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EDITORIAL  . . . 


The  Passing  of  an  American 


SINCE  the  August,  1958,  issue  of  GAME  NEWS,  Jim  Varner 
of  Scranton  has  authored  our  column  called  “The  Gun  Rack.’’ 
The  August,  1964,  issue  carried  Jim’s  final  article.  At  age  73, 
Jim  Varner  died  of  cancer  on  November  10. 

The  passing  of  Jim  Varner  was  more  than  the  end  of  a well- 
known  sportsman.  His  end  marked  the  passing  of  a genuine 
American,  one  deeply  dedicated  to  the  many  freedoms  we  enjoy 
in  this  land.  He  was  particularly  concerned  about  recent  efforts 
to  pass  anti-firearm  legislation  which  violated  our  constitutional 
right  to  bear  arms. 

Jim  never  passed  up  an  opportunity  to  interest  someone  in 
firearms,  particularly  youngsters.  He  was  a very  patient  man 
and  enjoyed  teaching  kids  how  to  handle  guns  safely. 

Anyone  who  had  ever  visited  Jim  and  his  wonderful  wife 
Minnie  at  their  home  in  Scranton  felt  like  long-lost  friends  who 
have  finally  been  found.  They  always  made  me  feel  like  my 
visit  was  a special  occasion  in  their  lives,  but  this  was  how  they 
treated  everyone.  Minnie  preceded  Jim  in  death  by  only  three 
weeks.  She  also  suffered  from  cancer. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  editorial  to  gush  over  the  life  of 
jim  Varner.  He  wouldn’t  want  it  that  way.  However,  it  is  fitting, 
we  think,  to  acknowledge  that  here  was  an  American  outdoors- 
man  endowed  with  a lot  of  the  basic  philosophy  which  founded 
this  country.  He  had  a deep  appreciation  for  the  freedom  of 
hunting  and  fishing  with  relatively  few  restrictions.  He  also  knew 
that  standing  knee-deep  in  the  Delaware  River  for  shad  is  indeed 
a precious  gift  to  be  cared  for.  To  watch  a buck  deer  or  black 
bear  through  the  scope  of  a good 
rifle  he  knew  is  a privilege  to  be 
guarded,  if  necessary,  with  our 
very  lives.  Jim  Varner  had  the  in- 
sight to  realize  that  what  we  have 
here  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  way  of 
our  wildlife  resources  is  an  extra 
special  asset  which  can  make  life 
so  much  more  rewarding. 

Finding  a replacement  for  Jim 
Varner  will  not  be  easy  for  GAME 
NEWS.  That  rare  combination  of 
gun  expert,  outdoor  writer,  pho- 
tographer and  humanitarian  will 
be  missed  by  most  GAME  NEWS 
readers.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
must  realize  that  it  was  our  good 
fortune  and  great  honor  to  have 
been  associated  with  this  man  as 
long  as  we  were.— G.H.H. 
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by  WILLIAM  W.  BRITTfl 


IT  WAS  the  opening  day  of  deer  sea- 
son. The  sun  was  fighting  its  way 
through  the  morning  haze  which  hung 
heavily  over  the  bottom  lands.  Nut- 
hatches were  pecking  their  breakfasts 
from  beneath  the  bark  of  a giant  jack 
pine  which  stood  at  the  corner  of  a 
buckwheat  field.  The  well  traveled 
deer  path  nearby  had  been  termed 
the  pine  tree  crossing.  It  was  at  this 
point  the  Valley  stream  widened  and 
shallowed  permitting  deer  to  cross 
without  swimming.  Many  a stag  had 
been  killed  in  years  past  within  sight 
of  the  big  pine. 

As  the  canopy  of  haze  slowly  lifted, 
I raised  my  binoculars  to  scan  the 
buckwheat  field.  I saw  a farmer  with 
a single  barrel  shotgun  resting  in  the 
crook  of  his  left  arm.  He  was  wander- 
ing here  and  there  over  the  field  with 
his  eyes  to  the  ground.  My  guess  as 
to  what  he  was  doing  proved  to  be 
correct.  As  he  approached  the  pine 
tree  crossing  I bade  him  good  morn- 
ing. Upon  sight  of  me  he  stepped  into 
the  woods  and  came  down  to  where 
Twas  standing.  He  was  in  high  spirits: 
Gold  Horn  had  done  it  again.  All 
through  the  summer  and  fall  months 
Gold  Horn  had  come  each  evening  to 
feed  in  the  fields,  except  the  night  be- 
fore opening  of  deer  season. 

The  farmer  scratched  his  head  and 
had  an  expression  of  bewilderment  on 
his  face  as  he  said,  “That  field  is  all 
tracked  up  with  fresh  deer  tracks,  but 
none  of  them  were  made  by  Gold 
Horn.  I wonder  how  he  knows.  It  is 
the  fourth  year  he  has  done  this.  I 
believe  I know  where  he  goes.  You 
know  something  else,  Mister?  In  the 
summer  months  I have  seen  many 
deer  in  my  fields,  but  Gold  Horn 
never  entered  the  fields  in  the  eve- 
ning until  the  whippoorwills  started 
calling.  I tell  you  Mister  I was  born 
and  raised  on  this  place  and  I will  be 
64  years  old  come  next  May.  I have 
seen  a lot  of  deer  and  killed  a lot  of 
deer  in  my  time,  but  I have  never  seen 
one  as  clever  as  Gold  Horn.  Another 
funny  thing  is,  he  has  had  an  almost 
identical  rack  of  horns  for  the  last 
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four  years.  When  the  sun  shines  on 
them  they  look  like  solid  gold.  That’s 
how  he  got  his  name. 

“Last  fall  the  word  came  up  the 
Valley  that  he  had  been  killed  by  a 
bunch  of  city  hunters  who  were  camp- 
ing down  the  Valley  about  six  miles, 
so,  I got  my  old  bus  out  and  went 
down  to  see  for  myself.  They  had 
killed  a big  deer  all  right,  but  it  wasn’t 
him.  That  deer  had  white  horns,  al- 
most chalk-white  and  they  were 
round.  His  is  flat. 

“You  know  something,  Mister?  To 
tell  you  the  God’s  truth,  if  Gold  Horn 
was  to  walk  up  in  front  of  me  right 
now  I wouldn’t  have  the  heart  to  kill 
him.  I don’t  want  to  wish  you  any 
bad  luck,  Mister,  but  if  you  see  him  I 
hope  you  miss  him,  but  I don’t  think 
you’ll  see  him.” 

Turning  right  face  the  farmer 
pointed  to  the  sombre  brown  hills  be- 
yond the  buckwheat  field,  where 
mountain  ridge  was  piling  on  moun- 
tain ridge.  It  was  through  this  vast 
mountainous  retreat  that  Gold  Horn 
had  played  when  a fawn  and  later  hid 
in  the  shade  from  the  flies  and  insects 
during  the  velvet  stage  of  his  tender 
antlers. 

“Yonder  is  Skinner  Gap,”  he  said. 
“Once  last  winter  when  snow  was  on 
the  ground  I hitched  my  team  to  the 
pin-sled  and  went  up  through  it  for  a 
load  of  wood.  There’s  no  road  up 
there  and  it’s  powerful  rough.  There 
is  a spring  of  the  best  water  you  ever 
drank  up  there  which  comes  out  of 
the  rocks  near  a grove  of  big  hem- 
locks. I stopped  to  get  a drink.  It  had 
been  many  a day  since  I was  up  there, 
used  to  get  up  pretty  often  in  my 
younger  days,  that  was  when  I still 
had  my  fox  hound,  Ole  Major.  He 
wouldn’t  run  anything  but  a fox.  After 
he  died  I was  never  able  to  get  a 
hound  that  wouldn’t  chase  deer,  so  I 
gave  it  up  for  a bad  job.  Well,  as  I 
was  saying  I stopped  to  get  a drink, 
but  I couldn’t  find  my  old  tin  cup.  I 
guess  it  had  rusted  up,  but  I did  find 
an  empty  pop  bottle  somebody  had 
left  there,  no  doubt  a turkey  hunter. 
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You  know  there’s  lots  of  turkeys  up 
around  there  now.  I stooped  over  to 
fill  the  bottle  and  a deer  let  out  an 
awful  snort.  I looked  over  on  the  bank 
to  my  left  and  there  stood  Gold  Horn 
with  his  head  high  in  the  air.  He 
wasn’t  scared.  I am  sure  he  recognized 
the  horses  and  me  and  it  was  his  way 
of  saying,  ‘Hell-O,  if  I would  have 
been  a snake  I coulda  bit  yuh.’  I 
threw  up  my  hand  to  let  him  know  I 
saw  him  and  he  walked  slowly  over 
to  where  the  rest  of  the  herd  was 
millin’  around  in  the  rhododendron 
and  hemlocks. 

“I  got  my  wood  loaded  and  brung 
it  home.  That  night  I had  a horrible 
dream.  I drempt  I was  young  again 
and  I was  hunting  foxes  with  Ole 
Major.  It  was  just  as  real  as  though 
it  was  happening  like  it  used  to.  I 
could  hear  Major  bringing  the  fox  in 
along  the  foot  of  the  rocks.  It  was 
getting  closer  all  the  time.  I noticed 
my  heart  starting  to  beat  faster  in  my 
anxiety  and  finally  the  fox  came  into 
view.  It  was  the  biggest  red  fox  I had 
ever  seen.  I raised  my  gun  and  put  it 
on  him  and  pulled  the  trigger,  but  the 
blasted  thing  wouldn’t  go  off.  I tried 
again  and  this  time  she  went  off  and 
the  fox  dropped  in  his  tracks.  I went 
over  to  get  him  but  when  I got  there 
it  wasn’t  a fox  at  all,  it  was  Gold 
Horn  I had  killed.  You’ll  never  know 
how  awful  I felt.  I must  have  been 
about  half  awake  because  when  I 
came  to  I was  sitting  up  in  bed  yell- 
ing, ‘I  killed  him!  I killed  him!’  My 
wife  said,  ‘You  killed  who?’  I said, 
‘Gold  Horn.’  She  said,  ‘Lie  down  and 
go  to  sleep.  The  next  time  I feed  you 
buckwheat  cakes  and  puddin’  it  will 
be  for  breakfast  and  not  supper.’ 

“I  was  surely  glad  it  was  just  a 
dream.  Now,  Mister,  do  you  under- 
stand why  I couldn’t  kill  him?  He  is 
almost  part  of  my  life.” 

Turning  again  and  pointing  to 
Skinner  Gap  he  said,  “There  is  never 
a shot  fired  around  that  Gap  that  I 
don’t  offer  a little  silent  prayer  for  the 
old  buck’s  safety.’’ 

Then  like  a minister  at  the  close  of 
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his  sermon,  the  farmer’s  voice  began 
to  modulate.  He  had  done  the  best 
he  could  with  what  he  had  to  win  me 
over  to  Gold  Horn’s  side.  His  recital 
was  interesting  and  I told  him  so,  but 
from  the  description  he  had  so  vividly 
given  me  of  Gold  Horn,  I could  only 
think  of  the  added  dignity  his  magnifi- 
cent head  would  give  my  den  above 
the  fireplace  where  now  hung  a little 
six-pointer  whose  horns  were  round 
and  white,  almost  chalk-white— as  the 
farmer  had  said. 

Headed  for  Skinner  Gap 

Bidding  him  farewell,  I skirted  the 
buckwheat  field  in  the  direction  of 
Skinner  Gap  with  a head  full  of  vi- 
sions like  a child  the  night  before 
Christmas.  I could  see  my  friends 
standing  back  from  the  open  fireplace 
admiring  his  golden  flat  antlers.  My 
prowess  as  a hunter  would  have 
reached  its  zenith.  I was  being  slapped 
on  the  back  by  jovial  friends  to  the 
extent  it  was  causing  me  to  become  a 
little  vain.  It  was  my  treat,  bring  on 
the  highballs.  Mother,  it’s  time  to 
celebrate.  Then  between  sips  I was 
telling  them  how  it  all  happened.  How 
the  farmer  had  gone  to  great  lengths 
to  try  and  discourage  me  from  hunt- 
ing the  King  of  Skinner  Gap.  How  he 
wished  me  bad  luck  if  I met  up  with 
the  stag,  but  how  by  determined  con- 
centration I overcame  his  wish  and 
downed  him  with  one  well  aimed  shot 
fired  from  my  .30-06.  I’d  walk  over  to 
the  gun  cabinet  and  with  careful 
hands  get  the  weapon  out  and  pass  it 
around  the  group  and  laud  its  quali-  i 
ties  as  a killer  while  each  one  placed 
it  to  his  shoulder  and  aimed  it  at  the 
great  horned  owl  atop  the  bookcase. 
Ah,  this  was  the  supreme  moment  in 
my  life.  It  was  like  being  decorated 
for  gallantry  in  battle.  My  ego  was 
getting  far  out  of  bounds.  Then  a still 
small  voice  whispered  to  me.  It  was  a 
voice  I had  heard  somewhere  before. 
Yes,  of  course,  it  was  the  farmer’s. 
“Listen,  Son,”  it  said,  “don’t  be  foolish. 
If  you  are  the  sport  you  would  like 
to  be,  the  type  your  friends  think  you 
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are,  then  don’t  kill  for  glory  alone, 
but  follow  the  teachings  of  Moses: 
Deuteronomy,  22:6  and  7.  ‘If  a bird’s 
nest  chance  to  be  before  thee  in  the 
way  in  any  tree,  or  on  the  ground, 
whether  they  be  young  ones,  or  eggs, 
and  the  dam  sitting  on  the  young,  or 
upon  the  eggs,  thou  shalt  not  take  the 
dam  with  the  young;  but  thou  shalt  in 
any  wise  let  the  dam  go,  and  take  the 
young,  that  thou  mayest  prolong  thy 
days.’ 

“What  the  great  Patriarch  is  trying 
to  tell  you,  sir,  is,  don’t  kill  the 
breeders,  especially  a sire  like  Gold 
Horn.  Hunt  hard,  my  friend,  for  one 
of  his  sons  if  you  like.  Make  a clean 
kill  and  enjoy  the  meat,  but  if  it  is 
only  glory  you  seek— may  the  good 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  you.” 

“You  are  right,”  I answered  half 
aloud,  “I  do  want  to  be  a real  sport. 
I shall  not  harm  Gold  Horn  if  I never 
kill  another  deer.  But,  but  wait  a 
minute,  can  I trust  myself  to  fulfill 
that  promise?  What  might  happen  if 
subconsciously  I lost  my  sense  of  rea- 
soning at  the  sight  of  such  a prize?” 
Then  I thought  how  terrible  the 
farmer  must  have  felt  when  he 
dreamed  he  had  killed  him  by  mis- 
take. This,  I was  sure,  would  help  me 
resist  the  temptation  if  I saw  him,  but 
I couldn’t  be  certain.  Something 
seemed  to  tell  me  to  continue  to  the 
spring  that  comes  out  from  under  the 
rocks  in  the  grove  of  hemlocks  in 
Skinner  Gap  and  wait,  for  I was  con- 
fident it  was  there  I would  see  him. 

As  I walked  along  the  hillside  a 
ruffed  grouse  boomed  out  from  a 
clump  of  spicewood  which  brought 
me  back  momentarily  to  my  natural 
self.  Perhaps  I had  been  walking  too 
rapidly  in  my  eagerness  to  reach  the 
spring  that  caused  this  strange  ex- 
perience. Whatever  it  was,  I was  satis- 
fied it  was  not  a dream  and  that  I 
would  actually  see  the  King  of  Skinner 
Gap  before  the  sun  had  set  in  the 
western  sky  on  this  opening  day  of 
deer  season. 

Up,  up  I climbed  until  I reached  the 
rhododendron  and  hemlocks  where 


IT  WAS  through  this  vast  mountainous 
retreat  that  Gold  Horn  had  played  when 
a fawn  and  later  hid  in  the  shade  from 
the  flies  and  other  insects. 

the  farmer  had  waved  his  hand  in 
friendly  salute  to  his  champion  that 
day  last  winter  when  he  stopped  for 
a drink  at  the  spring. 

On  the  ground  lay  hundreds  of 
chestnut  poles,  a few  still  standing 
and  others  leaning  as  though  bowing 
in  humble  submission  to  their  great 
destroyer,  the  blight,  and  all  denuded 
of  bark  or  sign  of  life.  Seating  my 
weary  body  down  on  one  of  the  larger 
ones  I recalled  how  in  my  younger 
days  we  gathered  chestnuts  by  the 
bagfuls  after  the  first  frost  in  the  fall 
had  opened  the  burrs,  and  how  our 
mother  reluctantly  permitted  us  to 
roast  them  on  top  of  the  kitchen  stove 
and  the  gagged  expressions  on  the 
faces  of  those  who  found  an  occa- 
sional worm  either  roasted  or  still 
alive.  But  most  important  of  all  was 
their  value  as  food  for  practically  all 
of  Mother  Nature’s  children.  Man, 
the  elements  and  disease  were  the 
three  star  performers  on  the  stage  of 
destruction.  Then  the  question  arose 
in  my  mind,  what  had  I done  to  pro- 
tect, preserve  and  perpetuate  nature’s 
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animal  and  plant  life?  In  almost  utter 
shame  I sheepishly  got  to  my  feet  and 
continued  my  quest  for  the  spring 
and  hoped  to  find  the  empty  pop  bot- 
tle there  that  I might  sample  the 
finest  water  the  farmer  had  ever 
drunk. 

A glance  at  the  sun  told  me  it  was 
past  noontime,  but  for  some  reason  I 
was  not  hungry.  Was  it  the  imaginary 
highballs  I had  been  drinking  that  had 
allayed  my  appetite?  Reaching  back 
to  my  gamebag  I got  a sandwich  and 
started  to  munch  it  as  I carefully 
climbed  over  and  under  the  dead 
chestnut  poles  to  the  edge  of  Skinner 
Gap.  Descending  the  incline  I spotted 
the  spring  with  the  empty  pop  bottle 
standing  as  a sentinel  to  the  inner 
sanctum  of  this  wooded  temple.  The 
old  farmer  was  right  about  the  quality 
of  water  coming  out  from  under  the 
rocks.  The  clean  sweet  fragrance 
thrown  off  by  the  hemlocks  and  the 
beauty  and  gracefulness  of  the  ferns 
were  as  refreshing  to  the  soul  as  the 
crystal  clear,  cool  water  was  to  the 
body. 


I LOOKED  over  the  bank  to  my  left  and 
there  stood  Gold  Horn  with  his  head  high 
in  the  air.  He  wasn't  scared. 


Not  Alone 

Sitting  in  meditation  and  hoping 
for  just  one  glimpse  of  the  mighty 
Monarch  of  Skinner  Gap,  a blue  jay 
announced  that  I was  not  alone.  Ap- 
proaching from  below  me  was  a man 
who  could  double  for  Gabby  Hayes 
any  time.  His  progress  was  snaillike  as 
he  steadily  came  forward,  stopping 
now  and  then  to  wipe  his  brow  with 
a faded  bandanna.  Rinsing  the  bottle 
several  times  I had  it  full  for  him  as  \ 
he  sat  down  and  eyed  me  with  sus- 
picion. To  see  his  trembling  hand 
place  the  bottle  to  his  lips  reminded 
me  of  the  inscription  on  a marker  I 
had  read  when  a youth  on  the  Rattle- 
field  of  Gettysburg.  “At  this  spring  a 
mortally  wounded  Union  soldier  was 
given  water  by  a Confederate  soldier 
from  his  canteen.” 

Wasn’t  I almost  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament? The  Confederate  soldier 
had  started  out  that  morning  to  kill, 
but  wound  up  trying  to  help  what  he 
had  set  out  to  destroy. 

From  the  type  of  rifle  with  octagon 
barrel  and  full  length  magazine  which 
the  old  gentleman  was  carrying  was 
positive  proof  he  was  no  stranger  to 
these  parts  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  terrain  over  which  he  was 
hunting. 

He  must  have  been  pleased  with  jl 
my  cordiality,  for  after  setting  the  II 
bottle  down  he  told  me  of  the  mam- 
moth buck  with  the  beautiful  flat  ant- 
lers which  he  had  seen  during  the 
squirrel  season.  His  description  of  him 
was  almost  identical  to  that  of  the  j 
farmer’s.  Once  he  had  finished  talk- 
ing of  Gold  Horn,  he  told  me  of  the 
time  Stephen  Keefer  in  this  very  same 
Gap  had  killed  a black  bear  with  an 
axe  during  the  charcoal  burning  days. 
“The  reason,”  he  said,  “a  lot  of  people 
doubt  that  story  is,  they  picture  a 
man  with  an  axe  wading  in  on  a bear 
that  is  standing  up  on  its  hind  legs. 
That  was  not  the  case  at  all.  Here  is 
what  really  happened.  I ought  to 
know.  I was  only  eight  years  old,  but 
I saw  the  bear  and  I heard  Stephen 
tell  all  about  it.  The  bear  was  in  hiber- 
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nation  at  the  base  of  a big  chestnut 
snag.  When  Keefer  found  him  all  he 
had  with  him  was  his  axe.  The  bear 
in  an  attempt  to  escape  had  to  come 
out  of  course  and  when  his  head  ap- 
peared Stephen  hit  him  a powerful 
blow  on  top  of  his  skull.  That  was  all 
there  was  to  it.  But  there  are  some 
folks  to  this  day  who  won’t  believe  it. 
Of  course  it  is  just  like  me,  I wouldn’t 
believe  that  a deer  shed  his  antlers 
each  year  until  I saw  a buck  in  the 
velvet  with  my  own  eyes.  Ever  since 
then  I have  been  mighty  curious  to 
know  what  causes  them  to  lose  their 
horns  like  that.  Last  summer  I asked 
our  Game  Protector  what  caused  this 
and  he  said  he  didn’t  know  what 
caused  it,  but  there  was  one  thing 
about  it  he  did  know,  that  once  a 
buck  deer  had  completely  lost  his 
buckhood  or  fertility,  from  then  on  he 
never  shed  his  horns.  He  said  it  was 
some  connection  between  sex  and 
antlers  that  even  their  own  scientists 
down  at  the  capitol  couldn’t  explain 
but  were  still  working  on  it.  So,  I 
guess  we  will  just  have  to  let  it  be 
one  of  those  mysteries  of  life.  I al- 
ways say  if  we  are  supposed  to  know 
something,  a way  will  be  provided  to 
find  it  out.  Just  like  discovering  the 
atom  bomb,  or  like  the  time  Columbus 
discovered  America  for  that  matter. 

Strange  Experience 

“I  was  never  much  of  a fellow  to 
go  for  star  gazin’,  the  unknown  tongue 
or  fortune  tellin’,  but  I must  confess 
I had  a mighty  strange  experience 
this  forenoon.  I had  no  more  notion 
than  the  man  in  the  moon  climbing 
up  here  to  this  spring  when  I left 
home  this  morning,  but  something 
kept  telling  me  to  go  to  the  spring  in 
Skinner  Gap.  This  something  seemed 
to  tell  me  that  it  was  here  I would 
see  the  master  of  the  herd.  It  was  so 
convincing  that  I dragged  my  eighty- 
year-old  carcass  over  the  rocks  and 
fallen  logs  to  get  here,  and  I’m  going 
to  be  right  disappointed  if  I don’t 
catch  sight  of  him,  for  I tell  you  he 
has  been  the  object  of  every  hunter’s 


desire  for  many  years  and  the  man 
who  gets  him  will  rightly  earn  the 
title  ‘High  Mogul  of  Hunters.’  He  has 
caused  enough  shirttails  to  be  cut  off 
to  make  a crazy  quilt.  When  the  news 
of  his  kill  is  broadcast  they’ll  come 
for  miles  around  to  see  him.  I was 
just  thinking  coming  up  the  mountain 
what  a feeling  it  would  be  for  me  to 
see  in  big  print  on  the  sporting  page 
of  our  local  paper,  ‘Sam  Brenneman, 
80-Year-Old  Hunter  Bags  The  King 
of  Skinner  Gap.’  Then  it  would  go 
on  to  say  how  much  he  weighed, 
how  many  points  he  had,  how  old  he 
was  and  all  that.  You  know  I don’t 
believe  I could  have  made  it  up  here 
if  it  had  not  been  for  such  thoughts. 
I would  be  envied  by  every  hunter, 
young  or  old,  but  it’s  too  impossible 
to  really  happen  and  I feel  like  a fool 
for  permitting  such  thoughts  to  enter 
my  mind.” 

There  He  Stood 

At  the  end  of  his  oration  I noticed 
the  sparkle  in  his  eye  had  gone  and 
a strange  look  came  over  his  face.  His 
lower  lip  began  to  quiver  and  with 
great  effort  he  attempted  to  rise,  but 
dropped  back  into  sitting  position  and 
in  all  seriousness  said,  “Over  there  he 
stands  now.  Don’t  you  see  him?  God, 
what  a deer.” 

Closing  his  eyes  he  lapsed  into  un- 
consciousness. The  long  climb  had 
been  too  much  for  his  old  heart.  But 
he  had  not  been  disappointed,  he  had 
seen  the  King  of  Skinner  Gap  even 
though  it  was  a vision. 

By  repeated  applications  of  my 
water-soaked  kerchief  to  his  forehead 
I brought  him  around  and  the  first 
question  he  asked  was:  “Did  he  get 
away  again?  Why  didn’t  you  kill 
him?” 

“Sir,”  I said,  “you  saw  him  first.  It 
was  your  shot.  I have  never  been  one 
to  steal  another’s  prize.  Now  let  me 
help  you  to  your  feet,  it  is  a long  way 
down  the  mountain  and  we  don’t 
want  darkness  to  overtake  us.  Here, 
let  me  take  your  gun  and  use  this 
stick,  it  will  be  a support  for  you.” 
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He  was  rather  wobbly  at  first  but 
soon  got  straightened  out.  We  had 
traveled  about  three  hundred  yards 
when  we  met  a man  in  his  50’s  with  a 
lad  by  his  side  who  had  protruding 
blue  eyeballs  and  large  forward  stand- 
ing ears  and  who  reminded  me  of 
Pinocchio. 

The  man  said,  “Dad,  you  know  you 
shouldn’t  be  up  here.  It’s  a wonder 
you  ain’t  dead.  You  forgot  your  lunch, 
your  shells  and  your  license.  I figured 
we  would  find  you  up  around  here 
somewhere.” 

The  old  gentleman  raised  his  arms 
and  yelled,  “It  makes  no  difference. 
Son,  I saw  him!  I saw  him!  Didn’t 
we.  Mister?” 

I replied,  “We  sure  did.  The  most 
beautiful  buck  ever  created.” 

The  son  thanked  me  for  caring  for 
his  father  and  confided  quietly  to  me 
that  the  old  gentleman  had  just  gotten 
over  pneumonia  and  had  promised 
him  in  the  morning  to  go  no  farther 
than  the  pine  tree  crossing.  When  un- 
able to  locate  him  there,  he  had  de- 
cided to  look  for  him  in  Skinner  Gap, 
the  old  gentleman’s  favorite  hunting 
ground. 

He  Was  Appreciative 

Before  leaving,  the  old  gentleman 
said,  “Mister,  you  are  a real  sport.  You 
could  have  killed  him  but  didn’t.  I 
have  heard  of  men  like  you  before, 
but  you  are  the  first  one  I ever  met. 
May  the  Lord  bless  you.” 

With  that  I started  back  up  to  the 
spring,  more  confused  than  ever.  I 
thought  of  the  words  in  the  first  wire- 
less message.  “What  hath  God 
wrought?”  First  it  was  the  farmer  and 
his  midnight  fantasy,  and  now  it  was 
the  octogenarian  and  his  delirium. 
What  magic  or  unseen  power  did  this 
wild  animal  hold  over  these  people? 
I was  commencing  to  wonder  whether 
he  really  did  exist,  or  was  merely  a 
local  legend. 

A Drink  of  Water 

Having  returned  to  the  spring  I 
filled  the  pop  bottle  and  as  I brought 
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it  toward  my  mouth  I thought  of 
germs  the  old  gentleman  may  have 
deposited  on  it.  Emptying  the  water 
out  I placed  the  bottle  in  an  open 
spot  where  the  sun’s  rays  would  take 
care  of  them  on  the  morrow.  Then 
lying  down  on  my  stomach  I drank 
until  I could  hold  no  more.  Twisting 
around  into  sitting  position  I began  to 
wonder  if  the  still  small  voice  would 
reappear. 

The  afternoon  sun  seemed  to  be 

preparing  to  fall  behind  the  western 

ridge  of  the  Kittatinny  Mountains.  I 

was  fast  becoming  a doubting  Thomas 

when  the  voice  said,  “Look  to  the 

southeast  and  remember  your  prom- 
• » 
lse. 

Turning  my  head  in  the  direction 
told  I beheld  Gold  Horn,  the  King  of 
Skinner  Gap,  standing  on  a patch  of 
green  moss  bobbing  and  weaving  his 
magnificent  head  like  a New  York 
model  showing  off  the  latest  style  in 
milady’s  hat.  The  sun’s  rays  acted  as  [ 
the  floodlights.  He  was  everything  I 
had  heard  about  him.  His  antlers  did 
shine  like  solid  gold.  Unconsciously  I 
reached  for  my  rifle,  but  then  remem- 
bered my  promise.  It  was  the  toughest 
decision  I ever  had  to  make  in  my 
life,  but  Gold  Horn  helped  me  with 
it.  He  apparently  sensed  my  presence 
and  with  one  quick  leap  was  behind 
a patch  of  greenbrier  and  slipped  out 
of  sight  as  quietly  as  he  had  come.  It 
was  like  the  end  of  a play.  The  cur- 
tain had  fallen  and  it  was  time  to  go. 

On  my  way  to  the  car  I was  satis- 
fied that  it  had  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful deer  hunt  I had  ever  had.  One 
that  would  live  forever  with  me. 

When  I arrived  at  the  car  I found  i 
the  farmer  waiting  there.  In  my  eager- 
ness to  tell  him  of  my  experience,  he  j 
cut  me  short  and  said,  “I  know  all 
about  it.  I followed  you  to  the  spring. 

It  was  a fine  thing  you  did  for  old  Mr. 
Brenneman,  and  just  as  fine  for  Gold 
Horn.” 

Extending  his  toil-callused  right 
hand  he  said,  “I  want  to  congratulate 
you.  You  may  never  be  the  Master  of 
your  fate,  but  you  certainly  are  the 
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1965-66  Duck  Stamp  Design 

AWASH  drawing  showing  three 
canvasback  drakes  over  open 
water  will  be  the  design  for  the 
1965-66  Migratory  Bird  Hunting 
Stamp,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
announced  in  late  November. 

Ron  Jenkins  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  drew 
the  winning  design  which  he  calls 
“Canvasbacks.”  There  were  138  en- 
tries by  85  artists  for  this  16th  Federal 
“Duck  Stamp”  contest  conducted  an- 
nually by  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife,  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

Second  place  went  to  Leslie  Kouba 
of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  a former  win- 
ner for  his  drawing  of  scaup  ducks. 
William  Zimmerman,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
took  third  place  with  a drawing  of 
hooded  mergansers.  Winners  receive 
no  remuneration  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Judging  this  year’s  contest  were  C. 
R.  Gutermuth,  vice-president,  Wildlife 
Management  Institute;  Thomas  L. 
Kimball,  executive  director,  National 
Wildlife  Federation;  Carl  Scheele, 


AS  I WALKED  along  the  hillside  a ruffed 
grouse  boomed  out  from  a clump  of  spice- 
wood  which  brought  me  back  momentar- 
ily to  my  natural  self. 

Captain  of  your  soul.  When  you 
reached  for  your  rifle  up  there  today, 
it  was  me  waving  my  hat  from  the 
hill  behind  you  that  Gold  Horn  saw.” 
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Won  by  Pennsylvania  Artist 

curator,  Division  of  Philately  and 
Postal  History,  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion; and  Reuben  K.  Barrick,  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  all  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Contest  entries  this  year  came  from 
29  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A new  duck  stamp  is  issued  each 
year  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 
The  1965-66  stamp  will  go  on  sale 
July  1,  1965,  and  expires  June  30,  1966. 
Each  migratory  waterfowl  hunter  16 
years  or  older  is  required  to  purchase 
one  of  the  $3  stamps  in  addition  to  a 
regular  state  hunting  license. 

All  revenue  from  the  sale  of  the 
stamps,  other  than  funds  needed  to 
reimburse  the  Post  Office  Department 
for  the  actual  cost  of  printing  and  dis- 
tribution, is  used  in  selecting  and  ac- 
quiring migratory  bird  areas  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Con- 
servation Act.  Approximately  one  and 
one-half  million  stamps  were  sold 
last  year. 
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SHOES 

By  NED  SMITH 

SWEET  DREAMS 


1.  What  popular  game  bird  often 
sleeps  beneath  the  snow? 

2.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  catch 
the  red  fox  napping.  True  or 
false? 

3.  What  well-known  game  birds 
sleep  in  a circle,  heads  pointing 
outward. 

4.  Do  grackles  spend  the  winter  in 
Pennsylvania? 

5.  When  approached  out  in  the  open 
how  do  owls  attempt  to  avoid 
detection? 

6.  In  what  position  do  bats  nap? 

7.  Do  gray  squirrels  sleep  during 
the  day? 

8.  Do  crows  roost  in  flocks? 

IT’S  common  knowledge  that  cer- 
tain practical-minded  animal  folk 
—the  ground  hog,  the  chipmunk,  the 
bear,  turtles,  frogs,  and  snakes  to 
name  a few— have  crawled  into  winter 
quarters  for  the  long  sleep.  But  what 
of  the  others?  What  are  the  sleeping 
habits  of  the  deer,  or  the  possum,  or 
the  coon?  And  those  birds  that  bustle 
about  your  feeders  all  day— where  do 
they  spend  their  winter  nights? 

Well,  one  sunny  afternoon  last  win- 
ter I discovered  where  several  hun- 
dred evening  grosbeaks  spend  their 
nights,  at  least.  The  birds  were  set- 
tling into  the  branches  of  small  oaks 
to  which  the  dead  leaves  still  clung. 
Between  their  quarrelsome  cries  and 


the  rustling  of  leaves  their  bedding 
down  was  a noisy  occasion. 

A nearby  male  carefully  inspected 
several  branches  of  a stunted  red  oak. 

A female  approached,  but  she  was 
driven  away.  It  was  fully  half  an  hour 
before  he  found  a place  to  his  liking 
and  worked  his  way  up  into  a cluster  I 
of  dead  leaves  that  almost  completely 
hid  him.  The  others  around  him  had 
all  snuggled  into  similar  spots  and 
had  fallen  silent. 

I returned  to  this  spot  many  times 
that  winter  and  invariably  found  the  ; 
birds  going  to  roost  by  three  p.m.,  1 
fair  weather  or  foul.  In  the  same  patch 
of  oaks  I also  found  a few  purple 
finches  and  goldfinches  roosting  in 
the  same  manner.  By  the  time  dark- 
ness had  begun  to  descend  the  birds 
were  so  drowsy  I could  nearly  touch 
some  of  them  with  my  hand. 

Not  all  birds  sleep  in  the  trees  and 
bushes.  Quail  usually  form  a tight 
huddle  on  the  ground  or  in  the  snow, 
tails  together,  heads  pointing  out  like 
spokes  of  a wheel.  They  commonly 
take  advantage  of  the  best  cover 
available— a multiflora  rose  fence,  a 
honeysuckle  draped  fence  row,  the 
edge  of  a briar  patch,  or  even  an 
abandoned  farm  building.  One  covey 
I watched  a couple  of  winters  ago, 
however,  went  to  roost  each  evening 
in  the  branches  of  a big  old  cherry 
tree  that  grew  by  a country  road.  We 
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often  saw  them  in  the  beam  of  our 
headlights  as  the  car  rounded  the 
curve  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 

Ruffed  grouse  have  some  interesting 
roosting  habits.  One  I watched  from  a 
blind  at  one  of  my  winter  feeders 
merely  quit  feeding  and  walked  to 
the  base  of  a scrub  pine  tree.  Without 
ceremony  he  fluttered  to  the  lowest 
limb,  then  ascended  from  limb  to  limb 
I as  on  a spiral  staircase  until  he  found 
a perch  to  his  liking  near  the  top. 
There  he  went  to  sleep. 

Pines  and  hemlocks  seem  to  be 
favorite  roosting  places  for  grouse, 
but  any  dense  cover  may  be  used.  In 
certain  places  scrub  oak  is  chosen, 
in  others  grapevine  tangles  in  tree- 
tops,  and  in  still  others  the  birds 
spend  the  night  beneath  thickets  of 
mountain  laurel.  Males  frequently 
sleep  on  their  drumming  logs. 

If  there’s  snow  on  the  ground  they 
may  merely  back  into  the  stuff  where 
a few  sprigs  of  laurel  or  blueberry 
offer  a bit  of  additional  concealment. 


In  deep  snow  they  have  the  unique 
habit  of  flying  headlong  into  a drift 
or  other  fairly  clear  spot  and  spend- 
ing the  night  beneath  the  surface. 

A few  years  ago  I nearly  burst  with 
diabolical  anticipation  while  a friend 
closely  examined  a “strange”  hole  in 
the  snow  I was  sure  contained  a 
slumbering  grouse.  When  the  bird 
exploded  from  the  snow  three  feet 
from  his  astonished  face  no  power 
on  earth  could  have  kept  me  from 
laughing  myself  sick. 

Grouse  oftentimes  take  midday 
siestas.  On  mild  winter  days  they  like 
to  squat  at  the  bases  of  sun-drenched 
trees  on  a south  slope  and  snooze. 

Wild  turkeys  usually  roost  in  tall 
trees,  flying  from  branch  to  branch 
and  tree  to  tree,  until  the  flock  is 
scattered  over  a wide  area.  The  noise 
of  their  stiff  pinions  can  be  heard  for 
a considerable  distance. 

Crows  gather  at  their  favorite  roosts 
by  the  hundreds,  even  thousands, 
converging  from  ten  miles  or  more  in 


BECAUSE  OF  THEIR  NOCTURNAL  activities,  deer  spend  much  of  their  daytime 
sleeping,  unless  disturbed  by  too  much  human  activity. 
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every  direction.  Starlings  and  purple 
grackles  (where  the  latter  winter  in 
Pennsylvania)  gather  in  still  greater 
numbers.  Last  November  a flock  of 
grackles  moved  up  the  river  each  eve- 
ning to  roost  on  one  of  the  larger 
islands.  Sometimes  they  traveled  in 
separate  flocks,  but  when  not  divided 
they  formed  an  incredible  unbroken 
stream  in  the  sky  several  miles  long 


WILD  TURKEYS  usually  roost  in  tall 
trees,  flying  from  branch  to  branch  and 
tree  to  tree,  until  the  flock  is  scattered 
over  a wide  area. 

and  dozens  of  birds  abreast.  Undulat- 
ing drunkenly  the  wavering  column 
looked  for  all  the  world  like  black 
smoke,  its  source  lost  in  the  distance. 

Starlings  are  fond  of  bunking  in 
evergreens,  but  are  smart  enough  to 
take  advantage  of  the  superior  shelter 
offered  by  man-made  structures,  too. 
Some  years  ago  they  took  to  sleeping 
in  several  large  barns  in  the  valley. 
Those  with  louvered  ventilators 
seemed  most  appealing.  Local  gun- 


ners who  desired  practice  on  live 
birds  turned  their  attention  from 
pigeons  to  the  more  plentiful  and 
cheaper  starlings,  harvesting  them 
alive  in  the  dead  of  night  by  means 
of  ladders,  burlap  bags,  and  the  judi- 
cious use  of  a faint  flashlight.  As  many 
as  350  birds  were  plucked  from  one 
barn,  to  be  released  later  one  by  one 
or  in  doubles  from  modified  pigeon 
traps. 

For  the  most  part,  birds  that  nest  in 
tree  cavities  also  roost  in  tree  cavities, 
although  they  are  not  averse  to  utiliz- 
ing man-made  bedrooms.  A careful 
check  of  my  birdhouses  revealed  a 
titmouse  had  moved  into  one  of  my 
bluebird  houses  during  the  off  sea- 
son. By  day  my  flicker  house  was 
taken  over  by  an  irascible  little 
screech  owl. 

Uses  Woodpecker  Holes 

The  latter  usually  hole  up  in  wood- 
pecker holes  or  hollow  trees  in  the 
worst  weather,  but  they  frequently 
sleep  on  a limb  right  out  in  the  open 
woods.  When  approached  they  often 
try  the  owly  trick  of  compressing  their 
feathers  and  closing  their  eyes  to  look  ; 
as  much  like  an  old  weathered  stub 
as  possible.  A rust-colored  one  I 
photographed  two  winters  ago  was 
almost  impossible  to  distinguish  from  i 
the  russet  oak  leaves  that  still  clung  | 
to  his  perch.  The  truth  is,  he  was  first 
discovered  by  a band  of  sharp-eyed 
titmice  whose  fussing  led  me  to  the 
spot,  as  the  hysterical  yelling  of  crows  ! 
will  lead  you  to  a hidden  great  horned 
owl. 

Long-eared  owls  usually  sleep  the 
day  away  in  evergreen  trees  or  in 
thick  grapevines.  Short-eared  owls, 
on  the  other  hand,  roost  right  on  the 
ground  among  the  grass  tufts. 

If  you’ve  ever  found  a bat  asleep 
you’ve  seen  a rather  unique  sleeping 
attitude  among  mammals.  With  wings 
folded,  the  furry  fellow  hangs  upside 
down  from  the  roof  of  a cave,  build- 
ing, or  hollow  tree  cavity  by  the  sharp 
little  claws  of  its  hind  feet. 
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Most  hibernating  mammals  curl  up 
in  a ball  while  sleeping  away  the 
winter,  jumping  mice  coil  their  ex- 
tremely long  tails  around  them.  Our 
tame  chipmunk  spends  more  time  in 
slumber  during  winter  if  the  room  in 
which  his  cage  is  located  is  allowed  to 
cool  off  a bit.  Tucking  his  head  be- 
neath his  chest  he  sleeps  “on  edge” 
like  a wheel  about  to  roll. 

Above  the  ground  the  more  active 
mammals  make  the  best  of  the  cold 
weather  and  seem  to  experience  little 
discomfort  under  average  conditions. 
The  porcupine  dozes  contentedly  in 
the  crotch  of  a hemlock  where  his 
victuals  are  always  within  reach,  or 
if  the  weather  be  too  disagreeable  he 
will  waddle  off  to  his  cave  or  hollow 
log  and  a more  comfortable  bed.  The 
cottontail  spends  the  daylight  hours 
snoozing  in  his  “squat,”  a shallow  de- 
pression in  the  leaves  or  weeds,  usu- 
ally overhung  by  a few  sticks,  leaves 
or  stems.  Some  prefer  bunking  in  a 
ground-hog  hole,  but  this  is  probably 
more  a matter  of  individual  taste  than 
of  necessity. 

Despite  his  busy  mien,  the  gray 
squirrel  is  not  above  a noonday  siesta. 
The  smart  squirrel  hunter  knows  that 
on  windy  days  when  all  the  bushy- 
tails  seem  to  have  vanished  from  the 
earth  one  can  occasionally  be  spotted 
stretched  out  on  a horizontal  limb, 
soaking  up  the  sunshine.  In  fact,  the 
gray  squirrel  is  so  fond  of  napping 
that  in  summertime  he  builds  special 
platforms  for  the  purpose,  scanty  cots 
of  a few  twigs  on  which  he  can  catch 
the  cooling  breeze  while  he  slumbers. 

A Lusty  Sleeper 

The  old  raccoon  is  a lusty  sleeper, 
due,  I suspect,  to  his  carousing  around 
all  night.  In  a South  Carolina  rice 
field  ditch  a companion  and  I once 
paddled  a boat  within  fifteen  feet  of 
one  curled  up  in  a four-foot  bush. 
He  never  awoke  even  though  we  con- 
versed in  low  tones  for  several  min- 
utes. Back  in  Pennsylvania  we  located 
a big  ringtail  fast  asleep  in  the  re- 


mains of  an  old  hawk  nest  high  in  an 
oak  tree.  We  approached  over  a car- 
pet of  dry,  noisy  leaves,  clapped  our 
hands,  and  even  shouted.  He  slept 
blissfully  on.  A couple  of  chunks  of 
wood  tossed  halfway  up  the  tree  failed 
to  arouse  him.  We  suspected  he  might 
be  dead,  but  next  morning  he  was 
gone,  and  several  days  later  was  back 
in  his  bed. 


EVENING  GROSBEAKS  have  been 
known  to  settle  into  the  branches  of  small 
oaks  to  which  the  dead  leaves  still  clung. 

For  all  his  intelligence  and  wari- 
ness the  red  fox,  too,  is  a sound 
sleeper— too  sound  for  his  own  good 
at  times.  I once  had  the  experience  of 
walking  up  to  within  31  yards  of  a 
red  fox  sleeping  in  a bare  field  on 
ten  inches  of  crunchy,  glass-brittle, 
crusted  snow.  The  racket  I made  dis- 
turbed him  not,  and  for  a long  time  I 
stood  there  studying  his  furry  form 
through  the  binoculars.  He  lay  in  a 
tight  ball,  his  big  tail  brought  forward 
to  cover  his  feet  and  nose. 

Finally  he  stirred,  then  yawned  a 
lazy,  luxurious  yawn.  He  gazed  across 
the  hollow,  half  asleep,  then  stood  up 
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and  stretched  with  his  back  toward 
me.  I watched  his  head  turn  slowly, 
taking  in  the  details  of  the  landscape 
around  him,  and  I knew  the  jig  was 
up.  When  he  saw  me  standing  there 
the  look  of  astonishment  was  almost 
human.  Like  a shot  he  was  off  and 
running,  crashing  through  the  crust 
at  nearly  every  step  but  never  slack- 
ening his  pace  until  he  disappeared 
into  the  woods. 

Later  that  winter  a friend  and  I 
approached  through  a foot  of  soft 
snow  to  a spot  twenty  feet  from  a 
sleeping  red,  woke  him  with  a squeak, 
and  snapped  his  picture  before  he 
could  slide  into  an  enlarged  ground- 
hog hole  a few  yards  away. 

Because  of  their  nocturnal  activities, 
deer  spend  much  of  the  daytime  sleep- 
ing, unless  disturbed  by  too  much 
human  activity.  Mornings  are  usually 
spent  in  cover,  but  before  noon,  espe- 
cially if  the  day  be  sunny,  they  often 
feed  a bit  and  move  out  onto  a sunny 
slope  for  a midday  nap.  Many  a time, 
even  on  the  first  day  of  buck  season 
with  hunters  everywhere,  I’ve  seen 
deer  slip  out  of  the  scrub  oak  and 
mosey  around  in  the  more  open  wood. 
Eventually  they  would  paw  a few 
times  in  the  snow  and  lie  down  in  the 
sunshine,  to  ruminate  and  doze  con- 
tentedly. 

Like  domestic  cattle,  deer  drop  to 
their  knees  first,  then  sink  heavily  to 
the  ground.  Arising,  they  rock  to  their 


knees  first  and  get  to  their  feet  hind- 
end-first,  unless  of  course  they  are 
frightened.  In  that  case  they  leap  from 
their  beds  with  little  thought  of 
proper  procedure. 

But  the  remarkable  thing  about  a 
deer’s  sleep,  and  that  of  other  wildlife 
species  as  well,  is  that  it  is  accom- 
plished under  what  we  humans  would 
consider  impossibly  uncomfortable 
conditions.  With  no  clothing  but  the 
fur  or  feathers  with  which  nature 
equips  them,  no  warm  beddding  nor 
heated  buildings,  these  wild  creatures 
sleep  out  in  the  coldest  winter  nights 
—and  thrive  on  it.  Maybe  we  humans 
aren’t  so  superior  after  all! 

ANSWERS  TO  THE  QUESTIONS 

1.  The  ruffed  grouse. 

2.  False.  He  is  frequently  seen 
asleep  in  the  open  by  folks  who  , 
know  where  to  look. 

3.  Quail. 

4.  In  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  partic- 
ularly the  southeastern  corner. 

5.  By  closing  their  eyes  and  com- 
pressing their  feathers  to  make 
them  look  like  skinny,  weathered 
stubs. 

6.  Hanging  upside  down  by  their 
hind  feet. 

7.  They  are  fond  of  napping  in  the 
sunshine,  although  most  of  their 
sleeping  is  done  at  night. 

8.  Yes. 


1]  !1 

California  Condors  Losing  Ground 

There  are  about  40  of  the  great  California  condors  surviving  today  com- 
pared to  about  60  fifteen  years  ago,  a research  team  reported  recently  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Audubon  Society. 

The  new  estimate  grew  out  of  an  investigation  sponsored  by  the  National 
Audubon  Society,  which  has  headquarters  in  New  York  City,  and  financed  by 
the  National  Geographic  Society,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  field  studies  were  conducted  over  the  past  two  years  by  Messrs.  Ian 
and  Eben  McMillan,  brothers,  of  Shandon  and  Cholame,  Calif.,  under  the 
scientific  direction  of  Dr.  Alden  H.  Miller,  noted  ornithologist  and  director 
of  the  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley. 
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GAME  BIOLOGISTS  Steve  Liscinsky,  Arnold  Hayden  and  W.  C.  Richter  plan  the 
strategy  of  their  turkey  tracking  task  force  in  McKean  County. 


A March  to  the  Woods . . . 


To  Scout  a Turkey 

By  Jerry  Wunz 
Game  Biologist 


THE  annual  January  Patrol  of  the 
McKean  County  Squad  of  the 
T.T.T.F.  (Turkey  Tracking  Task 
Force)  was  assembled  by  its  com- 
mander: “Men,  you  all  know  why 
were  here.  We’ve  got  a lot  of  march- 
ing to  do  today,  so  we  might  as  well 
get  started.  Executive  Officer  Arnie 
now  has  the  floor  for  route  assign- 
ments.” 

Arnie  assigned  census  routes  with 
militant  authority:  “Rick,  you’ll  be 
dropped  at  the  head  of  West  Branch. 
That’s  a seven-mile  hike,  so  you’ll 
have  to  hustle.  Stan,  since  you’re  not 
feeling  so  hot  today,  you  can  have 
a shorter  route— only  6%  miles  down 
Wildcat  to  the  ‘resevoy.’”  “That’s 
‘reservoir,’  ” Secretary  Abe  corrected 
Arnie’s  not  yet  completely  lost  New 


England  accent.  Arnie  retorted:  “Abe, 
you  go  down  Lyman,  up  Railroad 
Run  and  across  the  ridge  into  Hamlin 
—you  might  get  out  before  dark.” 

Finally  all  assignments  were  made 
and  we  piled  into  McKean  County 
Game  Protector  John  Putnam’s  four- 
wheel  drive  for  the  bouncing,  grind- 
ing ride  out  the  unplowed  Ridge 
Road  to  the  drop-off  point  where  each 
man  would  begin  his  census  route. 
“Everybody  got  snowshoes?”  asked 
John,  “We’ll  need  ’em.”  “Got  every- 
thing except  a compass— never  need 
one,”  replied  Rick,  confidently. 

Snowshoeing  through  the  winter- 
quiet  woods  may  sound  like  fun  to 
the  uninitiated,  and  it  is  if  you  don’t 
have  to  do  it  very  often.  But  it  can 
be,  and  often  is,  drudgery,  especially 
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under  soft  snow  conditions  that  cling 
to  snowshoes  or  cause  frequent  spills 
and  a face  full  of  snow. 

Who  does  this  work?  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  Game  Protectors, 
Research  Biologists,  Deputies,  and 
sometimes  interested  sportsmen  help. 
Why  do  we  do  this?  Not  just  because 
it  feels  so  good  when  we  stop,  but 
because  this  is  the  only  known  way 
to  census  the  elusive  wild  turkey  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy— by  counting 
his  tracks. 

You  would  think  in  this  age  of 
fantastic  scientific  breakthroughs  that 
make  it  possible  to  track  a small 
object  through  space  from  the  com- 
fort of  a chair  before  a radarscope, 
an  easier  method  could  be  devised  to 
aid  in  counting  turkeys.  Airplanes 
have  been  tried,  with  no  success. 
Helicopters  might,  but  we  don’t  have 
one.  Even  if  they  did  work,  it  would 
probably  be  necessary  to  land  in  the 
nearest  clearing  to  check  the  tracks 
on  foot  to  determine  sex  of  the 
turkeys— an  important  part  of  census 
data.  One  of  the  new  motorized  sleds 
would  be  very  helpful,  but  there  are 
some  areas  we  census  too  rough  for 
any  but  foot  travel.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
good  thing,  at  least  for  the  benefit 

DISTRICT  GAME  PROTECTOR  John 
Putnam,  wearing  snowshoes,  heads  for 
the  brush  and  his  area  to  scout  for 
turkeys. 


of  physical  fitness,  a machine  hasn’t 
been  developed  that  is  as  versatile 
and  dependable  as  the  primitive 
snowshoe. 

Why  do  we  need  to  count  turkeys 
in  the  first  place?  The  answer  should 
be  obvious.  The  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  needs  to  know  how  many 
turkeys  it  has  in  order  to:  (1)  set 
hunting  seasons  in  line  with  their 
populations  in  various  areas  of  the 
state  in  order  to  permit  maximum 
harvest  without  overshooting;  (2)  de- 
termine if  the  population  is  respond- 
ing to  the  things  we  do  to  help 
turkeys,  such  as  winter  feeding,  food 
plots,  stocking,  etc.;  (3)  to  learn  more 
about  their  winter  habits,  range, 
predation  and  other  mortality;  and 
other  basic  information  we  need  to 
perpetuate  and  improve  turkey  pop- 
ulations. 

The  Rendezvous 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  the  turkey 
trackers  assembled  one  by  one  as 
they  completed  their  census  routes  at 
the  predetermined  rendezvous  point. 
Each  reported  what  he  had  seen: 
“Six  hen  tracks  at  the  big  spring  seep 
at  the  mouth  of  Porcupine  Hollow, 
four  toms  and  ten  hens  in  East 
Branch  bottom,  two  toms  and  three 
hens  in  Pigeon  Hollow,  nine  hens  in 
Indian  Run,  a bear  still  out  at  the 
head  of  Haven’s  Brook,  a coyote 
track  in  Lyman  Run,’’  and  so  on. 

“Next  week  we  census  the  Licking 
Creek  experimental  area  with  the  help 
of  the  Juniata  County  chapter.  By  the 
way,  has  anyone  seen  Rick?” 


Ttotice 

With  this  issue  of  GAME 
NEWS,  the  subscription  rates 
increased  to  $1.50  per  year,  $4 
for  each  three-year  subscription. 
The  single  copy  rate  will  now 
be  15  cents  each. 
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About  the  Late  Small  Game  Season  . . . 

On  Hills  of  Memory 

By  Norman  E.  Wengert 

Photos  by  the  Author 


V I ’’IS  many  a mile  that  separates 
A Chicago,  111.,  from  the  Blue 
Mountains  of  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. Yet,  in  the  midst  of  hustle  and 
bustle,  nerve-fraying  sirens  and  street 
noises,  and  driving  tensions,  the  deli- 
cious minty  tang  of  hot  blue  balsam 
tea  gathered  in  Pennsylvania  sends 
my  thoughts  soaring,  traversing  the 
miles,  making  me  oblivious  to  the 
present  surroundings. 

’Twas  but  a short  time  ago  I spent 
a cherished  week  in  Penn’s  Woods, 
my  home,  the  cradle  of  wonders  of 
my  boyhood.  I had  dreamed  for 
weeks  of  the  Christmas  vacation  from 
college  and  was  warmly  anticipating 
the  week-long  hunting  season. 

The  first  morning  of  the  extended 
hunting  season  began  as  the  rosy-pink 
glow  of  a dawning  day  spread  its 
hue  over  a woodland  blanketed  with 
a foot  of  freshly-fallen  snow.  A deathly 
silence  permeated  all  the  land  as  if 
all  of  nature  had  stopped  breathing 
and  moving.  The  caress  of  cold  waft- 
ing breezes  sighing  through  the  “dis- 
mantled forest”  brought  the  blood 
rushing  to  my  reddening  cheeks.  I 
filled  my  lungs  with  deep  draughts 
of  woodland  air  and  with  a long  sigh 
relieved  myself  of  the  last  of  the  city’s 
stuffiness  and  tension. 

To  have  my  12-gauge  pump  cradled 
in  the  crook  of  my  arm  was  as  re- 
warding as  renewing  an  old  friend- 
ship. An  indescribable  feeling  of 
warmth  and  peace  of  mind  swept 
over  my  being.  As  I climbed  the 
mountainside  in  quest  of  grouse  and 
my  legs  settled  down  to  a steady 
stride  a well-put  phrase  of  John 
Muir’s  popped  into  my  mind:  “Climb 
the  mountains  and  get  their  good  tid- 
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A WOODLAND  chop-off,  mountain  bun- 
nies, and  three  happy  hunters. 

ings.  Nature’s  peace  will  flow  into 
you  as  sunshine  flows  into  trees.  The 
winds  will  blow  their  own  freshness 
into  you,  and  the  storms  their  energy, 
while  cares  will  drop  away  from  you 
like  the  leaves  of  autumn.”  I could 
not  portray  my  feelings  so  aptly. 

Despite  the  deep  snow  and  scarcity 
of  game  sitting  out  I had  a wonderful 
week.  Squirrel  sign  was  very  poor,  all 
due  to  the  deep  snow  and  cold.  Most 
of  the  grouse  eked  out  their  existence 
in  the  deep  mountain  recesses  and  on 
the  steep  laurel-studded  “hunks”  just 
off  the  crest  of  the  mountain  flats. 
Cottontail  mazes  and  intersections 
were  everywhere  and  so  were  their 
hideaways  — the  ground-hog  holes 
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where  most  of  them  took  refuge  dur- 
ing the  day.  ( Of  course,  I don’t  blame 
them,  for  I wouldn’t  sit  out  in  the 
cold  and  get  a wet  fanny  either  if  I 
had  the  choice  of  warmer  abode. ) 
However,  we  did  observe  a few  of 
them  who  came  out  to  hop  around 
for  no  other  discernible  reason  than 
the  fun  of  it,  even  though  appearing 
as  plainly  obvious  as  a “crow  on  a 
snowbank.” 

We  found  a few  brave  bunnies  sit- 
ting out,  usually  in  mountain  chop- 
offs  or  in  the  uprooted  stump  and 
branch  piles  of  an  old  orchard.  Some 
came  “barreling  out,”  appearing  quite 
large  against  the  snowy  background, 
and  their  “knock-arounds”  or  somer- 
saults at  the  crack  of  the  gun  attested 
to  another  proud  front  end  hit.  ’Twas 
surely  a thrill,  a clean  kill,  and  for 
added  pleasure  one  of  the  seven- 
month-old  beagle  pups  delivered  it 
to  our  waiting  hands. 

A Reminder 

These  pups  reminded  me  of  Bell 
and  Nell,  our  other  sister  beagles  who 
passed  away  after  thirteen  hard-hunt- 
ing years.  I could  see  them  as  clearly 
as  if  they  were  still  with  us.  They 
would  never  quit  a chase  and  I’ve 
seen  them  in  their  twilight  years  when 
they’d  chase  until  practically  dropping 
from  exhaustion.  We  never  intended 
that,  but  at  times  it  was  impossible 
to  take  them  off  the  chase  in  time. 
Some  of  my  fondest  memories  are  of 
them  “drilling”  mountain  bunnies  on 
two-  and  three-hour-long  chases  and 
our  frantic  running  to  head  off  the 
bunny  or  pick  stands  which  we  hoped 
would  be  where  the  rabbit  chose  to 
pass  next  trip  around.  The  wise  old 
cottontails  seldom  made  a so-called 
“circle”  back  to  their  nests.  Two  indi- 
vidual rabbits  stick  in  my  mind.  One 
was  a mountain  bunny  which  we 
jumped  every  year  at  the  same  spot 
far  up  on  the  mountainside.  For  years 
we  tried,  but  never  were  we  able  to 
intercept  him  before  he  lost  the  dogs. 
The  other  we  always  kicked  out  in  a 


high  grass  field.  In  his  environs  were 
a macadam  road  and  two  sets  of  rail- 
road tracks.  He  always  headed  there 
and  lost  the  dogs.  There  was  not  a 
single  hole  for  him  to  dive  into  and 
trv  as  we  could  we  never  could  figure 
out  how  he  managed  to  baffle  the 
beagles,  for  they  couldn’t  pick  up  his 
trail  anywhere. 

Then  there  was  the  bunny  bouncing 
down  a tractor  road  between  two  corn- 
fields. An  easy  shot— I thought.  Yet 
as  I raised  the  gun  he  began  swerving 
and  swinging  worse  than  a hula 
dancer.  He  swerved  left,  then  right, 
every  couple  feet  and  every  time  I 
pulled  the  trigger,  supposedly  with 
the  bead  on  his  hind  end,  he  seemed 
to  swerve  with  instinctive  timing,  and 
my  shot  “spritzed”  dirt  where  he  was 
supposed  to  have  been.  I emptied  my 
gun,  yet  on  he  ran,  bouncing  as  if  on 
little  springs.  I never  believed  it  could 
happen,  but  I proudly  commented: 
“You  deserved  to  live,  buster!” 

Hunting  in  snow  for  rabbits  can  be 
quite  exciting,  though  we  never  hunt 
until  the  snow  has  settled  enough  to 
hold  the  rabbit’s  weight.  Otherwise, 
they  cannot  run  well  and  have  no 
chance. 

Surprise  Attack 

One  snow-loving  rabbit  gave  me 
quite  a shock.  I’ve  often  rammed  a 
stick  under  roots  or  stumps  and  had 
a rabbit  tear  out  the  other  side,  but 
this  time  I had  spied  a little  hole  in 
a snowdrift  which  I presumed  led  to 
a ground-hog  hole  beneath.  However, 
I rammed  a stick  into  the  hole  as  a 
matter  of  habit  and  a big  bunny 
showered  snow  in  all  directions  as  he 
exploded  from  the  snowdrift.  I missed 
him  two  shots  before  he  dove  behind 
a stump,  but  my  dad  rolled  him  as 
he  sped  in  “high  gear”  over  the  open 
field.  That  fellow  had  dug  his  own 
cozy  snowhouse.  He  was  a fine  old 
buck,  biggest  of  the  season. 

That  reminded  me  of  the  time  a 
friend  of  my  dad’s  and  I were  stand- 
ing in  a tall  grass  field.  At  our  feet  I 
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saw  what  appeared  to  be  a very  well- 
made  rabbit  nest  in  a large  clump  of 
white  grass.  Naturally  assuming  that 
the  “owner”  was  not  at  home  I knelt 
down  to  examine  it  and  as  I shoved 
my  hand  into  the  apparently  empty 
nest— you  guessed  it— a bunny  burst 
out  of  the  clump!  Our  friend  got  the 
bunny  (on  the  second  shot  ’cause  he 
was  as  momentarily  surprised  as  I). 

Scared  by  Grouse 

As  for  being  downright  scared,  I 
think  the  biggest  shock  I ever  ex- 
perienced happened  while  grouse 
hunting  over  a Thanksgiving  holiday. 
I was  hunting  alone  along  the  bottom 
of  the  mountain  and  I followed  the 
tiny  streams  up  to  their  springs,  look- 
ing for  grouse  that  oft  are  found  in 
such  habitat.  I was  following  one  such 
trickle  up  a hill  to  the  flat  above.  I 
knew  there  would  be  ferns  and 
grasses  there,  a perfect  spot  for  a 
grouse.  I was  especially  ready— noth- 
ing could  surprise  me.  I carefully 
peered  over  the  crest,  and,  seeing 
nothing,  I showed  myself,  took  a few 
steps-WHOOM!  WHOOM!  Not  one, 
but  two  “brown  bombers”  zoomed 
from  their  coverts.  My  heart  actually 
stopped  for  a split  second;  without 
thought  the  gun  came  up.  I fired  at 
the  first,  then  spun,  trying  for  the  sec- 
ond. I had  only  crippled  the  first,  so 
I dispatched  it,  but  I had  missed  the 
second.  I could  do  nothing  but  stand 
motionless,  for  my  thumping  heart  was 
making  a drum  out  of  my  rib  cage 
and  I was  breathing  as  hard  as  if  I’d 
been  running  up  the  hill  through  two 
feet  of  snow.  I had  prepared  myself 
for  one,  but  two  of  those  bombshells 
exploding  together  completely  un- 
nerved me.  It  was  my  only  chance  for 
a true  double  on  grouse,  but,  as  I 
searched,  making  sure  I had  not  hit 
the  second  bird,  I said  a little  prayer, 
thanking  Mother  Nature  for  letting  it 
get  away.  I was  more  than  satisfied. 

As  I fondled  the  dead  bird,  I pon- 
dered over  its  lifeless  form.  It  seems 
that  the  more  I hunt  the  less  game  I 


need  in  my  gamebag  to  make  the  day 
perfect.  After  the  shot  nothing  but  a 
lifeless  form  remains,  robbed  of  its 
spirit,  when  a second  before  it  was  a 
vibrant  pulsating  child  of  nature,  full 
of  the  zest  of  life,  in  this  case  the  King 
of  the  Woodlands,  our  noble  state 
bird,  my  favorite  bird.  How  I revel  in 
seeing  him  burst  from  cover,  always 
unnerving  one,  oft  seeming  to  put  the 
nearest  tree  between  himself  and  you. 
But  there  is  no  thrill  in  a tiny  body 
and  lifeless  bundle  of  feathers— only 
death.  And  so  it  is,  I hunt,  yet  the 
fun  is  in  the  spirit  of  it,  of  just  being 
in  nature,  in  God’s  own  world. 

As  I spent  those  cherished  hours  re- 
visiting the  old  familiar  haunts  of  my 
boyhood,  rambling  over  the  hills  of 
memory,  I relived  all  the  joyous  ad- 
ventures of  the  past.  Ofttimes  I would 
pause  to  reflect,  to  contemplate,  and 
I couldn’t  help  feeling  that  often,  we, 
the  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania,  miss 
so  much  by  living  for  only  the  ad- 
venture of  the  moment.  How  much 
richer  could  our  day  afield  become— 
not  by  measuring  our  satisfaction 
merely  by  the  amount  of  dead  game, 
though  a full  game  pouch  tugging  at 
one’s  shoulders  at  the  end  of  a hard 
day  of  hunting  is  so  sweetly  reward- 
ing, but  by  the  freeing  of  one’s  very 
soul  in  the  appreciation  of  all  of 
nature’s  wonders.  And  then,  if  the 
world  has  not  corrupted  and  con- 

"LET  ME  get  a whiff!"  Queen  seems  to 
say  as  Lady  hurries  away  with  the  bunny. 
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taminated  one  too  much,  he  returns 
home  a better,  happier,  more  peace- 
ful man. 

I love  to  revel  in  the  wonderful 
heritage  of  Penn’s  Woods.  I envision 
a glorious  elk  bugling  in  a woodland 
glade;  clouds  of  passenger  pigeons 
obscuring  the  sun;  a fleeting  glimpse 
of  a graceful  cougar  leaping  to  a rock 
crest,  pausing  to  survey  his  wilderness 
realm;  a pack  of  wolves  racing  over  a 
moonlit  expanse  of  snow;  a coyote 
howling  on  a hill,  silhouetted  by  a 
hazy  moon;  and  I tremble  at  the 
thought  of  seeing  a herd  of  shaggy 
wood  bison,  their  huge  bulks  defying 
attack,  wending  their  way  down  their 
age-old  paths.  Above  all,  my  heart 
leaps  to  realize  that  where  my  lug 
soles  now  trod  the  soft  moccasined 
feet  of  a civilization  now  forever  gone 
once  lived  and  loved,  that  of  the  only 
true  native  Americans,  the  Indians. 
O wild  and  fearless  child  of  the  for- 
est, living  in  harmony  with  all  of 
nature,  how  much  happier  and  more 
content  were  you  than  we  who  antag- 
onize her  at  every  turn.  Forgive  us 
for  our  terrible  sin.  Though  we  de- 
stroyed you  in  our  selfish  ways  we 
are  ever  haunted  by  you,  for  your 
names  linger  forever  on  our  moun- 
tains, rivers,  streams,  lakes,  cities,  and 
towns. 

A Great  Loss 

Surely  we  have  a noble  heritage, 
but  in  itself  it  means  nothing  if  we 
do  not  preserve  the  little  that  is  left. 
We  destroyed  it  as  we  are  still  de- 
stroying it,  and  will  continue  to  de- 
stroy it.  All  of  us  have  seen  the  best 
hunting  spots  torn  up  or  polluted  in 
the  name  of  our  so-called  progress. 
And  it  has  been  to  our  eternal  shame. 
Yet,  the  fight  for  wilderness  and  con- 
servation is  waged  boldly  and  proudly 
by  our  most  sensitive  and  farsighted 
individuals.  Even  if  the  battle  is  to 
be  lost,  it  is  not  important  whether 
or  not  we  lose,  but  how  well  we  fight. 
All  of  us  who  revel  in  the  great  out- 
doors must  fight  together,  if  not  for 


the  present  then  for  the  sake  of  our 
future  generations. 

My  thoughts  then  turn  to  the  one 
adventure  I always  relive,  that  of  the 
truly  greatest  and  most  thrilling  ex- 
perience of  my  life— the  day  I downed 
my  first  buck.  Twas  when  I was 
fifteen.  My  dad  and  I kept  tabs  on 
four  bucks  traveling  together,  an  8- 
pointer,  a spike,  and  two  5-pointers, 
from  midsummer  up  to  deer  season. 
Our  stands  were  well-chosen  in  the 
open  timber  between  two  chop-offs, 
one  on  either  side  and  one  above. 
Mine  was  near  a huge  old  chestnut 
log  which  has  since  become  very  dear 
to  me. 

Sudden  Storm 

We  crouched  behind  its  gray  bulk 
many  a time  to  watch  the  bucks  on 
misty  mornings.  One  evening,  as  we 
waited  for  the  deer  to  show,  a violent 
thunderstorm  began  to  vent  its  wrath 
on  our  little  part  of  the  earth.  So, 
I backed  into  the  length  of  the  hollow 
old  chestnut  log  and  as  I lay  con- 
tented and  dry  within  its  sturdy  body, 
breathing  deeply  of  the  freshness  of 
the  rain-soaked  woods,  one  of  the  5- 
pointers  trotted  right  past  my  log,  his 
white  flag  up  and  waving  good-bye 
as  he  began  to  bound  down  the 
mountain. 

Then  came  the  opening  morn  of 
buck  season  and  I huddled  in  my 
Woolrich,  wiggling  my  toes  to  keep 
up  circulation.  I loaded  up  early  so  as 
not  to  scare  any  deer  by  working  the 
action  on  my  prized  Remington  30:06 
pump  close  to  the  long-awaited,  long- 
dreamed  of  7:00  a.m.  It  had  taken 
many  months  of  eager  saving  to  get 
that  rifle  and  I had  used  it  on  “whistle- 
pigs”  all  summer  to  get  the  feel  of  it. 

As  daylight  crept  into  the  woods, 
ever  so  slowly,  the  faint  changing  out- 
lines of  trees,  shrubs,  rocks  and  their 
shadows  assumed  all  kinds  of  sug- 
gestive poses.  “Is  that  a deer  standing 
there,  looking  right  at  me?”  I stood 
transfixed,  trembling  with  anticipa- 
tion, eyes  glued  on  the  spot,  watching 
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AND  FOR  ADDED  pleasure,  one  of  the  seven-month-old  beagle  pups  delivered  it  to 
our  waiting  hands. 


for  movement.  I finally  decided  it 
was  nothing  but  an  old  stump.  A 
number  of  times  my  imagination  ran 
away  with  my  senses.  I was  expect- 
antly nervous  and  I suppose  and  hope 
that  I always  may  experience  such  ex- 
citement and  anticipation  in  my  hunt- 
ing. It  adds  so  much  to  the  pure  ad- 
venture. 

No  Buck  Fever 

Many  thoughts  raced  through  my 
mind.  I had  often  observed  deer  in 
the  woods,  but  now  that  the  pressure 
was  on,  would  I remain  coolheaded 
or  would  I get  the  dreaded  “buck 
fever”  I’d  heard  so  many  stories  about. 

As  daylight  spread  and  the  woods 
again  became  familiar  I settled  down 
to  waiting  and  watching  with,  I felt, 
the  eyes  of  an  eagle.  There  had  been 
no  shooting,  no  sound  anywhere, 
when  I suddenly  thought  I heard 
noise  in  the  leaves  up  the  mountain 
behind  me.  Slowly  turning  to  my  left 
I instantly  saw  a nice  buck  bearing 
down  on  me.  Instinct  took  over.  I 
had  no  time  to  think,  to  plan.  I spun 
around,  the  prized  rifle  automatically 
jumping  to  my  shoulder.  Already  he 
was  coming  broadside.  He  was  fresh, 
freshly  “spooked,”  bounding  in  long 
graceful  leaps.  I remember  hastily 
trying  to  get  the  bead  behind  his 
shoulder,  failing,  and  pulling  the 


trigger  anyway.  The  second  shot  I 
don’t  even  remember.  My  dad  said 
he  could  barely  see  the  deer,  but  that 
I shot  fast,  on  each  jump.  He  told  me 
he  was  saying  “C’mon,  kid!  C’mon, 
kid!”  He  was  living  it  with  me,  I 
know.  I settled  down  for  the  third 
shot,  collapsing  him  in  the  midst  of 
a long  leap  with  a lung  shot.  There 
he  lay,  one  of  the  beautiful  5-pointers, 
not  ten  yards  from  my  favorite  chest- 
nut log.  It  was  all  over,  my  first  buck, 
and  somehow  I kept  asking  myself 
“Is  it  really  true?”  I felt  it  hard  to 
believe  my  dreams  had  materialized. 

Back  from  those  dear  hills  of  mem- 
ory am  I.  It  was  a wonderful  week, 
hunting  alone  as  well  as  with  my  dad, 
wandering  in  solitude,  communing 
with  nature,  and  regaining  peace  of 
mind  and  contentment.  I like  to  think 
that  memories  are  the  sweetest  part 
of  life,  for  as  I wandered  amidst 
Penn’s  Woods  I created  many  new 
memories  and  relived  the  cherished 
ones  of  days  gone  by.  I love  my  cradle 
of  wonders,  the  Pennsylvania  out- 
doors. Though  educational  pursuits 
have  interrupted  my  life  as  a Penn- 
sylvanian they  have  but  made  me 
more  acutely  aware  that  I must  re- 
turn home,  home  to  the  forest-clad 
hills  of  Penn’s  Woods,  the  hills  of 
memory. 
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Diary  of  a Game  Protector— Episode  No.  11 


GAME  PROTECTOR’S  life  is 
like  a doctor’s  in  one  respect— he 
is  subject  to  call  at  any  time.  On 
Easter  Sunday,  April  21,  1935,  I 
thought  that  surely  I would  be  able 
to  spend  the  day  with  my  family  at 
our  home  in  West  Lawn,  about  five 
miles  west  of  Reading.  Shortly  after 
noon  I received  a telephone  call  from 
a brother  of  one  of  the  judges  in  Berks 
County  asking  me  to  come  to  see  him 
at  his  home  near  Womelsdorf,  a few 
miles  farther  west  along  the  Reading 
Pike.  I left  home  in  about  half  an 
hour  for  this  gentleman’s  big  home 
on  a hill  north  of  the  highway.  I in- 
troduced myself  and  was  invited  into 
his  living  room.  One  of  the  first  ques- 
tions he  asked  me  was,  how  long  had 
I worked  for  the  Game  Commission? 
I told  him  “20  years’’  but  there  seemed 
to  be  a tone  about  the  question  that 
indicated  there  was  a possibility  that 
unless  things  turned  out  O.K.  I could 
be  nearing  the  end  of  my  service. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  tell  me  why 
he  had  asked  me  to  come  to  confer 
with  him.  He  said  he  had  received  a 
telephone  call  from  Washington  from 
United  States  Senator  “So  and  So”  of 
Pennsylvania  about  two  major  league 
baseball  players  who  had  apparently 
violated  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Laws 
the  previous  season  and  that  he 
wished  the  charges  to  be  dropped 
against  them.  I told  the  gentleman, 
let  us  call  him  Mr.  Mark,  that  I had 
received  word  from  the  Game  Pro- 
tector in  Bucks  County,  Warren  Fretz, 
that  he  had  been  advised  recently  of 
alleged  violations  of  the  Game  Law 
during  the  1934  hunting  season  by 
these  two  baseball  players  and  asked 

I for  instructions  as  to  the  best  way  to 
handle  these  cases.  I further  told  Mr. 

I Mark  that  I had  not  investigated  the 
complaints  yet  but  that  as  quickly  as 
possible  I would  go  to  Bucks  County 
and  conduct  a thorough  investigation 
into  the  charges.  If  they  proved  to  be 
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correct  it  would  be  my  duty  to  follow 
through  and  see  that  these  men  were 
arrested  and  paid  the  penalty.  Mr. 
Mark  was  advised  that  we  officers  had 
taken  an  oath  of  office  to  execute  our 
duties  honestly  and  fairly  and  that 
this  would  be  done.  I thought  to  my- 
self that  if  my  job  is  such  that  I can 
be  dismissed  for  doing  my  duty  I do 
not  want  that  kind  of  a job. 

When  Mr.  Mark  saw  that  the 
charges  would  not  be  dropped,  if  cor- 
rect, he  asked  me  to  do  him  a favor. 
He  said,  “If  your  investigation  shows 
that  the  charges  are  correct  and  you 
are  going  to  take  action,  will  you  so 
advise  me  before  you  go  ahead?”  I 
did  not  see  any  reason  why  this  could 
not  be  done  and  told  him  he  would 
be  so  notified.  I did  go  to  Bucks 
County  later  and  Game  Protector 
Fretz,  a Deputy  Game  Protector  and 
I made  a complete  investigation  and 
it  was  soon  learned  that  these  charges 
were  correct.  I so  notified  Mr.  Mark 
and  told  him  we  would  close  out  the 
cases  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

It  was  a case  of  waiting  until  the 
respective  baseball  teams  to  which 
these  men  belonged  came  to  Phila- 
delphia to  play  the  Athletics.  I secured 
a warrant  from  a justice  of  the  Peace 
in  Doylestown  for  Tony  Banning,  we 
shall  call  him,  our  first  man.  On  Thurs- 
day, August  29,  1935,  I met  Game 
Protector  Stucke,  of  Philadelphia,  at 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel.  We 
asked  a bellboy  about  Banning  and 
he  said  that  all  the  players  had  left 
the  hotel  earlier  for  the  ball  park  as 
they  scheduled  a practice  period  each 
day  ahead  of  the  game.  We  drove  to 
the  stadium  and  after  parking  our  car 
contacted  a policeman  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  seeing  Tony  Banning.  He 
soon  told  us  that  there  was  no  chance 
to  see  any  of  the  players  until  after 
the  game  so  we  decided  to  buy  tickets 
and  see  what  was  my  first  Major 
League  baseball  game.  We  soon 
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learned  where  the  exit  was  for  the 
visiting  team  players  and  decided  to 
go  down  there  very  quickly  at  the  end 
of  the  game  to  meet  our  man  as  soon 
as  he  came  out  of  the  showers. 

We  didn’t  know  exactly  what  he 
looked  like  at  close  range  but  we  saw 
a man  and  his  young  son  walking 
around  in  front  of  the  shower  room. 
We  asked  the  boy  if  he  knew  which 
man  was  Banning  and  he  told  us  he 
did.  We  told  the  boy  we  would  have 
to  talk  with  Banning  and  gave  the  bo)i 
some  money  if  he  would  point  him  out 
to  us  when  he  came  out  of  the  locker 
room.  The  boy  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about,  all  right,  and  after 
watching  several  men  come  out  he 
spotted  Tony  and  called  to  him, 
“Tony,  here  are  two  men  to  see  you.’’ 
Tony  came  over  to  us  and  we  intro- 
duced ourselves  promptly  as  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Protectors  and  said  we 
had  a warrant  for  him  from  a Justice 
of  the  Peace  in  Doylestown  for  hunt- 
ing in  Pennsylvania  one  day  the  pre- 
vious season  without  the  proper  non- 
resident hunter’s  license.  He  was  from 
a New  England  state.  There  would 
have  been  a fine  for  each  day  he  used 
it  but  we  couldn’t  prove  he  used  it 
more  than  one  day.  There  would  also 
have  been  a fine  for  taking  game  out 
of  Pennsylvania  on  the  resident  hunt- 
er’s license  he  had,  but  again  we 


couldn’t  prove  how  much  game  he 
took  out  of  the  state  on  that  license. 
He  said  “I  thought  Senator  So  and  So 
had  that  all  straightened  out  as  my 
partner  had  told  me.”  I told  him  that 
the  Senator  hadn’t  gotten  it  straight- 
ened out  that  way  and  that  we  could 
either  serve  the  warrant  and  take 
him  to  Doylestown  or  he  could  settle 
with  us  for  the  charge  on  a field  ac- 
knowledgment and  receipt.  He  said 
“If  you  will  come  along  down  to  the 
hotel  I will  settle  directly  with  you.” 
When  we  left  the  park  two  or  three 
of  Tony’s  buddies  were  waiting  in  a 
taxicab  for  him  to  go  along  back  to 
the  hotel  with  them.  They  called  to 
him  to  “Come  on.”  He  said,  “No,  I am 
going  to  ride  to  the  hotel  with  these 
gentlemen.”  When  we  arrived  at  his 
room  he  told  us  that  he  didn’t  have 
sufficient  money  in  his  pockets  to  pay 
the  fine  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  costs, 
but  if  we  would  go  down  to  the  hotel 
desk  with  him  he  would  get  a check 
cashed.  We  went  along  down  with 
him  and  when  some  of  his  buddies 
saw  him  in  the  lobby  they  seemed  to 
know  something  was  doing  and  they 
asked  him  if  they  could  be  of  any 
help.  He  said,  “No  thanks.  We  are 
making  out  all  right.” 

When  we  returned  to  his  room  we 
signed  the  necessary  forms  and  gave 
him  the  proper  receipt  for  his  money. 


HARRINGTON  WAS  AN  ENTIRELY  different  type  man  from  Banning.  He  started 
to  "spout  off"  in  no  uncertain  terms. 


He  was  a perfect  gentleman  and  our 
relations  with  him  were  very  cordial. 
He  was  a high-type  man  and  appeared 
to  be  well  educated.  Game  Protector 
Stucke  was  inclined  to  be  rather  a 
stern  chap  at  times  and  a bit  on  what 
we  might  call  the  “hard-boiled  side,” 
but  he  marveled  at  Tony’s  actions  and 
his  gentlemanly  attitude.  Stucke  just 
couldn’t  understand  it,  especially  since 
he  was  so  accustomed  to  dealing  with 
so  many  really  tough  Game  Law  vio- 
lators down  in  the  marshes  in  the 
southern  part  of  Philadelphia. 

II  secured  a warrant  in  Doylestown 
for  our  second  ballplayer  whom  we 
shall  call  Chuck  Harrington.  I met 
Game  Protector  Stucke  on  Saturday 
morning,  September  28,  1935,  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  we  went  to  the  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  Hotel  much  earlier  this 
time  so  that  the  players  would  not 
have  left  yet  for  the  stadium  for  their 
practice.  We  had  a bellboy  identify 
our  player.  We  called  him  aside 
quietly  and  told  him  who  we  were 
and  that  we  had  a warrant  for  his 
arrest  for  his  refusal  the  previous  sea- 
son while  hunting  in  Bucks  County  to 
show  his  hunter’s  license  to  a Deputy 
Game  Protector  in  the  field.  Harring- 
ton was  entirely  a different  type  man 
from  Banning.  He  soon  told  us  that 
Senator  So  and  So  had  that  matter 
“straightened  out.”  He  started  to 
“spout  off”  in  no  uncertain  terms  and 
I could  soon  see  that  Stucke’s  reaction 
was  entirely  different  than  with  the 


other  man.  I told  him  that  we  could 
either  serve  the  warrant  and  take  him 
to  Doylestown  for  a hearing  if  that  is 
what  he  preferred  or  we  could  collect 
the  fine  and  costs  from  him  and  close 
the  case.  He  soon  saw  that  it  would 
be  much  better  for  his  career  in  the 
“public  eye”  to  straighten  things  out 
quickly  in  this  way,  so  he  paid  the 
fine  and  costs  to  us  in  the  manner 
authorized.  His  temper  and  tongue, 
however,  were  at  fever  pitch.  His 
buddies  offered  their  help  to  him,  if 
needed,  as  they  saw  he  was  pretty 
well  “riled  up.”  I could  easily  under- 
stand now  why  he  would  be  guilty  of 
refusing  to  show  his  hunting  license. 

Harrington  lived  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  in  those  days  could  claim 
a Pennsylvania  voting  residence,  as  I 
understand  it,  but  like  anyone  else  he 
could  not  take  game  out  of  the  state 
on  a resident  license.  Again,  we 
couldn’t  prove  and  had  no  way  of 
knowing  how  much  game  he  took  out 
of  Pennsylvania  on  a resident  license. 
Harrington  and  Banning  must  have 
learned  the  lesson  that  celebrities  can- 
not expect  to  go  through  life  by  hav- 
ing some  influential  person  intercede 
for  them  and  have  them  exonerated 
from  being  amenable  to  the  laws, 
rules  and  regulations  with  which  we 
all  must  deal.  We  met  many  baseball 
players  in  the  course  of  our  field  work 
and  almost  without  exception  they 
were  good  sportsmen  and  wonderful 
fellows. 


Northeast  Wildlife  Conference  Scheduled  in  Pennsylvania 

The  14th  annual  Northeast  Wildlife  Conference  will  be  held  in  Harrisburg, 
January  17-20,  1965,  with  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  serving  as  co-hosts.  Invitations  have  been  extended 
to  commissioners,  fisheries  and  wildlife  technicians,  law  enforcement  officers, 
information  specialists  and  engineers  from  northeastern  states  and  Canadian 
provinces  to  attend  the  three-day  meeting  at  the  Penn-Harris  Hotel.  Some 
500  wildlife  and  fisheries  technicians  are  expected  to  attend  the  conference 
which  will  offer  a varied  program  in  numerous  management  subjects.  Member 
states  include  all  the  New  England  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 
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Adaptable— 
That's  Grouse 


By  Albert  G.  Shimmel 


WHEN  early  man,  migrating  across 
North  America,  came  to  the 
beautiful  wooded  valleys  of  Pennsyl- 
vania with  its  strange  and  terrible 
creatures,  he  also  found  the  ruffed 
grouse.  Alexander  Wetmore  and  his 
scientific  associates,  excavating  in  the 
layered  debris  of  the  Frankstown  cave, 
found,  mingled  with  the  bones  of 
animals  long  extinct,  part  of  a skull 
and  the  leg  bone  of  a grouse.  They 
set  the  age  of  the  remains  at  25,000 
years. 

The  ruffed  grouse  has  survived 
predators  including  man,  changes  in 
climate  and  temperature,  while  his 
larger  contemporaries  succumbed.  It 
is  small  wonder  that  he  occasionally 
leaves  the  modern  gunner  scratching 
his  head  in  chagrin  as  he  watches  his 
intended  victim  dodge  away  un- 
scathed. His  ability  to  survive  can  be 
summed  up  in  one  word,  ADAPT- 
ABLE. 

Some  characteristics  of  the  grouse 
that  have  contributed  to  its  survival 
make  interesting  studies. 

The  grouse  is  protectively  colored 
and  depends  instinctively  on  this  pro- 
tection to  escape  detection.  Its  russets, 
buffs,  grays  and  blacks  match  the  lit- 
tered forest  floor  to  such  a remarkable 
degree  that  to  detect  a crouching  bird 
or  discover  a nesting  hen  is  a com- 
bination of  keen  observation  and 


Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III 

THE  RUFFED  GROUSE  has  survived 
predators  including  man,  changes  in 
climate  and  temperature,  while  his  larger 
contemporaries  succumbed. 

happy  accident,  with  emphasis  on  the 
latter.  The  hen  is  so  confident  of  her 
near  perfect  camouflage  that  you  will 
almost  step  on  her  before  she  flushes. 
Within  a few  yards  she  crumples  to 
the  ground,  tumbling  helplessly,  trails 
a limp  wing  and  invites  you  to  cap- 
ture an  apparently  helpless  bird. 
When  you  have  followed  sufficient 
distance  while  she  manages  to  stay 
barely  beyond  your  reach,  she  sud- 
denly makes  a remarkable  recovery 
and  leaves  her  pursuer  duped. 

Grouse  chicks  leave  the  nest  almost 
as  soon  as  they  are  hatched  and  dry. 
I observed  two  nests  during  the  past 
spring.  In  the  first,  the  eleven  eggs 
hatched  between  6 p.m.  and  5:30  a.m. 
and  although  I searched  diligently  an 
area  enclosing  considerable  distance 
from  the  nest,  neither  chicks  nor  adult 
were  discovered.  Several  days  later 
they  visited  a clearing  and  were  ob- 
served by  a woodcutter.  The  second 
nest  was  located  on  May  3.  It  con- 
tained a completed  clutcb  of  12  eggs. 
I observed  the  nest  with  considerable 
regularity  in  hopes  that  photographs 
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of  the  hatching  chicks  could  be  ob- 
tained. I visited  the  nest  on  the  eve- 
ning of  May  24  at  7:15  o’clock.  The 
female  was  brooding  so  I left  her  un- 
disturbed. At  2:00  p.m.  the  following 
day  I again  visited  the  nest  to  find  the 
eggs  hatched  and  the  nest  deserted. 
Three  days  later  I found  the  brood 
feeding  along  the  edge  of  a wild 
strawberry  patch  less  than  a hundred 
yards  from  the  empty  nest.  I counted 
twelve  chicks.  I had  them  under  ob- 
servation for  a half  hour  and  although 
they  were  unaware  of  my  presence  no 
photographic  opportunities  material- 
ized. 

Animal  Food 

Grouse  chicks  require  a larger  per- 
centage of  animal  food  during  their 
first  days  after  hatching  than  at  any 
other  time  during  their  lives.  Insects 
fill  this  need.  The  brood  usually  clings 
to  the  nearest  clearing  during  this 
period,  be  it  an  old  field  or  the  edge 
of  a grassy  forest  road. 

Until  chicks  acquire  the  power  of 
flight  they  usually  squat  or  hide  when 
disturbed.  At  such  times  the  female 
squeals  and  attempts  to  lead  the  in- 
truder away  by  pretending  injury.  The 
huffy,  brown  striped  chicks  crouch 
motionless  or  creep  under  cover.  They 
match  their  surroundings  so  perfectly 
as  to  be  almost  invisible. 

After  the  age  of  two  weeks  the 
family  group  will  fly  in  all  directions 
at  the  first  sign  of  danger.  When  the 
chicks  alight  they  remain  quiet  until 
the  mother  calls.  She  gathers  them 
with  a low  murmuring  note  resem- 
bling the  distant  cooing  of  a mourning 
dove.  The  chicks  respond  with  thin 
pipings  until  they  are  once  more  to- 
gether. 

When  winter  comes  the  grouse  ac- 
quires a heavy  undercoat  of  down 
that  covers  his  legs  to  the  toes  like  a 
pair  of  Dutch  pantaloons.  He  develops 
at  the  same  time  rodlike  appendages 
that  grow  along  the  sides  of  the  toes. 
These  almost  treble  the  foot  surface 
that  comes  in  contact  with  the  ground. 
These  plates  serve  as  efficient  snow- 


shoes,  enabling  the  grouse  to  walk 
along  the  surface  of  the  snow.  These 
plates  are  moulted  in  early  spring 
when  there  is  no  longer  need  for  them. 

When  snow  covers  the  ground  and 
many  creatures  find  survival  precari- 
ous the  grouse  takes  to  the  trees  sub- 
sisting on  the  buds  of  aspen,  birch, 
apple,  cherry,  birch  and  other  decid- 
uous trees.  It  roosts  in  the  evergreen 
thickets  with  its  feathers  fluffed  to 
trap  pockets  of  insulating  air. 

Grouse  discovered  long  ago  that 
when  the  temperature  dropped  and 
strong  wind  made  tree  roosting  un- 
comfortable a deep  snow  bank  fur- 
nished needed  insulation  that  helped 
to  conserve  body  heat.  Sometimes 
grouse  will  walk  up  and  burrow  into 
the  snow  while  at  other  times  they 
plunge  at  an  oblique  angle  from  a 
high  limb  or  from  full  flight.  They 
hollow  out  a space  slightly  larger 
than  the  body  a foot  or  more  from  the 
entrance  but  seldom  more  than  a few 
inches  below  the  surface.  In  most 
“igloos”  a breathing  hole  or  vent  is 
observed.  These  snow  caves  are  gen- 
erally occupied  for  a single  night  but 
if  the  weather  is  severe  grouse  may 
remain  under  cover  for  several  days. 
When  the  bird  wishes  to  leave  such  a 
shelter  it  simply  walks  out  in  the  op- 

NEST  AND  EGGS  of  a grouse  the  day 
before  hatching.  Within  hours  after  hatch- 
ing, grouse  chicks  are  able  to  leave  the 
nest.  Photo  by  the  Author 
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Photo  by  the  Author 

A GROUSE  SNOW  ROOST  where  the 
birds  weather  a winter  storm  or  low 
temperatures.  Note  the  air  hole  in  upper 
left. 

posite  direction  from  the  entrance. 
If  disturbed  it  will  burst  from  the 
shelter  scattering  snow  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

Often  either  by  accident  or  design 
the  entrance  is  filled  with  snow.  Birds 
have  been  trapped  when  the  weather 
caused  the  formation  of  crusted  snow 
too  thick  for  the  birds  to  break 
through. 

Snow  roosting  grouse  are  vulnerable 
to  predation.  I once  captured  a grouse 
by  hand  as  it  roosted  in  a snow  shel- 


ter. Foxes  and  owls  benefit  when 
grouse  seek  such  a shelter,  yet  they 
are  alert  and  several  experiments  have 
shown  that  the  slightest  shadow  fall- 
ing across  the  bird’s  hiding  place  will 
cause  it  to  burst  into  flight. 

It  is  amazing  to  observe  the  volume 
of  droppings  that  accumulate  in  a 
snow  roost  during  a single  night.  They 
consist  of  fibrous  material  from  win- 
ter feeding  on  buds.  It  is  presumed 
that  it  requires  a larger  volume  of 
woody  material  to  supply  the  bird’s 
caloric  intake. 

Occasionally  grouse  visit  the  feed- 
ers provided  by  sportsmen  and  sample 
the  grain  that  the  squirrels  have  dis- 
carded but  the  grouse  is  wholly  inde- 
pendent and  can  find  its  food  in  the 
trees. 

Fully  90  per  cent  of  the  grouse’s 
food  is  vegetable  in  origin.  Only  dur- 
ing the  first  weeks  of  life  is  animal 
material  required  in  any  quantity. 
This  animal  protein  is  predominantly 
insects.  To  the  grouse,  food  shortages 
are  unknown.  Its  food  has  included 
over  300  species  of  plants  comprising 
60  families.  Given  reasonable  cover, 
access  to  water  and  a supply  of  gravel 
plus  a few  insects  the  grouse  is  con- 
tented. Given  sufficient  time  its  adapt- 
ability might  extend  its  span  beyond 
the  age  of  man. 


Flyway  Meeting  Held  at  Pymatuning 

A two-day  work  session  of  the  Canada  Goose  Committee,  Technical  Sec- 
tion, Atlantic  Flyway  Council,  was  held  at  the  Pymatuning  Goose  Manage- 
ment Area  on  October  20  and  21. 

In  addition  to  preparing  a draft  of  an  outline  for  goose  management  in 
the  entire  flyway  the  group  inspected  waterfowl  development  in  the  Pyma- 
tuning region.  All  visiting  members  were  impressed  by  the  waterfowl  man- 
agement and  development  activities  in  the  Pymatuning  area,  and  expressed 
their  amazement  of  the  future  potential  for  additional  development. 

Members  of  the  Committee  in  attendance  were  Robert  Fuller,  Waterfowl 
Biologist,  Vermont  Fish  and  Game  Department;  Otto  Florschutz,  Waterfowl 
Biologist,  North  Carolina  Conservation  Department;  Dr.  Jay  Harmic,  Assistant 
Director,  Delaware  Fish  and  Game  Department;  and  Morton  Smith,  Atlantic 
Flyway  Biologist,  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Ray  Sickles  is  presently 
acting  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  was  host  for  the  meeting. 
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GOOD  HEARING  calls  for  good  equipment,  and  deer  are  liberally  endowed.  Their 
external  ears  are  long,  broad  and  deeply  cupped,  and  well  proportioned. 


An  Acute  Sense  . . . 


How  Deer  Hear 

By  Jim  Hayes 


T THE  close  of  the  1962  buck 
season  I was  watching  four  doe 
deer  feeding  in  an  apple  orchard  on 
the  hillside  opposite  our  camp.  It  was 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  most  of  the 
hunters  had  left  the  woods.  It  was  so 
quiet  you  could  almost  hear  the  pine 
needles  drop. 

Suddenly  and  for  no  apparent  rea- 
son the  deer  stopped  feeding  and 
looked  down  the  valley,  flicking  their 
tails  nervously.  After  a few  minutes 
they  turned  and  picked  their  way 
across  the  orchard  and  went  into  the 
pines. 

Curious  as  to  what  had  alerted 
these  deer,  as  I had  seen  or  heard 
nothing  that  would  account  for  their 
action,  I looked  down  the  valley. 
Since  the  disturbance  occurred  down- 
wind of  the  deers  position,  and  there 
was  nothing  in  sight,  I concluded  that 
they  must  have  heard  something. 

Five  minutes  later  a hunter  came 
walking  out  of  the  woods  and  headed 


up  the  valley.  At  the  point  he  came 
into  sight  he  was  at  least  four  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  orchard  where 
the  deer  had  been. 

At  what  distance,  I wondered,  had 
the  deer  heard  this  hunter?  How  far 
away  had  he  been  when  their  ears 
first  detected  the  sound  of  his  foot- 
steps, the  snapping  of  twigs?  And  how 
far  can  deer  really  hear,  anyway? 
The  more  you  consider  it,  the  more 
interesting  the  question  becomes. 

The  power  of  hearing  is  a faculty 
that  is  usually  taken  for  granted.  We 
hear  what  we  hear.  Our  attention 
focuses  on  the  source  of  sounds,  on 
cause  and  effect,  rather  than  on  the 
mechanics  of  the  hearing  process.  Yet 
hearing  is  tremendously  important.  It 
opens  up  to  us  the  entire  world  of 
sound,  with  all  its  limitless  horizons. 
It  alerts  us,  from  a distance  and  with- 
out aid  of  sight,  to  the  presence  of 
enemies.  Because  hearing  discerns  as 
well  as  perceives,  it  provides  clues  as 
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to  the  cause  of  sounds.  The  sound  of 
a wild  turkey  running  through  the 
forest  is  not  the  same  as  that  made 
by  a dog.  The  sound  of  tree  branches 
rustling  in  the  wind  is  not  the  sound 
of  a limb  being  brushed  aside  by  a 
passing  hunter.  The  subtle  and  del- 
icate ear  distinguishes  these  differ- 
ences. The  world  of  sound  puts  us  in 
touch  with  the  realities  of  the  world 
around  us. 

Humans  have  fairly  good  hearing. 
For  practical  purposes,  our  ears  serve 
us  well.  Yet  when  I sit  on  my  porch 
and  watch  the  reactions  of  my  Ger- 
man shepherd  dog  to  sounds  that 
are  completely  inaudible  to  me,  I be- 
come aware  that  there  are  dimensions 
within  the  world  of  sound  that  are  as 
unknown  to  me  as  life  on  the  most 
distant  planets.  Later,  as  I walk 
through  the  woods,  rifle  in  hand,  in 
quest  of  the  white-tailed  deer,  I am 
conscious  that  I am  stalking  a creature 
whose  powers  of  hearing  are  so  highly 
developed  as  to  make  my  own  hear- 
ing seem  feeble  indeed. 

Good  hearing  calls  for  good  equip- 
ment, and  deer  are  liberally  endowed. 
Their  external  ears  are  long,  broad, 
deeply  cupped,  and  well  propor- 
tioned. The  length  of  the  ear,  from 
the  crown,  averages  six  and  a half  to 
seven  and  a half  inches,  with  a max- 
imum width  of  about  three  inches. 
The  frontal  surface  area  averages 
about  fourteen  square  inches.  That  is 
roughly  four  times  the  hearing  sur- 
face of  a man’s  outer  ear. 

There  is  a great  advantage  of  hav- 
ing large,  well  shaped  ears.  They  pro- 
vide the  receiving  surface  on  which 
vibrations  are  caught  and  conducted 
to  the  middle  ear,  from  which  they 
are  transmitted  to  the  real  sound 
receptors  in  the  inner  ear.  If  you  cup 
your  hands  behind  your  ears  and 
press  forward  slightly,  you  will  be 
amazed  at  how  much  you  increase 
your  range  of  hearing. 

But  a deer’s  ears  are  more  than  just 
big.  They  are  maneuverable.  They 
can  be  twisted  in  various  directions. 
They  can  be  moved  independently. 


They  can  be  flicked  when  insects  be- 
come troublesome.  When  deer  are 
feeding,  the  ears  are  carried  back  in 
a relaxed  position.  If  they  hear  some- 
thing, the  ears  are  raised  to  a fully 
alert  position,  held  high  and  cupped 
forward  at  an  angle. 

Because  their  lives  depend  on  it, 
deer  use  their  hearing  to  excellent  ad- 
vantage. They  know  how  to  listen. 
Their  power  of  hearing  is  apparently 
acute  even  at  birth.  “Even  the  slightest 
noise,  enough  to  make  adult  deer  turn 
their  heads  and  ears,  also  would  cause 
a fawn  less  than  twelve  hours  old  to 
snuggle  closer  to  the  ground,”  it  is 
stated  in  The  Deer  of  North  America 
(Telegraph  Press,  1956). 

A deer’s  hearing  is  selective.  In  a 
noisy  wind  or  near  a roaring  stream 
they  can  hear  a hunter’s  footsteps  with 
no  difficulty.  They  grow  accustomed 
to  the  everyday  sounds  of  their  en- 
vironment, and  are  quick  to  detect 
noises  which  are  out  of  place.  Some 
years  ago,  while  I was  working  in  the 
natural  gas  fields  in  Elk  County,  I 
noticed  that  the  deer  seemed  oblivious 
to  the  sounds  of  the  drilling  opera- 
tions. They  grazed  peacefully  within 
sight  of  the  big  rotary  and  cable  tool 
rigs.  Yet  amidst  all  that  pounding  and 
clatter  it  was  impossible  to  stalk  to 
within  fifty  yards  of  them  to  take 
close-up  pictures. 

Deer  are  alerted  not  only  by  sounds 
which  they  hear  directly,  such  as 
hunters  walking  through  the  dry 
leaves,  but  also  by  a variety  of  sounds 
which  they  associate  with  danger.  The 
whirr  of  a flushing  grouse  or  the 
scolding  chatter  of  a squirrel  is 
enough  to  move  a deer  without  his 
waiting  to  find  out  what  caused  the 
disturbance. 

Hearing  has  been  called  a deer’s 
inquisitive  sense.  If  a sound  is  un- 
known to  them  it  may  arouse  their 
curiosity  and  cause  them  to  approach 
it.  They  will  frequently  respond  to 
music.  Once  I was  waiting  in  the  car 
for  a hunting  partner  to  return  after 
the  day’s  hunt.  To  pass  the  time  I 
turned  on  the  car  radio  to  a musical 
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program.  Within  twenty  minutes  I 
had  five  deer— a single  doe,  two  does 
and  a spike  buck,  and  two  more  does 
together— come  out  of  the  thickets  to 
look  in  my  direction. 

Deer  do  not  seem  to  be  more  afraid 
of  gunshots  than  of  other  alarming 
noises.  The  sound  of  hunters  talking 
may  move  them  when  shooting  will 
not.  On  many  occasions  I have 
watched  deer  when  shooting  was 
heard  in  the  distance.  They  looked  up 
but  did  not  seem  to  be  greatly 
alarmed.  Because  deer  have  difficulty 
in  getting  an  accurate  fix  on  the  direc- 
tion a sharp,  sudden  sound  comes 
from,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to 
stop  in  their  tracks  at  the  first  crack 
; of  the  rifle  and  afford  the  hunter  a 
second  shot. 

The  distance  at  which  deer  can  de- 
tect sound  varies  tremendously.  It  de- 
pends on  the  volume  of  the  sound, 
atmospheric  conditions,  weather,  and 
so  on.  Sound  carries  farther  on  a 
. clear,  crisp  day  than  on  a humid  day. 
Rain  or  snowfall  impedes  the  trans- 
mission of  sound.  Some  backgrounds, 
such  as  pines,  tend  to  cushion  or 
absorb  sound.  Other  backgrounds  act 
as  amplifiers  or  sound  deflectors.  Be- 
cause of  the  many  variables,  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  any  general  state- 
ment concerning  how  far  a deer  can 
hear.  However,  we  do  have  a number 
of  reports  which  give  us  a pretty  good 
indication  of  their  hearing  abilities. 

In  The  Deer  of  North  America 
(Telegraph  Press),  we  find  this  ob- 
servation: “Deer  have  an  extremely 
acute  sense  of  hearing.  A doe  has 
been  disturbed  and  caused  to  leave 
a clearing  solely  by  the  soft  clicking 
of  an  observer’s  fingernails  held  be- 
hind his  back  as  he  stood  downwind 
in  a dense  fir  thicket,  seventy-five 
yards  away.” 

In  Deer  At  Night  in  the  North 
Woods  (Charles  C.  Thomas  Co., 
1930),  Tappan  Gregory  states:  “The 
surest  way  to  frighten  deer  is  to  let 
them  hear  the  sound  of  the  human 
voice.  I have  known  deer  to  give  their 
signal  of  alarm  across  a lake  at  at  least 


Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue , III 

THE  DISTANCE  at  which  deer  can  detect 
sound  depends  on  weather,  volume,  and 
other  conditions. 

five  or  six  hundred  yards,  when  I 
could  trace  the  cause  to  nothing  but 
the  fact  that  they  had  heard  us  talk- 
ing.” 

Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III,  in  his  book, 
The  World  of  the  White-tailed  Deer 
(Lippincott,  N.  Y.,  1962),  states:  “The 
large  ears  of  a deer  are  as  sensitive 
as  a radar  antenna  and  are  con- 
stantly twisting,  turning,  scanning  and 
screening  the  air  for  any  possible 
sound  of  danger.  I have  discovered 
that  deer  hear  best  in  the  higher 
registers  of  sound.  It  is  much  easier 
to  get  the  attention  of  a distant  deer 
by  squeaking  with  your  mouth  than 
it  is  by  snapping  your  fingers  if  the 
volume  of  both  sounds  is  the  same.” 

This  sensitivity  to  high  pitched, 
high  cyclic  vibration  is  easily  observ- 
able. Sound  consists  of  energy  trans- 
mitted as  waves  of  compression  and 
decompression  in  the  air.  Humans  can 
hear  frequencies  between  15,000  and 

20.000  cycles  per  second.  Deer  can 
hear  sounds  well  above  the  limit  of  the 
human  ear.  A sonic  or  so-called 
“silent”  dog  whistle,  which  produces 

30.000  cycles  per  second,  is  inaudible 
to  us.  But  it  can  be  heard  by  a deer. 

The  uncanny  power  of  hearing  pos- 
sessed by  deer  is  an  ability  that  sports- 
men should  keep  constantly  in  mind 
if  they  have  hopes  of  maintaining 
venison  in  their  larders.  Deer  know 
how  to  listen,  and  they  know  how  to 
take  advantage  of  their  superior  hear- 
ing. It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
resources  they  draw  upon  to  elude 
their  enemies  and  survive  the  hazards 
of  their  environment. 
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BY  THE  TIME  the  boys  get  to  the  last  tr. 
and  a flashlight  is  needed  to  see  if  they 

‘Tftavivty  T> 

By 

TWO  Montoursville  youths  ...  a 
of  each  day  in  January  catchin 
a Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  p 
from  boroughs  and  cities,  where  the : 

. . . to  their  more  native  habitat  in  i 
These  two  teen-agers  . . . Frank  Tl 
gin  checking  their  40  traps  at  5:30  : 
trip  last  winter,  they  ended  up  with 
plied  by  the  Game  Commission  . . . t 
Levi  R.  Whippo  who  released  them  i 
The  two  boys  bagged  39  rabbits  lai1 
because  Frank  now  has  a driver’s  lit 
After  school,  with  classes  complex 
traps  with  apples  . . . seldom  do  th 
explained,  “rabbits  don’t  move  muchll 
they  spend  about  3 hours  a day  onli 
and  afternoon  . . . and  in  addition  1 1 
two  red  squirrels  and  an  opossum  . 


TWO  TEEN-AGERS,  Jim  Sheen  and 
Frank  Tallman,  head  for  the  woods  with 
trap  and  bait. 


THE  TREADLE  is  set  and  the  bait  in 
place  as  the  two  boys  put  the  finishing 
touch  to  a Game  Commission  rabbit  trap. 
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Jr  the  first  trap  in  the  morning,  it  is  dark 


fattoatail 

ci 


irs  in  the  state  . . . will  spend  parts 
t traps  . . . they’ll  be  working  under 
I'ovides  for  the  transferring  of  rabbits 
jice  to  vegetable  and  flower  gardeners 

jiheen  (wearing  the  plaid  jacket)  be- 
mning  . . . and  on  this  particular 
they  placed  in  carrying  crates  sup- 
i picked  up  later  by  Game  Protector 
ing  land  deeper  in  the  county, 
bt  to  double  the  total  this  year  . . . 
l:cess  to  the  family  car.  . . . 
i the  trail  again  this  time  to  bait  the 
i its  in  the  afternoon,  because,  as  they 
it  seems.”  . . . Frank  and  Jim  estimate 
! -about  evenly  split  between  morning 
lave  also  found  in  their  traps,  thus  far, 
i released  immediately.  . . . 


A GOOD  CATCH  is  removed  here  by 
Frank  Tallman  as  Jim  Sheen  holds  the 
light. 


RABBITS  ARE  transferred  to  crates  for 
pickup  by  the  District  Game  Protector 
who  releases  them  on  woodland  open  to 
public  hunting. 
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It’s  Not  All  Looks 

^ SOMERSET  COUNTY  - On  the 
first  day  of  the  small  game  season,  I 
checked  a young  hunter  from  Spring, 
Pa.  He  had  hunted  approximately  3 
hours  then  and  was  on  his  way  home 
to  get  something  to  eat.  By  his  side 
was  a dog,  one  of  the  57  variety  type. 
I asked  him  if  his  dog  helped  him,  and 
he  showed  me  3 rabbits,  2 pheasants 
and  a gray  squirrel.  He  stated  that 
his  dog  had  chased  the  rabbits  and 
the  pheasants  out  for  him.  I was  to 
find  out  that  he  saved  the  best  for 
last.  He  told  me  that  his  dog  would 
tree  raccoons,  and  that  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  his  dog  was  down  by 
the  stream  and  barking  treed.  Think- 
ing that  it  was  a coon  the  boy  wan- 
dered down  and  to  his  surprise,  sitting 
high  in  a sugar  tree  was  one  of  the 
largest  fox  squirrels  that  I have  ever 
seen.  I got  the  chance  to  see  it,  be- 
cause it  was  also  part  of  the  boy’s 
gamebag.  They  say  that  the  looks  of 
dogs  don’t  count;  and  this  had  made 
a believer  out  of  me.— District  Game 
Protector  Robert  Muir,  Meyersdale. 


Up  a Tree 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY-A  farmer 
near  Dayton  told  this  one  on  himself. 
It  seems  that  he  noticed  a buck  deer 
in  the  orchard  and  he  wondered  just 
how  close  he  could  get  to  it  before  it 
spooked;  well,  it  turned  out  he  got 
close  enough  for  the  buck  to  chase  the 
man  up  a tree  and  keep  him  there  for 
a half  hour.  He  was  finally  saved  by 
his  dog,  a man’s  best  friend.— District 
Game  Protector  Richard  Leonard, 
Rural  Valley. 

The  Walker 

BLAIR  COUNTY  - A mystery  that 
has  been  troubling  hunters  in  this 
section  of  the  country  has  been  solved. 
The  mystery  of  “where  do  the  ring- 
necks  go”  that  has  been  troubling 
hunters  in  this  area  may  be  answered; 
to  Lancaster  and  other  southeast 
counties,  if  an  incident  related  to  me 
by  one  of  my  safety  zone  cooperators 
is  any  indication.  Shortly  after  some 
pre-season  releases  of  cock  birds  had 
been  made  on  the  cooperator’s  farm, 
one  of  them  appeared  as  he  started  to 
pick  a six-acre  field  of  corn.  The  bird 
followed  the  picker  for  the  entire  six 
hours  spent  in  the  operation,  not  miss- 
ing a single  trip  of  the  equipment.  It 
is  granted  that  he  appeared  to  be 
ready  to  rest  at  any  opportunity  but 
being  a persistent  cuss,  he  stuck  to 
the  bitter  end. 

A little  simple  arithmetic  shows 
that  this  bird  traveled  on  foot  during 
the  operation  a little  more  than  ten 
miles.  You  figure  it,  releases  were 
made  30  days  prior  to  the  opening  day 
of  the  season!— District  Game  Protec- 
tor Jack  DeLong,  Roaring  Spring. 
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Big  Joke 

COLUMBIA  COUN TY— This  inci- 
dent was  related  to  me  by  a Deputy 
Game  Protector  from  a neighboring 
district.  It  seems  a brother  officer  was 
(called  by  a landowner  to  prosecute  3 
individuals  for  violation  of  the  Game 
Laws.  The  landowner,  not  being  a 
hunter,  told  the  officer  that  3 of  his 
closest  friends  had  come  onto  his 
property  after  dark  and  shot  3 tame 
wood  ducks  from  his  pond.  Brother 
officer  having  all  3 names,  3 empty 
shells  and  wood  duck  feathers  found 
alongside  the  pond,  plus  the  fact  that 
the  landowner  was  willing  to  testify  in 
court,  immediately  obtained  warrants 
of  arrest  for  all  three  men.  Upon 
serving  the  warrants  of  arrest  the  3 
men  laughing  heartily  told  the  fol- 
lowing: Mr.  Landowner  was  told  day 
in  and  day  out  at  his  employment 
(where  all  4 men  worked  together) 
that  the  3 men  being  duck  hunters 
could  not  find  ducks  to  be  shot,  and 
that  one  day  the  landowners  tame 
wood  ducks  would  become  meat  on 
their  table.  On  a particular  weekday 
the  three  men  while  hunting  on  the 
Susquehanna  River  killed  two  wood 
ducks.  That  evening,  feeling  a joke 
: was  in  order,  they  pulled  feathers 
from  the  ducks,  went  to  their  friend’s 
pond,  threw  the  feathers  on  the 
i ground,  shot  three  shots  in  the  air  and 
i ran  for  their  auto.  They  stated  this 
was  all  a big  joke— which  was  proven 
the  next  morning  when  3 wood  ducks 
were  seen  on  the  pond.  Brother  officer, 
the  fine  man  he  is  known  to  be,  threw 
his  hands  in  the  air  and  said  “ALL  IN 
A DAY’S  WORK.”  - District  Game 
Protector  Edward  F.  Sherlinski,  Mif- 
flin ville. 

Good  Woodcock  Hunting 

MERCER  COUN  TY— Hunters  re- 
port that  woodcock  hunting  has  been 
very  good  this  fall.  I have  seen  flight 
birds  in  larger  numbers  than  usual  in 
the  past  week.  — Land  Management 
Officer  Edward  Borger,  Polk. 


Dangerous  Chippy 

BERKS  COUNTY-One  resident  of 
Reading  was  highly  indignant  because 
we  were  not  able  to  supply  a trap  im- 
mediately to  take  a chipmunk  from 
the  premises.  The  caller  stated  that 
their  gardener  refused  to  work  in  the 
yard  so  long  as  the  beast  was  roaming 
loose.  The  same  person  probably 
thinks  nothing  of  riding  in  an  auto- 
mobile or  walking  across  streets  where 
the  danger  from  cars  is  many  times 
greater.— District  Game  Protector  J.  A. 
Leiendecker,  Reading. 

From  the  Horses’  Mouth 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY- While 
working  night  patrol  in  my  district 
during  the  month  of  October,  an 
amusing  thing  happened.  One  night 
around  midnight  Deputy  Cass  and 
myself  were  sitting  in  my  car  watch- 
ing an  area,  when  we  heard  a noise  to 
the  rear  of  the  car.  Watching,  we  were 
unable  to  see  anything  at  the  time  and 
decided  it  must  have  been  an  animal 
searching  for  food.  We  didn’t  know 
how  right  we  were  on  our  guess  as 
about  three  minutes  later  three  horses 
stuck  their  heads  in  the  car  windows 
on  Deputy  Cass’  side.  Needless  to  say 
this  did  startle  us  both,  but  I think 
they  were  just  trying  to  butt  in  on  the 
large  lunch  that  Deputy  Cass  always 
carries  while  working  night  patrols.— 
District  Game  Protector  Donald  Madl, 
McDonald. 
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Sitting  Ducks 

PERRY  COUNTY— On  the  opening 
day  of  the  current  duck  season,  jerry 
Wunz,  a research  biologist  and  John 
Leiter,  a Deputy  Game  Protector, 
were  hunting  from  a blind  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna River.  The  blind  was  on  the 
water’s  edge  and  jerry  had  a number 
of  rubber  decoys  which  were  nicely 
placed  in  front  of  them.  It  seemed  all 
they  had  to  do  now  was  sit  tight  and 
wait  for  the  ducks  to  make  their 
presence.  However,  this  was  not  the 
case.  From  the  bank  behind  them,  a 
shot  rang  out,  one  decoy  sank,  a sec- 
ond shot,  the  second  decoy  sank,  a 
third  shot,  the  third  decoy  sank.  These 
shots  were  very  fast  and  needless  to 
say  Jerry  and  john  were  about  to  find 
out  what  was  going  on.  Jerry  went  to 
the  decoys  and  John  ran  up  the  bank. 
The  person  who  did  the  shooting  was 
up  on  the  bank  holding  a single-barrel 
shotgun.  John  recognized  the  person 
but  before  he  could  say  anything  to 
Jerry,  who  was  coming  up  the  bank 
with  his  three  decoys  and  not  very 
happy,  proceeded  to  tell  him  what  he 
thought.  After  he  cooled  off  a bit  the 
person  introduced  himself  a Reverend 
and  offered  to  pay  for  the  decoys. 
Thinking  it  over  Jerry  decided  the 
language  he  used  was  payment 
enough.  — District  Game  Protector 
jacob  Sitlinger,  Newport. 


Officer  Turns  Cowboy 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY-A  lot 
of  my  work  in  this  area  is  answering 
complaints  which  for  the  most  part 
come  to  me  via  telephone.  This  can 
be  very  amusing  to  my  wife  and  me 
because  we  were  reared  in  the  country 
where  people  don’t  fear  animals.  I 
have  been  called  to  remove  hamsters 
which  escaped  from  their  cage,  yel- 
low jackets  with  a nest  on  the  front 
porch,  pigeons,  cats,  dogs  and  the 
usual  wild  animals  which  find  their 
way  into  or  under  homes.  This  week 
a gentleman  called  my  wife  request- 
ing that  I remove  two  steers  from  his 
property.  I guess  because  we  don’t 
eat  steak  very  often,  my  wife  was 
happy  at  the  thought  of  my  coming 
home  with  a truckload  of  beef  on  the 
hoof.  She  must  have  been  disap- 
pointed when  the  man  told  her  that 
the  steers  belonged  to  someone  else 
and  he  was  tired  of  their  running  over 
his  property.  I wonder  if  there  is 
money  for  a horse,  saddle,  chaps  and 
a lasso  in  next  year’s  budget?— District 
Game  Protector  H.  T.  Nolf,  Fort 
Washington. 


Duck  Gorges  on  Acorns 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY- Mighty 
oaks  are  not  the  only  things  that 
grow  from  acorns.  If  we  had  as  many 
acorns  every  year  as  we  have  this  year 
many  wildlife  food  problems  would 
be  greatly  reduced.  Several  good  ex- 
amples of  the  utilization  of  this  mast 
crop  were  brought  to  my  attention 
this  past  month.  Many  of  the  deer 
killed  on  the  highways  were  stuffed 
with  acorns.  A duck  hunter  reported 
finding  33  good  sized  acorns  in  a 
drake  wood  duck.  It  seems  when 
acorns  are  plentiful,  wildlife  will  act 
like  children  at  a table  filled  with  ice 
cream,  that  is,  sometimes  eating  so 
much  they  are  almost  unable  to  move. 
—District  Game  Protector  L.  E.  Bitt- 
ner, Tremont. 
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A Real  Hunter 

INDIANA  COUNTY— In  checking 
hunters  on  opening  day  of  small  game, 
I came  upon  a hunter  using  crutches. 
One  of  the  crutches  was  made  from  a 
2x4,  with  the  mechanism  of  a .410- 
gauge  shotgun  inletted  in  the  “crutch.” 
The  hunter  said,  “I  couldn’t  fish  on 
account  of  this  smashed  foot,  but  I 
won’t  be  kept  from  hunting.  He  and 
his  companion  were  accompanied  by 
a dog  to  do  the  rabbit  chasing.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Anthony  Zay- 
cosky,  Indiana. 

Bedford  Menagerie 

BEDFORD  COUNTY- During  the 
past  year  I had  all  kinds  of  reports 
and  rumors  of  a strange  animal  roam- 
ing around  in  parts  of  Bedford  County. 
People  have  reported  seeing  or  hear- 
ing mountain  lions,  cougars,  panthers 
and  a fisher.  In  September,  a Walter 
Miller,  Buffalo  Mills,  finally  killed  a 
panther  kitten  according  to  reports 
and  newspaper  articles.  Hundreds  of 
people  viewed  this  strange  animal  that 
turned  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
black  tomcat.  The  latest  report  that 
I have  was  related  to  me  by  a farmer 
and  his  wife  who  live  in  the  B.  D., 
Schellsburg  area.  They  claim  that  they 
have  seen  an  African  lion  in  their 
fields.  Also  they  knew  where  an  ant 
eater  was  staying  under  a log  house 
in  the  Manns  Choice  area.  I just  won- 
der what  will  show  up  next.— District 
Game  Protector  William  Shaffer,  Bed- 
ford. 


Buck  Pulls  a Switch 

ERIE  COUNTY- If  a dog  bites  a 
man  it  is  not  news,  but  if  a man  bites 
a dog  it  is  news.  It  is  no  longer  news 
if  a deer  is  struck  by  a car  for  that  is 
a very  frequent  occurrence  but  there 
can  be  a switch.  A local  resident,  who 
operates  a small  foreign  car,  reported 
that  he  stopped  his  car  to  permit 
several  doe  deer  to  cross  the  road  in 
safety,  but  a large  buck  following  the 
doe  attacked  his  car,  breaking  a head- 
light and  damaging  the  grille.  His 
parting  remark  to  me  was,  “And  it 
makes  me  mad  to  think  I stopped  my 
car  to  avoid  hitting  a deer.”— District 
Game  Protector  Elmer  Simpson, 
Union  City. 

Ladies’  Choice 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY  - Recently 
while  driving  east  on  busy  Croton 
Avenue  in  New  Castle,  I noticed  a hen 
pheasant  along  the  curbing.  The  hen 
ran  out  from  between  two  parked 
vehicles  and  stopped  just  at  the  edge 
of  the  westbound  lane.  A vehicle 
ahead  of  me  came  to  a complete  stop 
as  did  vehicles  in  the  other  lane.  Only 
then  did  Miss  or  perhaps  Mrs.  Hen 
Pheasant  cross  the  highway  with  her 
head  held  high,  as  much  as  to  say, 
“Thanks,  a lady  has  the  right-of-way.” 
—District  Game  Protector  Calvin 
Hooper,  Jr.,  New  Castle. 
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Many  Targets 

SNYDER  COUNTY  - October  27, 
about  one-fourth  mile  from  State 
Game  Lands  No.  194,  Snyder  County, 
on  privately  owned  land,  I counted  17 
ring-necked  pheasants  (ALL  COCK 
BIRDS ) on  an  area  less  than  one-half 
acre.  I cannot  recall  of  ever  seeing 
that  many  (ALL  COCK  BIRDS)  at 
one  time  in  a wild  state.— Land  Man- 
ager Raymond  E.  Holtzapple,  Middle- 
burg. 

Violators  Cooperate 

MERCER  COUNTY  -After  eight 
years  with  the  Game  Commission,  I 
have  met  thousands  of  people,  but 
the  nicest  people  I have  ever  met  are 
here  in  Mercer  County,  even  though 
they  may  violate  the  Game  Law  now 
and  then.  A perfect  example  took 
place  in  October  as  Deputy  Taylor 
observed  three  men  shooting  at  ducks 
from  a boat  17  minutes  after  sunset. 
Being  unable  to  wade  out  to  them,  he 
had  to  wait  for  them  to  dock  their 
boat,  which  by  then  was  quite  dark. 
But  he  was  able  to  write  them  up  with 
the  help  of  one  of  the  violators,  who 
stood  there  lighting  matches,  ten  to 
twelve  in  number,  so  that  the  deputy 
could  see  to  write;  and  all  three  ap- 
peared later  paying  their  fine,  and 
praising  the  deputy  for  his  action. 
You  just  can’t  expect  much  better  co- 
operation than  this.  — District  Game 
Protector  John  Badger,  Mercer. 


Deputies  Honored 

ERIE  COUNTY  - Erie  County 
Deputy  Game  Protectors  were  hon- 
ored at  a dinner  sponsored  by  the 
Gem  City  Outdoorsmen  during  Octo- 
ber. Mighty  nice  gesture  on  the  part 
of  sportsmen  toward  our  overworked, 
underpaid  and  mostly  unrecognized 
deputy  force.— District  Game  Protector 
David  Kirkland,  Wesleyville. 


One-Winged  Grouse 

BLAIR  COUNTY- Chester  Kowal- 
ski of  R.  D.  3,  Altoona,  reported  a 
grouse  with  one  wing  and  turned  it 
over  to  us  for  verification.  The  bird 
was  in  excellent  condition  and  was 
released  in  a safe  propagation  area 
free  of  ground  predators.  — District 
Game  Protector  Paul  Miller,  Bellwood. 

Timed  Flights 

BUTLER  COUNTY- After  the  first 
day  of  duck  season,  the  ducks  in  this 
section  must  all  buy  watches.  It  never 
fails  that  the  ducks  come  winging 
into  the  ponds  and  beaver  dams  ap- 
proximately between  five  and  ten  min- 
utes after  official  sunset  when  the 
shooting  hours  for  waterfowl  close.  In 
fact,  it  seems  that  they  can  tell  time 
better  than  some  of  the  nimrods  who 
hunt  for  them  and  forget  to  heed 
closing  time.— District  Game  Protector 
W.  Ned  Weston,  Boyers. 


Pheasant  Road  Toll  High 

UNION  C OUNTY— Recently,  Rob- 
ert Holman,  a Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
Union  County  near  MifHinburg,  re- 
lated the  following  information  to  me. 
During  the  period  from  May  1,  1964, 
to  September  30,  1964,  he  observed  63 
ring-necked  pheasants  killed  on  a 1.2- 
mile  stretch  of  road  between  his  home 
and  MifHinburg.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector John  Shuler,  Lewisburg. 
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GAME  PROTECTORS  AND  their  dep- 
uties view  the  illegal  deer  taken  from 
this  barn  in  the  Lycoming  County  raid, 
November  30. 


PGC  Photos  by  Keith  Hinman 

HERE  ARE  14  OF  THE  30-50  deer  re- 
ported to  have  been  illegally  killed  by 
nine  or  more  men  in  Lycoming  County. 
District  Game  Protector  Paul  A.  Ranck 
inspects  the  take. 


Deer  Market  Case  Broken  . . . 

9 Arrested  in  Lycoming  County 
For  Illegal  Deer  Operation 


A total  of  nine  men  were  arrested 
on  November  30  and  December  1 for 
the  alleged  illegal  slaughter  and  sale 
of  deer  in  Lycoming  County. 

R.  H.  Morningstar,  supervisor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission’s 
Northcentral  Division,  identified  the 
nine  men  arrested  as  Daniel,  Darcey, 
Richard,  Raymond  and  Howard  Lit- 
zelman  of  Trout  Run,  R.  D.  1;  John 
Wicks,  Williamsport;  Dale  Ross,  Trout 
Run,  R.  D.  1;  Oliver  Litzelman,  Trout 
Run,  R.  D.  2;  and  Albert  O.  Kelly 
of  Chester. 

Three  other  warrants  have  been 


served  in  the  case,  and  additional 
warrants  will  be  issued  for  unidenti- 
fied suspects.  Hearings  for  the  defend- 
ants started  December  17  at  Trout 
Run. 

Tom  Bell,  Chief  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s Division  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment, said  the  arrests  are  a result  of 
a year  of  investigation.  He  said  he 
now  believes  the  total  number  of  deer 
illegally  killed  is  between  30  and  50. 

“The  first  warrants  were  served  at 
7 a.m.  Monday  just  as  the  1964  deer 
season  actually  opened,”  said  Bell. 
“We  have  confiscated  23  whole  deer. 
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Five  were  found  concealed  in  a hay- 
mow. 

“These  deer  were  being  sold  as 
trophies  at  $10  a point.  Business  was 
actually  solicited  in  bars  and  motels.” 

Bell  also  revealed  that  his  officers 
had  confiscated  one  auto  which  was 
being  used  by  the  jacklighters.  He 
said  that  many  of  the  animals  were 
being  butchered  and  that  possibly 
some  of  the  meat  was  being  canned 
and  sold  as  canned  venison. 

As  chief  enforcement  officer,  Bell 
has  a field  force  of  150  salaried  war- 
dens and  1,500  deputies. 

“Violations  of  our  Game  Laws  are 
increasing,”  said  Bell,  who  places  the 
blame  on  the  hunters’  lack  of  respect 
for  the  regulations. 

At  the  start  of  the  two-week  deer 
season,  Bell  said  total  prosecutions 
were  up  12  per  cent  over  1963.  There 
was  a total  of  5,276  prosecutions  dur- 
ing 1963. 

Penalties  paid  by  hunters  are  up  15 
per  cent.  The  Commission  collected 
$183,889  in  fines  last  year.  Bell  said 
potential  fines  could  top  $210,000  in 
1964.  This  means  an  average  of  $39- 
plus  per  case  as  compared  to  $37 -plus 
per  case  last  year. 

Bell  listed  the  following  breakdown 
of  cases  and  fines  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts. At  this  season  of  the  year,  these 
fines  are  primarily  on  small  game. 

Northwest:  349  cases,  $9,910;  South- 
west: 258  cases,  $6,545;  Northcentral: 
414  cases,  $20,347.40;  Southcentral: 
290  cases,  $13,139.50;  Northeast:  254 
cases,  $11,258.75;  Southeast:  709  cases, 
$28,102. 

This  resume  suggests  that  Game 
Law  enforcement  officials  are  alert  to 
the  tempo  of  increased  lawlessness. 
The  odds  are  ever  increasing  that  one 
who  violates  the  Game  Law  will  be 
caught  and  punished. 

Bell  also  said  that  his  officers  have 
a lead  on  the  hunters  who  killed  an 
elk  on  opening  day  in  Elk  County. 
He  said  the  spike  bull,  one  of  about 
30  elk  in  that  area,  was  left  in  the 
woods. 


SAYS  THE 
COURT 

Penn-Jersey 
"Undefended  Border" 

For  nearly  two  centuries  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey  wildlife 
authorities  have  enjoyed  an  ami- 
cable legal  “undefended  border” 
along  the  Delaware  River. 

Concurrent  jurisdiction  was  pro- 
vided for  181  years  ago,  in  the  Act 
of  September  20,  1783,  2 Sm.  Laws 
77,  under  which  officers  of  the 
Game  Commission  might  arrest 
offenders  upon  any  part  of  the 
river,  whether  in  Pennsylvania  or 
New  Jersey. 

“Each  State,”  the  compact  read, 
“shall  enjoy  and  exercise  a concur- 
rent jurisdiction  within  and  upon 
the  water,  and  not  upon  the  dry 
land,  between  the  shores  of  said 
river.” 

The  agreement  reads  that  the 
River  Delaware  “is  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  and  remain  a common 
highway,  equally  free  and  open  for 
the  use,  benefit  and  advantage  of 
the  said  contracting  parties.” 

The  validity  of  this  compact  was 
upheld  in  an  opinion  of  then  At- 
torney General  Bell  to  Hon.  Joseph 
Kalbful,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Game  Commissioners,  on  January 
16,  1914.—  John  Sullivan 


Changing  Your  Address? 
Don't  Forget  GAME  NEWS 

The  Post  Office  will  not  forward 
copies  unless  you  pay  extra  postage 
and  we  cannot  replace  lost  copies.  SO 
PLEASE  ...  at  least  six  weeks  before 
the  first  issue  to  go  to  the  new  address, 
send  us  your  name,  new  address  includ- 
ing zip  code,  and  your  old  address.  Mail 
to  GAME  NEWS,  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.  O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  17120. 
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PICKING  THE  LUCKY  APPLICANTS  to  hunt  at  the  Letterkenny  Army  Depot  in 
Franklin  County  is  Carroll  Hockersmith  of  Shippensburg,  vice-president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission.  Also  participating  in  the  drawing  are  Col.  R.  B.  Graeves, 
post  commander;  Hayes  E.  Palmer,  Chambersburg  Rod  and  Gun  Club;  Richard 
Nye,  Shippensburg  Rod  and  Gun  Club;  Leroy  Cover,  Lurgan-Southampton-Letter- 
kenny  Rod  and  Gun  Club;  and  Mrs.  Lois  Oberholtzer,  secretary  to  the  Conservation 
and  Wildlife  Officer  on  the  post. 


Lutky  Hunters  . . . 

Hockersmith  Draws  Names 
For  Hunting  at  Letterkenny 


The  drawing  to  select  those  who 
were  permitted  to  hunt  at  Letterkenny 
Army  Depot  during  the  recent  ant- 
lered deer  season  was  held  in  late 
October  with  the  name  of  Ray  A. 
Reed,  St.  Thomas,  R.  D.  1,  being  the 
first  one  drawn.  The  drawing  was 
made  by  Carroll  Hockersmith  of  Ship- 
pensburg, vice-president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission. 

Assisting  Mr.  Hockersmith  in  the 
drawings  were:  Col.  R.  B.  Graeves, 
, commanding  officer  of  the  depot;  Lt. 
Col.  Floyd  V.  Perrine,  conservation 
and  wildlife  officer  of  the  post;  La- 
mar Hamlett,  assistant  conservation 
and  wildlife  officer;  Hayes  E.  Palmer, 
Chambersburg  Rod  and  Gun  Club; 
1 Leroy  Cover,  Lurgan  - Southampton- 
i Letterkenny  Rod  and  Gun  Club;  and 
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Richard  Nye,  Shippensburg  Rod  and 
Gun  Club. 

Out  of  the  total  of  approximately 
800  hunting  application  cards,  which 
were  submitted  by  hunters  and  placed 
in  a huge  barrel  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing,  400  were  withdrawn.  The 
persons  whose  names  appeared  on  the 
first  200  cards  drawn  were  permitted 
to  hunt  on  December  5 in  the  ammu- 
nition area;  the  persons  whose  names 
appeared  on  the  second  200  cards 
were  permitted  to  hunt  in  the  same 
area  on  December  12.  Those  persons 
whose  names  appeared  on  the  re- 
maining 400  cards  were  invited  to 
hunt  on  the  same  two  dates  as  above 
but  between  the  fences  at  the  post. 
Permits  to  these  successful  applicants 
were  in  the  mail  by  October  26. 
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THIS  LARGE  BUCK  weighing  240  pounds  was 
killed  by  an  unknown  automobile  in  West 
Nanticoke,  Luzerne  County,  on  October  23. 
District  Game  Protectors  Edward  Gdosky  and 
Mervin  Warfield  examine  the  six-pointer  which 
was  2V2  years  old. 


SPORTSMEN  and  Game  Protectors  stock  wild 
turkeys  in  Columbia  County.  Pictured  are 
Deputy  Jack  Edwards,  sportsman  Orville  Win- 
nings, Game  Protectors  Harold  Harter  and  Ed- 
ward Sherlinski. 

PGC  Photo  by  Kish 


PGC  Photo  by  Kish 

DEER  EXAMINATION  STATION  at  Tunkhan- 
nock  on  the  opening  of  the  buck  season. 
Game  Biologist  Lincoln  Lang  ages  a five-point 
buck  killed  by  Mrs.  William  Caswell  of  Clarks 
Summit.  Her  husband  (right)  killed  a spike. 


PGC  Photo  by  Chick 

SIX  NEW  TRUCKS  were  purchased  recently 
for  use  in  the  Game  Commission's  southcen- 
tral field  division.  Photo  was  taken  in  Harris- 
burg when  the  new  vehicles  were  delivered. 


CONSOLIDATED  SPORTSMEN  of  Lycoming 
County  prepare  some  of  the  3,500  ring-necked 
pheasants  the  group  had  to  release  in  the 
county  for  the  small  game  season.  Shown  are 
Fred  Kisseil,  Bill  Corson  and  Paul  Corson. 

Photo  by  Michael  Remas 
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PGC  Photo  by  Parlaman 

HANDICAPPED  Robert  A.  Smith  of  Sagertown 
v/as  among  a party  of  four  who  took  four 
geese  and  four  ducks  this  fall  at  the  Pyma- 
tuning  Goose  Management  Area.  With  Smith 
are  Walter  Lasch,  Sr.,  Harold  Hershelman  and 
Dick  Feldmiller,  all  of  Conneaut  Lake. 


Duquesne  Brewing  Announces 
Awards  for  Conservation 

The  Duquesne  Brewing  Company 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  accepting  nomi- 
nations for  its  1964  “Conservationist 
of  the  Year  Awards,”  it  was  announced 
recently  by  Grant  E.  Friday,  Presi- 
dent. 

The  annual  awards  are  sponsored 
by  Duquesne  as  part  of  its  Conserva- 
tion Program,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  Asso- 
ciation. According  to  Bill  Walsh,  Du- 
quesne’s  Conservation  Director,  the 
purpose  of  the  program  is  to  stimu- 
late public  interest  in  wildlife  and 
natural  resources  conservation,  and  to 
recognize  individuals  and  clubs  for 
exceptional  achievement. 

The  awards,  to  be  presented  early 
in  1965,  will  be  made  in  four  cate- 
gories: to  a professional  conservation- 
ist; to  a lay  person;  to  a sportsmen’s 
club  or  conservation  organization;  and 
to  a newspaper,  radio  or  TV  writer 
or  broadcaster.  It  is  open  to  all  Penn- 
sylvania residents. 

Nominations  may  be  sent  to:  Con- 
servation Awards  Program,  the  Du- 
quesne Brewing  Company,  South  22nd 
and  Mary  Streets,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
15203.  Anyone  may  send  in  nomi- 
nations. 


Wildlife  Week  Theme  Wafer  Pollution 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  announced  recently  that  the  theme  for 
National  Wildlife  Week,  March  14-20,  will  be  “Water  Pollution.” 

Seth  L.  Myers  of  Sharon,  Pa.,  National  Wildlife  Week  Chairman,  is  making 
every  possible  effort  to  secure  co-chairmen  in  every  Pennsylvania  county. 

In  a recent  letter  to  all  state  chairmen,  Thomas  L.  Kimball,  Executive 
Director  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  issued  a statement  concerning  the 
problem  of  water  pollution.  He  made  it  quite  evident  that  “we  must  fight 
dirty  water.” 

Pennsylvania  state  agencies,  sportsmen’s  clubs  and  other  conservationists 
will  join  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  in  their  efforts  during  National 
Wildlife  Week,  March  14-20. 


TIPS  -FOR  HUNTERS 


During  hunting  season  the  wal- 
nut stock  on  your  gun  is  exposed 
to  all  kinds  of  weather  and  wear. 
If  the  stock  is  free  of  varnish  you 
can  keep  it  waterproof  and  prevent 
warping  by  rubbing  the  stock  with 
linseed  oil  then  wax.  Do  not  varnish 
at  any  time.— Owen  Penfield  Fox 
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The  Dean  Is  Gone 

By  Gene  Coleman 


THE  “dean  of  Pennsylvania’s  fire- 
arms experts,  outdoor  writer  and 
one  of  the  Commonwealth’s  outstand- 
ing sportsmen,  James  W.  Varner,  915 
Prescott  Avenue,  Scranton,  passed 
away  November  10  in  Mercy  Hospital 
in  Scranton  after  a long  illness. 

Tragically,  he  followed  his  wife, 
Minnie,  in  death  by  about  three 
weeks.  She  died  at  their  home  on  Oc- 
tober 19,  also  after  a long  illness. 

Although  the  widely  known  outdoor 
columnist  and  gun  writer  had  been 
in  failing  health  for  about  two  years, 
his  death  came  as  a shock  to  his  legion 
of  friends  and  acquaintances  across 
the  state. 


The  couple,  who  had  been  married 
almost  half  a century,  had  been  con- 
fined to  their  home  by  illness  during 
the  summer  months.  The  ailing  vet- 
eran outdoorsman  and  conservationist 
—long  known  familiarly  as  “Jim”  to 
all  he  came  in  contact  with— rallied 
long  enough  to  attend  the  final  rites 
for  his  wife.  Shortly  afterward,  he  re- 
entered Mercy  Hospital  and  his  con- 
dition grew  steadily  worse. 

Jim  was  the  author  of  the  popular 
feature,  “The  Gun  Rack,”  which  ap- 
peared monthly  in  the  Pennsylvania 
GAME  NEWS  until  his  illness  pre- 
vented his  writing  a few  months  ago. 

He  also  authored  an  outdoor  col- 


THE  LATE  JIM  VARNER  engaged  in  the  sport  he  loved  most,  shooting  a good  rifle. 
This  photo,  taken  before  his  lengthy  illness,  shows  the  "dean"  in  typical  dress  try- 
ing out  a new  scope. 
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] umn  for  the  Scranton  Tribune  under 
title  of  “The  Woodsman”  for  a few 
years. 

A member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Out- 
door Writers  Association,  he  was  a 
member  of  its  board  of  directors  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Outdoor  Writers  As- 
sociation of  America  and  for  more 
than  a quarter  century  was  a member 
of  the  National  Rifle  Association. 

Born  in  Iowa 

Jim  was  born  on  a farm  in  Appa- 
noose County,  Iowa,  a son  of  the  late 
Sherman  and  Florence  Pickens  Varner. 
He  was  73  years  old  when  he  died. 

His  early  education  was  in  a one- 
room  country  school,  later  graduating 
from  high  school  in  Centerville,  Iowa. 
He  pursued  a business  course  in  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.  He  was  about  nine  years 
old  when  he  developed  an  interest  in 
outdoor  sports  and  a few  years  later 
began  taking  an  even  more  intense 
interest  in  firearms,  ballistics  and  com- 
petition shooting  which  was  to  earn 
him  his  unofficial  title  of  “dean"  of 
the  state’s  firearms  experts. 

Jim  joined  the  old  54th  Iowa  In- 
fantry at  the  age  of  18  and  during  his 
first  year  with  it  made  the  Iowa  State 
Rifle  Team.  He  qualified  for  the  U.  S. 
Olympic  Rifle  Team  in  1912  and  also 
participated  in  the  national  matches 
in  Seagirt,  N.  J.  During  the  years 
1912,  T3,  T4,  he  served  as  a rifle  and 
pistol  instructor  at  Camp  Dodge,  Iowa. 

He  became  the  Iowa  State  cham- 
pion rifleman  in  1913  and  shortly  aft- 
erwards was  made  an  instructor  at 
Camp  Perry,  Ohio.  It  was  there  that 
the  Iowa  team,  under  his  direction, 
won  the  Herrick  Long  Range  Trophy 
Match.  Jim— individually— tied  for  first 
place  in  the  800,  900  and  1,000-yard 
matches  and  was  fourth  in  the  Wim- 
bledon 1,000-yard  individual  long- 
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range  competition  for  the  United 
States  title. 

He  met  his  wife  while  firing  at  the 
national  matches  in  Seagirt  in  1912. 
They  were  married  in  1916  and 
moved  to  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  and  three 
years  later  came  to  Scranton  to  make 
their  home. 

Jim  became  associated  with  a meat 
packing  firm  and  for  38  years  was 
sales  representative  in  the  Scranton- 
Wilkes-Barre  area.  He  retired  in  1956. 

In  addition  to  his  love  of  the  out- 
doors and  shooting  sports,  he  was 
also  an  accomplished  motion  picture 
photographer.  In  the  15  years  before 
his  death,  he  and  his  wife  traveled 
some  125,000  miles  and  visited  48  of 
the  50  states,  Mexico  and  Canada 
compiling  a library  of  films  featuring 
travel,  hunting  and  fishing.  He  was  in 
demand  at  many  sportsmen’s  and 
civic  programs  to  show  the  films. 

Proud  of  War  Work 

He  was  especially  proud  of  his 
work  in  helping  train  some  200  draft- 
ees in  World  War  II  in  the  use  of 
pistol,  rifle  and  submachine  gun  in 
Scranton  prior  to  their  leaving  for 
military  basic  training.  He  recalled 
many  times  receiving  letters  from  for- 
mer pupils  in  combat  zones  telling 
how  his  early  training  helped  save 
their  lives  in  some  instances. 

Jim  was  a member  of  Petersburg 
Presbyterian  Church,  Peter  William- 
son Lodge,  Free  and  Accepted  Ma- 
sons; Melita  Coeur-de-Lion  Com- 
mandery,  Lackawanna  Royal  Arch 
Chapter  185  and  was  a committeeman 
for  Boy  Scout  Troop  19. 

He  was  a member  of  several  sports- 
men’s organizations  in  the  Scranton 
area. 

Jim  is  survived  by  a son,  William 
P.  Varner,  Scranton,  and  a grand- 
daughter, Charlene. 


Farm  Show  Exhibit 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  will  have  a large  and  interesting  ex- 
hibit at  the  1965  Farm  Show  in  Harrisburg,  January  11-15. 
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HUNTER  SAFETY 
EDUCATION  ' 


PGC  Photo  by  Parlaman 

60  BOYS  OF  THE  ERIE  SCOUT  COUN- 
CIL were  certified  recently  in  an  all-day 
period  of  instruction  at  the  Gem  City  Out- 
doorsmen's  Club  grounds.  Game  Protec- 
tor-Land Manager  Russ  Meyer  of  Erie 
addresses  the  group. 

Pennsylvania  Receives  Third 
Hunter  Safety  Award 

For  the  third  straight  year  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  has  gained 
recognition  for  Pennsylvania  by  re- 
ceiving an  award  of  merit  from  the 
National  Rifle  Association  for  an  out- 
standing hunter  safety  program. 

The  selection  was  made  by  the 
Hunter  Safety  Committee  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Game,  Fish 
and  Conservation  Commissioners’  an- 
nual meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
when  33  states  and  provinces  pre- 
sented reports  of  their  Hunter  Safety 
Programs. 

Pennsylvania’s  Voluntary  Hunter 
Safety  Program  competed  against 
states  which  have  adopted  compulsory 
hunter  safety  training. 


Pa.  Game  Commission 
Hunter  Safety  Certified 
To  Date: 

Instructors— 5,799 
Students— 69,377 


Kiski  Safe  Hunters 

The  Kiski  Area  Senior  High  School 
for  the  past  few  years  has  been  co- 
operating with  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  Hunter  Safety  Program 
under  the  able  instruction  of  Deputy 
Game  Protector  Milan  Martinisko 
from  Armstrong  County.  All  classes 
are  held  during  school  hours  for  a 
ten-week  period  each  year.  Instruc- 
tions consist  mainly  of  lectures  and 
demonstrations  on  the  safe  handling 
of  sporting  arms,  with  emphasis 
placed  on  the  safe  handling  of  sport- 
ing arms  in  the  field. 

Upon  completion  of  the  course  a 
written  essay  typed  examination  is 
asked  of  each  student.  Reported  by 
the  instructors,  this  essay  indicates 
the  type  of  hunter  each  boy  or  girl 
may  be. 

To  date  545  students  have  com- 
pleted the  hunter  safety  course  and 
68  have  returned  to  repeat  and  re- 
view the  course  to  attain  a passing 
grade. 

Deputy  Martiniski  has  instructed 
and  certified  over  1,100  safe  hunters, 
often  having  three  classes  going  at 
the  same  time.  Retter  known  as 
“Ming,’  he  has  realized  the  extreme 
importance  of  hunter  safety,  and  cre- 
ated an  enthusiastic  need  in  hunters 
to  help  hunter  safety  training. 

Kiski  Area  High  School  and  Deputy 
Martinisko  certainly  deserves  credit 
for  their  cooperation  in  hunter  safety 
training  and  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  was  proud  to  present  the 
Hunter  Safety  Commendation  Award 
for  this  effort. 
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A Winter  Challenge  . . . 


Danny  Feeds  the  Songsters 


By  Don  Shiner 

Photos  by  the  Author 


A CEDAR  wax  wing,  which  sat 
shivering  on  a bare  honeysuckle 
bush  outside  Danny’s  bedroom  win- 
dow, was  instrumental  in  unfolding  a 
new  adventure  in  Danny’s  life. 

This  mid-January  morning,  Danny 
arose  from  bed  and  pressed  his  nose 
against  the  cold  glass  pane.  The  scene 
that  greeted  him  was  a bright  new 
snowfall  that  arrived  during  the  night 
hours.  Before  his  breath  clouded  the 
window  and  blurred  the  outside  scene, 
he  noticed  the  little  bird  fluffing  its 
feathers  as  though  it  was  trying  to 
keep  warm  in  the  near  zero  tem- 
perature. 

“Dad,”  the  lad  quipped  as  he  sat 
down  to  a bowl  of  cereal,  “How  do 
birds  find  food  in  winter,  when  snow 
covers  the  ground?” 

“They  have  a decidedly  tough  time 
uncovering  something  to  eat,”  his 
father  remarked.  “Robins,  woodcock, 
too,  which  feed  primarily  on  worms 
have  long  since  flown  south  where 
frost  seldom  hardens  the  soil.  What 
birds  remain  are  basically  seed  eaters, 

: and  these  gather  whatever  seeds  cling 
to  bushes  and  grasses.  Of  course, 
snow  often  covers  these.  They  rely 
then  on  seeds,  insect  eggs  and  larvae 
; which  lodge  in  the  crevices  of  tree 
, bark. 

“A  great  many  people  in  town  like 
to  maintain  feeders  during  the  wintry 
months,  in  which  they  place  feed  each 
day  for  cedar  waxwings,  grosbeaks, 

' sparrows,  juncos,  tufted  titmice,  nut- 
it  hatches  and  cardinals.  Early  morn- 
y ings  and  late  afternoons  birds  come 
,e  to  the  feeders  almost  like  clockwork.” 
,e  “Can  we  put  a bird  feeder  in  our 
■J  yard?”  Danny  interrupted.  “One  little 
bird  sat  shivering  outside  my  window 


THIS  IS  THE  SCENE  that  greeted  Danny 
as  he  peered  through  his  bedroom  window 
after  he  and  his  dad  had  built  the  feeder. 

this  morning.  Bet  it  didn’t  have  any- 
thing to  eat  for  days.” 

Nothing  special  was  planned  for  this 
Saturday  morning.  His  father  thought 
about  a bird  feeder  for  several  min- 
utes, then  replied,  “Yes,  we  can,  Son. 
We’ll  put  one  together  this  morning, 
providing  we  can  find  plans  in  one 
of  the  woodworking  magazines  stacked 
on  the  work  bench.  If  not,  we’ll  need 
to  design  our  own.” 
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The  workers  made  their  way  into 
the  basement  workshop.  There  Danny 
sorted  through  some  scrap  lumber, 
while  his  father  rummaged  among  a 
bundle  of  shopworn  mechanic  maga- 
zines. After  several  minutes  of  in- 
activity, the  lad  grew  noticeably  im- 
patient. 

“Can’t  find  any  plan,  so,  we  ll  design 
a feeder  ourselves,”  his  father  re- 
marked quietly.  Taking  a pencil  and 
paper  in  hand,  the  seasoned  wood- 
worker sketched  a rough  plan.  “Well 
use  a single  board  for  the  base,  tack 
on  little  side  boards  to  prevent  birds 
from  scratching  the  seeds  out  of  the 
feeder.  Dowels  can  support  the  roof. 
The  roof  should  be  of  sufficient  size 
to  protect  the  feeder  from  snow.” 

Danny  watched,  fascinated,  as  the 
bird  feeder  took  shape  on  paper.  “Hey, 


that  looks  great,  ” he  quipped  as  his 
father  erased  a few  lines  and  penciled 
in  new  ones  to  improve  the  over-all 
plan. 

For  the  next  hour,  the  workshop 
was  a scene  of  feverish  activity.  His 
father  cut  boards  to  required  lengths, 
then  drilled  holes  for  the  dowel  roof 
supports.  Danny  glued  and  nailed  the 
various  parts  together. 

“Best  time  to  build  and  erect  a 
feeding  station,”  his  father  explained, 
“is  early  fall,  before  it  is  needed.  Then 
birds  become  accustomed  to  the  new 
and  unfamiliar  object  placed  near 
their  fly  routes.  I bet  a week  or  more 
will  pass  before  the  birds  accept  this 
new  feeder  and  venture  to  it.” 

“Can  we  put  it  near  my  bedroom 
window,  so  I can  watch  the  birds 
come  to  feed?”  Danny  questioned. 


HERE  ARE  THE  PLANS  for  Danny's  bird  feeding  station.  By  reading  the  story  and 
following  these  plans,  you,  too,  should  be  able  to  build  a feeding  station. 
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“Why  yes.  Son.  That’s  a perfect 
place.  We’ll  need  to  put  it  into  the 
open,  perhaps  eight  or  ten  feet  away 
from  the  window  and  bushes.  Feeders 
should  always  be  in  the  open  yard. 
This  forces  cats  and  other  predators 
into  the  open  before  approaching 
within  striking  distance  of  the  feeder. 
With  the  feeder  near  your  window, 
you  can  watch  the  bird  activity  each 
morning  while  dressing  for  school.” 

“What  will  we  feed  the  birds?” 
Danny  asked  with  a puzzled  expres- 
sion on  his  face,  as  though  the  prob- 
lem of  food  now  suddenly  became 
very  real  to  him. 

“We’ll  place  cracked  corn,  and  later, 
today,  buy  a few  pounds  of  cereal 
grains,  sunflower  seeds  and  a variety 


AND  HERE  IS  the  completed  bird  feeder 
ready  for  erection  in  the  back  yard. 

of  wild  seeds.  An  occasional  piece  of 
suet  and  crust  of  bread  will  be  wel- 
comed, too.  The  variety  of  birds  at- 
tracted to  the  feeder  will  depend,  in 
large  part,  on  the  kind  of  seeds  or 
food  we  place  into  the  feeder. 

“One  word  of  caution,”  his  father 
continued.  “Once  we  commence  a 
feeding  program,  we  must  carry  it 
through  for  the  balance  of  the  winter. 
Songbirds  will  grow  dependent  on 
our  feeder  for  food.  Will  you  object 
to  placing  a handful  of  seeds  in  the 
feeder  each  day?” 

This,  Danny  thought,  would  be  fun. 
He  promised  that  he  would  do  this 
each  day  immediately  after  school. 


THEY  DRILLED  in  side  supports  to  fit 
the  upright  dowels. 

Fitting  the  upright  dowels  in  place 
and  positioning  the  roof  completed 
the  feeder.  One  thing  could  be  said 
for  this  design.  The  open  sides  would 

SIDE  SUPPORTS  are  nailed  to  the  one- 
piece  baseboard. 


S JANUARY , 1965 
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not  present  a picture  of  closed  quar- 
ters or  narrow  openings  of  which 
songsters  are  habitually  leery.  If 
strong  winds  deposit  snow  in  the  feed 
trough,  it  could  easily  be  brushed  out 
when  fresh  food  is  added. 

A two-inch  pipe  sleeve  installed  on 
the  underside  of  the  base  permitted 
the  feeder  to  be  set  upon  a six-foot 
pole  driven  into  the  ground.  This  de- 
sign also  permitted  the  feeder  to  be 
suspended  from  a deciduous  tree  limb 
near  the  owner’s  home. 

The  feeder  was  not  painted.  Rather 
it  was  decided  to  let  the  wood  natural 
and  assume  a weathered  appearance. 

Later  this  day  Danny  helped  erect 
the  feeder  outside  his  bedroom  win- 
dow. They  placed  several  handfuls  of 
cracked  corn  and  wild  bird  seeds  in  it. 
Danny  watched  for  birds  to  arrive 
that  day  and  for  the  next  several 
days.  None  came. 

One  morning,  almost  a week  later, 
Danny  arose  from  bed  and  peered 
through  the  window.  He  leaped  with 
joy  at  the  sight  that  greeted  him.  Two 


bright  red  birds  were  in  the  feeder. 
Several  little  bluish-black  songsters 
were  picking  seeds  which  spilled  from 
the  feeder  onto  the  snow. 

“Dad!  Come  quick!”  Danny  shouted. 

Upon  entering  the  room  his  father 
identified  the  birds  as  cardinals.  “Pret- 
tiest birds  in  the  whole  neighborhood. 
They’ve  found  your  feeder  now,  Son. 
You  can  expect  them  and  other  song- 
sters too  every  morning.  Why  not 
mark  down  the  number  and  types  of 
birds  that  come  each  day,”  his  father 
suggested. 

Each  day,  after  school,  Danny 
added  a cupful  of  seeds  to  the  feeder. 
Each  morning,  as  he  dressed  for 
school,  he  watched  the  feathered  ac- 
tivity around  the  feeding  station.  He 
needed  little  outside  encouragement 
to  climb  from  bed  each  morning. 
Danny  discovered,  what  so  many 
adults  have  found,  too,  that  there  is 
pleasure  and  satisfaction,  too,  gained 
in  watching  birds  frolicking  around  a 
feeder  on  a cold,  snow-clad  winter 
day. 


DANNY  PLACES  a cupful  of  seeds  into  the  feeder  which  has  been  set  on  top  of  the 
six-foot  pole. 
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REPORT 

of  the 

PENNSYLVANIA 

GAME 

COMMISSION 

A summary  covering  the 
period  from  July  1 , 1962, 
through  June  30,  1964. 


This  report  is  full  of  dollar  and  number 
statistics— representing  millions  of  hours  of 
activity,  not  only  by  paid  Commission 
people,  but  by  dedicated  deputies,  sports- 
men and  other  conservationists  in  pursuit 
of  improved  outdoor  recreation  for  all  of 
us.  The  statistics  tell  a good  story— a story 
of  encouraging  progress  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  in  the  biennium 
just  completed.  Our  state  continues  as  one 
of  the  finest  all-around  hunting  states  in 
the  country. 
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The  following  figures  reflect  total  state- 
ivide  big  game  kills  reported  by  success- 
ful hunters  and  total  small  game  kills  as 
tallied  from  estimates  of  field  officers: 


Species 

1962-63  Season 

1963-64  Season 

Deer,  antlered  

42,266 

48,204 

Deer,  antlerless  

30,647 

36,212 

Total  Deer  

72,913  (1) 

84,416  (2) 

Bears  

554 

280 

Rabbits  

939,405 

975,259 

Hares  ( snowshoes ) 

550 

1,021 

Hungarian  Partridges  

closed 

closed 

Squirrels  

288,807 

371,523 

Raccoons  

129,203 

140,898 

Wild  Turkeys  

15,775 

13,608 

Ruffed  Grouse  

56,143 

63,472 

Ring-necked  Pheasants  

449,090 

448,025 

Quail  

19,766 

13,307 

Woodcock  .... 

17,089 

22,806 

Rails,  Gallinules  and  Coots  

3,893 

6,693 

Grackles  (blackbirds) 

no  data 

no  data 

Wild  Waterfowl  ....  

44,533 

58,508 

Woodchucks  

317,600 

343,710 

Doves  

97,215 

117,087 

(1)  Includes  1,310  deer  killed  during  the 

1962  archery  season. 

(2)  Includes  1,388  deer  killed  during  the  1963  archery  season. 
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Covering  the  two-year  period,  July 
1, 1962,  through  June  30, 1964. 


(=□ 


Cash  on  Hand  Beginning  Period 

Cash  Receipts  

Total  Cash  Available  

Expenditures  

Cash  on  Hand  Ending  Period  ... 


$ 2,975,406.28 
12,465,656.00 
$15,441,062.28 
11,881,726.76 
$ 3,559,335.52 


Breakdown  of  expenditures: 


This  Biennium  Previous  Biennium 

(1962-64)  (1960-62) 

Land  Management  $ 4,891,501.88  $ 6,256,800.18 

Law  Enforcement  ...  2,689,512.62  2,272,053.58 

Propagation  .....  1,898,719.54  2,256,220.43 

Administration  ...  626,867.06  932,688.65 

Other  1,775,125.66  1,813,442.24 

$11,881,726.76  $13,531,205.08 

* * * * ft 

Capital  Assets  This  Biennium  Previous  Biennium 

As  of  6-30-64  As  of  6-30-62 

$9,235,440.63  $8,446,861.05 
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The  following  is  a capsule  summary. 


Changes  in  the  Game  Law  . . . 


Resident  license  fee  raised  to  $5.20,  with 
junior  rate  of  $3.20  for  hunters  between 
ages  of  12  and  16  inclusive.  (Sec.  302) 

• • • 

N onresident  license  fee  raised  to  $25.35. 
(Sec.  303) 

• • « 

Woodchucks  may  be  killed  June  1 through 
September  30  from  6 a.m.  through  7:30 
p.m.,  Eastern  Standard  Time.  (Sec.  702) 

• • • 

Commission  may,  by  resolution,  prescribe 
type  of  firearms  or  bow  and  arrow  and 
type  of  ammunition  to  be  used  in  any 
area  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  interest 
of  public  safety  and  wildlife  management. 
Any  such  action  to  be  properly  adver- 
tised by  Commission.  (Sec.  703) 

• » • 

Foxes  may  be  taken  with  aid  of  artificial 
lights  such  as  are  ordinarily  carried  in 
the  hand  or  on  the  person.  (Sec.  704) 

• • • 

It  is  unlawful  to  use  recorded  calls  or 
sounds  or  recorded  or  electronically  am- 
plified imitation  of  calls  or  sounds  in  wild 

turkey  hunting.  (Sec.  704) 

• • • 

Any  person  killing  a licensed  dog  shall 
notify  owner  or  Game  Protector  within 
five  days.  Owner  shall  be  told  time,  place 
and  circumstances  under  which  dog  was 
killed,  be  told  location  of  remains  and 
have  returned  to  him  all  equipment  found 
on  the  dog.  Person  who  kills  a licensed 
dog  and  fails  to  properly  report  it  is  sub- 
ject to  prosecution.  (Sec.  717) 

• • • 

Persons  owning,  harboring  or  in  control 
of  dogs  which  pursue,  injure  or  kill  elk 
or  deer  subject  to  penalty  of  $50  for 


each  elk  and  $25  for  each  deer  pursued, 
injured  or  killed.  (Sec.  717) 

• • • 

County  residents  may  petition  Commis- 
sion to  permit  fox  hunting  any  time 
throughout  the  year  except  for  60-day 
period  Commission  may  designate,  with 
the  agreed  control  to  run  from  year  to 
year,  to  be  changed  only  by  another  legal 
petition  from  the  county  concerned.  (Sec. 
719) 

• • • 

Persons  holding  retriever  trials  may  use 
trussed  birds  for  trial  retrieves;  may  hold 
trials  any  time  of  the  year;  must  have 
proper  permit  from  the  Commission  for 
each  trial  where  game  birds  or  animals 
are  shot  and  killed  and  for  all  other 
trials  held  during  normal  closed  training 
period,  April  1 through  July  31;  and  tags 
must  be  attached  to  all  game  used  at  re- 
triever trials  before  released  or  killed. 
(Sec.  721) 

• • • 

T en  dollars  fine  and  costs  liability  for 
persons  hunting  deer  together,  in  unison 
or  as  a party  of  more  than  25  persons. 
(Sec.  731) 

• • • 

Unlawful  while  hunting  or  trapping  or  on 
such  open  lands  to  leave  rubbish  or  debris 
except  in  proper  receptacles ; to  dig  in 
or  drive  automobile  on  a cleared  field 
except  with  permission;  to  leave  auto- 
mobile blocking  ingress  or  egress  to  per- 
son’s property,  cattleways  or  fields.  Liable 
to  $25  fine  and  costs.  (Sec.  802) 

• • • 

Periods  for  hunting  on  regulated  shooting 
grounds  to  be  fixed  by  Commission  with- 
out regard  to  general  state-wide  season 
periods,  with  periods  so  fixed  to  be  certi- 
fied to  permit  holders  at  least  30  days  in 
advance  of  season.  Excludes  Sunday  hunt- 
ing. (Sec.  411) 
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This  is  a breakdown  of  sales  totals 
and  revenues  from  licenses  sold  dur- 
ing the  biennium: 


1962-63 

Season 

Revenue 

1963-64 

Season 

Revenue 

Resident 

926,976 

$2,778,585.00 

820,800 

$3,917,291.25 

Nonresident 

. 48,872 

961,311.65 

40,956 

1,024,614.00 

TOTALS 

975,818 

$3,739,896.65 

861,756 

$4,941,905.25 

(Of  820,800  resident  licenses  issued  in  the  ’63-64  license  year,  111,644 
were  junior  licenses,  sold  at  $3.20.  The  junior  license  is  sold  under  the  new 
rate  structure  to  hunters  12  through  16  years  old.  The  regular  resident  license 
fee  is  now  $5.20.  The  nonresident  fee  is  now  $25.35.  The  new  schedule  of 
license  fees  became  effective  for  the  1963-64  license  year— that  is,  September 
1,  1963.  Former  license  fees  were:  $3.15  for  resident  and  $20  for  nonresident 
hunters.  There  was  no  separate  junior  rate.) 

MISCELLANEOUS  LICENSES 

In  this  biennium,  66,045  archery  licenses  were  sold  for  the  1962-63  season 
and  64,327  for  the  1963-64  hunting  season. 

Antlerless  deer  licenses,  issued  on  a county  allotment  basis  by  the  Commis- 
sion as  a herd  management  approach,  totaled  201,431  for  the  1962-63  season 
and  204,068  for  the  second  season  in  the  period. 

ACCIDENTS  AFIELD 

The  Game  Commission  continued  during  this  period  to  pursue  a vigorous 
hunter  safety  program,  particularly  with  young  hunters.  We  believe  this  ap- 
proach is  showing  significant  results  in  reduction  of  total  hunting  fatalities 
and  nonfatal  accidents.  During  the  two-year  period,  there  were  34  fatal 
and  776  nonfatal  accidents  in  Pennsylvania.  Comparatively,  there  were  50 
fatal  and  979  nonfatal  accidents  reported  during  the  previous  two-year  period. 

Even  more  meaningful,  we  believe,  is  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  accidents, 
based  on  number  of  hunters  afield,  has  been  sharply  reduced  since  inception 
of  our  intensified  hunter  safety  program.  Over  a 40-year  period,  1924  to  1963, 
there  was  a fatal  accident  for  every  21,457  hunters  afield;  in  the  last  two 
years  this  rate  has  been  cut  in  more  than  half— a fatal  accident  for  every 
54,047  hunters. 

PERSONNEL  PROCUREMENT  AND  TRAINING 

The  total  of  salaried  and  hourly  employes  of  the  Commission  increased 
with  expanding  programs  during  this  biennium  from  693  to  743.  With  the 
passage  of  Act  520,  278  positions  were  added  to  the  Classified  Service. 

The  Commission’s  Eleventh  Student  Officer  Class  was  graduated  in  this 
period,  adding  18  highly  qualified  Game  Protectors  to  our  field  staff.  Various 
other  intensive  training  programs  for  both  Game  Protectors  and  Deputy 
Protectors  were  conducted  throughout  the  period. 
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ANNUAL  MAINTENANGE-Maintenanc 
Game  Lands  and  leased  lands  covered  5,000  mil 
boundary  line,  1,500  miles  of  forest  road,  750  mi1 
fire  trails,  refuges  and  special  training  areas  tot 
95,000  acres,  as  well  as  319  buildings  and  all 
signs,  trucks,  farming  equipment 


gates, 
turkey  feeders 


and 


CONSTRUCTION  WORK-During  this 
nium  51.9  miles  of  roads  ivere  built  and  53  bridgt 
steel  buildings,  one  steel  corner ib,  12.1  miles  o 
trail,  756  turkey  feeders  and  76  parking  areas 
constructed  by  the  Commission.  In  addition,  . 
small  marsh  impoundments  and  2,700  feet  of 
were  completed  and  59,962  feet  of  drain  tile 
installed. 

FOOD  STRIP  AND  OPEN  FIELD  M 

AGEMENT-The  Food  and  Cover  Corps  cleare 
plots  totaling  610.5  acres  of  reverting  fields  and 
areas.  In  addition,  3,088  plots  totaling  5,253.5 
were  planted  in  grasses,  grains  and  legumes. 
1,245  plots  totaling  1,764.4  acres  were  seeded  in 
crops  to  improve  wildlife  habitat.  Surplus  grair 
vested  from  Game  Lands  plots  and  fed  to  wildl 
other  locations  amounted  to  12,866  bushels.  The 
mission  left  3,506.1  acres  of  Game  Lands  grai 
harvested  for  use  by  wildlife. 

Sharecroppers  planted  10,472  acres  on  Game  1 
in  grains  and  1,121  acres  in  legumes  and  grasses, 
this  activity  the  Commission  received  38,980  hi 
of  grain.  More  than  5,339  bushels  of  grain  wei 
unharvested  for  wildlife  use. 

The  Food  and  Cover  Corps  also  mowed  16,373 
of  old  field  areas  and  food  plots,  limed  3,276 
fertilized  4,842  acres  and  removed  surface  stone 
roots  from  1,949  acres. 

SEEDLINGS  ANI)  TRANSPLANTS 
State  Game  Lands,  749,550  evergreens  and  2,L 
food  and  cover  producing  shrubs  were  planted, 
Game  Commission  personnel  planted  127,400 
greens  and  151,050  shrub  seedlings  on  Farm 
Projects.  The  Howard  Nursery,  during  this  bier 
released  10,534,000  tree  and  shrub  seedlings  to  i 
divisions. 

TIMBER  SALES— The  sale  of  various  forest 
ucts  improved  food  and  cover  conditions  on 
acres  of  Game  Lands  while  providing  revenue 
Game  Fund  of  $213,756.01.  Products  remove 
989,639  board  feet  of  sawlogs,  16,095  tons  of 
timbers,  24,593  cords  of  pulpwood,  98,371  post 


50  Christmas  trees. 
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{VTER  FEEDING  —Commission 
knel  fed  to  wildlife  and  furnished  to 
I men  173,351  bushels  of  ear  corn.  A 
>f  4,101  bushels  of  other  grain  was 
\d  and  47,670  pounds  of  salt  were 
l for  deer  use. 

jODLAND  CUTTINGS-Game 
cuttings  covering  7,553.5  acres  in- 
1 thinning  of  timber  stands,  clear 
; and  pushing  over  of  forest  growth 
pulldozers.  An  additional  326,918 
r cover  producing  trees,  shrubs  or 
vere  pruned  or  released.  A total  of 
acres  of  woodland  border  was  cut 
31  acres  recut. 

ther  cutting  program  in  coopera- 
iith  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
accounted  for  1,114.6  acres  of 
iate  browse  and  new  growth  area. 
LEGHENY  NATIONAL 
1ST— Work  in  this  forest,  in  ac- 
ce  with  an  existing  agreement, 
led  with  the  following  results:  11.2 
of  food  strips  cleared,  210.2  acres 
and  various  other  plots  cut,  fer- 
etc. 

1M  GAME  COOPERATIVE 
}RAM- This  program  added  337 
during  the  biennium  totaling  65,- 
:es.  Now  under  the  program  (as  of 
>0,  1964)  are  12,217  farms  in  53 
is  totaling  1,360,789  acres.  Farm 


1Q1»  ©IF 


’ERATIONAL  DATA: 

/aides  from  natural  gas  

ius  and  rent  from  oil/gas  leases 


Game  Cooperators  received  3,849,550 
seedlings  for  food  and  cover  plantings. 
Commission  personnel  planted  over  half 
a million  seedlings  and  cut  more  than 
2,000  acres  of  woodland  border  on  these 
farms  during  the  period. 

SAFETY  ZONES-The  safety  zone 
program  opened  an  additional  2,908 
farms  totaling  499,760  to  hunters  during 
the  period,  for  a grand  total  of  9,685 
farms  containing  1,645,330  acres  opened 
to  public  hunting  during  the  .’63-64 
season. 

NEW  LANDS— The  Commission  ac- 
quired for  hunters  during  the  two  years 
18,698.170  acres  of  new  lands.  This 
brought  total  Game  Lands  to  989,638.225 
acres  as  of  June  30,  1964.  Purchases  com- 
pleted during  the  period  amounted  to 
$560,969.76. 

FEDERAL  AID— The  Commission 
received  during  the  biennium  $1,108,- 
666.86  in  Federal  Aid  to  Wildlife  Resto- 
ration Funds.  These  funds  were  spent  for 
habitat  improvement  on  Game  Lands, 
Cooperative  Farm  Game  Projects,  private 
land  and  other  state  and  federal  land. 
To  this  amount,  the  Commission  added 
$369,555.62,  making  a total  of  $1,478,- 
222.48  spent  in  Federal  Aid  development 
and  acquisition  projects  during  the  bi- 
ennium. 


mnnn 


$184,203.80 

253,509.74 


| TOTAL  

# * « # 

fface  damage  royalty  from  coal  stripping  .. 

at  o o * <j 

ome  from  fire  clay  leases  


$437,713.54 
$ 70,518.78 
$ 7,502.52 
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The  Division  of  Research  is  the 
fact-finding  arm  of  the  Commission, 
engaged  in  biological  studies  to  ac- 
quire more  knowledge  about  wildlife 
and  its  environments  in  Pennsylvania. 
Information  compiled  is  used  to  better 
manage  the  state’s  wildlife  resource 
for  improved  and  expanded  recreation 
and  to  solve  conflicts  between  wild- 
life and  various  agricultural  and  for- 
estry interests. 


Several  projects  have  been  in  prog- 

gress  through  the  period;  as  each  study  is  completed  it  will  be  reported 
in  extensive  detail.  For  purposes  of  this  report,  only  progress  made  during 
the  biennium  is  summarized. 


During  the  period  9 Commission  biologists  worked  on  one  or  more  of  the 
following  research  projects: 


WHITE-TAILED  DEER  STUDY— Feeding  experiments  indicate  poor 
diet  results  in  low  reproductive  vigor,  poor  antler  development.  Natural  foods 
studied  in  the  field.  It  has  been  found  that,  for  best  browse  production,  com- 
plete severing  of  tree  trunk,  with  slash  left  in  place,  is  superior  to  herbicides, 
cut-and-bend  or  girdling.  Life  history  and  population  dynamics  continue 
under  study. 


RING-NECKED  PHEASANT  STUDY-Band  recoveries  indicate  that 
fall-stocked  cocks  contribute  more  direct  return  to  hunter  than  spring-released 
males.  Hay-making  nest  destructions  constitute  major  nonseason  drain  on 
pheasant  population.  Korean  pheasants  liberated  in  hard  winter  areas  sur- 
viving winter  and  reproducing  in  wild  in  small,  but  encouraging  numbers, 
where  other  stock  failed  to  stay  in  environment  successfully. 


WILD  TURKEY  STUDY— Study  of  turkey’s  ability  to  withstand  gun- 
ning pressure  has  resulted  in  better  distribution  of  shooting  through  control  of 
season  lengths.  Data  gathered  to  date  indicates  big  winter  feeding  operations 
seem  justified  only  during  extreme  weather  emergencies.  Experimentation 
shows  wild-trapped  birds  better  than  propagated  stock  for  establishing  or  re- 
establishing populations  in  problem  areas. 

Other  research  studies  involved  waterfowl,  woodcock,  snowshoe  hares,  cot- 
tontail rabbits,  habitat  development  evaluation  and  experimental  management 
of  the  Conemaugh  River  Reservoir.  Various  phases  of  Commission  research 
were  conducted  in  cooperation  with  personnel  of  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity, the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  the 
U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
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The  Commission  continued  oper- 
ation of  three  game  farms  for 
pheasant  propagation,  and  one  each 
for  turkeys,  bobwhite  quail  and 
wild  waterfowl  during  the  bi- 
ennium. A summary  of  game  re- 
leased resulting  from  operation  of 
these  farms  and  other  programs 
follows: 


PHEASANTS 

Raised  on  Game  Farms  192,815 

Purchased  from  breeders  67,952 

Chicks  raised  by  sportsmen  and  farmers  349,912 

TOTAL  PHEASANTS  RELEASED  610,679 

TURKEYS 

Raised  at  Turkey  Farm  and  released  9,267 

TOTAL  TURKEYS  RELEASED  9,267 

COTTONTAIL  RABBITS 

Rabbits  trapped  and  transferred  to  open  country  103,725 

TOTAL  RABBITS  RELEASED  103,725 

WATERFOWL 

Mallards  reared  at  Waterfowl  Farm  and  released  21,002 

Canada  geese  reared,  purchased  and  released  722 

TOTAL  WATERFOWL  RELEASED  ....  21,724 

QUAIL 

^uail  reared  at  Game  Farm  and  released  .....  20,853 

3NOWSHOE  HARES 

Purchased  and  released  ...  943 
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The  Division  of  Information  and  Education  conducted  an 
extensive  series  of  projects  during  the  biennium  designed  to 
spread  knowledge  of  Commission  management  activities,  dis- 
seminate information  about  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife  and  its  hab- 
itats, and  further  the  conservation  education  goals  of  the 
Commission. 

Regular  news  releases  about  Commission  programs, 
season  openings  and  other  topics  of  current  interest 
to  outdoorsmen  were  mailed  to  state  news  media  and 
outdoor  writers  and  columnists.  The  release  media 
list  includes  291  papers,  136  TV  and  radio  stations 
and  71  outdoor  writers.  The  DRUMMING  LOG,  a 
monthly  newsletter  begun  during  the  biennium,  carries 
news  about  Commission  personnel  to  1,800  salaried 
officers  and  deputies  as  well  as  retired  officers. 

The  Division  continued  to  offer  a number  of  paid  and  hand- 
out literature  pieces  on  request.  More  than  10,000  requests 
for  information  were  answered  with  literature.  Several  thou- 
sand letters  were  written  by  staff  members  in  reply  to  inquiries. 

Commission  personnel  presented  or  participated  in 
more  than  14,000  programs  and  speaking  engage- 
ments before  more  than  one  million  people  in  the 
period,  including  7,400  film  showings  to  over  900,000 
people.  TV  stations  also  made  extensive  use  of  Com- 
mission-supplied films. 

The  Commission  produced  two  major  16-mm.  color  films 
during  the  biennium  which  combine  to  portray  the  history 
and  management  of  the  white-tailed  deer  in  Pennsylvania. 
Twenty-one  prints  of  this  film  along  with  many  other  films  are 
getting  regular  use.  The  Division  produced  many  photos  and 
transparencies  and  other  visual  aid  materials  used  in  displays 
and  publicity  material. 

Pennsylvania  GAME  NEWS,  official  monthly  news 
and  feature  magazine  of  the  Commission,  continued 
its  strong  upsurge  in  circulation.  GAME  NEWS  paid 
circulation  rose  from  76,681  to  102,478  during  the 
biennium.  The  publication  is  now  the  most  exten- 
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sively  circulated  rnagazine  of 
its  kind  in  America.  Addition- 
ally, 28,000  copies  of  GAME 
NEWS  a month  go  to  Farm- 
Game  and  Safety  Zone  Cooper- 
ators, legislators,  state  and  fed- 
eral agencies,  schools,  libraries 
and  outdoor  writers. 

The  state’s  very  successful  Hunter 
Safety  program  prospered  during  the  two- 
year  period,  with  1,872  new  instructors 
certified  and  21,575  students,  mostly  junior 
hunters,  taking  the  course.  The  program 
has  been  strongly  publicized  by  all  the 
methods  and  media  available  to  the  Com- 
mission, and  sportsmen’s  and  conservation 
groups  have  embraced  Hunter  Safety  pro- 
grams strongly. 

The  Division  put  together  13 
major  environmental  exhibits  of 
Pennsylvania  i vildlife  during  this 
biennium.  These  exhibits  were 
shown  at  a series  of  shows  having 
total  attendance  of  more  than 
3,000,000  people.  With  the  ad- 
dition of  smaller  exhibits  main- 
tained or  built,  more  than  5,- 
000,000  people  were  exposed  to 
Commission  displays  in  the  two- 
year  period. 

The  Commission  also  continued  finan- 
cial aid  to  various  institutions  and  organi- 
zations engaged  in  conservation  education 
programs.  The  Commission  made  recog- 
nition awards  among  organizations  and 
contributed  staff  participation  for  schools 
and  numerous  conservation  education 
camps  and  courses. 
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The  Commission  prose- 
cuted 10,317  cases  resulting 
in  penalties  paid  of  $357,- 
798.25;  a total  of  2,695  li- 
censes were  revoked  as  a 
result  of  prosecutions. 


The  Commission  paid  $7,253.96  in  bear  damage  claims,  spent  $19,137.89 
on  deer-proof  fence  and  paid  the  following  bounties: 

Gray  foxes  17,436  $ 69,744.00 

Red  foxes  30,407  121,628.00 

Great  horned  owls  2,283  11,415.00 

TOTAL  BOUNTY  PAID  ...  . $202,787.00 

The  following  revenues  were  received  under  the  Division  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment during  the  biennium: 

Permits  for  taxidermists,  propagators,  fur  dealers,  etc.  . ...  $60,887.00 


Sales  of  furs  $ 1,394.10 

Sales  of  firearms  ... $ 2,901.98 


Deerskins— 7,743  sold  (three  years)  ..  $18,359.41 


Other  statistics  from  the  Division  of  Law  Enforcement: 


Division  had  1,379  Deputy  Game  Protectors  on  July  1,  1964. 

Thirteen  new  taxidermists  passed  licensing  examination. 

Campaigns  by  salaried  officers  resulted  in  elimination  of  54,546  predators. 
Also,  increased  use  of  the  state-wide  radio  net  has  strengthened  the  ! 
Division’s  enforcement  program  and  enabled  its  men  to  render  assistance 
in  times  of  emergency. 


[ 
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Respectfully  submitted, 


ATTEST: 

M.  J^G  olden,  executive  director 


H.  L.  Buchanan,  president 
C . F.  H ockersmith,  vice-president 
James  A.  Thompson,  secretary 
Brig.  Gen.  Nicholas  Biddle 
Russell  M.  Lucas 
R.  G.  Smith 
* Coring  H.  Cramer 
*Frederick  M.  Simpson 


4 Loving  H.  Cramer,  Stroudsburg, 
Monroe  County,  confirmed  March 

11,  1963. 


* Frederick  M.  Simpson,  Huntington 
Huntington  County,  August  2,  1963 
confirmed  March  31,  1964. 
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ARCHERY 

Target-Entertainment— Keith  Schuyler 
Championship  Profiles— Keith  Schuyler 
Back-Yard  Bowmanship— 

Keith  Schuyler  

The  Platform  of  Progress— 

Keith  Schuyler  

Rogues  of  the  River— Keith  Schuyler 
Around  the  Bend  With  a Bow— 

Keith  Schuyler  

Shots  From  Across  the  Border— 

Keith  Schuyler  

All  Arrows  Point  to  Forksville— 

Fred  Perozzi  

A Safe  Sport— Keith  Schuyler  

Shoot  to  Kill— Keith  Schuyler  _____  

A Doe  With  a Bow— Keith  Schuyler  __ 
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MAY 

JUN 

JUL 

AUG 

SEP 
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CONSERVATION  EDUCATION 

Conservation  Education  at  Teachers 

Workshop— Kenneth  Gardner FEB 

Donations— A New  Conservation  Idea— 

Charles  Nehf  _ __  ___.  MAR 

Space  on  Earth— Stewart  L.  Udall  JUN 

Black  Spot— Chuck  or  Tragedy- 

Don  Lewis  AUG 

A Manner  of  Hunting— Brooke  Focht  OCT 

A Foothold  on  Conservation— 

H.  F.  Rosen  NOV 


CONSERVATION  NEWS 

Susquehanna  Survey- 

William  Voigt,  Jr.  APR 

e The  New  Pinchot  Institute— 

e Gene  Coleman  MAY 

Deer  and  Bear  Harvest  Map— 1963  MAY 


Yesterday’s  Land  for  Tomorrow— 

Joseph  B.  C.  White  MAY 

Deer  Check  Stations  Show  Better 
“Racks”  in  1963— Lincoln  Lang  JUL 

1964  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits  AUG 

The  Kentucky  Derby  of  Beagledom— 

Roy  Czambel  AUG 

Bowmen  Net  $1,750  for  Charity— 

Robert  D.  Breth  AUG 

Litter  Bugging  Bears— L.  E.  Stotz  SEP 


il  \ Philadelphia  Story— George  McCann  SEP 


Bear  in  a Bind— Gordon  Mahan  OCT 

1964  Waterfowl  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits  OCT 
Weekend  Training  for  Deputy  Game 

Protectors— Paul  H.  Glenny  NOV 

1964  Turkey  Brood  Count  Shows 

Increase  NOV 

Hunters  Permitted  on  Forest  Industry 

Lands  NOV 

Cooperation  Produces  Rare  Albino 
Deer  Photo— Ed  Bergin  DEC 


Your  New  Cun  Dog  (Part  II)  — 

George  B.  Evans  MAY 

My  Dog  Nell— George  R.  Stahl  AUG 

Coon  Dogs  Get  in  the  Swim— 

Eldy  Johnston  AUG 

FICTION 

Lost  (Part  III)— Bill  Walsh  JAN 

Canine  Carnage— L.  E.  Stotz  FEB 

The  Phantom  Buck  of  Haycock 

Mountain— Mary  A.  Horne  FEB 

DAD— Paul  Matthews  _ JUN 

Old  Nig’s  Last  Hunt— R.  N.  Hamilton  OCT 

The  Old  Timer— George  R.  Stahl  OCT 

The  Legend  of  the  Silver  Blaze- 

Del  and  Lois  Kerr  DEC 

Ivan’s  Christmas  Eve— Bob  Carter  DEC 

GAME  MANAGEMENT 

Pymatuning  Wrap-Up  1963— 

Raymond  Sickles  MAR 

Wilder  Pheasants— Ralph  E.  Britt  MAR 

Decades  of  Deer  Damage— 

Harvey  A.  Roberts  ____  APR 

Deer  Management  Comes  to  Town— 

Robert  Wingard  JUN 

GUNS  AND  FIREARMS  SAFETY 

Strange  Rifle  Speaks— Jim  Varner  FEB 

Concealable  Firearms— Jim  Varner  APR 

The  Reloading  Boom  Is  On— 

Jim  Varner  JUN 

Modern  Developments  in  Rifles— 

Jim  Varner  JUL 

Wingshooting— The  Instinct  Method- 

Lefty  Kreh  AUG 

That  Famous  1895  Winchester— 

Jim  Varner  AUC 

12  Gauge— Retired— George  R.  Stahl  SEP 

Sighting  for  a Hit— Don  Lewis  _ SEP 


Hi-Powered  Juniors— William  P.  Varner  SEP 
Deer  Rifles— Old  and  New— Don  Lewis  DEC 


HISTORY 

The  Thistle  Bird  Case— 

Wilbur  M.  Cramer  MAR 

The  Temperamental  Frenchman— 

Wilbur  Cramer  APR 

Taking  Maggie  to  the  Fair— 

Wilbur  Cramer  JUN 

Ferrets  Parole  Rabbits  From  Eastern 

Penitentiary— Wilbur  Cramer  JUL 

The  Pheasant  Trapping  Trial— 

Wilbur  Cramer AUG 

A Bear  Hunt  on  Dutch  Mountain— 

Maurice  E.  Sherman  NOV 


HUNTING 


* DOGS 

Your  New  Gun  Dog  (Part  I)  — 

George  B.  Evans  APR 


Hunting  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  JAN 


Doe  Day— Paul  A.  Matthews  JAN 

Boss  of  Blue  Spring  Hollow— 

R.  N.  Hamilton  FEB 


JANUARY,  1965 
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What  Is  a Duck  Hunter?— 

Charley  Dickey  FEB 

River  Crossing— Bob  Latimer  MAR 

Why  I Taught  My  Boys  to  Be 

Hunters— Archibald  Rutledge  APR 

They  Hunt  You— Paul  Failor  __  MAY 

You  Don’t  Have  to  Kill  ’Em— Bob  Bell  _ JUN 
Nobody  Calls  Them  Ground  Hogs 

Any  More— Bob  Bell  ....  JUL 

Feathered  Bullets— Brooke  Focht  SEP 

Early  Morning  Crow  Hunt— 

David  S.  Bair  SEP 

Rooster  Rundown— Bob  Carter  OCT 

Grouse  Hunting  in  Defined  Coverts— 

Jim  Hayes  OCT 

Duck  Hunting  on  the  Susquehanna— 

Don  Shiner  OCT 

How  to  Think  Like  a Deer— Jim  Hayes  NOV 
But  He’s  a Turkey  Hunter— 

Archibald  Rutledge  NOV 

Keep  a Weather  Eye— Bob  Carter  NOV 

Dutch  Deer  Hunt— George  H.  Harrison  DEC 

Buck  by  Trickery— Bill  Walsh  DEC 

Float  ’n’  Hunt— Paul  Power  DEC 

The  Armchair  Sportsman— Syd  Bigger  DEC 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Sportsmen— Defend  Your  Interests!— 

T.  F.  Bell  JUL 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Financial  Report  1962-1963  JAN 

Permanent  All-Weather  Photography 

Blind— James  S.  Seibel  FEB 

Wildlife  Whittlings  (Turkey)  — 

John  F.  Clark  JUN 

Long  Rifle— John  F.  Clark  . JUL 

Duck  on  the  Table— Bob  Latimer  OCT 

Cook  That  Pheasant  Right— 

J.  Almus  Russell  NOV 

1963-64  Financial  Report  ..  . NOV 

Camp  Rifle  Rack— John  F.  Clark  DEC 

NATURAL  HISTORY 

The  Keystone  Bruin— George  Harrison  JAN 
Visitors  From  the  Northland— 

Ned  Smith  JAN 

Suddenly  It’s  Winter— Don  Shiner  JAN 

Porky— the  Untouchable— Ned  Smith  FEB 

A Winter  Woods— Marion  Baker  FEB 

Wildlife’s  Lodgings— Don  Shiner  FEB 

Assorted  Rats  and  Mice— Ned  Smith  MAR 

Just  a Sparrow— Ned  Smith  APR 

Suddenly  It’s  Spring— Don  Shiner  APR 

Our  Flowering  Shrubs— Ned  Smith  MAY 

White  Giants— Laurence  Stotz  MAY 

The  Bat:  Mouse  With  Wings— 

Don  Shiner  MAY 

Killdeer— ' The  Misplaced  Shorebird— 

Ned  Smith  __  ...  ...  JUN 

Albinism:  Defective  Coloration— 

Dave  Mech  JUL 

The  Ferns— Plumes  of  the  Plant  World— 

Ned  Smith  JUL 

Turkey  Vulture— Repulsive  Beauty— 

Ned  Smith  AUG 


Bullbats  and  Cinder  Beds— Don  Shiner  AUG 


The  Hawk  That  Fishes— Ned  Smith  SEP 

Wildlife  Garments— Don  Shiner  SEP 

The  Mallard— Cosmopolitan  Dandy— 

Ned  Smith  OCT 

Return  of  the  Logcock— Ned  Smith  DEC 

RECREATION 

Cabin  Conveniences— Marion  Baker  MAY 
City  Living  Afield— W.  Boyd  Tobias  ..  JUN 
A Family  of  Bird  Banders— 

Anne  Stewart  SEP 

The  Hunter’s  Bed— Bob  Bell  DEC 

RESEARCH 

The  Food  Is  There— Arnold  Hayden  MAR 
The  Cock  Crows  at  Sunrise— 

Hartman  and  Sheffer  APR 

The  Pennsylvania  Woodcock  Study 

(Part  V)— Steve  Liscinsky  MAY 

Our  Woodland  Nursery— L.  M.  Lang  JUN 
It’s  Pheasant  Nesting  Time- 

Dale  Sheffer  JUN 

Pennsylvania’s  Cooperative  Wildlife 

Research  Unit— George  II.  Harrison  JUN 
Crazy  Mixed-Up  Bird— G.  A.  Wunz  ....  JUN 
Count  Your  Chicks— Fred  Hartman  . JUL 
The  Pennsylvania  Woodcock  Study 

(Part  VI)— Steve  Liscinsky  OCT 

In-Season  Pheasant  Releases— 

John  Kriz  NOV 

SPORTSMEN  ACTIVITIES 

Pennsy  Skeetress— Steve  Butchock  ....  FEB 

Juniors  Get  a Vote— Thad  Bukowski MAR 
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The  Day  Patches  Arrived— Don  Shiner  APR 
Danny’s  First  Hunting  Knife- 

Don  Shiner  MAY 

Danny  Cooks  Outdoors— Don  Shiner  ....  JUN 
Danny’s  First  Ivy  Poisoning- 

Don  Shiner  ..  . JUL 

Danny  Learns  Axemanship— 

Don  Shiner  ..  AUG 

Danny’s  Coon  Skin  Cap— Don  Shiner  SEP 
Danny  Helps  Trap  a Possum- 

Don  Shiner  OCT 

Danny’s  First  Grouse  Caper- 

Don  Shiner  NOV 

Nature  Provides  a Christmas  Gift- 

Don  Shiner  — DEC 
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QUESTION: 

IS  IT  LEGAL  TO  HUNT  DEER 
FROM  HORSEBACK? 

ANSWER: 

YES,  IT  IS  LEGAL  BUT  NOT 
RECOMMENDED  DUE  TO  THE 
DANGER  INVOLVED. 


JAN  25 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 

Management  Pays  Off 

UNTIL  1962,  the  annual  harvest  of  Canada  geese  at  the  Pymatuning  Water- 
fowl  Area  was  about  500  birds.  For  the  past  three  years,  the  Game  Com- 
mission has  operated  a management  area  with  controlled  shooting  from  40 
blinds  and  has  increased  the  annual  harvest  on  the  Pymatuning  Area  to 
nearly  3,000  geese  ( 2,069  on  controlled  area,  700  on  surrounding  lands  in  1964 ) . 

This  dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of  geese  harvested  at  Pymatuning 
has  occurred  without  forcing  an  early  migration  of  the  12,000-15,000  honkers 
using  the  area  for  several  months  each  fall.  All  this  is  even  more  amazing 
when  one  considers  that  there  were  no  geese  at  Pymatuning  when  the  first 
refuge  land  was  purchased  in  1935.  This  shows  what  can  be  done  when 
modem  game  management  practices  are  implemented. 

Public  goose  hunting  became  a popular  sport  at  Pymatuning  long  before 
the  creation  of  the  Goose  Management  Area  there  in  1962.  However,  the 
masses  of  hunters  and  uncontrolled  shooting  quickly  moved  the  desperate 
Canadians  into  refuge  lands  or  farther  south  each  year.  The  advent  of  con- 
trolled shooting  in  Commission  constructed  blinds  suddenly  increased  the  kill, 
multiplied  the  man-hours  of  recreation  and  removed  any  danger  of  overshoot- 
ing the  flocks.  A total  of  3,500  hunters  used  the  blinds  this  past  season. 

By  limiting  the  number  in  blinds  to  four  (40  blinds)  and  shooting  only 
until  noon  and  only  four  days  a week,  the  tremendous  hunting  pressure  be- 
came tolerable  to  the  geese.  This  permitted  a greatly  increased  kill,  but  still 
within  a safe  management  level. 

A number  of  other  areas  similar  to  Pymatuning  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
have  made  the  mistake  of  shooting  every  day  and  have  thus  instilled  a fear 
in  the  birds  and  forced  them  to  avoid  the  shooting  areas. 

To  further  limit  the  hunting  pressure  when  deemed  necessary  at  Pymatuning, 
blinds  whose  holders  fail  to  appear  on  the  assigned  day  are  left  vacant.  When 
gun  pressure  is  not  affecting  the  geese,  these  blinds  are  filled  with  hunters 
who  are  present  and  who  have  applied  for  unclaimed  blinds.  Another  secret 
to  the  success  at  Pymatuning  is  the  use  of  silhouette  type  decoys  at  33  of 
the  40  blinds.  They  bring  geese  in  closer  and  reduce  crippling  losses. 

Still  another  method  of  reducing  bird  losses  and  increasing 
hunter  success  is  by  pursuing  crippled  birds.  Every  effort  is 
made  to  retrieve  these  birds  and  get  them  to  the  hunters  who 
scored  the  hits.  On  the  first  day  of  the  1964  season,  150  of  the 
152  shooters  on  the  controlled  area  bagged  geese. 

At  this  writing,  the  marshes  adjoining  the  controlled  shooting 
area  are  being  developed  to  increase  the  harvest  of  ducks.  The 
completion  of  numerous  dikes  and  dams  will  most  likely  enable 
shooters  to  double  the  harvest  on  mallards,  blacks  and  wood 
ducks,  without  any  danger  to  future  duck  populations  there. 

Pennsylvania’s  northwest  corner  has  gained  national  recog- 
nition as  an  extremely  well  managed  waterfowl  area.  It  is 
a study  area  for  other  states  managing  wild  goose  flocks. 

These  same  management  practices  can  be  used  success- 
fully in  another  Pennsylvania  location.  That  is  the 
area  under  consideration  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  state.  This  project  can  also  become  a credit  to 
the  Commonwealth  and  a great  asset  to  its 
sportsmen.— G.H.H. 
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King  of  the  Winter  Woods 


1.  Which  is  the  larger,  a goshawk 
or  a red-tailed  hawk? 

2.  How  often  does  Pennsylvania 
experience  an  influx  of  goshawks 
from  the  north? 

3.  What  field  mark  is  usually  appar- 
ent on  goshawks  in  all  plumages? 

4.  Which  game  bird  is  taken  most 
often  by  the  goshawk  in  our 
state? 

5.  Does  the  goshawk  nest  in  Penn- 
sylvania? 

6.  With  what  material  does  it  line 
its  nest? 

7.  Is  the  predominant  color  of  the 
adult  goshawk  gray  or  brown? 

8.  Because  of  its  shyness  the  gos- 
hawk is  rarely  seen  near  its  nest. 
True  or  false? 

HROUGH  the  screen  of  dark  tree 
trunks  the  goshawk  glimpsed  the 
movement,  a living  something  silhou- 
etted against  the  snow  on  the  far  side 
of  the  pine  woods.  Shifting  his  great 
yellow  feet  on  the  limb  and  hunching 
his  shoulders  he  leaped  forward  with 
flashing  wings,  streaking  through  the 
trees  toward  the  object  of  his  at- 
tention. 

The  grouse,  busy  twisting  buds  off 
a black  birch  twig,  failed  to  notice 
the  oncoming  hawk  until  he  was  al- 
most upon  her.  With  a squeal  of  alarm 


she  dived  for  cover,  but  they  met 
with  crushing  impact,  feathers  explod- 
ing in  the  air  as  he  rode  her  quivering 
body  to  the  snow. 

A goshawk  rarely  fails.  Its  hooked 
beak  and  keen  talons,  its  speed  and 
strength,  its  phenomenal  eyesight  and 
indomitable  courage  make  it  one  of 
the  most  perfectly  designed  predators 
in  North  America. 

I doubt  that  anyone  really  likes  this 
savage  invader  from  the  North,  but 
it  has  a way  of  exciting  admiration 
in  the  most  blase  observer. 

The  goshawk  is  a truly  handsome 
bird,  rivaling  the  universally  admired 
peregrine  falcon  in  form  and  bearing. 
Deep  of  chest  and  long  of  tail,  it  has 
the  teardrop  conformation  that  be- 
speaks speed  and  power.  Its  size  is 
impressive,  too.  Large  specimens  have 
reached  twenty-six  inches  in  length, 
longer  than  the  ponderous  redtail. 

In  general,  its  coloration  is  gray. 
The  upperparts  are  dark  bluish-gray, 
the  underparts  nearly  white,  finely 
barred  with  gray.  The  under  tail  cov- 
erts are  immaculate  white.  The  black 
crown,  separated  from  the  dark  ear 
patch  by  a characteristic  white  line, 
gives  the  head  a clean,  sharp  look, 
and  the  red  eyes  set  beneath  beetling 
brows  add  to  the  illusion  of  fierceness. 

The  hooked  beak  with  its  pale  yel- 
low cere  is  a wicked  looking  instru- 
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ment,  but  the  goshawk’s  real  weapons 
are  the  knotty  yellow  feet  armed  with 
long,  curved,  needle-sharp  talons  that 
can  pierce  the  vitals  of  any  prey. 

Unlike  many  of  our  large  Raptores 
the  goshawk  is  not  a soarer.  It  flies 
with  quick,  powerful  wingbeats, 
threading  its  way  easily  among  tree 
limbs  and  through  foliage.  Hunting 
for  food,  it  dashes  through  the  forest 
at  absolutely  breakneck  speed,  hop- 
ing to  surprise  possible  victims.  Peri- 
odically it  swoops  to  a low  limb,  there 
to  watch  for  telltale  movements  in  the 
surrounding  forest. 

Sighting  prey,  it  reaches  top  speed 
with  a few  quick  thrusts,  then  half 
folds  its  wings  and  streaks  swiftly, 
and  usually  quite  undetected,  to  the 
kill.  On  impact  the  victim  is  clutched 
in  a relentless  grip,  the  talons  jabbing 
deep  into  its  vitals,  or  it  is  raked  by 
the  huge  rear  talons. 

Few  chosen  victims  escape  the  big 
bird’s  attack.  Not  only  can  it  easily 
overtake  a grouse  on  the  wing,  but  it 
can  also  outmaneuver  the  agile  red 
squirrel  or  the  most  elusive  small 
bird.  The  presence  of  a farmer  will 
seldom  deter  it  from  snatching  up  a 
pullet,  and  in  dense  cover  it  has  been 
known  to  pursue  its  prey  on  foot— 

THE  HOOKED  BEAK  with  its  pale  yel- 
low cere  is  a wicked  looking  instrument, 
but  the  goshawk's  real  weapons  are  the 
knotty,  yellow  feet  armed  with  sharp 
talons. 


hopping,  running,  and  flapping  its 
way  through  brush  and  vines. 

Unless  the  victim  be  very  large  it 
is  usually  carried  to  a log,  stump,  or 
other  elevated  perch  to  be  eaten. 
Favorite  dining  spots  are  known  to 
naturalists  as  “butcher  blocks.”  Be- 
cause hawks  pluck  their  birds  pretty 
thoroughly  and  skin  larger  animals 
before  eating  them  (unlike  owls, 
which  remove  only  the  larger  feathers 
of  big  birds  and  swallow  their  prey 
in  large  chunks)  the  area  around  a 
butcher  block  is  soon  strewn  with 
feathers,  bones,  and  other  remains  of 
their  meals. 

RufFed  Grouse  Are  Victims 

Birds  seem  to  be  the  preferred 
food.  Because  they  are  the  most  com- 
mon game  bird  in  the  goshawk’s 
chosen  habitat  ruffed  grouse  are  often 
preyed  upon,  but  I’ve  seen  the  re- 
mains of  woodpeckers,  blue  jays,  and 
numerous  other  woodland  birds  be- 
neath their  butcher  blocks,  too.  Mam- 
mals are  often  taken— squirrels  and 
rabbits,  as  well  as  rats  and  mice.  For- 
tunately for  the  poultry  grower  the 
goshawk  is  a bird  of  the  forests,  but 
it  makes  no  distinction  between  wild 
and  domestic  fowl. 

Ordinarily  goshawks  are  too  rare  in 
Pennsylvania  to  do  much  harm,  al- 
though locally  in  “invasion  years”  they 
can  have  a temporarily  adverse  effect 
on  grouse  populations  in  the  more 
northern  counties.  This  in  no  way 
accounts  for  the  well-known  cycles 
of  scarcity  and  abundance  among 
grouse.  The  presence  of  buffer  species 
—the  numerous  small  birds  and  mam- 
mals upon  which  the  hawks  also  feed 
—take  much  of  the  pressure  off  the 
game  species. 

For  some  reason,  birds  of  prey 
often  do  not  hunt  assiduously  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  nests,  and  the  gos- 
hawk seems  to  follow  this  pattern.  I 
know  of  one  grouse  that  drummed 
almost  continually  throughout  the 
spring  within  hearing  of  a goshawk 
nest,  and  on  several  occasions  we 
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flushed  other  grouse  within  two  hun- 
dred yards  of  an  active  nest. 

Winter  is  the  time  to  keep  an  eye 
peeled  for  goshawks  in  Pennsylvania. 
Every  nine  to  eleven  years  they  ap- 
pear in  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
in  greater  than  usual  numbers,  due, 
it  is  supposed,  to  the  periodic  scarcity 
of  food  in  their  normal  Canadian  win- 
ter range.  For  some  reason  these  in- 
fluxes usually  cover  two  consecutive 
years.  Some  penetrate  as  far  as  the 
mountains  of  our  southern  states,  but 
such  occurrences  are  rare.  However, 
I do  see  an  occasional  goshawk  in 
some  of  the  higher  mountains  of 
southeastern  Pennsylvania  while  hunt- 
ing deer. 

Although  these  birds  have  nested  as 
far  south  as  the  mountains  of  Mary- 
land, nesting  records  anywhere  in 
Pennsylvania  are  uncommon  and  south 
of  our  northern  mountains  could  be 
considered  rare.  Just  last  spring  a 
friend  and  I found  a pair  nesting  in 
northern  Dauphin  County,  in  my  ex- 
perience a decidedly  rare  occurrence. 
Although  we  are  both  avid  grouse 
hunters  and  the  birds  had  chosen  the 
neighborhood  of  our  best  grouse  cov- 
ert as  their  nesting  site  the  thought  of 
killing  them  never  entered  our  minds. 
We  had  watched  them  since  mid- 
winter, and  were  tickled  to  death  that 
they  decided  to  nest  nearby.  The  land- 
owner,  too,  took  every  precaution  to 
protect  them.  However,  someone  else 
apparently  did  not  share  our  feelings, 
for  both  birds  were  shot  before  the 
eggs  hatched,  and  two  months  of  ob- 
servation came  to  an  abrupt  and  dis- 
appointing end. 

Begin  in  Late  February 

The  few  goshawks  that  do  nest 
within  our  borders  usually  stake  out 
their  claims  in  late  February,  and  by 
early  or  mid-March  the  nest  is  begun. 
Even  before  the  first  sticks  are  in 
place,  however,  the  birds  are  fiercely 
possessive  of  their  chosen  territory.  A 
pair  of  incubating  great  horned  owls 
mysteriously  disappeared  when  their 
part  of  the  woods  was  taken  over  by 
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UNLIKE  MANY  of  our  Raptores  the  gos- 
hawk is  not  a soarer.  It  flies  with  quick, 
powerful  wingbeats,  threading  its  way 
easily  among  tree  limbs  and  through 
foliage. 

a pair  of  goshawks.  We  strongly  sus- 
pected the  latter  of  driving  them 
away— a feat  few  other  creatures  could 
accomplish. 

When  the  nest  was  barely  begun 
one  of  the  goshawks  tried  valiantly  to 
chase  us  from  the  scene,  too.  Yelling 
“kec,  kec,  kec,  kec,”  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  he  would  launch  himself  di- 
rectly at  our  heads,  straight  as  an 
arrow  and  seemingly  as  fast.  At  the 
last  moment  he  would  swoop  upward 
on  outthrust  wings,  bank  and  glide 
to  a pine  limb  in  plain  sight.  There 
was  no  break  in  their  piercing  cries, 
and  at  our  every  movement  the  attack 
was  resumed. 

The  nest  is  built  in  either  hardwood 
or  evergreen  trees,  although  hard- 
woods seem  to  be  preferred.  It  is 
usually  less  than  fifty  feet  above  the 
ground,  often  considerably  lower.  The 
most  impressive  thing  about  it  is  its 
size.  Most  are  at  least  four  feet  across, 
and  five-foot  nests  are  not  uncommon. 
They  are  constructed  of  an  incredible 
collection  of  sticks,  some  as  big  as 
shovel  handles,  and  many  of  them 
dead  pine  branches  which  the  birds 
themselves  snap  from  the  trees.  Al- 
though the  nest  itself  is  often  one  to 
three  feet  deep,  the  cup  of  the  nest 
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is  shallow.  It  is  usually  lined  with 
chips  of  bark  and  decorated  with 
sprigs  of  green  pine  or  hemlock 
needles,  both  on  top  and  woven  into 
the  sides. 

The  two  to  five  eggs  are  a chalky, 
bluish-white.  They  are  incubated  for 
about  four  weeks  before  the  young 
emerge,  tiny  hook-beaked  youngsters 
clothed  in  white  down.  The  adults 
now  defend  their  territory  more 
fiercely  than  ever,  especially  the  fe- 
male, who  generally  hurls  herself  at 
any  intruder  with  true  goshawk  sav- 
agery. Naturalists  have  been  badly 
slashed  by  the  talons  of  the  infuriated 
birds,  and  their  reluctance  to  permit 
anyone  within  sight  of  the  nest  makes 
satisfactory  observation  of  their  family 
life  most  difficult. 

The  nestlings  grow  rapidly,  and 
their  down  is  soon  replaced  by  the 
brown  juvenile  plumage,  beginning 
on  the  wings,  then  on  the  back  and 
tail,  then  on  the  sides  of  the  breast. 
The  neck  and  belly  are  still  covered 
with  woolly  down  when  they  finally 
leave  the  nest,  but  in  a few  more 
weeks  even  this  is  replaced  by  brown 
streaked,  whitish  feathers.  In  this 
plumage  they  closely  resemble  im- 
mature Cooper’s  hawks,  but  the  white 
line  above  the  eye  is  a persistent 
goshawk  characteristic. 

The  juvenile  plumage  is  worn  until 
the  next  summer,  when  it  is  gradually 
replaced  by  the  first  adult  plumage. 


It  is  not  until  the  third  year,  however, 
that  the  birds  acquire  the  perfect 
adult  plumage  that  is  characterized  by 
the  solid  black  crown  and  pearly 
gray,  delicately  marked  underparts. 

Invincible  though  they  are,  gos- 
hawks are  never  abundant— due  no 
doubt  to  the  extensive  territory  re- 
quired to  support  each  bird.  We  can 
be  thankful  for  that,  we  who  enjoy 
grouse  hunting,  or  squirrel  hunting, 
or  just  watching  birds  and  animals  in 
the  wild,  for  too  many  of  these  relent- 
less predators  would  soon  deprive  us 
of  our  sport  and  themselves  of  their 
food  supply.  As  it  is,  we  have  both— 
our  own  favorite  wildlife  species  and, 
if  we  are  sharp-eyed  and  lucky,  an  oc- 
casional look  at  one  of  nature’s  most 
handsome  and  imposing  creations. 

ANSWERS  TO  THE  QUESTIONS 

1.  The  goshawk  is  longer,  the  red- 
tail  heavier. 

2.  Approximately  every  nine  to 
eleven  years. 

3.  The  white  stripe  above  the  eye. 

4.  The  ruffed  grouse. 

5.  Yes,  usually  in  our  northern 
mountains. 

6.  Chips  of  bark,  plus  a few  sprigs 
of  pine  or  hemlock. 

7.  Gray. 

8.  False.  The  goshawk  is  very  ag- 
gressive in  the  vicinity  of  the 
nest. 


BOOK  NOTES  . . . 

"Waterfowl  Tomorrow"  Heads  for  Second  Printing 

“Waterfowl  Tomorrow,”  the  most  comprehensive  book  ever  written  about 
North  American  waterfowl,  their  habitat  and  problems,  is  heading  for  a 
second  printing.  The  first  run  of  10,000  copies  has  been  sold,  and  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  has  ordered  an- 
other printing.  Containing  784  pages,  with  69  chapters  by  103  authors,  the 
book  is  generously  illustrated  with  photographs,  sketches,  and  maps.  It 
discusses  fully  the  opportunities  and  obstacles  for  perpetuating  migratory 
waterfowl.  Copies  may  be  ordered  directly  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C.,  at  $4  each.  The  book  would  make  an  excellent 
gift  for  every  hunter,  naturalist,  and  outdoorsman. 
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IT  IS  ILLEGAL  FOR  MOST  HUNTERS  to  shoot  from  a vehicle,  but  for  Cloyde 
"Red"  Pannebaker,  who  is  a paraplegic,  this  is  a legal  and  accepted  practice. 
However,  Red  is  not  a road  hunter,  he  pulls  his  car  into  a field  or  woods  to  hunt. 
In  addition,  he  never  loads  his  deer  rifle  before  the  game  is  in  sight. 


A Hunting  He  Will  Go  ..  . 


Hunter  on  Wheels 

By  Robert  P.  Shaffer 
District  Game  Protector,  Juniata  County 


THE  buck  came  loping  down  from 
the  edge  of  the  woods  and  broke 
out  into  the  wheat  stubble  field  and 
headed  full  tilt  for  the  ridge  across 
the  valley.  The  hunter  sitting  in  his 
auto  had  heard  the  shots  which  missed 
the  deer  as  it  ran  through  the  timber. 
Not  until  the  first  shots  were  fired  did 
the  hunter  pick  up  his  rifle  and  load 
it.  When  the  buck  popped  into  view 
he  was  right  on  it.  But  he  held  his 
fire  until  the  buck  was  safely  away 
from  the  other  hunters.  This  delay 
almost  ruined  a good  shot  but  at  the 
last  minute  Mr.  Buck  changed  course 
and  when  he  turned,  everything  was 
set  up.  Then  from  the  auto  came  a 
shot  and  down  went  the  eight-point 
buck,  shot  through  the  neck. 

The  deer  dropped  and  lay  still  but 
our  hunter  did  not  retrieve  him,  he 


sat  in  his  auto  and  waited— you  see, 
this  was  no  ordinary  hunter.  His  name 
is  Cloyde  Pannebaker  of  Mifflin  in 
Juniata  County.  He  likes  to  be  called 
"Red”  and  Red  is  a paraplegic.  He  is 
one  of  the  privileged  few  who  can 
legally  hunt  from  an  automobile.  He 
has  earned  this  right  inasmuch  as  his 
disability  is  service  incurred.  Red  is 
quite  a guy  and  in  the  years  before 
the  war  spent  a lot  of  his  spare  time 
hunting  and  fishing. 

He  was  in  the  field  artillery,  and  for 
a short  time  was  a quadraparaplegic 
but  through  medical  care  at  Aspinwall 
Veterans  Hospital  reduced  his  handi- 
cap to  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs. 
This  qualifies  Red  to  hunt  from  a ve- 
hicle in  accordance  with  section  401-i 
of  the  Game  Law.  Under  this  section 
any  veteran  of  the  armed  service  who 
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RED  AND  HIS  1963  buck.  This  is  the 
nice  eight-point  that  he  downed  with  one 
shot  as  the  buck  erupted  from  a woods 
and  charged  across  a field  in  front  of  Red. 

has  permanent  paralysis  or  amputation 
of  both  legs  or  one  leg  and  one  arm 
may  hunt  from  a vehicle.  This  enables 
veterans  who  may  have  handicaps 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  to  pur- 
sue a sport  they  enjoyed  before. 

As  stated  before  Red  is  not  just 
the  usual  sort  of  a fellow  you  would 
expect  to  find  in  his  condition.  He  is 
a cheerful  and  very  active  sportsman. 
We  all  could  benefit  from  some  of  his 
methods  of  hunting  and  philosophies 
on  life.  Red  does  not  just  ride  around 
road  hunting  as  so  many  of  our  “mod- 
ern” hunters  do,  he  usually  drops  in 
at  the  farmer’s  house  and  checks  to 
make  sure  everything  is  O.K.  and  then 
parks  in  a field  and  waits.  Almost  all 
the  hunters  in  the  vicinity  where  Red 
hunts  know  him  personally.  Quite 
often  a drive  is  organized  and  pushed 
in  the  direction  where  Red  is  parked. 

All  this  attention  did  not  come  over- 
night. Red  has  shown  repeated  in- 
terest in  outdoor  activities.  He  has 
his  own  group  of  hunting  friends  and 
both  of  his  brothers,  Joe  and  Bob, 
hunt  and  often  go  along  with  Red  to 
do  some  of  the  footwork. 

Deer  season  is  not  the  only  hunting 
Red  does.  During  the  summer  months 
many  a ground  hog  has  been  dropped 


by  his  .222  or  the  .270.  Crows  also 
furnish  something  for  him  to  take  a 
poke  at  during  his  trips  outdoors. 

Come  fall  when  all  hunters  take  a 
crack  at  the  small  game,  Red  is  no 
exception.  He  likes  to  go  out  early  in 
the  mornings  in  hopes  of  a shot  at  a 
ring-necked  rooster  at  the  edge  of  a 
picked  over  cornfield.  As  the  day 
wears  on  and  a change  of  pace  is 
desired  Red  will  pull  into  a farmer’s 
lane,  after  checking  with  him,  and 
watch  a patch  of  woods  for  a chance 
to  shoot  a squirrel  with  his  .22  rifle. 
He  has  decided  to  hunt  everything 
with  a rifle  so  that  when  he  shoots  at 
a piece  of  game  he  either  has  a clean 
kill  or  a clean  miss. 

The  buck  that  Red  killed  at  the 
beginning  of  this  story  is  not  his  first 
deer.  He  has  killed  several  does  but 
last  year  ( 1963 ) was  the  first  time  he 
had  a clean  shot  at  a buck.  After 
killing  it  he  had  to  wait  over  an  hour 
for  someone  to  come  along  to  lend  a 
hand.  When  he  finally  did  attract  an- 
other hunter’s  attention,  the  fellow 
turned  out  to  be  a novice  who  had 
never  field  dressed  a deer  before  and 
Red  gave  advice  from  the  sidelines  as 
the  operation  proceeded.  The  inex- 
perienced hunter  was  a success  and 
Red  Pannebaker  became  the  proud 
owner  of  a nice  set  of  deer  antlers. 
He  hoped  to  bag  a 10-pointer  this 
year.  Good  luck,  Red! 

A HAND  LOADER,  Red  spends  con- 
siderable time  getting  his  equipment  and 
loads  ready  for  the  hunting  season. 

PGC  Photo  by  Joe  Chick 
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SPORTSMEN 

/VAB 

VIOLATORS 


By  N.L.  ERICKSON 


ABOUT  2:30  p.m.  on  December  1, 
four  hunters  from  Middletown, 
in  Dauphin  County,  who  own  a camp 
in  Wycoff  Run,  Cameron  County, 
were  putting  on  a drive  for  deer  along 
the  Trout  Hole  Run,  a tributary  of 
Wycoff  Run,  when  they  heard  five 
rifle  shots.  Thinking  that  someone 
had  cut  in  on  their  drive  and  shot  a 
buck,  they  walked  towards  the  direc- 
tion of  the  shooting  and  came  upon 
a hunter  who  was  burying  something 
in  the  leaves.  One  of  the  hunters  asked 
the  stranger  if  he  got  him.  Surprised, 
the  hunter  turned  around  and  an- 
swered yes,  as  he  started  to  leave.  One 
of  the  hunters  spoke  up  upon  seeing 
the  bear  and  said,  “You  shot  a bear? 
You  better  turn  yourself  in!”  The  four 
hunters  decided  to  hold  the  violator 
right  there.  They  sent  one  man  to 
Deputy  Joe  ZekolTs  house  at  Sinna- 
mahoning  but  he  was  not  home.  From 
his  house  he  then  called  my  residence 
at  Emporium.  My  wife  contacted  me 
by  radio  and  also  called  Deputy  Carl 
Brown. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  scene  Carl 
Brown  and  I found  Deputy  Zekoll  and 
Deputy  William  Kephart  along  with 
three  of  the  hunters  from  Middletown. 
They  had  dragged  the  illegal  bear 
almost  out  to  the  Wycoff  Run  Road 
while  the  fourth  Middletown  hunter 
had  stayed  with  the  violator  from 
Ohio.  The  violator  gave  me  his  hunt- 
ing license  and  decided  to  settle  his 
fine  of  $200  on  a field  receipt  right 
there.  After  he  was  released  the  depu- 


Norman  L.  Erickson  is  the  District 
Game  Protector  in  Cameron  County.  He 
lives  in  Emporium. 
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ties  and  the  Middletown  hunters 
helped  me  load  the  300-pound  bear 
on  my  car.  We  graciously  thanked 
them  for  going  out  of  their  way  to 
apprehend  a deliberate  violator.  After 
about  30  minutes  Deputy  Brown  and 
I proceeded  back  towards  Sinnama- 
honing,  but  first  decided  to  check  the 
camp  roster  where  the  violator  was 
staying.  The  violator’s  name  was  Wil- 
liam Holland  but  his  name  was  not 
on  the  roster.  I asked  the  captain  of 
the  camp  where  Holland  was  and  he 
stated  that  Holland  had  not  been  at 
the  camp  since  October.  I asked  where 
the  hunter  was  who  shot  the  bear  and 
he  said,  “David  Wilson?  he  and  his 
brother-in-law  just  left  for  Ohio.”  I felt 
foolish  when  I found  Wilson’s  name 
on  the  roster,  realizing  that  I had 
been  taken.  This  bear  killer  had  a 
borrowed  license! 

Deputy  Brown  and  I started  on  the 
double  to  try  to  head  him  off.  I ra- 
dioed to  Game  Protector  Benner  at 
Du  Bois  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  an 
Ohio  jeep  driving  west  on  Route  322. 

DISTRICT  GAME  PROTECTOR  Norman 
L.  Erickson  examines  the  bear  that  was 
illegally  killed.  Without  the  aid  of  the 
Middletown  sportsmen,  a violator  may 
have  gotten  away. 


After  a long,  hard  chase  of  30  miles 
we  finally  caught  our  bear  killer  some 
two  miles  west  of  Clearfield.  He  was 
brought  all  the  way  back  to  Sinnama- 
honing  and  taken  before  Justice  of  the 
Peace  Ted  Moths,  where  he  pleaded 
guilty  and  paid  fines  and  costs  — a 
total  of  $318  — for  killing  a bear  in 
closed  season  and  hunting  two  days 
without  a nonresident  license.  His 
brother-in-law,  Floyd  Beckman,  also 
of  Newark,  was  fined  $50  and  $9  costs 
for  hunting  one  day  without  a non- 
resident license. 

An  Unusual  Group 

The  heart-warming  thing  about  this 
story  is  that  I have  met  every  type  of 
character  in  the  woods  during  my  18 
years  as  a Game  Protector,  but  seldom, 
if  ever,  have  I found  a more  sincere 
and  devoted  group  of  honest  sports- 
men who  would  go  so  far  to  protect 
their  sport  as  these  fellows  from  Mid- 
dletown. Here  were  four  strangers  in 
the  area  who  drove  hundreds  of  miles 
to  hunt  but  when  confronted  by  a 
vicious  violator,  took  their  time  and 
personal  risks,  and  proved  what  hunt- 
ing meant  to  them.  Many  times  I feel, 
as  a Game  Protector,  that  it  is  useless 
to  devote  one’s  life  to  many  heart- 
aches, risks,  long,  cold  lonely  nights 
to  protect  the  game  in  Pennsylvania 
when  few  people  seem  to  care  or  ap- 
preciate it. 

I would  like  to  say  to  the  four 
dedicated  sportsmen  from  Middle- 
town  that  I have  a warm  feeling  of 
gratitude  and  respect  for  them.  They 
have  restored  my  desire  to  continue 
to  try  to  do  my  best;  to  do  an  efficient 
job  as  a State  Game  Protector.  I know 
this  type  of  a reaction  could  so  often 
be  felt  by  my  brother  officers  through- 
out the  state  if  other  sportsmen  would 
so  quickly  and  sincerely  react  to  the 
willful  violators— many  have  had  the 
chance  by  reporting  hunting  or  car 
license  numbers,  etc. 

Many  thanks  to  a group  of  four 
dedicated  sportsmen  who  are  doing 
their  bit  for  hunting  recreation. 
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About  the  Fort  Pitt  Retriever  Club  . . . 


'rty&ie  &<Mte  t&e  ^efotecAeru 

By  Bob  Carter 


THE  duck-clad  hunter  squatted 
comfortably  in  the  half  shell  of  a 
hollowed  willow  stump,  leaning  back 
lightly  and  balancing  a heavy  double 
12-gauge  across  his  knees.  Waterfowl- 
ing in  Crawford  County,  he  was  set 
up  for  snappy  evening  pass  shooting 
in  one  of  the  many  tangled,  brush- 
filled  fingers  of  the  Conneaut  marsh- 
land. Although  several  species  of  legal 
ducks  might  come  by,  most  would  be 
mallards. 

Now  a pair  came,  skimming  the 
treetops  and  moving  fast  — with  that 
fluttery  mallard  wingbeat— silent  at  a 
distance,  but  whistling  sharply  over- 
head. The  hunter  tensed,  then  held 
himself,  waiting  for  that  right  split 
second  when  they  would  be  in  best 
position. 

He  saw  the  drake’s  eye  at  40  yards 
and  stood  quickly,  shouldering  the 
shotgun  and  beginning  his  swing  in 
the  same  motion.  The  shot  boomed 
and  the  greenhead  tilted  down 
sharply,  but  with  one  wing  still  flail- 
ing wildly,  to  hit  the  shallow  swamp 
water  with  a loud  smack. 

The  hunter  knew  this  would  be  a 
troublesome  cripple  and  he  moved 
quickly  from  his  stand  to  keep  the 
duck  in  sight.  The  hit  mallard  had 
recovered  his  bearings  on  the  first 
bounce  and  was  already  scuttling, 
paddling  and  flopping  to  thicker 
cover.  The  splashy  chase  went  through 
two  wild  grape  tangles  and  stopped 
abruptly  at  a massive  windfall. 

The  hunter  had  lost  sight  of  his 
duck.  He  stopped  and  listened  hard. 

Under  cover  in  the  dense  windfall 
the  mallard  froze,  sensing  the  right 
time  for  complete  silence  and  immo- 
bility. The  listening  hunter,  just  feet 
away,  heard  only  the  soft  throb  of  the 


THE  USE  OF  RETRIEVERS  is  a small 
conservation  movement  in  itself.  They 
use  their  excellent  noses  and  finely  honed 
skills  to  make  sure  that  a bird  downed  is 
a bird  in  the  bag. 

pulse  in  his  ears  and  the  small  dribble 
of  water  from  his  bloused  trouser 
cuffs. 

“Umh!  Hate  to  lose  that  one,”  he 
muttered  to  himself.  The  hunter  felt 
uneasy  at  the  thought  of  having  the 
cripple  elude  him.  His  sense  of  well- 
being, felt  earlier  when  he  took  his 
stand  in  the  finger  of  swamp,  was 
fading  fast,  replaced  with  a feeling 
of  frustration. 

He  rattled  a limb  in  the  windfall, 
then  listened  some  more.  Nothing. 

His  light  was  failing  fast  and  that 
sudden  dimming  that  precedes  sun- 
down jumped  into  the  woods.  The 
hunter  cast  a frown  at  the  sky,  then 
noticed  the  other  hunter  and  his  dog. 
They  were  watching  him  from  the 
nearest  high  ground,  fifty  yards  away. 
The  big,  black  dog  sat  against  his 
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Photos  by  the  Author 

FOUR  BIG  LABRADORS  tussle  playfully  in  the  water  with  a cork-filled  dummy 
used  in  training. 


master’s  knee,  looking  with  obvious 
interest  at  the  windfall  where  the 
cripple  had  disappeared. 

“Care  for  some  help  from  the  dog?” 

“I’d  love  it.  I hate  to  lose  a bird  and 
I usually  kill  ’em  pretty  dead  inside 
30  yards,  but  this  one  still  has  two 
good  legs.” 

The  man  with  the  dog  nodded  and 
smiled,  then  bent  from  the  waist  and 
extended  his  hand,  palm  on  edge, 
toward  the  windfall.  He  held  the  pose 
for  a long  second  as  the  dog  gathered 
his  haunch  muscles  in  anticipation. 
Then  he  knifed  the  hand  quickly  to- 
ward the  brushy  pile,  barking  “Sam!” 
in  an  urgent  stage  whisper. 

The  dog  exploded  into  the  windfall 
and  his  nose  speared  rapidly  from 
pocket  to  pocket.  In  a few  seconds 
the  mallard  burst  from  cover,  quack- 
ing alarm.  The  dog  jumped,  grabbed 
the  duck  and  trotted  to  his  master. 
The  man  took  the  bird,  gave  the  dog 
a pat  and  a word  and  carried  the 
plump  mallard  to  the  hunter  who  had 
dropped  it. 

The  grateful  dogless  hunter  thanked 
his  new  acquaintance  for  the  favor, 
dispatched  the  bird  and  dropped  it 
into  his  game  bag.  A brief  episode, 
an  episode  being  repeated  with  in- 
creasing frequency  in  Pennsylvania’s 
waterfowling  lands,  had  again  been 
enacted.  A hunter  with  a well-trained 
retrieving  dog  had  provided  his  dog’s 


services  to  put  a bird  in  the  bag— a | 
bird  otherwise  lost  and  fated  to  lin-  : 
gering  death.  1 

The  generosity  of  the  man  with  the 
dog  was  no  accident,  rather  it  was 
part  of  a continuing  effort  by  mem- 
bers of  a small,  well-organized  group 
to  promote  the  use  of  retrieving  dogs 
by  Pennsylvania  waterfowlers.  The 
man  with  the  dog  was  a member  of 
the  Fort  Pitt  Retriever  Club,  a young 
but  aggressive  organization  centered 
in  Bridgeville,  near  Pittsburgh. 


The  Fort  Pitt  Retriever  Club, 
founded  just  a few  years  ago  by  Don- 
ald E.  Burnham  of  Bethel  Park,  Pitts- 
burgh, has  a membership  fiercely 
dedicated  to  promoting  the  use  of 
sharp-working  retrievers  to  bring 
downed  game  to  the  bag. 

Reflecting  the  national  preference 
among  retriever  owners,  this  club’s 
dogs  are  almost  exclusively  Labra- 
dors—big,  black,  powerful  dogs  with 
energy  and  endurance  to  spare.  A 
few  golden  retrievers  and  Chesapeake 
Bay  retrievers  are  in  evidence.  These 
represent  three  of  the  breeds  recog- 
nized in  the  retriever  category  by  the 
American  Kennel  Club.  The  remain- 
der of  the  group  is  comprised  of 
curly-coated  retrievers,  Irish  water 
spaniels  and  flat-coated  retrievers.  Na- 
tionally, the  sturdy,  friendly  Labrador 
is  the  choice  of  retriever  buyers  by 
two-to-one  over  the  rest  of  the  field 
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combined:  With  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  in  the  midst  of  an 
intensive  program  of  waterfowl  propa- 
gation and  habitat  improvement,  these 
big  dogs  will  be  seen  peering  from 
more  and  more  hunters’  cars  in  the 
next  several  years. 

Pennsylvania’s  Northwest  Division 
is  quickly  becoming  a popular  duck 
and  goose  shooting  spot  as  the  Com- 
mission gets  results  from  its  labors  at 
the  Pymatuning  Goose  Management 
Area  and  the  Wild  Waterfowl  Farm, 
both  in  Crawford  County. 

The  goose  area,  as  many  Keystone 
hunters  have  discovered,  is  creating 
an  expanding  population  of  Canada 
geese  in  the  area  each  fall.  And  the 
annual  harvest  of  geese  in  that  comer 
of  the  state  has  been  greatly  increased 
since  the  beginning,  in  1962,  of  con- 
trolled goose  shooting  in  the  manage- 
ment area. 

The  Wild  Waterfowl  Farm  has  been 
putting  out  better  than  10,000  young 
mallards  a year— birds  placed  in  likely 
state  wetlands  by  Commission  people 
to  build  an  increasing  native  duck 
population. 

Hunters  have  taken  strongly  to  this 
improved  waterfowling  in  Pennsyl- 
vania — frequently  they  are  hunters 


who  never  before  have  shot  at  a duck 
or  a goose.  Members  of  the  Fort  Pitt 
club  earnestly  hope  all  these  budding 
waterfowlers  will  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  acquisition  of  a retriever 
as  duck  and  goose  hunting  becomes  a 
part  of  their  annual  schedule  of  hunts. 

Club  president,  Mitchell  Baker, 
points  out  that  a duck  downed  and 
lost  by  a hunter  is  a duck  wasted— 
and  that  hunter  will  have  to  try  to 
shoot  another  bird  to  complete  his 
bag  limit.  Retrievers,  then,  are  truly 
small  conservation  movements  in 
themselves,  using  their  excellent  noses 
and  finely  honed  skills  to  make  sure 
that  birds  dropped  get  into  the  bag. 

The  Fort  Pitt  Retriever  Club,  be- 
ginning with  a handful  of  members, 
has  grown  to  a membership  total  of 
fifty,  each  of  whom  has  at  least  one 
retrieving  dog.  This  busy  club  holds 
field  trials  every  month  from  January 
through  September,  using  the  dogs 
during  the  remaining  quarter  of  the 
year  primarily  for  hunting. 

Some  of  these  trials  are  training 
trials,  A.K.C.  sanctioned  and  with 
ribbons  and  trophies  for  top  dogs. 
The  club  hopes  to  hold  its  first  li- 
censed trial  in  1965. 

While  training  of  retrievers  is  nor- 


A LIE  BEING  SET  UP  during  a trial.  Dog  at  left  watches  the  bird  being  tossed. 
Man  at  right  in  background  will  fire  a shot  to  simulate  killing  the  bird.  At  right 
foreground  is  Don  Burnham,  club  founder,  who  is  conducting  this  club  trial  running. 
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mally  conducted  with  various  artificial 
birds,  or  “dummies,”  the  trials  make 
use  of  legally  propagated  or  pur- 
chased pheasants  or  pigeons,  as  well 
as  trussed  ducks  (mostly  for  water 
trials).  Many  of  the  ducks  kept  for 
water  retrieves  by  the  club  members 
are  veterans  of  many  a trial.  Rarely 
are  they  injured  by  the  return  trip 
from  water  to  dog’s  master.  The  birds 
shot  and  thrown  dead  for  trials  are 
tagged  by  an  attending  Game  Pro- 
tector in  accordance  with  state  law. 

The  club  worked  for  and  benefited 
by  a 1963  amendment  of  Public  Law 
1225,  which  recognized  the  rising  im- 
portance of  retriever  use  by  altering 
the  law  to  permit  retriever  clubs  to 
hold  trials  year  round.  Previously, 
trials  were  not  permitted  from  April 
1 to  October  1. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion played  a prominent  role  in  getting 
the  law  liberalized  so  that  the  re- 
triever would  have  every  opportunity 
to  contribute  to  waterfowl  conserva- 
tion in  the  state. 

Precise  Ritual 

Training  is  a precise  ritual  for  the 
retriever  owner  and  this  strong  accent 
on  proper  training  and  handling  is 
carried  into  every  trial.  There  is  no 
nonsense  and  dogs  and  members  alike 
are  expected  to  benefit  from  the  day’s 
work.  The  Fort  Pitt  Retriever  Club, 
already  well-based,  feels  it  has  a lead- 
ership function  to  fulfill  in  setting  the 
path  for  the  many  retriever  men  to 
come.  This  club  is  laying  a founda- 
tion, and  remains  eager  to  continue 
proving  its  merit  to  the  American 
Kennel  Club. 

The  training,  kenneling  and  han- 
dling guide  accepted  and  recom- 
mended by  every  member  of  the  club 
is  the  revised  edition  of  Training 
Your  Retriever,  by  James  Lamb  Free. 
This  fine  book  on  retrievers  covers 
everything  from  choosing  a pup 
through  training,  handling  and  hunt- 
ing techniques. 

Retriever  trainers  make  good  use  of 
various  training  dummies,  a whistle 


DISTRICT  GAME  PROTECTOR  Don 
Madl  of  Washington  County  tags  a bird 
to  be  used  in  this  retriever  trial.  All  these 
birds  are  properly  tagged  by  the  Game 
Commission  according  to  law. 


and  a series  of  hand  signals  in  work- 
ing their  dogs.  Pups  are  first  trained 
to  simple  obedience  functions— house 
manners,  heeling,  sitting,  keeping 
quiet,  coming. 

When  they  are  several  months  old 
the  trainer  begins  them  on  retrieving 
practice— practice  in  the  fine  art  for 
which  their  line  has  been  bred  for 
dozens  of  generations.  These  dogs 
usually  learn  their  retrieving  duties 
with  great  enthusiasm  and  show  re- 
markable skill  in  finding  and  bringing 
to  their  masters  as  many  as  three 
dummies  or  birds. 

These  fascinating  dogs,  properly 
trained,  can  do  a dazzling  job  of  re- 
trieving three  birds  that  they  haven’t 
even  seen  fall  — blind  lies  — as  they 
work  only  from  the  hand  signals 
offered  by  their  handlers. 

Strength,  friendliness,  pliability  and 
fine  hunting  skills— that’s  the  retriever. 


j 
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He  seems  destined  for  increasing  pop- 
ularity among  the  state’s  dog  men. 
Fort  Pitt  folks  swear  by  the  big,  black 
Lab  as  a top  upland  game  dog,  too. 
This  adds  to  his  appeal  for  the  hunter 
who  can’t  justify  such  an  animal  in  his 
budget  for  waterfowling  alone.  With 
exceptional  noses,  these  dogs  can  be 
worked  very  successfully  on  grouse, 
pheasants,  and  even  quail. 

Members  of  the  Fort  Pitt  Retriever 
Club,  the  nucleus  of  Pennsylvania’s 
retriever  movement,  welcome  visitors 
to  trials,  new  members  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  render  advice,  training  assist- 
ance or  a timely  retrieve  in  the  hunt- 
ing field. 

President  Mitchell  Baker  lives  at 
1960  Crafton  Boulevard,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  15205.  Other  officers  are:  Thomas 
Migel,  vice-president;  Frances  A.  Stev- 
ens, secretary;  Felix  Dippolito,  treas- 
urer; and  Don  Burnham,  club  founder, 
who  continues  as  chairman  of  the 
board  for  this  incorporated  club. 

Keep  your  eye  on  the  retrievers. 
They’re  coming  fast! 

<*  a a 

Free,  James  Lamb.  Training  Your  Re- 
triever. New  York:  Coward-Mc- 
Cann,  Inc.,  1963. 


Welcomed  Hunters 

Farm-Game  Cooperator  Billy  Wolf 
on  Farm-Game  Project  No.  16,  near 
Shoemakersville,  reported  to  Deputy 
Sartori  that  five  hunters  from  the 
Hazleton  area  arrived  on  his  farm  on 
the  first  day  of  the  small  game  sea- 
son and  asked  permission  to  hunt. 
When  the  hunters  returned  from  the 
field  each  had  bagged  1 ring-necked 
pheasant.  Mr.  Wolf  was  preparing  to 
unload  4 tons  of  baled  hay  at  his  barn 
and  the  five  sportsmen  pitched  in  and 
assisted  in  completing  the  job  in  short 
order.  Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Wolf  very 
much  appreciated  the  help  given  by 
these  gentlemen  and  added:  “That 
type  of  hunter  is  welcome  on  my  land 
at  any  time.” 


TIPS  TOR  HUNTERS 


While  camping  on  winter  week- 
ends, there  will  be  many  adventur- 
ous souls  who  will  forget  some 
article  of  apparel  or  some  necessity. 
One  of  these  will  be  fresh  flashlight 
batteries.  If  your  old  batteries 
should  wear  out  while  you  are  in 
camp  and  you  can’t  get  out  to  get 
more,  here  is  a way  to  secure  from 
8 to  10  more  hours  from  the  old 
ones. 

First,  remove  the  paper  side,  if 
covered,  and  punch  a small  hole  in 
the  casing  with  an  ice  pick  or  the 
point  of  a knife.  Soak  the  cells  in 
water  or  vinegar  for  about  one 
hour.  Dry  them  and  wrap  them  in 
wax  paper  and  secure  the  paper 
with  tape  or  a rubber  band.  Re- 
place the  cells  in  the  flashlight  and 
you  are  back  in  business.— District 
Game  Protector  James  D.  Moyle, 
Perry  County. 


A Large  Bear 

On  the  last  day  of  bear  season  a 
large  male  was  killed  in  Union  County 
by  George  Sholter  of  Weikert.  It 
weighed  445  lbs.  hog  dressed.  It 
measured  8'  4"  in  length. 
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by  WILLIAM  W.  BRITTOL 
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WHEN  I was  eight  years  old  my 
father  brought  a Daisy  air  rifle 
along  home  from  Chambersburg  for 
me  with  five  hundred  rounds  of  am- 
munition. The  one  promise  I had  to 
make  to  him  was  that  I would  never 
let  my  grandfather  see  it  or  know  that 
I had  it.  My  grandfather  was  well  in 
his  70  s and  always  said,  “Give  a boy 
a gun  and  it  will  take  him  to  hell 
quicker  than  anything  on  earth.” 
While  he  was  an  excellent  rifle  shot 
himself  with  his  muzzle-loader  he 
never  hunted  a day  in  his  life.  He 
shot  hogs  at  butchering  time  with  it, 
also  would  shoot  the  head  off  a 
chicken  for  the  Sunday  pot. 

There  was  a storekeeper  in  my 
home  town  by  the  name  of  Sam  Zul- 
linger  who  had  taken  a fancy  to  my 
ability  as  a marksman.  He  had  seen 
me  stick  matches  in  an  old  locust 
stump  in  front  of  the  store  and  light 
them  consistently  by  hitting  the  very 
tip  of  them.  As  in  all  small  country 
towns  in  those  days  there  was  little 
excitement  on  Saturday  nights  when 
there  was  usually  a drunken  brawl  or 
two,  brought  about  for  no  good  reason 
at  all. 

Traveling  salesmen,  who  came  to 
town  by  horse  and  buggy  bringing  the 
latest  news  of  world  events  and  also 
a few  good  stories  which  they  usually 
told  before  offering  their  wares  to 
the  merchant,  were  my  meat.  Sam 
would  give  me  the  wink  if  I didn’t 
have  my  gun  with  me  ( I soon  got  it ) , 
and  I knew  we  had  another  sucker. 
Sam  would  put  pennies  on  top  of 
the  stump  edgewise  and  would  say  to 
the  salesman,  “Now,  for  every  one 
the  kid  hits  you  owe  him  a penny  and 
for  every  one  he  misses  he  will  give 
you  a nickel.”  There  was  never  a 
salesman  who  was  not  willing  to  risk 
at  least  ten  bets  which  meant  he  lost 
a dime.  The  salesmen  never  seemed 
to  mind,  as  the  grand  finale  was  when 
Sam  brought  a .32-caliber,  center-fire 
cartridge  out  and  placed  it  on  the 
stump  and  then  I would  hit  the 
primer  and  explode  the  shell.  At  the 
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time  neither  of  us  realized  the  danger 
in  this,  and  I take  space  here  to  cau- 
tion everyone  never  to  do  such  a thing 
as  it  is  very  dangerous,  but  Lady 
Luck  always  seemed  to  be  with  us  and 
no  one  was  ever  hurt. 

After  two  years  with  the  Daisy  I 
pleaded  for  a .22  rifle.  It  was  in  1912 
that  an  uncle  of  mine  paid  us  a visit 
and  I showed  him  what  I could  do 
with  my  Daisy  by  swinging  the  chain 
on  the  hitching  post  and  hitting  it 
with  regularity.  He  agreed  that  I was 
ready  for  a .22  rifle.  He  ran  a general 
store  in  Mt.  Holly  Springs,  Pa.,  which 
was  38  miles  from  our  home.  This 
trip  took  two  days.  He  assured  me  if 
I could  get  my  dad  to  bring  me  to 
Mt.  Holly  Springs  he  would  have  a 
.22  there  for  me.  After  hammering  at 
Dad  for  days  which  seemed  months, 
he  agreed  to  go  for  the  gun.  We  got 
up  early  one  morning  and  drove  ten 
miles  to  Shippensburg  where  we  put 
the  horse  up  at  a livery  stable, 
boarded  the  train  for  Carlisle  and  then 
transferred  to  the  trolley  for  the  last 
leg  of  our  journey.  This  was  the 
biggest  event  in  my  life  thus  far. 

My  aunt  and  uncle  were  glad  to 
see  us  and  wanted  all  the  news,  etc. 
I wasn’t  interested  in  a thing  but  the 
gun.  I wanted  to  see  it  so  badly  that 
I was  almost  having  a fit.  Of  course 
I never  opened  my  mouth  about  it, 
but  it  was  mighty  plain  to  my  uncle 
what  was  going  on  in  my  mind.  I had 
not  thought  of  anything  during  the 
long  trip  but  the  gun.  Dad  stayed  in 
the  living  room  talking  with  his  sister 
and  my  uncle  led  me  into  his  store 
adjoining  his  residence.  Taking  down 
a brown  cardboard  box  from  a shelf 
he  opened  the  box  and  only  God  will 
ever  know  my  exultation  at  the  sight 
of  it.  He  handed  it  to  me  and  said, 
“How  do  you  like  it?”  I don’t  recall 
my  answer  and  I don’t  believe  I made 
one.  I was  too  overwhelmed.  He  then 
walked  to  the  case  where  he  kept 
ammunition  and  he  gave  me  a box  of 
.22  shorts  which  said  “Robin  Hood”  on 
the  top  of  the  box.  It  was  the  only 
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time  I have  ever  seen  that  brand  of 
ammunition. 

The  next  day  we  started  for  home. 
I held  the  brown  box  while  on  the 
trolley,  train,  and  all  the  way  home. 
We  arrived  home  too  late  in  the  eve- 
ning to  try  it  out,  but  next  morning, 
after  having  slept  with  it,  I drove  our 
cows  to  the  pasture  field  which  was 
a meadow  where  a stream  flowed 
through.  I had  her  loaded  for  anything 
that  came  into  view.  A kingfisher  very 
foolishly  alighted  on  a willow  tree 
whose  branches  hung  out  over  the 
water.  I can  see  him  as  plainly  as 
though  it  were  but  yesterday.  I knelt 
down  in  the  dew-covered  grass,  rested 
my  left  elbow  on  my  knee,  took  dead 
aim  and  squeezed  it  off.  He  went  off 
backwards,  dropping  into  the  stream. 
I ran  down  to  get  my  game  and  the 
current  had  washed  him  up  against 
some  driftwood.  As  I got  there  I saw 
him  make  his  final  gape,  and  blood 
colored  the  still  water  around  him.  I 
was  proud  of  the  shot  I had  made,  but 
something  inside  me  told  me  I had 
taken  his  life.  Maybe  he  or  she  had  a 
nest  of  young  ones.  That  was  what 
my  father  had  warned  me  about  while 
driving  home  from  Shippensburg  only 
the  day  previous.  My  hunt  for  that 
day  had  ended.  I had  planned  on 
making  a full  day  of  it,  but  the  hunt 
was  over.  Returning  home  I took  my 
gun  to  the  store  to  show  it  to  Sam. 
He  appraised  its  worth  and  no  doubt 
ordered  additional  .22  shells. 

Shot  Every  Day 

I don’t  think  there  was  a day  went 
by  that  summer  that  I didn’t  shoot  a 
few  rounds  at  a target  and  just  dying 
for  the  opening  of  hunting  season.  It 
was  during  these  summer  months  that 
Dad  taught  me  to  shoot  tin  cans  up 
in  the  air.  Ten  for  ten  was  not  un- 
common. 

Another  kid  by  the  name  of  Blair 
Douglass  and  I sat  together  in  school 
and  all  we  talked  about  was  hunting 
from  morning  until  night.  He  had  bar- 
gained with  someone  for  a .22  Ham- 


A KINGFISHER  very  foolishly  alighted 
on  a willow  tree  whose  branches  hung 
out  over  the  water. 


ilton  and  there  was  nothing  wrong 
with  it,  he  said,  “except  you  have  to 
have  a rod  to  punch  out  the  empty 
shell  every  time  you  fire  it.”  Each 
Saturday  morning  found  the  two 
mighty  hunters  heading  for  the  moun- 
tain. Chipmunks  were  about  the  only 
animals  we  ever  killed,  but  one  morn- 
ing “Fat”  saw  a rabbit  sitting.  He  gave 
me  the  first  shot  but  my  gun  was  shak- 
ing so  badly  that  I never  learned  , 
where  the  bullet  went.  He  took  a shot 
and  same  trouble.  Well,  we  kept 
shooting  until  it  ran  out  and  fell  over 
dead  about  twenty  feet  away.  One  of 
us  had  hit  him  through  the  paunch. 
“Fat”  gave  me  the  rabbit  and  I have 
always  been  most  grateful  to  him  for 
his  kindness.  When  Dad  learned  how 
many  times  we  had  shot  at  this  “big 
game  animal”  I think  he  decided  I had 
better  do  my  hunting  with  him  for 
a while  at  least.  So,  that  is  the  way 
it  was.  Dad  never  shot  a rabbit  sitting 
in  his  life,  but  kept  looking  for  one  j 
for  me.  In  our  alfalfa  field  he  spotted 
one  and  got  me  to  look  until  I saw  it. 
He  said,  “Now,  aim  right  for  his  eye.” 
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My  gun  must  have  been  weaving 
because  he  said,  “Just  a minute,  Boy, 
take  it  easy.  There  is  nothing  to  get 
fussed  about.”  So,  I settled  down  and 
hit  it  right  in  the  eye. 

As  the  years  went  by  I soon  learned 
to  take  it  easy  when  a piece  of  game 
came  into  view,  but  I had  to  tell  my- 
self to  take  it  easy  many  times  until  I 
had  acquired  the  skill  automatically. 
Then  it  paid  big  dividends. 

After  the  second  hunting  season 
with  the  .22  I was  twelve  years  of  age 
and  a shooting  match  was  held  on 
New  Year’s  Day  just  one-half  mile 
from  town.  It  was  customary  for  me 
to  go  home  from  school  for  my  lunch 
and  there  was  no  holiday  for  the 
school  kids  on  January  1.  It  was  at  the 
table  that  I pleaded  with  my  father 
to  permit  me  to  go  with  him  to  the 
shooting  match.  He  flatly  denied  my 
request  and  told  me  to  go  to  school 
and  stay  there.  Since  I have  grown 
older  I know  the  reason  for  his  action. 
Drinking  liquor  and  hard  cider  was 
part  of  the  celebration.  I know  he 
was  afraid  for  my  life  and  not  that 

HE  GAVE  ME  the  first  shot  but  my  gun 
was  shaking  so  badly  that  I never  learned 
where  the  bullet  went. 
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he  didn’t  want  me  to  participate  in 
the  shoot. 

The  last  recess  at  school  was  started 
at  2:30  p.m.  and  ran  for  15  minutes. 
It  was  at  this  juncture  I approached 
the  desk  of  my  teacher  and  asked 
permission  to  go  to  the  shooting 
match.  He  was  aware  of  my  rifle 
shooting  and  his  only  question  was, 
“Does  your  father  know  about  this?” 
To  which  I replied,  “He  is  already 
out  there.”  I ran  the  entire  distance 
knowing  full  well  that  I might  get 
one  grand  lacing  from  Dad,  but  I 
wanted  to  go  so  badly  that  I was 
willing  to  take  whatever  befell  me. 
Arriving  there  out  of  breath  the  first 
person  I recognized  was  my  dad. 
“Boy,  I thought  I told  you  to  stay  in 
school?”  “You  did,  but  I wanted  to 
come  so  bad  that  the  teacher  let  me 
off  at  the  last  recess.”  “Well,  then  get 
back  of  the  stove  there  before  you  get 
trampled  to  death.” 

Let  Me  Shoot 

The  man  selling  the  next  shoot  was 
yelling,  “Next  is  a pair  of  guineas, 
fifteen  cents  a shot.”  I looked  at  Dad 
as  he  laid  out  his  fifteen  cents  and 
said,  “Dad,  let  me  shoot.”  “Listen,  if 
you  don’t  keep  quiet  you’re  going 
home.  Do  you  understand  me  now?” 
I hung  my  head. 

Sam  Zullinger  didn’t  come  to  shoot. 
He  was  just  mingling  with  his  trade 
and  maybe  having  a glass  of  cider. 
Sam  heard  me  and  when  it  came  my 
dad’s  turn  to  shoot,  Sam  came  near 
to  me  and  said,  “I  bought  one  for 
you.”  It  was  the  last  card  purchased 
and  when  the  blockman  called  out, 
“Britton”  Dad  said,  “I  did  shoot.” 

I said,  “I  didn’t.” 

“Who  bought  you  a shot?” 

I said,  “Sam.” 

“Whose  gun  are  you  going  to  use?” 
I replied,  “Yours.” 

“This  gun  is  too  heavy  for  you.” 

It  was  a .38/.40  Marlin  with  octagon 
barrel  (I  still  have  it).  Walking  up  to 
the  line  I repeated  to  myself,  “Take  it 
easy,  there’s  nothing  to  get  fussed 
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about.”  Leveling  this  big  gun  at  the 
target  I took  dead  aim  and  squeezed 
it  off. 

The  blockman  said,  “There  is  no 
need  to  measure  on  this  one,  it’s  a 
plumb  center.” 

The  gent  handed  me  two  guineas 
and  I gave  one  to  Sam.  He  didn’t 
want  to  accept  it,  but  I insisted  and 
he  took  one  of  them. 

I had  done  what  I was  sure  I could 
do.  I was  satisfied  and  I know  that 
Sam  did  not  want  to  get  in  wrong 
with  my  dad  and  for  that  reason  he 
did  not  offer  to  buy  me  any  more 
shots.  He  didn’t  want  me  to  show  up 
my  dad  or  anyone  else.  Picking  up 
his  guinea  he  said,  “Well,  I gotta  get 
back  to  the  store,  get  your  guinea  and 
let’s  go.” 

Walking  back  to  town  I could  see  a 
smile  on  Sam’s  face  but  he  would 
only  talk  about  school  and  other 
topics.  He  was  afraid  he  had  over- 
played his  hand.  He  didn’t  want  any- 
one’s enmity  as  he  had  a competitor 
who  had  the  respect  of  everyone. 

In  the  years  that  followed  when  a 

THE  BLOCKMAN  SAID,  "There  is  no 
need  to  measure  this  one,  it's  a plumb 
center." 


shooting  match  was  held  Dad  always 
invited  me  along  and  when  it  came 
his  turn  to  shoot  he  would  say,  “You 
shoot  for  me.”  We  didn’t  win  every- 
thing, but  did  get  our  share. 

The  .22  and  I were  pals  for  four 
years  and  then  I wanted  a shotgun. 
I saved  my  money  until  I had  $4.38 
and  my  storekeeper  friend,  Sam,  or- 
dered a new  single-barrel  Iver  John- 
son for  me.  I was  only  permitted  to 
shoot  black  powder  shells  at  first  and 
they  just  about  knocked  my  head  off 
every  time  I shot.  They  were  45  cents 
a box  or  two  for  5 cents  if  you  didn’t 
buy  a whole  box.  I bagged  some  squir- 
rels and  a few  rabbits  the  first  fall,  and 
did  a little  better  the  next  season. 
Then  it  came  time  for  me  to  graduate. 
I worked  on  the  road  that  summer  and 
saved  my  money  to  buy  a .12-gauge 
hammerless  pump  gun.  Sam  told  me 
he  would  get  me  one  for  $38.39.  My 
old  buddy,  “Fat,”  had  saved  his  money 
and  he  got  a pump,  too,  the  same  time 
I did.  We  were  now  accepted  into 
that  great  fraternity  of  nimrods  with 
a life  membership  and  we  are  both 
still  going  strong.  His  pet  today  is  a 
.220  Swift,  while  mine  is  a .257  Rob- 
erts. We  have  both  made  some  excel- 
lent shots  and  some  poor  ones,  too, 
but  with  the  aid  of  our  4X  scopes 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  continue,  until 
we  receive  that  final  call  to  cross  the 
mountain,  where  dwell  those  out- 
doorsmen  of  yesteryear. 


Civilized  Beavers 

CARBON  COUNTY- At  the  Bear 
Creek  Lake  Development  in  Penn 
Forest  Township,  Carbon  County, 
there  was  a beaver  dam  situated  in 
the  middle  of  the  area  that  would 
be  under  water  when  the  135-acre 
lake  was  finished.  When  the  dam  was 
ripped  out  to  clear  the  area,  the  bea- 
vers moved  downstream  to  the  breast 
of  the  new  lake  and  could  be  seen 
almost  any  time  swimming  in  their 
man-made  home.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector David  Moyer,  Jim  Thorpe. 
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Trouble  by  the  Peck  . . . 


W oodpecker 
Finds  Kicks 


in  Repellant 


By  Nick  Ludington 


HOW  much  wood  would  a wood- 
pecker peck  if  a woodpecker 
would  peck  wood?  Several  million 
dollars  a year,  say  power  and  phone 
companies,  who  know  woodpeckers 
peck  wood  because  their  wooden 
utility  poles  are  suffering. 

According  to  them,  the  chief  villain 
is  the  large  (up  to  17  inches,  head 
to  tail)  pileated  woodpecker  whose 
chisel-like  bill  can  cut  the  heart  out  of 
a telephone  pole  to  make  a roomy 
nest. 

Working  in  Pittsburgh  is  an  arch-foe 
of  the  pole-pecking  pileated  wood- 
pecker—Dr.  Anders  Lund,  of  the  Kop- 
pers  Company. 

Dr.  Lund  has  developed  two  chem- 
ical woodpecker  repellants,  one  of 
which  — parabenzoquinone  — has  been 
used  to  treat  more  than  20,000  poles. 

In  only  two  per  cent  of  the  cases 
have  woodpeckers  attacked  treated 
poles,  Dr.  Lund  said. 

Woodpeckers  peck  poles  for  three 
reasons,  he  explained: 

—A  male  bird  establishes  a “terri- 


tory” for  himself  and  his  mate  into 
which  he  will  allow  no  other  wood- 
pecker to  enter.  A telephone  pole  in 
a cleared  area  is  a perfect  spot  to 
watch  for  encroachers— be  seen  by 
them.  Also,  by  drumming  loudly  on 
the  pole  with  his  beak  he  can  pro- 
claim that  the  area  has  already  been 
staked  out. 

—While  on  the  pole  the  woodpecker 
makes  small  excavations  in  the  cracks 
to  get  at  spiders,  earwigs  and  other 
insect  life.  To  catch  them  the  pileated 
woodpecker  uses  a long  tongue  which 
extends  beyond  its  beak.  It  is  covered 
with  a sticky  substance  and  reverse 
barbs  which  easily  trap  or  spear  the 
insects. 

—Worst  of  all,  the  woodpecker  digs 
out  small  roosting  holes  for  an  over- 
night stay  or  large  nesting  holes  for 
raising  a family.  For  a nesting  hole, 
the  bird  chisels  out  up  to  80  per  cent 
of  the  core  of  the  pole  and  often  as 
much  as  four  feet  up  and  down. 

Naturally  ice  or  wind  storms  often 
snap  poles  thus  weakened.  The  re- 
placement cost  is  about  $1,000. 

So  the  power  and  phone  companies 
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THE  PILEATED  WOODPECKER  is  a 
protected  bird  and  performs  a control 
function  in  the  woods  by  eating  termites 
and  other  insects. 

have  been  trying  to  make  their  poles 
im-peek-able. 

But  woodpeckers  are  also  useful 
birds  and  are  protected  by  law. 

“They  perform  a control  function 
in  the  forests,”  Dr.  Lund  said,  “eating 
termites  and  other  insects.” 

So  any  chemical  repellant  had  to 
be  repulsive  but  safe,  making  the  job 
of  developing  such  a product  more 
difficult. 

Last  year  Dr.  Lund  finally  patented 


his  parabenzoquinone  and  this  year 
the  experimental  benzanthroneacri- 
dine.  He  feels  they  do  the  job. 

He  says  when  a woodpecker  starts 
banging  away  at  a treated  pole  he 
gets  the  repellant  on  his  tongue. 

Then  the  bird  literally  makes  a wry 
expression,  Dr.  Lund  said,  and  often 
shows  his  displeasure  with  the  pole 
“like  a human  whose  car  won’t  start 
in  the  morning.” 

Digging  the  claws  of  one  foot  into 
the  wood  and  propping  himself  on 
his  stiff  tail  feathers,  the  angry  wood- 
pecker kicks  the  pole  with  tbe  other 
foot.  Then  he  leaves  and  won’t  come 
back  to  that  pole,  said  Dr.  Lund. 

The  35-year-old,  Minnesota-born 
scientist  is  actually  a termite  special- 
ist. His  original  job  when  he  came  to 
Koppers  in  1948  was  to  work  on  ter- 
mite control. 

“They  handed  me  woodpeckers  as 
a sideline,”  he  said. 

Dr.  Lund  said  the  woodpecker  re- 
pellant will  be  of  most  use  in  the 
forested  areas  of  the  Northeast,  South 
and  Pacific  Northwest  where  the  pile- 
ated  woodpecker  is  prevalent. 

( Reprinted  with  permission  from 
the  August  2,  1964,  edition  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press.) 


Say  of  fort 


FOLLOWING  A TWO-DAY  hunt  in  Butler  County  in  1906.  The  total  take  for  the 
group  was  110  rabbits  and  12  grouse.  Left  to  right  are  Mr.  Linsey,  George  Roebuck, 
Charles  Prihode,  Rudolph  Prihode,  Henry  Roebuck,  Mr.  Prihode,  David  Roebuck, 
unknown,  Mr.  Prihode  and  Mr.  Prihode.  The  grandson  of  Henry  Roebuck  (fifth 
from  left)  sent  the  photo  to  GAME  NEWS.  He  is  Samuel  E.  Pack  of  East  Mc- 
Keesport. Mr.  Roebuck  is  now  82. 
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WHICH  WAY  did  this  cottontail  run?  THESE  BOBCAT  tracks  show  no  toenail 
Since  its  big  hind  feet  swing  ahead  of  marks;  cats  sheath  their  retractile  claws 
its  forefeet,  the  rabbit  dashed  for  the  while  walking.  Dog  and  fox  tracks  always 
bottom  of  the  photo.  show  nails. 

A Mid-Winter  Challenge  . . . 

Snow  Time  Is  Tracking  Time 

By  Larry  Pringle 

Photos  by  the  Authoi 


THE  bobcat  paused  as  fresh  deer 
scent  reached  its  nostrils;  then  it 
inched  forward  in  a careful  stalk. 
Each  foot  steeped  gently  on  crusted 
snow  as  more  deer  odor  wafted  to  the 
intent  cat.  It  crouched  on  a rise  and 
saw  the  dozing  deer  just  30  feet 
ahead.  Then  it  sprang. 

Four  leaps  carried  the  bobcat  to 
the  deer’s  bed.  But  each  jump  crashed 
through  the  crust,  warning  the  startled 
deer  in  time.  The  cat  bounded  in  pur- 
suit, then  it  gave  up  and  resumed  its 
hunt. 

Few  people  have  witnessed  such  an 
exciting  drama.  I didn’t  see  it  either, 
but  I came  upon  the  scene  a dozen 
hours  later  and  read  the  story  in  the 
snow.  Winter  gives  sportsmen  a rare 
chance  to  learn  more  about  wildlife 
in  this  way.  The  ledger  of  snow  re- 


veals the  animal’s  tracks— a temporary 
record  of  its  life.  Whether  you’re  hunt- 
ing or  hiking,  each  animal  trail  pre- 
sents a challenge. 

“The  trail  is  a sign  language,”  said 
Adolph  Murie,  “which  only  needs  a 
certain  amount  of  interpretation  to  be 
understood.”  He  followed  foxes  and 
deer  for  an  entire  winter  in  Michigan. 

Other  naturalists  have  trailed  bob- 
cats, wolves,  and  fishers  to  study  their 
habits.  Most  of  us  don’t  have  chances 
to  track  these  animals,  but  we  can 
follow  deer,  rabbits,  foxes,  squirrels, 
pheasants,  and  even  mice.  Any  trail 
can  be  an  exciting  test,  and  a welcome 
excuse  to  be  afield  in  winter. 

If  you’re  new  to  winter  tracking,  or 
an  old-timer,  some  of  these  hints  may 
be  helpful. 

Begin  with  a fresh  track,  if  possible. 
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It  will  have  sharp  edges  and  be  free 
of  debris.  Walk  beside  the  trail,  not 
on  it.  If  the  prints  aren’t  destroyed 
by  your  own  tracks,  you  can  figure 
out  the  animal’s  movements  when  it 
turns  quickly,  or  mixes  tracks  with 
others.  Mingled  trails  of  several  ani- 
mals will  really  test  your  tracking 
skill.  Sometimes  it  helps  to  make  a 
circle  around  a maze  of  tracks  to  find 
where  the  animal  straightened  out. 

Walk  toward  the  sun  when  possible; 
then  shadows  will  show  the  prints 
best.  And  you  might  try  back-track- 
ing: find  where  the  animal  has  been, 
rather  than  where  he  is  going.  Of 
course,  there  is  a great  lure  to  follow 
a fresh  track,  in  hopes  of  seeing  its 
maker  (if  you’re  trailing  a deer  dur- 
ing deer  season,  for  example).  Look 
ahead  occasionally,  and  you  may  see 
the  animal  that  you  are  tracking. 

Snow  conditions  will  affect  your 
tracking  success.  Thawing  snow  dis- 
torts tracks.  Deep  powder  or  hard 
crust  also  make  tracking  tough.  An 
inch  of  powder  on  a hard  crust  is 
ideal  for  showing  distinct  prints. 

HUMAN  TRACKS  encircle  a "snow- 
drama";  the  wing  print  of  a great  horned 
owl  and  bits  of  rabbit  fur.  The  owl  flew 
away  with  the  partially  eaten  cottontail. 


A surprising  amount  of  information 
can  be  learned  from  a series  of  tracks. 
First,  you  can  identify  the  animal,  its 
direction,  and  rate  of  travel.  Often 
the  print  size  hints  at  the  age  and 
sex  of  the  animal:  young  rabbits  are 
smaller  than  adults,  and  buck  deer 
are  usually  larger  than  does. 

Perhaps  you  can  estimate  when  the 
tracks  were  made.  If  it  snowed  until 
daybreak,  and  those  rabbit  tracks 
have  no  snow  in  them,  the  bunny  was 
stirring  after  the  storm.  If  the  prints 
are  partly  filled,  compare  that  amount 
with  the  total  snowfall  and  you  can 
figure  out  about  when  the  rabbit 
passed  by. 

Tracking  gives  you  a peek  into  the 
private  lives  of  wildlife.  Perhaps  you’ll 
be  lucky  enough  to  find  a “snow- 
drama”:  a rabbit  trail  will  meet  fox 
tracks  or  an  owl  wing-print.  Blood 
and  bits  of  fur  will  mark  the  end  of 
that  trail  forever. 

Some  track  stories  will  remain  mys- 
teries, known  only  to  their  makers. 
That’s  part  of  the  challenge  and  fun 
of  tracking  wildlife  in  winter. 

A BOBCAT  SCRAPED  snow  over  this 
raccoon  carcass  to  hide  it,  then  returned 
later  to  feed.  With  freezing  temperatures, 
the  food  was  well  preserved. 
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It  Appeared  Well  Planned  . . . 


THE  PERFECT  BEAR 
HUNT  . . . ALMOST 


By  Bob  Hujsa 


WITH  the  Pennsylvania  bear  sea- 
son less  than  two  weeks  away, 
the  time  had  come  to  plan  our  hunt. 
The  members  of  our  party  were:  Jim 
Swartz,  well-known  gun  dealer;  Walt 
Yates  and  Jimmy  Barnell,  all  from 
Doylestown,  and  myself.  Jim  and  Walt 
had  spent  several  days  of  grouse  hunt- 
ing in  the  Clifton  area  of  the  Pocono 
Plateau  and  had  observed  a fair 
amount  of  bear  sign.  We  all  agreed 
that  a successful  hunt  was  very  pos- 
sible. Walt  had  made  an  overlay  map 
of  the  hunting  area  and  everyone  had 
a good  picture  of  the  terrain  im- 
printed in  their  minds. 


Jim,  Walt  and  Jimmy  had  their  pet 
high-powered  rifles  sighted  in  and 
ready  for  action.  I had  spent  a few 
weekends  tuning  up  a .54-cal.  Penn- 
sylvania flintlock  rifle  from  my  collec- 
tion and  I was  just  praying  for  a 
chance  to  prove  the  killing  power  of 
these  fine  old  guns. 

Opening  Day 

Dawn  was  breaking  and  the  aroma 
of  bacon  and  eggs  in  the  Pocono 
Diner  seemed  to  be  a shot  in  the  arm 
to  the  chattering  group  of  hunters 
assembled  there.  Like  everyone  else, 
we  were  discussing  equipment,  hunt- 
ing procedure  and  all  the  details  and 


TWO  GOOD  SIZED  BEARS  killed  by  a party  of  four.  One  hunter  has  a modern  rifle 
and  two  have  flintlocks,  an  unusual  sight  even  in  Pennsylvania  woods.  Left  to  right 
are  Jim  Swartz,  Walt  Yates,  Jim  Barnell  and  Hujsa. 
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possibilities  of  the  hunting  area. 

As  the  last  cup  of  coffee  was 
emptied,  our  “plan”  was  complete. 
But  little  did  we  realize  what  was 
about  to  happen.  The  next  29  hours 
would  be  the  most  unbelievable 
jumble  of  hunting  success,  backbreak- 
ing labor  and  fear  of  tragedy  that 
added  up  to  the  most  unforgettable 
hours  of  our  lives. 

Bear  Country 

Arriving  at  the  State  Game  Land 
access  road,  we  dressed  to  meet  the 
prediction  of  a comfortable  late  No- 
vember day.  The  streams  were 
shrouded  with  a snowlike  frost  and 
the  air  was  clear  and  sharp. 

Our  packs  contained  our  needs  for 
the  day,  successful  or  not.  The  lunch, 
the  thermos  of  hot  coffee,  the  rope, 
extra  socks,  emergency  matches  and 
other  equipment  all  carefully  selected 
to  serve  us  in  time  of  need. 

With  a full  measure  of  self-confi- 
dence, we  hit  the  mile-long  trail  to  our 
breakup  and  assembly  point.  As  we 
shuffled  silently  along,  Walt  pointed 
out  some  fresh  claw  marks  on  the 
apple  trees  along  the  trail.  The  bear 
which  had  left  these  scratchings 
would  surely  be  fair  game  and  a good 
sized  target.  In  about  30  minutes  we 
reached  the  end  of  the  access  road, 
wished  each  other  luck  and  agreed 
to  reassemble  here  between  4:30  and 
5:00  o’clock. 

Jim  readjusted  his  pack  and  faded 
info  the  beeches  in  a southwesterly 
direction,  heading  for  his  stand.  Walt 
and  Jimmy  checked  their  compasses 
and  started  into  the  center  ridges 
where  several  bear  had  been  feeding 
on  acorns  and  beechnuts  in  recent 
weeks.  I poured  a fresh  priming 
charge  into  the  pan  of  my  flintlock, 
glanced  at  my  compass,  and  started 
my  cross-country  jaunt  toward  the 
southeast.  With  Jim  watching  a well- 
used  trail  on  the  west  side,  myself  on 
a good  trail  on  the  east  side  and  two 
hunters  roaming  the  feeding  area  be- 
tween us,  we  would  have  an  excellent 


chance  of  spotting  any  bear  entering, 
leaving,  or  feeding  on  this  tract.  The 
next  eight  hours  would  tell  if  our 
plans  were  well  founded. 

Halfway  to  my  stand,  while  cross- 
ing a small  hardwood  thicket,  the 
rustle  of  leaves  ahead  of  me  stopped 
me  in  my  tracks.  Having  kept  a check 
on  the  wind,  I knew  the  game  had 
not  scented  me,  and  I decided  to  play 
a waiting  game.  After  a few  moments 
of  complete  silence,  five  deer  ap- 
peared out  of  the  brush.  They  browsed 
on  buds  and  grasses  until  a wary  doe 
with  two  trailing  fawns  stopped  the 
group  with  her  motionless  stare.  She 
had  spotted  me  and  after  a few  chal- 
lenging stomps  with  her  hoofs,  she 
led  the  group  in  a tail-flashing  exit. 
A half  mile  farther,  I crossed  the 
swamp  and  prepared  my  stand. 

A Busy  Stand 

As  soon  as  I got  comfortable,  I lit 
a cigar  to  get  a positive  check  on  the 
wind.  Everything  would  have  to  be 
in  my  favor  if  I hoped  to  kill  a bear 
with  one  shot  from  my  160-year-old 
rifle.  The  225-grain  soft  lead  ball 
moving  at  about  2,000  feet  per  sec- 
ond would  surely  kill  if  it  was  well 
placed.  My  mind  was  made  up.  If  a 
blacky  came  my  way,  he  would  have 
to  give  me  a clear,  unobstructed  shot 
or  I’d  let  him  go  by.  My  preference 
would  be  a lung  shot.  Satisfied  with 
my  location,  I relaxed  to  enjoy  the 
warmth  of  the  early  morning  sun. 

Fifty  yards  below  me  several  deer 
moved  out  of  the  swamp  disturbed  by 
something  in  the  brush  below.  As  the 
deer  moved  on,  a fluffy  old  red  fox 
came  bouncing  along  on  his  morning 
hunt.  I snuck  the  hammer  back  to 
full-cock  and  tried  to  hold  him  in  my 
sights.  As  he  passed  fifty  yards  below 
me,  I squeezed  off  a shot.  Under  the 
cloud  of  smoke  I saw  old  red  dive 
into  the  swamp,  apparently  unscathed. 
While  cleaning  and  reloading  my 
rifle,  I couldn’t  help  but  chuckle  as  I 
thought  of  what  must  have  been  going 
through  that  fox’s  mind.  He’ll  never 
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BEAR  HUNTER  WITH  FLINTLOCK.  Here  Robert  Hujsa  shows  penetration  of  the 
54-caliber  round  ball  on  the  200-pound  (dressed)  bear. 


figure  out  what  caused  all  that  smoke 
and  fire. 

Rifle  reloaded  and  primed,  I de- 
cided to  go  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
swamp.  After  about  ten  minutes  I 
found  some  claw  marks  in  the  moss. 
This  was  probably  the  spot  where  the 
fox  turned  and  dove  into  the  brush. 
As  I knelt  down  to  inspect  the  track, 
the  sharp  snap  of  a twig  caught  my 
ear. 

My  first  glance  to  the  ridge  regis- 
tered flashes  of  black  between  the 
pale  gray  beech  trunks.  A second 
later,  a sizable  bear  broke  into  full 
view  eighty  yards  away,  and  he  was 
coming  my  way.  I had  a few  seconds 
to  plan  my  shot.  Looking  ahead,  I 
found  a clear  lane  wide  enough  for  a 
well-aimed  shot.  As  the  bear  entered 
the  opening  forty  yards  away,  my 
sights  were  on  the  base  of  his  neck. 
Praying  that  my  flint  would  cut  a 


good  hot  spark,  I swung  with  him  and 
started  to  squeeze.  With  the  roar  of 
100  grains  of  Dupont  FFG,  the  hand- 
cast  ball  knocked  him  halfway  to  his 
knees. 

A huge  billow  of  smoke  blocked 
my  view,  so  I dropped  flat  on  my 
stomach  to  get  a better  look.  I got 
one  glimpse  as  the  blue-black  ball  of 
motion  hit  the  swamp  fifteen  feet  to 
my  right.  His  leaps  were  crashing  the 
brush  like  a bulldozer  running  wild. 

Suddenly  silence  was  everywhere. 
A dozen  thoughts  raced  through  my 
mind  as  I hastily  cleaned  and  re- 
loaded my  rifle.  Did  I make  a good 
shot?  Was  the  bear  down  or  dead? 
Would  he  get  up  again?  Slowly  I 
tried  to  recall  everything  that  hap- 
pened a few  seconds  ago.  The  sight 
picture  was  perfect,  the  ignition  of 
the  flintlock  had  been  instantaneous, 
everything  seemed  to  indicate  suc- 
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cess.  Now  the  silence  was  reassuring. 
A fifteen-  or  twenty-minute  wait 
would  guarantee  the  effect  of  my 
shot. 

Alone 

Suddenly  the  reality  of  the  situation 
struck  me.  Here  I was  three  miles 
from  the  road,  possibly  a mile  from 
my  nearest  buddy,  and  I was  about  to 
meet  that  bear  at  close  quarters.  One 
thing  we  hadn’t  planned  was  a signal 
system  for  contact  during  the  hunt- 
ing hours. 

Taking  a firmer  grip  on  my  rifle,  a 
new  train  of  thoughts  entered  my 
mind.  “Old  Massacre,”  my  rifle,  was 
about  160  years  old.  How  many  hair- 
raising  experiences  had  she  witnessed? 
She  was  built  for  chasin’  Redcoats, 
probably  chased  some  redskins,  too. 
I had  found  her  not  too  far  from  Get- 
tysburg, so  maybe  she  had  sighted 
down  on  a few  Johnny  Rebs  in  those 
terrible  days  a century  ago.  I guess 
this  old  black  bear  might  seem  like 
child’s  play  in  comparison. 

“Well,  Old  Massacre,”  I said,  “you 
and  me  started  something  here,  and 
now  it’s  time  to  finish  it.”  So  off  we 
went  nice  and  quiet  just  trying  to 
sneak  up  on  that  bear  silent  as  pos- 
sible. Less  than  a dozen  yards  farther 
we  found  the  bear.  “Old  Massacre” 
had  passed  the  test  again,  the  bear 
was  dead. 

Hard  Work  Ahead 

My  “he”  bear  turned  out  to  be  a 
three  and  a half  year  old  barren  fe- 
male. She  was  nice  and  fat  and  carried 
a perfect  pelt. 

After  tagging  and  dressing  my 
trophy,  I hiked  the  three  miles  back  to 


the  car  to  look  for  help.  A phone  call 
to  my  wife  did  the  trick.  Pauline  re- 
cruited my  brother,  Dick,  and  nephew, 
Bernie  Kozero,  and  informed  them  of 
the  location  of  the  kill.  With  enough 
help,  we  could  carry  the  bear  out 
before  dusk. 

It  would  be  two  or  three  hours  be- 
fore Dick  and  Bernie  would  arrive,  so 
I decided  to  head  back  in  alone  and 
get  things  ready.  On  the  way  in, 
three  young  hunters  from  the  Scranton 
area  offered  to  help  with  the  carry. 
After  arriving  at  the  kill,  we  took  a 
half  hour  break  for  lunch.  Next,  we 
cut  a pole  suitable  for  a four-man 
carry. 

Crossing  the  swamp  proved  to  be 
the  toughest  part  of  the  job.  The 
weight  on  our  shoulders  had  us  fight- 
ing for  balance  as  we  staggered  across 
the  hummocks.  Two  of  the  young 
fellows  filled  their  boots  before  we 
reached  solid  ground. 

An  hour  later  we  met  Dick  and 
Bernie  with  about  ten  more  hunters 
they  had  met  along  the  trail.  They 
made  short  work  of  the  remaining 
mile  and  a half  to  the  car. 

Where's  Jim? 

At  five  o’clock  Walt  returned  to  the 
car  alone.  Jim  and  Jimmy  had  not 
reached  the  prearranged  meeting 
point.  We  fired  several  signal  shots 
but  got  no  response.  It  was  almost 
7:00  p.m.  when  Dick  met  them  along 
the  access  road,  a few  hundred  yards 
from  the  car.  The  grin  on  Jim’s  face 
and  the  blood  on  his  hands  confirmed 
our  suspicions.  He  had  killed  a bear 
about  2:00  p.m.  and  we  had  another 
tough  job  on  our  hands. 


Bear  Cubs  Born  in  February-March 

Black  bears  are  anti-social  and  except  during  the  mating  season  are  seldom 
seen  in  company  with  other  bears.  Cubs,  however,  normally  stay  with  their 
mother  during  the  first  18  months  of  their  lives.  They  are  born  in  late  Feb- 
ruary or  early  March  while  the  mother  is  taking  her  winter  sleep  and  remain 
with  her  through  the  second  winter.  Bear  hunters  seeing  two  or  more  bears 
together  in  the  fall  can  generally  conclude  that  the  group  includes  a mother 
and  cubs. 
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Blaine  Hill's  Banner  Banquet 

By  Eldy  Johnston 


BLAINE  HILL  is  a quiet,  friendly 
little  community  near  Elizabeth, 
which  undergoes  a tremendous  one- 
day  population  explosion  each  year 
about  the  last  Sunday  in  February. 
The  reason  is  the  now  famous  free 
Annual  Wild  Game  Dinner,  sponsored 
by  the  Blaine  Hill  Wild  Game  Supper 
Club,  ably  assisted  by  the  Blaine  Hill 
Sportsmen’s  Club  and  the  Blaine  Hill 
Volunteer  Fire  Company.  Last  year’s 
affair,  the  social  event  of  the  season, 
was  attended  by  well  over  500  sports- 
men, families  and  friends,  who  ac- 
claimed that  this  sixth  consecutive 
meeting  was  the  best  ever.  Fortunate 
it  is  that  the  area  produces  some  fine 
hard-working  hunters.  Fortunate  as 
well  that  the  community  can  boast 
of  an  excellent  wild  game  chef,  one 
Orlando  J.  Marraccini,  a meat  cutter 
by  trade,  a cook  by  preference. 

“Londo,”  as  he  is  affectionately 
known  by  his  many  friends,  begins 
to  collect  the  ingredients  for  his  fab- 
ulous fare  as  early  as  August,  with 
the  woodchuck.  All  game  designated 
for  the  banquet  is  boned,  rolled  and 
consigned  to  the  freezer  by  Londo. 
This  year’s  menu  included:  deer— 75 
pounds,  moose— 125  pounds,  wild  tur- 
key—50  pounds,  boar— 5 pounds;  also 
15  rabbits,  1 pheasant,  3 raccoons,  18 
woodchucks,  and  12  squirrels.  In  ad- 
dition, there  were  200  pounds  of  po- 
tatoes, 40  dozen  rolls  and  a quantity 
of  bread.  For  several  days  prior  to 
the  dinner,  Londo  and  his  kitchen 
crew  are  feverishly  preparing  the  vari- 
ous dishes  and  loving  every  minute  of 
it.  Our  chef  doesn’t  divulge  all  of  his 
kitchen  kinks,  but  we  do  know  that 
onions,  carrots,  garlic  and  rosemary 
leaves  are  added  in  just  the  right 
amounts,  judging  from  the  mouth- 
watering results. 

The  Program 

Last  year’s  program  was  typical, 
the  invocation,  followed  by  the  Pledge 


of  Allegiance.  Then  Jim  Chomas, 
toastmaster,  gave  his  usual  stirring 
message  of  interest  to  all  sportsmen 
present.  The  group’s  annual  award  for 
Sportsman  of  the  Year  went  to  Beezer 
Davis,  a popular  choice.  Featured 
guest  speaker  was  Bill  Walsh,  Con- 
servation Director  of  the  Duquesne 
Brewing  Company,  who  gave  his 
tisual  excellent  lecture  on  various 
conservation  problems.  After  all  had 
their  fill  of  game,  Walsh  presented  a 
movie  film  on  the  mallard  that  was 
well  received.  Chef  Londo  confessed 
to  having  two  problems;  handling  the 
ever-growing  crowd  and  game  dishes 
to  serve  in  1965. 

Plans  for  This  Year 

This  year,  some  500  are  expected  to 
turn  out  for  the  February  21  date. 
Bill  Walsh,  Conservation  Director  for 
the  Duquesne  Brewing  Company,  will 
again  be  the  speaker.  Jim  Chomas 
will  be  the  toastmaster.  The  time  of 
the  event  will  be  noon  to  evening  and 
will  be  held  at  the  same  location. 

KEY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BLAINE  HILL 
Wild  Game  Supper  Club's  all-important 
culinary  department.  Left  to  right  are 
John  Bodnar,  president  of  the  Blaine  Hill 
Volunteer  Fire  Company;  head  chef  Or- 
lando Marraccini,  Mike  Popp  and  Angelo 
Marraccini.  Photo  by  the  Author 
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Emergency  Pack  Frame 


You  can  build  this  simple  pack  frame 
in  about  half  an  hour. What  makes  it 
easy  is  the  fast  that  you  can  put  it 
together  with  just  a few  of  the  tools  4 
materials  that  you  normally  tote  with 
you  into  the  woods  : Axe  or  knife, heavy 
masons  twine  or  leather  thongs  .Your 
belt  can  serve  as  straps . (dr  use  cloth 
torn  into  strips.) 


JO 
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Material  is  IV  or  i V 
hickory  or  maple  saplinqs 
Cut  the  pieces  longer 
than  you'll  need  . 


Fasten  strap  in  place 
like  this  *.  Run  doubled 
strap  between  two  cross 
pieces , insert  fastener, 
pull  strap  tight. 


Lash  pieces  temporarily 
and  try  on  the  frame  for 
fit. Then  cut  pieces  to 
size  and  lash  in  place . 

Note: 

If  you  want  to  make 
a permanent  frame., 
peel  the  bark  when 
you  cut  the  pieces, 
assemble . . .Then . . . 
when  it  has  dried 
thoroughly , apply  a 
couple  of  coats  of 
spar  varnish  . 

John  F.  Clark 
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TWO  POCKET  size  rolls  of  white  cloth 
will  camouflage  your  gun  when  varmint- 
ing  in  the  snow. 


NOW  MOVEMENTS  of  gun  being  swunc^; 


7V east  'W&ite  £ 

i 

j 


USE  ADHESIVE  TAPE  to  fasten  end  of 
cloth  roll  to  gun  stock. 

WIND  CLOTH  SPIRALLY  around  stock 
to  magazine  and  trigger  area.  Tape  end 
again  to  prevent  unraveling. 


THE  traditional  RED  and  newer 
During  rabbit,  pheasant,  bear  anc 
ing  with  other  sportsmen,  red  identify 
background.  Always  hunt  with  a red 
sewn  to  your  hunting  coat,  with  one 
After  the  regular  small  and  big  ga 
and  you’re  quite  alone  in  the  woods 
bed  sheet  parka  or  knee-length  butc’ 
and  hide  you  from  all  prying  eyes.  E 
movement  of  the  darkly  blued  barrel  ; 
snowdrifts. 

Two  pocket  size  rolls  of  one-inch  w 
sheet,  wrapped  spirally  around  barre 
sharpest  eyed  fox  or  crow!  One  hunt 
sewing  a white  cloth  sleeve  for  his 
trigger. 

With  your  gun  and  person  dresseci 
your  predator  call  confidently.  Pay 
cordingly.  You’ll  discover  great  sport  gi 
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tsition  are  obscured  from  preying  eyes. 


RESULT  IS,  you'll  bag  crows,  foxes,  too! 


the  safe  colors  for  hunting  garments. 
7hen  the  woods  and  fields  are  swarm- 
ltrasts  boldly  against  the  drab  woods 
:oat  or  cloth  patches  of  these  colors 


PREDATORS  NEED  SOME  FORMS  of 
control.  One  kind  that  offers  excellent 
sport  for  the  hunter  is  to  hunt  them  in 
snow,  wearing  white.  You'll  discover  a 
new  avenue  to  wintertime  activity. 


re  ended,  snow  blankets  the  ground 
all  in  foxes  or  crows,  wear  white.  A 
ill  blend  with  the  snowy  background 
uflage  your  gun,  too.  Otherwise  the 
; are  complete  give  aways  against  the 

:rips  of  cloth  torn  from  an  old  bed 
II  camouflage  the  gun  from  even  the 
went  this  strip-idea  one  better  by 
ut  out  areas  for  the  magazine  and 

‘2nd  with  the  blanket  of  snow,  sound 
i direction  of  the  wind  and  hunt  ac- 
during  the  snowy  months  of  the  year! 


c*.z 
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Duck  Off  Course 

On  November  23,  a crippled  duck 
was  brought  to  my  headquarters  by  a 
hunter  who  had  found  the  duck  in  a 
wooded  area  near  Towanda.  A first 
look  at  the  duck  revealed  that  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  common  in  this  area. 
A further  check  revealed  it  to  be  a 
female  American  Scoter.  This  duck 
is  normally  found  along  the  coastal 
regions,  so  it  certainly  was  way  off 
course  in  this  area.— District  Game 
Protector  Donald  Watson,  Towanda. 

Preseason  Caller 

FOREST  COUNTY-  The  evening 
before  the  bear  season  opened,  some 
fellows  in  a camp  heard  a clattering 
on  their  porch  and  opened  the  door 
thinking  there  was  a raccoon  in  their 
garbage  can.  Standing  on  the  porch 
was  a very  nice  sized  bear.  They  hol- 
lered at  him  but  he  wouldn’t  leave 
until  one  of  the  men  bounced  a bottle 
off  the  bear’s  nose.  Even  with  a slight 
tracking  snow,  it  took  them  until  10:30 
o’clock  the  first  morning  to  rout  this 
bear  and  kill  him.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Cecil  Toombs,  Jr.,  Tionesta. 


Buck  Shot  by  Small  Game  Hunters 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY  - On 
November  5 I received  a phone  call 
from  Albert  Collins,  Three  Springs,  ; 
that  he  had  been  hunting  turkeys  on 
Sideling  Hill  Mountain  and  came 
upon  a five-point  buck  that  appeared 
to  have  something  wrong  with  it.  So 
I went  to  investigate  and  was  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Collins  and  his  son. 
When  we  came  upon  the  buck  it 
was  standing  by  a large  tree  with 
its  head  hanging  down  to  the  ground. 
After  looking  over  the  deer  very 
closely  we  could  see  where  it  had 
been  shot  in  the  face  with  fine  shot. 
Being  both  blind  and  deaf  for  approx- 
imately a week  the  deer  was  in  very 
poor  shape.  I was  approximately  lfi 
miles  from  my  car  so  I put  a rope 
around  the  horns  and  Albert,  Jr.,  took 
him  by  the  tail  and  together  we  led 
him  around  the  trees  and  under  fences 
to  my  car  where  I disposed  of  him.— 
District  Game  Protector  Lemar  Kline, 
Saltillo. 

Sly  Hide 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY- Driv- 
ing along  a mountain  road  just  after 
dark  one  evening  early  in  November, 

I saw  a gray  fox  cross  the  road  in 
front  of  my  car.  I stopped  where  it 
crossed  and  using  a flashlight  began 
looking  for  it.  Not  having  heard  it  run 
in  the  dry  leaves  I was  sure  it  was 
close  by,  and  finally  located  it.  The 
fox  was  standing  with  its  hind  feet 
on  the  ground,  and  with  his  front  feet 
placed  as  high  against  a tree  as  it 
could  reach.  It  had  its  body  tight 
against  the  tree  with  its  head  snug 
between  its  front  legs.— District  Game 
Protector  Dorsey  Smith,  Shippens- 
burg. 
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Counts  Misses 

LUZERNE  COUNTY  - Deputy 
Knelly  related  the  following  to  me. 
John  Matorelli,  a neighbor,  who  has 
two  fine  beagles  really  enjoys  his  hunt- 
ing. He  keeps  track  of  misses  instead 
of  kills.  He  told  Deputy  Knelly  he  had 
missed  15  rabbits  by  the  end  of  the 
second  week.  One  he  saw  sitting  in 
the  nest  sleeping.  He  tossed  two 
pebbles  at  the  rabbit,  awakening  it. 
He  called  the  beagles  and  they  flushed 
the  rabbit.  John  took  careful  aim  and 
pulled  the  trigger  only  to  hear  a soft 
click.  Inspection  of  the  chamber  re- 
vealed an  empty  barrel.  Is  the  season 
limit  on  misses  twenty??  — District 
Game  Protector  Robert  Nolf,  Conyng- 
ham. 

Positively  Legal 

BEAVER  COUNTY- While  check- 
ing hunters  on  the  first  day  of  deer 
season  I saw  a man  with  two  licenses 
displayed  on  his  back.  At  first  I 
thought  I had  my  dates  mixed  up  and 
doe  season  was  starting  instead  of 
buck  season.  When  I checked  the 
man  I discovered  he  was  displaying 
his  Ohio  hunting  license  above  his 
nonresident  Pennsylvania  hunting  li- 
cense. This  hunter  wanted  to  make 
sure  he  was  legal  under  all  circum- 
stances since  he  was  hunting  near  the 
state  line.  — District  Game  Protector 
Harry  Merz,  Beaver. 

Out-of-Staters  Impressed 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY  - As 
nearly  as  can  be  determined  there 
were  approximately  40  antlered  deer 
killed  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  112 
, in  Henderson  and  Brady  Townships 
j the  first  day  of  the  1964  deer  season, 
j This  is  on  Game  Lands  comprising  ap- 
l proximately  1,600  acres.  Many  of  the 
t successful  hunters  were  nonresidents 
, who  remarked  that  Pennsylvania  has 
; the  best  hunting  of  any  of  the  eastern 
states.— District  Game  Protector  Rich- 
ard D.  Furry,  Huntingdon. 


Goose  Hunting  Boone 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY  - Deputy 
Game  Protectors  Dale  Beaver  and 
Don  Breech  of  Bloomsburg,  R.  D., 
decided  one  morning  during  the  sec- 
ond week  of  the  duck  season  that  they 
would  try  their  luck  at  waterfowl 
hunting.  While  traveling  along  a dirt 
road  adjacent  to  the  Susquehanna 
River,  vicinity  of  Catawissa,  our  duck 
hunters  noticed  approximately  20 
Canada  geese  sitting  near  an  island. 
Don  Breech,  claiming  to  possess  the 
hunting  powers  and  wisdom  of  Daniel 
Boone,  decided  it  should  be  he  to 
cross  the  river,  sneak  up  to  the  geese 
and  get  the  shooting.  Oh,  by  the  way, 
Don  had  the  only  pair  of  hip  boots. 
Right  smack  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
Don  went  clean  over  his  hip  boots 
stomach  high  into  the  cold  Susque- 
hanna River.  Dale  Beaver  stated  that 
while  Don  was  making  all  this  rumpus 
down  river  the  geese  never  moved  an 
inch.  After  about  45  minues  of  Davy 
Crockett  type  hunting— careful  stalk- 
ing in  stocking  feet,  then  crawling  on 
hands  and  knees  and  then  the  final 
approach  on  his  stomach— Don  then 
jumped  to  his  feet,  gun  to  his  shoulder 
to  see  (what  Don  claims)  the  prettiest 
decoys  ever  made.  Beaver  claims  that 
Boone  and  Crockett  would  have  been 
proud  to  see  the  antics  of  student 
Breech.— District  Game  Protector  Ed- 
ward Sherlinski,  Mifflinville. 
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Turkey  Crop  Contents 

BRADFORD  COUNTY-  The  fol- 
lowing is  a list  of  the  contents  of  the 
crop  from  a 14.6-lb.  juvenile  tom 
turkey.  The  bird  was  shot  November 
16,  by  Jason  Horning  of  Troy  on 
Armenia  Mountain. 

245  Grasshoppers 
111  White  Ash  Seeds 
Several  Hundred  Witch  Hazel  Seeds 
Several  Hundred  Oats  Grains 
23  Pebbles  (grit) 

1 Preying  Mantis  Egg  Case 
178  Red  Berries  ( identity  not  known ) 
5 Weed  Seed  Pods 
1 Kernel  Corn 
1 Black  Cherry  Seed 
1 Hawthorn  Apple 
The  bird  was  shot  at  about  4:00 
p.m.  It  appears  that  this  young  fellow 
spent  a part  of  the  day  “chowing 
down”  in  the  fields  along  the  side  of 
the  mountain.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor Richard  Donahoe,  Troy. 


Shot  by  a Grouse 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY- This  in- 
cident was  related  to  me  on  the  21st 
of  November.  It  seems  there  were 
three  hunters  hunting  in  a patch  of 
pines  on  a side  hill,  behind  a row  of 
houses,  when  the  men  flushed  a 
grouse.  No  one  got  a shot  but  in  a few 
minutes  they  heard  a crash  of  glass 
and  a woman  screaming.  The  men 
went  to  investigate  and  found  the 
woman  in  near  hysterics.  The  woman 
was  hollering,  “Who  shot  through  the 
window?  You  could  have  killed  some- 
one.” The  men  assured  her  none  of 
them  had  shot.  Then  one  of  the  men 
noticed  a feather  on  a piece  of  the 
jagged  glass.  Upon  further  investiga- 
tion, they  found  blood  and  feathers 
on  the  kitchen  floor,  and  a dead  grouse 
under  the  table.  The  woman  was 
greatly  relieved,  and  the  three  men 
continued  the  hunt.  — District  Game 
Protector  Donald  Benner,  Luthers- 
burg. 


PERRY  COUNTY-  The  following 
incident  was  related  to  Deputy  Rice 
by  a Mr.  Martin  of  Marysville.  Mr. 
Martin  and  his  son  were  hunting  on 
State  Game  Lands  No.  170  west  of 
Marysville,  when  his  son  shot  a ring- 
necked pheasant  near  noontime.  This 
being  one  of  his  first  birds  he  carried 
it  very  proudly  in  his  game  bag.  That 
evening  he  took  it  out  of  his  game 
bag  and  handed  it  to  his  mother  to 
show  her  the  bird.  She  remarked  that 
it  was  a beautiful  bird  and  at  that 
moment  the  bird  flew  away  towards 
the  mountain.  Mr.  Martin  and  his 
son  stood  there,  not  believing  what 
they  saw  while  Mrs.  Martin  remarked, 
“Look  at  that  crazy  bird  go.”— District 
Game  Protector  Jacob  Sitlinger,  New- 
port. 


Successful  Family  of  Deer  Hunters 

BEDFORD  COUNTY  - While 
checking  the  deer  kill  on  opening  day 
of  buck  season,  I ran  across  an  un- 
usual happening.  A father,  daughter 
and  son  team  each  bagged  a nice  buck 
early  in  the  morning.  Clifford  W. 
Keith  can  well  be  proud  of  the  3-point 
buck  he  bagged  as  well  as  the  4- 
point  buck  of  son  John  and  the  9- 
point  buck  of  daughter  Joyce.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Dale  Stitt,  New 
Enterprise. 
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Too-Too 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY  - One 
hunter  I checked  the  opening  day 
had  two  cock  birds  and  three  rabbits 
in  his  possession  and  he  proceeded  to 
pull  one  cock  bird  from  his  coat  and 
said,  “Look  at  that  bird,  it  is  too 
skinny,  can’t  the  Game  Commission 
stock  any  better  birds  than  that?”  He 
then  took  the  other  cock  bird  out  and 
said,  “Look  at  this  one,  he  is  so  fat  he 
couldn’t  fly  if  he  wanted  to.”  So  I 
guess  this  hunter  just  couldn’t  be 
happy  unless  he  was  complaining.— 
District  Game  Protector  Donald  Madl, 
McDonald. 

Blondie 

LUZERNE  COUNTY-On  Novem- 
ber 28,  in  Fairview  Township,  a com- 
pletely blond  muskrat  was  caught  by 
local  trapper  John  Gulius.  — District 
Game  Protector  Howard  W.  Bower, 
Jr.,  Wilkes-Barre. 

Turned  In  Hubby 

FAYETTE  COUNTY  - In  Perry- 
opolis,  an  incident  occurred  which 
was  amusing.  Here,  the  better  half  of 
a household  complained  to  police  of 
a hunter,  hunting  in  her  safety  zone. 
Upon  investigation,  the  hunter  turned 
out  to  be  her  husband.  It’s  anybody’s 
guess  if  she  is  still  the  better  half 
any  more!-District  Game  Protector 
Alex  Ziros,  Connellsville. 


Bear  Hunter  With  One  Leg 

VENANGO  COUNTY- Many  of  us 
have  not  come  to  fully  realize  the 
many  pleasures  connected  with  hunt- 
ing, and  the  fact  we  are  physically 
able  to  enjoy  it.  This  was  vividly  por- 
trayed to  me  on  the  opening  day  of 
bear  season. 

A hunter  was  observed  sitting  quite 
some  distance  back  in  a wooded  area 
in  Warren  County.  Beside  him  was  a 
pair  of  crutches  leaning  against  a tree 
and  upon  closer  observation,  it  was 
noted  he  had  one  leg  amputated. 
Upon  talking  with  him,  it  was  learned 
that  he  had  a walkie-talkie  radio 
with  him  which  he  used  to  communi- 
cate to  his  wife  who  remained  in  the 
car  along  the  highway.  When  ques- 
tioned as  to  how  he  would  get  a big 
game  animal  out  of  the  woods,  should 
he  kill  one,  he  stated  that  he  carried 
a 50-ft.  rope  with  him  which  he  tied 
to  the  animal,  after  which  he  would 
walk  to  the  end  of  it,  stop,  brace 
himself,  and  pull  the  animal  to  him. 
This  process  would  be  continued  until 
he  would  reach  his  car.  This  was  one 
hunter  who  enjoys  the  great  outdoors 
in  spite  of  his  unfortunate  handicap 
—which  should  make  us  all  stop  and 
think  that  we  have  many  things  for 
which  to  be  grateful.— Supervisor  L. 
E.  Sheaffer,  Franklin. 


Deputies  Check  Deputies 

GREENE  COUNTY-On  the  eve- 
ning of  November  25,  Deputies  San- 
tee and  Day  were  on  night  patrol  near 
the  Greene-Washington  County  line. 
They  were  traveling  along  very  nicely 
when  they  were  stopped  by  two  of 
Game  Protector  Cowden’s  Deputies 
and  checked  for  guns  or  illegal  game. 
It  seems  that  the  Deputies  really  take 
their  work  seriously.  I am  sure  that  we 
of  the  Game  Commission  from  Greene 
County  will  be  only  too  happy  to  re- 
turn the  compliment  to  the  Washing- 
ton County  contingent.— District  Game 
Protector  Leslie  Haines,  Waynesburg. 
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Zeroed  In  a Bear 

CLINTON  COUNTY -On  the  last 
day  of  the  bear  season  I checked  a 
nice  bear  killed  by  a young  hunter 
from  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
state.  This  lad  with  two  companions 
had  driven  up  from  Washington 
County  to  hunt  for  bear  in  this  area 
for  actually  only  a few  hours.  Being 
curious,  I asked  why  he  had  picked 
this  particular  area  for  his  hunt.  This 
is  how  he  figured  it:  He  had  read 
about  the  bear  kills  in  Clinton,  Ly- 
coming and  Potter  Counties,  so  he  laid 
out  a map  and  picked  Renovo  as  the 
center  of  the  kill  area.  When  he  got 
here  he  drove  over  a forest  road  until 
he  found  a spot  with  no  other  hunters. 
Here  he  started.  He  put  his  compass 
in  his  hand  and  he  and  his  compan- 
ions walked  due  north.  Holding  this 
course  for  about  one-fourth  mile,  he 
found  a log  that  a bear  had  torn  open 
looking  for  grubs.  “This  is  it,  men,”  he 
stated,  “there’s  a bear  around  here 
and  he’ll  be  back  to  finish  his  job  on 
this  log.”  He  added,  “We  didn’t  wait 
very  long,  about  15  minutes,  and  here 
came  the  bear.  Nothing  to  it.  I’m 
coming  back  next  year  and  get  an- 
other one.”  This  was  in  country 
scoured  by  camp  hunters  for  three 
days.  I thought  he  was  kidding,  but 
when  I looked  at  him  he  wasn’t  smil- 
ing, he  was  dead  serious.  — District 
Game  Protector  Charles  Keiper, 
Renovo. 


Blamed  on  Hunters 

BLAIR  COUNTY— The  exception- 
ally good  conduct  of  the  hunters  in  this 
area  resulted  in  fewer  fires  when  the 
woods  were  dry.  When  the  Governor 
placed  the  ban  on  smoking  I did  not 
see  one  hunter  violate  his  order.  I did, 
however,  see  several  motorists  flip 
cigarettes  from  their  car  as  they  went 
by  and  of  course  this  was  blamed  on 
the  hunter.— District  Game  Protector 
Paul  Miller,  Bellwood. 

A He  Hen 

BUCKS  COUNTY  - On  November 
21,  this  officer  was  called  to  pick  up  a 
pheasant  that  had  flown  into  the  side 
of  a house.  I noticed  the  bird  was 
rather  unusual  in  that  it  had  the  plum- 
age of  a ring-necked  pheasant  cock, 
although  it  was  small,  lacked  spurs, 
had  short  tail  feathers,  lacked  the  red 
wattles  around  the  eyes  and  lacked 
the  usual  brilliance  of  a normal  cock- 
bird.  The  bird  was  taken  to  the  Dela- 
ware Valley  College  and  Poultry 
Diagnostic  Laboratory  where  it  was 
discovered  that  the  bird  was  definitely 
a hen.— District  Game  Protector  E.  F. 
Bond,  Doylestown. 

; 1 

Five  Brothers  With  Five  Deer 

VENANGO  COUNTY -On  Novem- 
ber 30,  1964,  at  12:50  p.m.,  I checked 
the  deer  of  five  Zelinsky  brothers.  The 
sixth  brother  was  still  in  the  woods 
hunting  for  his  deer.  While  I was 
there,  two  of  the  brothers  started  off 
with  a pair  of  boots  for  the  sixth 
brother  who  had  not  killed  his  deer. 

I failed  to  ask  whether  he  had  worn 
his  out  or  just  had  cold  feet. 

The  Zelinsky  boys  are  from  R.  D.  2, 
Finleyville.  James,  John,  and  Andrew 
each  had  a two-point;  Dan  and  Rob- 
ert, each  a four-point.  I feel  this  was 
both  good  hunting  and  good  shooting 
since  all  these  deer  had  been  shot  and 
dragged  to  the  road  in  about  five 
hours.— Law  Enforcement  Assistant  R. 

V.  Rea,  Kennerdell. 
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Turkeys  Left  Over 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY-  With  the 
large  number  of  turkey  hunters  that 
were  in  the  county  in  turkey  season, 
a lot  of  turkeys  were  killed  and  we 
still  have  turkeys.  While  on  patrol 
during  bear  season  I saw  six  flocks  of 
turkeys  with  8 to  12  turkeys  in  each 
flock.— Acting  District  Game  Protector 
Roy  Adams,  Dushore. 

Grape  Eating  Grouse 

CRAWFORD  AND  ERIE  COUN- 
TIES— Grapevine  releases  on  State 
Game  Lands  No.  101  certainly  paid  off 
this  year.  The  openings  were  a blue 
carpet,  and  the  grouse  were  really 
utilizing  this  fruit,  both  before  the 
grapes  fell  and  after  they  dried  and 
fell  to  the  ground.  There  are  more 
grouse  than  I have  seen  in  any  one 
area  for  a long  time.— Land  Manage- 
ment Officer  Russell  Meyer,  Girard. 

Crow  Hunters’  Field  Day 

BEDFORD  COUNTY— During  the 
month  of  November  Shawnee  State 
Park  Lake  was  lowered  so  repairs 
could  be  made  to  some  of  the  bridges. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  lake  was  dry. 
Crows  by  the  thousands  moved  into 
this  area  hunting  for  mussels  and 
small  fish  that  were  stranded.  The 
crow  hunters  had  a field  day  when 
tthis  happened.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector William  Shaffer,  Bedford. 

! Scared  the  Vest  Off  Him 

WARREN  COUNTY-During  bear 
» season  a hunter  told  me  he  had 
found  a hunting  vest  filled  with  shells 
I hanging  on  a bush  back  in  the  deep 
' woods.  I went  to  the  man’s  camp  to 
> see  this  and  sure  enough,  there  it  was 
« —resident  license,  antlerless  deer  li- 
i§  cense,  and  all.  I have  heard  of  the 
iii  expression  of  having  your  pants  scared 
it  off,  but  never  a hunting  vest.— Dis- 
R trict  Game  Protector  Donald  Parr, 
Tidioute. 


Boot  Snake 

BUTLER  COUNTY  - Deputy  Bill 
Reeder  of  R.  D.  2,  Harrisville,  came 
across  the  following  amusing  incident 
while  checking  small  game  hunters 
on  the  first  day  of  the  1964  season. 
As  he  was  checking  one  particular 
hunter’s  license,  the  hunter  com- 
plained of  a sore  foot,  blaming  it  on 
his  sock  which  must  have  fallen  down 
into  the  toe  of  his  boot.  The  hunter 
then  sat  down  and  removed  his  boot  to 
adjust  his  sock,  but  found  that  the 
cause  of  his  sore  foot  must  have  been 
something  else  because  his  sock  was 
still  in  place.  He  then  dumped  out  his 
boot  to  reveal  the  real  culprit,  a small 
garter  snake  which  by  this  time  was 
quite  smashed.  — District  Game  Pro- 
tector Ned  Weston,  Boyers. 

Killed  a White  Deer 

BUTLER  AND  LAWRENCE 
COUNTIES— Gary  Palmer,  age  17, 
Slippery  Rock  High  School  student, 
shot  and  killed  an  eight-point  albino 
buck  on  the  second  day  of  the  deer 
season  near  West  Liberty,  northern 
Butler  County.  It  was  the  first  buck 
Gary  had  shot  and  he  was  quite  elated 
over  the  experience.  The  deer  was  18 
months  old  and  had  the  largest  set  of 
antlers  I have  ever  seen  on  an  albino 
deer.  — Land  Management  Officer 
Woodrow  E.  Portzline,  Slippery  Rock. 
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PGC  Photo  by  Bob  Parlaman 

SOME  OF  THE  3,000-3,500  Canada  geese  which  are  wintering  over  at  the  Pymatun- 
ing  Goose  Management  Area.  The  remainder  of  the  10,000-12,000  geese  on  the  area 
during  the  hunting  season  migrated  south  for  the  winter. 


2,069  Geese  Harvested  at  Pymatuning  Management  Area 

The  Pymatuning  Goose  Management  Area  in  Crawford  County  had  the 
most  successful  year  in  its  three-year  history  this  season  with  a harvest  of 
2,069  geese  and  686  ducks.  The  29-day  shooting  season  began  on  October  10 
and  ended  on  November  28. 

Glenn  L.  Bowers,  Deputy  Executive  Director  of  the  Game  Commission, 
said  that  a report  filed  by  Raymond  E.  Sickles,  Waterfowl  Management 
Agent  in  charge  of  the  Goose  Area,  showed  that  3,597  hunters  used  the  40 
blinds  constructed  and  maintained  by  the  Commission.  The  1,000  reservation 
holders  for  blinds  were  selected  by  a random  drawing  in  early  October  from 
the  10,388  applicants.  Each  reservation  holder  was  allowed  to  take  three 
guests  in  his  blind. 

All  geese  taken  on  the  management  area  were  aged  and  sexed.  The  age 
ratio  was  1 adult  to  1.26  immature  birds.  The  sex  ratio  was  1 male  to  1.32 
females  taken.  The  age  ratio  would  indicate  that  the  production  on  the  north- 
ern breeding  grounds  was  approximately  20  per  cent  better  this  year  than  last. 

The  1963  goose  kill  on  the  management  area  was  1,382  and  in  1962  it 
was  1,296  geese. 

Sickles  estimated  that  during  1964  an  additional  700  geese  were  killed  on 
lands  surrounding  the  controlled  area.  This  brings  the  total  Pymatuning  kill 
to  2,769  geese.  Only  about  500  geese  had  been  harvested  annually  at  Pyma- 
tuning before  the  Goose  Management  Area  was  created  in  1962. 
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OUTDOOR  WRITER  for  the  Pittsburgh 
"Post-Gazette"  Jimmy  Jordan  weighs  in 
his  goose  at  the  Game  Commission's 
Goose  Management  Area  in  Crawford 
County  on  the  closing  day  of  the  1964 
season.  Waterfowl  Management  Agent  in 
charge  of  the  Area  Ray  Sickles  does  the 
weighing.  This  goose  was  one  of  the 
2,069  killed  there  last  season. 


Ontelaunee  Crow 
Shoots  Scheduled 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion and  officials  of  the  Reading  Water 
Department  announced  dates  for  three 
scheduled  crow  shoots  at  the  Lake 
Ontelaunee  Area  during  the  winter 
months. 

Temple  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor  of 
the  Game  Commission’s  Southeast  Di- 
vision, said  the  shoots  will  be  held  on 
January  24,  February  14  and  March  7. 

This  will  be  the  fourth  consecutive 
year  such  shoots  have  been  held  in 
order  to  reduce  the  wintering  popu- 
lation of  crows  on  the  watershed. 

As  in  the  past  years,  shooters  will 
be  required  to  register  at  the  registra- 
tion area  near  the  breast  of  the  dam 
and  must  possess  and  display  a cur- 
rent Pennsylvania  hunter’s  license. 

This  event  has  gained  popularity  as 
crow  shooting  has  become  a more 
important  wintertime  activity  for 
Pennsylvania  hunters. 


John  S.  Gottschalk  Sworn  In  as  Director 
Of  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 

John  S.  Gottschalk,  52,  a native  of  Indiana,  was  sworn  in  December  1 by 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  as  Director  of  the  Rureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

Mr.  Gottschalk  succeeds  Daniel  H.  Janzen,  who  has  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment to  develop  a program  for  preserving  rare  and  endangered  species  of 
fish  and  wildlife. 

The  new  director  served  as  head  of  the  Bureau’s  Region  5 office  in  Boston 
from  May,  1959,  until  his  new  appointment.  He  joined  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  in  1945  and  has  served  in  Divisions  of  River  Basin  Studies  and  Fed- 
eral Aid.  He  was  Chief  of  the  Bureau’s  Division  of  Fisheries  from  November, 
1957,  to  May,  1959. 

Mr.  Gottschalk  was  bom  in  Berne,  Ind.,  September  27,  1912,  and  graduated 
from  Berne  High  School.  He  received  an  A.B.  degree  from  Earlham  College 
in  1934  and  a Master’s  degree  in  Fisheries  Biology  from  Indiana  University 
in  1943.  He  served  as  Superintendent  of  Fisheries  in  the  Indiana  Department 
of  Conservation  from  January,  1938,  to  September,  1941. 

Director  Gottschalk  was  vice-president  of  the  Wildlife  Society  in  1955 
and  in  the  same  year  was  a recipient  of  an  American  Motors  Conservation 
Award,  a national  citation  for  outstanding  service  in  conservation.  He  is 
immediate  past  president  of  the  American  Fisheries  Society. 
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Ross  L.  Leffler,  Prominent  Conservationist, 

Dead  at  78 


Ross  L.  Leffler,  whose  work  in  the 
field  of  conservation  during  most  of 
his  78  years  earned  him  the  respect 
of  sportsmen  in  Pennsylvania  and 
national  recognition,  died  December 
14  in  Doctor  s Hospital,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  of  an  extended  illness. 

Appointed  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  in  1927,  he  served 
for  29  years  in  the  nonsalaried  posi- 
tion, including  16  years  as  its  presi- 
dent. President  Eisenhower  appointed 
him  Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish  and 
Wildlife,  a post  he  held  from  January 
1,  1957,  until  February  17,  1961,  after 
serving  many  years  on  the  Conserva- 
tion Advisory  Committee  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Established  School 

The  school  for  Game  Protectors  he 
established  near  Brockway  in  1936 
was  later  named  the  Ross  L.  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation  and  was  the 
first  such  institution  in  the  world, 
serving  as  a model  for  others. 

He  referred  to  it  as  “my  proudest 
achievement.” 

Mr.  Leffler  was  born  August  7, 
1886,  in  Butte,  Mont.,  the  son  of  the 
late  John  and  Ouida  Cole  Leffler.  He 
came  to  McKeesport  as  a young  man 
and  operated  a jewelry  store  here 
before  going  to  work  for  the  old  Car- 
negie Steel  Corp.  in  Duquesne  as  a 
timekeeper.  During  this  period,  he 
married  the  former  Erma  Wernke,  who 
survives  him.  By  1935  he  had  been  ad- 
vanced to  superintendent  of  personnel 
and  from  1935  until  1950  was  associ- 
ated with  Camegie-Illinois  of  Pitts- 
burgh. In  1951,  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant to  the  vice-president  of  oper- 
ations of  U.  S.  Steel. 

He  organized  and  served  as  the  first 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Chapter, 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America, 


ROSS  L.  LEFFLER 


helped  organize  and  was  first  secre- 
tary of  the  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  of  the  state  and  was  instru- 
mental in  the  organization  of  the  Mc- 
Keesport Sportsmen’s  Association  in 
1934. 

His  affiliations  here  included  mem- 
bership in  McKeesport  Elks  Lodge 
No.  136,  of  which  he  was  a past  ex- 
alted ruler. 

Woodland  Cottage 

His  interest  in  the  outdoors  is  re- 
flected in  his  home  near  New  Flo- 
rence, Pa.,  where  a neat  cottage  is  set 
in  14  acres  of  woodland  that  is  a 
veritable  wildlife  Utopia.  He  loved  to 
guide  friends  on  tours  of  the  property 
with  its  swift-flowing  trout  stream,  ex- 
plaining his  nature-lovers’  paradise  as 
a living  example  of  the  ultimate  re- 
sult of  conservation  know-how,  put  to 
wise  and  practical  use. 

Mr.  Leffler  continued  after  his  re- 
tirement as  regional  director  of  the 
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National  Wildlife  Federation,  working 
in  an  area  including  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land and  the  District  of  Columbia.  He 
was  general  counsel  for  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Game,  Fish  and 
Conservation  Commissioners  of  the 
50  states  and  Canada,  was  honorary 
member  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
Club,  Western  Pennsylvania  Conserv- 
ancy and  Pittsburgh  Zoological  So- 
ciety and  honorary  curator  of  Car- 
negie Museum. 

The  conservationist  found  time  in 
his  busy  life  for  Boy  Scouting.  He  was 
a past  president  of  the  Allegheny 
Council  of  Boy  Scouts,  was  on  the 
executive  board  and  conservation 
chairman  for  the  national  organiza- 
tion and  was  awarded  numerous  hon- 
ors, including  Silver  Beaver,  Silver 
Antelope  and  Silver  Buffalo.  He  also 
was  active  in  Civil  Defense  and  other 
civic  programs. 

While  serving  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Fish  and  Wildlife,  he  is  cred- 
ited with  talking  the  U.  S.  Army  out 
of  seizing  10,000  acres  of  valuable 
wildlife  range  for  a missile  area;  with 
helping  to  create  a refuge  for  the  al- 
most extinct  Nene  goose  in  Hawaii, 
and  with  halting  the  dynamiting  of 
coral  reefs  off  Florida’s  coast  by  ex- 
ploiting souvenir  dealers.  He  also  op- 
posed successfully  the  promiscuous 


THE  GAME  COMMISSION'S  training 
school  near  Brockway  in  Jefferson  County 
was  named  for  Ross  L.  Leffler.  Every 
two  years,  a class  of  student  officers  re- 
ceives nearly  a year's  training  there  in 
preparation  for  their  work.  The  school  is 
used  for  in-service  training  during  odd 
years. 

granting  of  oil  and  gas  leases  in  Fed- 
eral game  refuges. 

He  was  a major  factor  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Arctic  Wildlife  Range 
in  northeastern  Alaska,  and  the  Key 
Largo  Coral  Life  Preserve  off  the 
coast  of  Florida,  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  America. 


Deer  Rescued  at  Black  Moshannon 

A large  four-point  buck  and  five  does,  chased  into  Black  Moshannon  Lake 
in  Centre  County  by  hunters  became  the  object  of  a two-hour  rescue  opera- 
tion in  December. 

District  Game  Protector  Mike  Grabany  spotted  a buck  and  five  does  strug- 
gling to  stay  alive  in  a water  area  surrounded  by  ice  and  hunters. 

More  than  a score  of  hunters  helped  Grabany  chase  three  of  the  does  out  of 
the  water  and  into  the  woods.  A fourth  doe  drowned.  The  fifth  doe  and  the 
four-point  buck  were  rescued  with  a boat,  hip  boots  and  ropes. 

Blankets  and  tarpaulins  were  used  to  warm  the  two  deer  near  death.  The 
buck  was  rubbed  until  life  was  restored. 

It  was  a great  relief  to  all  involved  to  see  the  buck  and  the  doe  recover 
and  run  into  the  woods. 
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L.  JAMES  BASHLINE  D.  L.  BATCHELER 


Game  Commission  Employs 
Associate  Editor;  Promotes  Two  Others 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion announced  in  December  that  L. 
James  Bashline  of  Coudersport  has 
been  employed  as  an  Information 
Writer.  He  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Information  and  Education  Division 
in  Harrisburg  on  December  28. 

In  his  new  position,  Bashline  will 
become  Associate  Editor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania GAME  NEWS  magazine,  the 
Game  Commission’s  official  monthly 
publication.  He  will  also  assist  in  the 
preparation  of  news  releases,  the  per- 
sonnel bulletin  and  other  Game  Com- 
mission information  material. 

Bashline  has  been  an  employe  of 
the  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Com- 
pany of  Coudersport  for  the  past  nine 
years.  He  has  also  been  an  outdoor 
columnist  for  the  Olean  Times-Herald 
for  nearly  a year.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  As- 
sociation and  has  written  numerous 


articles  for  national  outdoor  maga- 
zines. He  is  the  author  of  a book  en- 
titled “The  Allegheny  Angler,”  which 
is  about  trout  fishing  in  Northcentral 
Pennsylvania. 

Bashline,  33,  is  married  to  the  for- 
mer Sylvia  Grabe.  They  have  two 
daughters,  Tina,  10,  and  Zoa,  7. 

Other  recent  personnel  changes  in 
the  Game  Commission’s  Information 
and  Education  Division  were  the  pro- 
motion of  Delbert  Batcheler,  Camp 
Hill,  from  Photographic  Specialist  to 
Wildlife  Education  Specialist.  Ralph 
M.  Cady,  former  Photographic  Spe- 
cialist I,  was  promoted  to  Photo- 
graphic Specialist  II. 

Batcheler  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  the  Game  Commission’s  exhibit  pro- 
gram, will  coordinate  conservation 
programs  with  4-H,  FFA  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 
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Photo  by  Observer  Pub.  Co. 

ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  black  bears  killed  in 
recent  years  was  downed  by  William  Kerns, 
Dunns  Station.  The  bruin,  a boar,  field  dressed 
at  506  pounds.  It  was  killed  in  Walters  Run, 
Clinton  County,  with  three  shots  from  a .30-06 
rifle. 


1964  Seat  "KdU 


PGC  Photo  by  Keith  Hinmati 

KILLED  IN  TIOGA  County,  this  480-pound 
(dressed)  black  bear  was  killed  by  John  Ma- 
hosky  of  Arnot.  The  bear  was  killed  in  the 
Landrus  area  between  Arnot  and  Morris. 


PGC  Photo  by  Steve  Kish 

THIS  435-POUNDER  (dressed)  was  taken  in 
Carbon  County  on  November  28  by  Jerome  K. 
Sheckler  of  Lehighton.  Checking  the  bear  is 
District  Game  Protector  David  Moyer. 


PGC  Photo  by  Steve  Kish 

MRS.  JACQUELINE  LAMATIA  of  Bloomsburg 
killed  this  bear  weighing  250  pounds  on  No- 
vember 23.  She  was  hunting  in  Sullivan  County 
with  her  husband  and  another  companion  when 
she  downed  the  bear  with  one  shot.  Shown 
with  Mrs.  Lamatia  are  District  Game  Protec- 
tors Harold  Harter  and  Edward  Sherlinski. 


A MOST  UNUSUAL  story  surrounded  the  bear 
kill  made  by  Richard  Companion  of  Natrona. 
Having  forgotten  to  turn  off  the  gas  heater  at 
camp  in  Forest  County  on  the  opening  day, 
he  left  his  buddies  to  do  the  job.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  front  door  he  found  the  bear 
raiding  the  garbage  can. 

PGC  Photo  by  Bob  Parlaman 


HIS  GUN  WOULDN'T  FIRE  and  Ed  Shannon, 
left,  had  to  let  his  brother,  Meade,  kill  it  for 
him  as  the  two  hunted  in  Greene  Township  of 
Forest  County  on  the  opening  day.  The  bear 
was  a 125-pound  male. 


Photo  by  Steve  Szalewicz 

THIS  FAMILY  OF  deer  hunters  proudly 
display  their  five  bucks  killed  in  the  pit- 
hole  area  of  Venango  County.  Clyde 
Winger,  sons  Jim,  Don  and  Mike  and 
grandson  Tom,  all  pose  with  their  kills. 


“deer  bank”  is  a secret,  but  the  gen- 
eral location  is  near  Pithole  City  in 
Venango  County.  For  good  reason  the 
area  is  known  locally  as  “Wingers 
Ridge.” 

Among  the  trophies  racked  up  by 
the  elder  Winger,  an  eight-point  al- 
bino buck  is  included.  This  buck  was 
added  a number  of  years  ago,  so  there 
goes  the  albino  “hex”  right  out  the 
window.  The  Winger  luck  wasn’t  af- 
fected. 


Santa  Claus  Gives 
GAME  NEWS 


The  Winger  Quintet 

It’s  really  a family  affair  when  the 
Winger  family  from  Reno  go  deer 
hunting.  They  do  it  up  in  a big  way! 
This  year,  grandfather  Clyde  bagged 
his  fortieth  straight  deer  on  the  open- 
ing day.  Sons  Jim  and  Don  did  like- 
wise. A third  son,  Mike,  and  grand- 
son, Tom,  returned  to  the  same  spot 
on  the  second  day,  and  two  more 
bucks  decorated  the  Winger  meat 
pole. 

The  exact  location  of  the  Wingers’ 

AN  ILLEGALLY  KILLED  BEAR  cub 
was  turned  in  to  District  Game  Protector 
C.  P.  Keiper  (right)  of  Clinton  County  on 
the  opening  day.  On  the  left  is  District 
Game  Protector  W.  D.  Neely  of  Potter 
County  and  Deputy  Game  Protector  Pete 
Rothmel  of  Renovo. 

Photo  by  POTTER  ENTERPRISE 


Thousands  of  loyal  GAME  NEWS 
subscribers  played  Santa  Claus  by  giv- 
ing GAME  NEWS  subscriptions  as 
Christmas  gifts  this  year.  The  1964 
Christmas  subscription  campaign  was 
nearly  three  times  more  successful 
than  the  1963  record  year.  The  Jan- 
uary paid  circulation  was  over  112,000. 

Two  persons  were  particularly  gen- 
erous by  giving  a number  of  gift  sub- 
scriptions to  GAME  NEWS.  They  are 
David  J.  Hasinger,  The  Stafford 
House,  Wissahicken  and  Chelten  Ave- 
nues, Philadelphia,  who  gave  21  sub- 
scriptions, and  Elmer  J.  Nicklas,  Jr., 
P.  O.  Box  7,  Glenshaw,  who  gave  94 
subscriptions. 

A NINE-POINT,  150-pound  buck  is  held 
by  its  proud  owner,  Ronald  Greenleaf  of 
Williamsport.  The  deer  was  bagged  in 
the  Jack's  Hollow  section  of  Lycoming 
County. 
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PGC  Photos  by  Ralph  Cady 

BIG  GAME  KILL  REPORT  cards  came  in  by  the  thousands  during  late  December. 
Here  Game  Commission  mailroom  employes  in  Harrisburg  Paul  Sinsabaugh  and 
Jay  Steigelman  unload  part  of  the  day's  delivery.  Right  photo  shows  Hazel  Ech  and 
Betty  Waksmonski  recording  the  information  on  the  report  cards  with  IBM  machines. 
By  December  29,  more  than  80,000  kill  report  cards  for  deer  were  received. 


Deer  Kill  Reports  Reach  80,000 

The  number  of  big  game  kill  report  cards  on  deer  received  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  passed  the  80,000  mark  on  December  29. 

According  to  the  Game  Law,  successful  deer  and  bear  hunters  are  required 
to  fill  out  and  mail  to  the  Commission  the  big  game  report  card  attached  to 
their  hunting  license.  The  official  deer  and  bear  kills  are  a total  of  the  actual 
number  of  the  cards  received.  On  December  30,  490  bear  kill  reports  were 
received  and  over  80,000  deer  kill  reports  were  filed. 

Successful  deer  and  bear  hunters  are  reminded  to  mail  these  kill  reports 
immediately. 


Ikes  Elect  Officers 


The  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America 
nounced  the  election  of  the  following  officers  effective  on  November  1 : 


PENNSYLVANIA  DIVISION  ELECTED  BOARD  1965 

President— Edward  G.  Fraley  _____  601  Yale  Street,  York, 

First  Vice-President— Harvey  Adams  32  S.  Hull  Street,  Sinking  Spring, 
Second  Vice-President— Sam  B.  Magie  335  College  Avenue,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Third  Vice-President— Robert  Yake  907  S.  12th  Street,  Lebanon, 

Treasurer— Elmer  J.  Gruver  R.  D.  3,  Shippensburg, 

National  Executive  Board— Oscar  Becker  419  Sunset  Road,  W.  Reading, 

Directors  at  Large 

J.  Frank  Reese  1000  N.  George  Street,  York, 

Robert  Kaufman  3212  Germantown  Avenue,  Philadelphia, 

Roy  Frank  Deep  Hollow  Crossroad,  Franklin, 

David  Adams  259  Center  Avenue,  Uniontown, 

George  Lauderback,  Jr.  2528  S.  Mildred  Street,  Philadelphia  48, 

Wm.  Foley 1208  S.  Pittsburgh  Street,  Connellsville, 

Claude  H.  Saufley  1058  Cornwall  Road,  Lebanon, 


an- 


Pa. 

Pa. 

Pa. 

Pa. 

Pa. 

Pa. 


Pa. 

Pa. 

Pa. 

Pa. 

Pa. 

Pa. 

Pa. 
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HUNTER  SAFETY 
EDUCATION  % 


PGC  Photo  by  Ralph  Cady 

NATIONAL  AWARD  was  presented  for  the 
third  year  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion by  the  National  Rifle  Association  for  out- 
standing achievement  in  the  field  of  hunter 
safety.  Selected  by  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Game,  Fish  and  Conservation  Commis- 
sioners, Pennsylvania  was  recognized  for  certi- 
fying 70,071  students  and  qualifying  5,B42 
instructors.  Attending  the  award  ceremony 
were  (I.  to  r.)  Lt.  Edward  H.  Crowthers,  Di- 
rector, NRA;  Governor  William  W.  Scranton; 
John  C.  Behel,  Game  Commission  Hunter 
Safety  Coordinator;  Glenn  L.  Bowers,  Game 
Commission  Deputy  Executive  Director;  A.  C. 
Labrie,  Conservation  Director,  NRA;  and  Dr. 
Franklin  H.  Wells,  Director,  NRA. 

Troy  Schools  Schedule 
Hunter  Safety 

Among  the  first  in  a pioneer  move- 
ment with  hunter  safety  training  in 
Pennsylvania  schools  is  Troy  junior 
High  School.  This  first  effort  in  Brad- 
ford County  was  initiated  three  years 
ago  with  four  one-hour  sessions  held 
evenings  in  the  Senior  High  School 


Pa.  Game  Commission 
Hunter  Safety  Certified 
To  Date: 

Instructors— 5,842 
Students— 70,071 


by  Charles  Fox,  instructor  of  Physical 
Science,  the  Troy  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
and  District  Game  Protector  Richard 
Donahoe. 

Transportation  prevented  the  boys 
and  girls  from  taking  part,  and  to 
solve  this,  a plan  was  organized  to 
move  the  Hunter  Safety  Program  into 
the  regular  school  schedule.  An  ac- 
tivities hour  has  been  designated  once 
a week  for  five  consecutive  weeks,  and 
students  invited  to  participate. 

With  transportation  solved,  the  un- 
expected number  of  registrants  made 
necessary  an  increased  teaching  staff. 
This  was  met  head  on  by  the  faculty 
who  completed  the  hunter  safety  in- 
structor’s course  from  Game  Protec- 
tor Donahoe.  Before  the  instructors’ 
course  some  teachers  had  little  or  no 
experience  with  firearms,  but  in  the 
interest  of  the  pupils  took  the  required 
training.  Also,  Troy  schools  can  boast 
that  these  women  teachers  are  among 
the  first  in  Pennsylvania  to  have  been 
certified  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  and  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation and  who  are  teaching  hunter 
safety  training. 

The  Troy  Rod  and  Gun  Club  has 
assumed  responsibility  for  hunter 
safety  handbooks  and  sleeve  brassards 
awarded  students  satisfactorily  com- 
pleting the  course. 

Hunter  safety  training  has  received 
strong  support  from  the  residents  in 
Troy,  and  the  school  jointure  area  has 
endeavored  to  sustain  and  enlarge 
the  program. 

Boys  from  the  senior  vocational 
agriculture  classes  present  hunter 
safety  skits  on  the  safe  handling  of 
firearms  at  school  assemblies.  They 
dramatized  the  ten  commandments  of 
hunter  safety  with  a stage  setting  of 
trees,  fences  and  obstacles  involved  in 
field  handling  of  firearms. 
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“A  ” Is  for  Antler  Rack 


By  Don  Shiner 

Photos  by  the  Author 


MOST  boys  Danny’s  age  want  the 
antlers  from  their  father’s  newly 
bagged  deer.  There  is  some  justifica- 
tion for  adults  saving  antlers  to  pre- 
serve priceless  memories  of  a success- 
ful hunt,  but  with  youngsters,  it  is 
difficult  to  assess  the  reasons  why  they 
regard  deer  antlers  so  highly.  Danny 
was  no  exception.  He  wanted  the 
horns  from  his  father’s  deer,  and  made 
an  important  discovery  with  them.  He 
found,  to  his  delight,  that  deer  horns 
can  be  put  to  work  forming  an  integral 
part  of  many  outdoor  accessories.  He 
discovered  that  antlers,  themselves, 
can  serve  a functional  role  in  such 
things  as  a very  impressive  rack  for 
displaying  guns  or  bows  on  the  game 
room  wall. 

Several  months  had  elapsed  since 
that  December  day  when  Danny’s 
father  drove  into  the  driveway  of  their 
home  with  a heavy  buck  roped  to  the 
roof  luggage  rack.  Danny  happened 
to  be  returning  from  an  errand  to  the 
grocery  store.  He  saw  the  car,  with 
deer  tied  to  the  roof,  from  nearly  a 
city  block  distance.  His  pace  quick- 
ened from  the  casual  walk  to  a breath- 
taking run.  He  took  one  look  at  those 
huge  polished  antlers  and  dashed  into 

I the  house.  Could  he  have  those  horns? 
Details  of  the  hunt  were  not  too  im- 
portant at  that  moment  to  a lad  of 
ten,  but  those  antlers  were.  Something 
inside  him,  though  he  could  not  give 
the  exact  reason,  told  him  he  needed 
those  antlers  the  worse  kind  of  a way. 

“What  will  you  do  with  those  horns, 
Son,”  Father  questioned,  his  eyes 
twinkling  with  exuberance  from  the 
hunt. 

“Don’t  know  yet,”  Danny  replied, 
‘but  I’ll  think  of  something.” 

From  the  several  bucks  bagged  in 
1 years  past,  only  the  beautiful  velvet- 
soft  skins  were  salvaged  and  tanned 

S FEBRUARY,  1965 


DANNY  BEAMED  with  pride  as  he  hung 
his  bow  and  arrows  on  his  "A"  frame 
antler  rack. 


into  gloves,  pocketbooks,  moccasins 
and  laces.  These  were  sufficient  to 
recall  the  exciting  hunts.  Of  course 
this  particular  set  of  horns  could  be 
Danny’s. 

With  Danny  assured  that  the  antlers 
were  his,  the  deer  was  taken  to  a 
butcher  shop  located  some  six  blocks 
from  their  home.  The  usual  steaks, 
roasts  were  ordered  and  remainder  of 
meat  ground  into  deerburger.  And 
yes,  this  year  he  wanted  the  hide  and 
antlers  returned  as  well. 

Two  weeks  later  the  shop  delivered 
packages  of  meat,  together  with  the 
hide  and  antlers.  Danny  took  posses- 
sion of  the  horns  immediately.  Long 
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into  the  evening  he  continued  to  rub 
his  hands  admiringly  across  the  pol- 
ished horns  and  repeatedly  counted 
the  number  of  points. 

At  one  time  or  another,  each  day 
during  the  ensuing  weeks,  Danny 
picked  up  the  antlers,  turning  them 
one  way,  then  another,  in  an  apparent 
effort  to  decide  how  best  to  use  them. 


THE  MATERIAL  that  Danny  used  to 
build  this  rack  includes:  set  of  antlers, 
empty  shot  shells,  dowel  and  three 
lengths  of  2’/2-inch  x 32-inch  lumber. 

Suddenly,  this  night,  his  face  beamed 
with  excitement. 

“Dad!  Dad!”  he  called  to  his  father 
who  was  busy  at  the  trout  fly  vise. 
"I  know  what  I’ll  do  with  these  horns! 
I’ll  make  a bow  rack.”  He  proceeded 
to  explain  how  they  could  mount  the 
horns  on  a board  to  support  his  bow 
and  quiver  of  arrows  against  the  game 
room  wall. 

His  father  secured  the  wing  feathers 


to  the  small  hook,  then  turned  toward 
Danny.  With  pencil  in  hand,  he 
roughly  sketched  a plan  for  affixing 
the  antlers  to  a board.  Both  agreed 
that  the  idea  was  sound.  Rather  than 
a plain  board  base,  however,  his  father 
suggested  an  “A”  frame  design  would 
be  more  interesting,  with  antlers  posi- 
tioned on  the  horizontal  arm.  In  place 
of  a pine  board  base,  they  could  use 
walnut  which  had  been  cut  from  a 
small  tree  that  was  removed  some 
time  ago  from  their  yard. 

Few  trout  flies  were  tied  this  eve- 


SET  THE  THREE  pieces  of  lumber  into 
an  "A"  design,  then  mark  and  cut  mor- 
tise joints  at  all  cross  points. 

ning.  Together  father  and  son  scooped 
the  choice  hackle  feathers  and  bits 
of  yarn  from  the  table.  They  dumped 
the  material  into  a cigar  box.  Then 
the  two  entered  the  workshop  where- 
upon they  set  to  work  sawing,  sand- 
ing and  mortising  walnut  boards  to- 
gether. The  narrow  boards  measured 
2M  inches  wide,  32  inches  long. 

The  deer  horns  were  attached  to 
the  “A”  frame  by  first  drilling  a M-inch 
hole  in  the  tough  bone  structures. 
Then  with  glue  smeared  over  the 
base,  the  horns  were  fastened  in  place 
with  long  wood  screws.  Holes  drilled 
in  the  vertical  arms  of  the  “A”  frame 
were  fitted  with  dowel  pins  over 
which  had  been  glued  empty  rifle 
shells.  Both  agreed  that  the  dowel 
pegs  could  be  replaced  later  with 
more  deer  horns.  In  a sense,  this  gun 
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or  bow  rack  could  “grow”  as  each 
year’s  deer  horns  could  find  a place. 

Work  to  complete  the  “A”  frame 
required  little  more  than  an  hour.  The 
finished  rack  had  a decidedly  hand- 
some appearance.  While  Danny  fin- 
ished sanding  and  shellacking  the 
wood,  his  father  returned  to  his  fly- 
tying  project. 

Climax  to  the  work  and  the  weeks 
of  concentrated  thinking  came  when 


DRILL  HOLES  in  upright  members  of 
"A"  frame  for  inserting  and  gluing  shot- 
shell  covered  dowel  pegs. 


Danny  pinned  the  “A”  frame  rack  to 
the  pegboard  wall.  There  was  no 
happier  boy  in  the  neighborhood  than 
he  when  he  rested  his  bow  and  arrows 
across  the  antler  rack,  and  discovered 
that  deer  horns  can  be  put  to  work. 
This  use  of  deer  antlers  is  a far  better 
fate  than  winding  up  on  the  trash  pile 
or  covered  with  dust  in  the  attic. 
No  telling  now  what  he  would  make 
from  next  year’s  buck  antlers,  that  is, 
if  his  father  is  lucky  enough  to  bag 
one! 


Very  Glean  Game 

LEHIGH  COUNTY- Recently  dur- 
ing the  small  game  season  I had  the 
opportunity  of  doing  a little  hunting 
along  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountain, 
and  was  lucky  enough  to  kill  three 
rabbits  and  a nice  grouse.  Later  I 
very  carefully  cleaned  the  game  in  our 
basement  and  being  sure  that  most  of 
the  hair  and  pellets  were  removed,  I 
placed  the  game  in  a basin  of  water 
and  put  it  in  our  basement  sink.  I 
returned  and  rinsed  the  game  and 
changed  the  water  several  times. 

Later  on  that  evening  my  wife  pro- 
ceeded to  do  a load  of  wash  in  our 
automatic  washer,  and  when  she  went 
to  the  basement  after  the  load  was 
finished  I heard  her  say  something  and 
then  a rushing  up  the  stairs  with  my 
basin  of  game.  It  seems  that  she  dis- 
covered that  all  the  wash  water  from 
the  washing  machine  hose  went  into 
the  basin  of  game  sitting  in  the  sink. 
We  now  undoubtedly  have  the  clean- 
est rabbits  and  grouse  and  no  doubt 
the  most  tender,  also,  because  a fabric 
softener  was  added  to  the  last  rinse. 
Thank  heavens  the  load  of  wash  was 
sheets  and  not  diapers  from  our  young 
daughter.  Well  I counted  to  20  and 
walked  away.  Oh  yes,  there  was  no 
evidence  of  wild  taste  in  that  game. 
. . .—District  Game  Protector  K.  L. 
Hess,  Allentown. 


Instant  Mink 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY-1  was  set- 
ting some  muskrat  traps  one  afternoon 
at  about  3 o’clock  and  came  to  the 
end  of  the  area  where  I wished  to  set 
traps  and  having  two  Conibear  body 
gripping  traps  left  I set  one  at  an 
unlikely  looking  spot  at  some  willow 
roots  under  water  but  shallow.  I 
walked  upstream  about  twenty  yards 
and  heard  something  squealing  and 
went  back  and  looked  and  had  a mink 
in  the  trap  I had  just  set.  — District 
Game  Protector  Edward  Campbell, 
Ft.  Loudon. 
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It  Isn't  Hard  to  ..  . 


Build  ci  Better  Bowstring 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  by  the  Author 


THERE  was  a time  when  any  string 
strong  enough  to  send  an  arrow 
without  breaking  would  satisfy  the 
average  archer.  My  own  experience 
goes  back  to  those  days  when  we 
twisted  together  strands  of  flax,  rubbed 
them  well  with  beeswax,  and  then 
hung  a heavy  weight  on  them  all 
night  to  stretch  them  out.  One  end 
had  a loop  built  in  and  the  other  was 
fastened  to  the  bow  by  a knot  which 
always  slipped  from  the  combination 
of  beeswax  and  heavy  pressure. 

For  the  precise  shooting  done  to- 
day, such  strings  would  be  all  but 
useless. 

Not  only  must  the  bowstrings  of 
today  be  double-looped  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  recurved  bows,  the 
smart  bowman  always  carries  a spare 
made  identical  to  the  one  on  the  bow. 
This,  of  course,  is  more  important  to 
the  target  shooter  since  some  fan- 
tastic scores  are  being  racked  up  to- 
day. The  bow  hunter,  too,  with  his 
fancy  bows  and  arrows  demands  the 
best  in  dependable  strings. 

I was  fortunate  in  getting  Lars  Ed- 
burgh,  two-time  State  Champion  and 
twice  runner-up  in  Pennsylvania,  to 
build  a string  while  I kept  the  camera 
going.  Lars  is  fastidious  about  the 
preciseness  of  the  equipment  he  uses. 
He  will  swap  appearance  for  perform- 
ance any  time.  And,  he  has  a record 
to  prove  his  personal  ability  and  that 
of  his  bows  and  arrows. 

It  is  difficult  to  buy  two  strings  ex- 
actly alike.  And,  this  is  the  reason 
why  many  top  archers  either  build 
their  own  bowstrings  or  have  them 
built  to  specification.  For  the  lucky 
fellow  who  can  build  his  own,  he  can 
make  an  excellent  bowstring  for  about 
15  cents  and  an  hour  of  his  time. 


The  above  photo  shows  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  build  a bowstring.  The  home- 
made jig  shown  here  is  of  simple  con- 
struction. Total  cost  shouldn't  be  much 
over  a dollar. 

Recommended  is  a piece  of  1%"  x %" 
white  pine  six  feet  long  and  free  of 
knots.  The  top  side  should  be  routed 
out  or  chiseled  away  on  each  end  to 
a width  of  one  inch,  %"  deep,  and 
back  for  about  12  inches.  This  will 
provide  clearance  for  the  head  of  the 
bolt  holding  the  clamp  which  fastens 
the  end  bars.  A wing  nut  and  washer 
goes  on  the  end  of  the  bolt  as  shown. 

End  bars,  or  crossbars,  should  be 
10  inches  long  and  fitted  with  a per- 
manent metal  bracket  which  fits  over 
the  main  board.  A wing  nut  on  a bolt 
through  the  center  will  permit  hold- 
ing the  crossbar  in  any  position. 

Dowels  of  %"  diameter,  and  notched 
at  the  top  as  shown,  should  be  set 
in  each  end  of  the  crossbars.  Both 
crossbars  should  be  identical. 
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The  metal  bracket,  which  holds  the 
crossbar  to  the  main  board  should  be 
slit  or  cut  away  to  a width  of  at  least 
a half-inch  on  the  bottom  half. 

This  permits  enough  play  so  that 
the  C clamp  can  press  the  bracket 
against  the  main  board  and  hold  the 
crossbar  firmly  in  position  as  needed. 

The  C clamps,  one  for  each  cross- 
bar, are  fastened  to  the  metal  bracket 
when  the  jig  is  in  use  as  shown  in 
these  photos.  The  bracket  must  be 
loose  enough  so  that  it  can  be  moved 
when  desired. 

A study  of  all  photos  will  help  in 
building  the  jig. 

Also  needed  are:  the  ball  of  bees- 
wax, the  container  of  flat  dental  floss, 
the  serving  bobbin,  a T square,  a 
marking  pencil,  and  a bobbin  of  da- 
cron bowstring  material  specifically 
made  for  the  purpose.  The  last  is  your 
biggest  initial  expenditure  since  the 
dacron  will  run  about  $2.50.  But,  it  is 
sufficient  to  make  about  20  strings. 


Use  Your  Zip  Code! 

Please  use  your  Zip  Code  number 
when  renewing  your  GAME  NEWS  sub- 
scription. 


» 

To  make  a string  for  a specific  bow,  the 
“ irst  step  is  to  remove  the  old  string  and 
dace  it  on  the  jig  with  all  four  posts 
urned  in  line.  Fasten  one  C clamp 
ightly,  then  pull  the  other  crossbar  until 
be  string  is  extremely  tight.  Now,  fasten 
* he  other  C clamp  securely.  You  are 
eady  to  build  your  first  bowstring. 


FROM  THE  BOWSTRING 


Remove  the  old  string  and  turn  the  posts 
to  form  a rectangle  as  is  shown  in  the 
above  photo.  A chart  comes  with  your 
dacron  thread  which  gives  the  number 
of  strands  necessary  for  a particular 
weight  bow.  If  you  want  a little  safety 
factor,  add  an  extra  strand  or  two. 

Tie  the  dacron  to  one  of  the  posts 
and  wrap  half  as  many  turns  around 
the  four  posts  as  is  required  for  the 
finished  string.  For  instance,  if  you 
want  a ten-strand  string,  wrap  five 
turns  around  the  four  posts  and  tie 
the  ends  together.  Be  certain  that  the 
tension  is  equal  on  all  strands  since 
a tight  one  will  be  the  first  to  break 
when  the  string  is  being  used. 

Now,  use  the  beeswax.  Be  sure  that 
all  strands  get  a good  coating. 
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Since  the  short  ends  between  the  posts 
will  form  the  loops  at  each  end  of  the 
string,  there  will  only  be  half  as  many 
strands.  Consequently,  it  is  well  to  take 
several  extra  turns  around  the  posts 
simply  to  build  up  the  thickness  of  the 
string  at  this  point.  Slide  the  string  so 
that  the  knot  you  made  will  be  covered 
by  the  serving. 

About  two  inches  inside  one  post, 
start  your  serving.  Lay  the  serving 
thread  parallel  to  the  string  and  wrap 
back  across  it  to  get  it  started  so  that 
the  end  will  be  wrapped  under.  After 
the  thread  is  started,  you  can  lay  the 
V in  the  bobbin  against  the  thread. 
And,  as  you  flip  the  bobbin  around 
the  string,  it  will  evenly  wrap  over 
the  strands.  Wrap  your  serving  as 
tight  as  possible,  without  breaking 
the  thread,  for  about  three  and  one- 
half  inches.  Do  this  first  at  one  end 
only.  Serve  the  loose  end  under  as 
you  would  in  wrapping  a guide  on  a 
fishing  rod.  Trim  the  loose  ends  from 
the  dummy  strands. 


Again,  align  the  four  posts,  slide  the 
string  until  the  portion  you  just  served 
is  equally  around  one  of  the  end  posts. 
Now,  at  the  other  end,  as  shown  above, 
mark  the  string  in  about  an  inch  and  one- 
quarter  away  from  the  post.  Swing  the 
post  back  to  the  rectangular  position  and 
move  the  marked  area  between  the  two 
posts.  Again,  tie  in  at  least  two  wraps  of 
dummy  thread  around  the  posts  and  then 
serve  the  string  in  between  the  two 
marks.  Trim  off  the  excess  dummy 
strands,  and  you  are  ready  to  make  the 
loops. 


This  is  an  important  step.  Remove  the 
string  from  the  jig  and  put  it  "on  the 
bow"  before  starting  the  middle  serving 
on  which  you  will  wrap  your  nocking 
point.  Draw  the  bow  several  times  to 
stretch  the  strands  so  that  fistmele  is 
established.  If  fistmele  is  a little  lower 
than  desired,  twist  the  string  to  bring  it 


Once  again,  line  up  the  posts  so  that 
the  served  sections  are  wrapped  evenly 
around  the  end  posts.  Take  your  serving 
thread  and  tie  off  the  loop  to  its  desired 
size.  Serve  along  the  string  as  far  as 
desired,  keeping  the  string  tight.  Do  the 
same  at  the  other  end,  and  you  now  have 
the  two  loops  completed. 
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Dental  tape  is  recommended  to  form  a 
nocking  point.  Its  width  makes  it  lie 
well,  and  you  can  avoid  lumpiness  caused 
by  round  floss.  Start  about  one-half  inch 
below  the  nocking  point  to  wrap  the  tape 
on.  Wrap  it  evenly  and  tightly  to  a point 
exactly  where  the  nock  is  to  go.  Make  a 
few  extra  turns  on  themselves  to  form  a 
raised  portion.  Then,  continue  up  the 
string  the  width  of  a nock.  Again,  add 
several  turns  to  form  a second  raised 
portion.  A few  more  wraps,  serve  the 
loose  end  under,  cut  off. 


Check  your  arrow  nock  on  the  nocking 
point  just  completed.  The  thickness  of 
the  nocking  position  should  be  sufficient 
to  barely  hold  the  weight  of  your  arrow. 
If  it  is  a bit  snug,  remember  that  it  will 
wear  loose.  If  it  is  too  loose,  build  the 
nocking  position  up  with  more  dental 
tape. 

You  are  now  ready  to  use  the  string. 
If  it  seems  right,  make  another  before 
taking  down  the  jig.  You  want  an  iden- 
tical spare. 
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up  to  the  correct  height.  If  your  string 
is  too  tight,  or  the  string  rises  too  high 
from  the  belly  of  the  bow,  throw  it  away 
and  start  over. 


If  the  string  appears  to  be  about 
; right,  start  wrapping  your  serving  for 
a distance  which  will  ensure  that  you 
have  plenty  of  room  to  pick  a nocking 
point. 

This  is  essential.  Wrap  your  serving 
so  that  your  bobbin  turns  in  the  same 
direction  that  your  fingers  will  pull 
:off  the  string  when  you  shoot.  Other- 
wise, the  friction  of  your  fingers  will 
I tend  to  loosen  the  serving  as  you  pull 
j against  the  turns. 


Using  a T square,  find  your  nocking 
point.  This  will  normally  be  about  one- 
eighth  inch  above  a direct  line  with  your 
larrow  rest.  However,  this  is  a matter  of 
^choice,  and  there  is  no  set  rule  as  to 
where  the  nocking  point  should  be.  Mark 
( the  spot,  as  shown.  This  T square  is 
made  from  a yardstick.  Any  straight. 
Flat  wood  or  metal  will  do  as  well. 


Changing  Your  Address? 
Don't  Forget 

GAME  NEWS 

The  Post  Office  will  not  forward 
copies  unless  you  pay  extra  postage 
and  we  cannot  replace  lost  copies.  SO 
PLEASE  ...  at  least  six  weeks  before 
the  first  issue  to  go  to  the  new  address, 
send  us  your  name,  new  address  includ- 
ing Zip  Code,  and  your  old  address.  Mail 
to  GAME  NEWS,  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.  O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  17120. 
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OLD  it,”  Earl  Hock  said  from 
the  back  seat.  “I  see  one.” 
Andy  Hufnagle  eased  the  big  Inter- 
national Travelall  to  a stop  off  the 
snow-covered  dirt  road  and  I followed 
Earl’s  gaze  toward  the  trees  lining 
the  Susquehanna  far  below.  Barely 
visible  in  the  dull  light  which  had 
come  with  the  cloud-hidden  dawn,  a 
hump-shouldered  crow  perched  on  a 
heavy  limb  close  to  the  trunk  of  a 
willow.  Beyond,  thin  colorless  ice 
floes  moved  downstream,  occasionally 
circling  as  a comer  caught  along  the 
frozen  edge.  Through  the  7 x 35  bin- 
oculars the  crow  looked  like  an  old 
: man  huddled  deep  into  mackinaw  and 
k wool,  shivering  inside  but  still  re- 
luctant to  move  and  expose  more  of 
himself  to  the  frigid  air. 

You  saw  him,”  Andy  said.  “Get  out 
and  bust  him.” 

Earl  opened  the  door  and  the 
armth  of  the  station  wagon  vanished 
:dTin  the  draft.  He  slid  out,  scoped  rifle 
ahead,  and  bellied  down  in  the  wheat 
stubbles  sticking  up  through  the  hard 
white  crust.  While  he  bolted  a car- 
itridge  home,  I studied  the  range  and 
;said,  “It’s  about  two-fifty.” 

Long  seconds  passed  and  I glanced 
down  to  see  Earl  wiping  his  eyes, 
then  aiming  again.  In  July  that  crow 
would  have  been  long  gone.  But  now, 
with  the  mercury  almost  at  zero,  he 
lated  to  move.  It  cost  him  his  life. 
Sven  as  the  rifle’s  report  reached  us, 
hat  crow  fragmented  like  a hand 
;renade  through  the  willow.  Earl  got 
p,  brushed  the  snow  kernels  off  the 
■^overalls  he  wore  over  several  layers 
|)f  wool,  and  scrambled  back  in  the 
agon. 

You  killed  him,”  I said  and  made  a 
mark  on  the  tally  sheet  and  a notation 
J)f  the  range. 

' “He  broke  up  like  an  icicle,”  Earl 
aid.  “When  this  old  baby  touches 
hem,  they’re  in  critical  condition.” 
v ( Andy  put  the  car  in  gear.  “Anyone 
vho  needs  a gun  that  big  to  kill 
sjjrows  should  use  a .458  on  deer,”  he 
^5aid,  but  got  only  a chuckle  in  reply. 
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Hock  knows  a good  thing  when  he 
sees  it,  and  this  6 mm.  Gibbs  is  one. 
This  wildcat  uses  a .30-06  case  with 
the  shoulder  moved  forward  and 
sharpened  and  necked  down  to  .243. 
It  kicks  out  a 100-grain  spitzer  bullet 
at  3,500  feet  per  second.  That’s  as 
much  as  I can  get  with  the  85-grain 
slug  from  my  6 mm.  Cobra,  also  a 
wildcat  but  based  on  a sharp-shoul- 
dered .220  Swift  case. 

Years  of  experimenting  has  con- 
vinced Earl  and  me  that  these  loads 
are  just  the  ticket  for  long-range  var- 
mint shooting.  Andy  is  still  wavering 
between  a .243  Sako  and  the  old  tried- 
and-true  .22-250.  It  was  the  smaller 
gun,  built  on  a 98  Mauser  action  with 
Weaver  K-10  scope,  that  he  had  along 
that  cold  winter  day. 

Before  lunchtime  we  had  covered 
a hundred  miles  of  back  country 
roads  and  divided  several  dozen  shots 
between  us.  We  didn’t  hit  them  all — 
I don’t  think  we’ve  ever  done  that 
unless  only  a few  shots  were  offered— 
but  we  did  pretty  well.  So  can  you. 

Most  Pennsylvania  hunters  find  win- 
ter slow  going.  In  fact,  when  a buddy 
—whose  name  I’d  better  not  mention 
but  who  lives  in  Forest  Park  near 
Wilkes-Barre— got  married  some  years 
back,  we  asked  why  the  ceremony 
took  place  in  January.  “Well,”  he  said, 
“deer  season  was  over  and  chucks 
wouldn’t  be  coming  out  till  April, 
so.  . . . 

This  takes  care  of  one  winter,  of 
course,  but  it’s  not  the  sort  of  thing  a 
guy  can  do  every  year.  For  those  who 
can’t  wait  for  spring  chucks,  have  a 
go  at  crows. 

The  first  advice  we  can  give  now  is, 
don’t  get  discouraged.  Unless  you’re 
one  of  those  wizards  who  can  do 
everything  better  than  everyone  else, 
you’re  in  for  a lot  of  missing.  It’s  the 
natural  course  of  events,  and  easily 
explained.  No  target  of  Eastern  gun- 
ners offers  so  little  to  hit  and  presents 
it  so  far  away. 

Nature  gave  crows  their  size,  but 
at  times  we  think  Einstein  gave  them 
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their  brains.  Either  that  or  the  dumb 
ones  were  all  killed  off  early,  leaving 
only  those  with  high  IQ’s  to  perpetu- 
ate the  species.  Maybe  we’re  getting 
too  enthusiastic  here,  but  crows  do 
have  the  ability  to  learn  from  observ- 
ing the  experiences  of  other  crows, 
and  this  makes  them  wary.  When  one 
crow  in  a flock  is  killed  and  the  others 
associate  it  with  a man  and  a noise, 
the  next  time  they  see  someone  with 
a gun  they  don’t  let  him  get  too  close. 
They  post  sentries  to  warn  of  persons 
approaching  and  occasionally  punish 
one  who  falls  down  on  the  job.  If  a 
particular  car  is  noted  which  habitu- 
ally carries  men  who  shoot  at  crows, 
they  start  to  fly  when  that  car  comes 
into  sight.  They  rarely  hesitate  if  even 
a strange  car  stops  after  passing, 
though  sometimes  they  wait  if  it 
stops  before  reaching  them. 

That’s  a point  to  remember,  for  the 
best  way  to  hunt  crows  in  winter  is 
with  a car  capable  of  negotiating  bad 
roads  in  worse  weather.  Needless  to 
say,  it’s  illegal  to  shoot  from  or  have 
a loaded  gun  in  the  car. 

Were  talking  about  rifle  hunting 
now.  Shotgunners  who  call  them  in 
might  prefer  a blind  in  a selected  spot. 
But  ordinarily  when  a rifleman  kills 
or  misses  one  crow,  any  others  nearby 
depart  “in  a rapid  hurry,”  as  one  guy 
put  it.  A cripple  often  serves  to  decoy 
others  back  and  if  the  shooter  is  hid- 
den chances  of  getting  a second  shot 
are  good. 

Best  on  the  Ground 

We  seem  to  get  more  cripples  when 
shooting  at  crows  on  the  ground  than 
in  trees.  They’re  often  moving  then, 
and  scratch  hits  result.  On  facing 
shots,  the  hump  where  the  wing  joins 
the  body  seems  to  attract  a bullet. 
This  grounds  the  crow  but  isn’t  al- 
ways fatal. 

Crows  feeding  on  the  ground  tend 
to  walk  into  a heavy  wind  to  avoid 
having  their  feathers  ruffled.  A shot 
released  with  the  crosswires  on  the 
front  edge  of  the  body  will  connect 
on  moving  crows  at  normal  ranges. 


In  winter  they’ll  often  be  seen 
among  corn  stubbles,  picking  up  ker- 
nels of  grain,  or  in  fields  where  ma- 
nure has  just  been  spread.  Most  of 
these  shots  come  on  sunny  afternoons. 
On  the  few  occasions  when  we’ve 
clobbered  the  crows  with  one  shot, 
it’s  been  in  such  a situation. 


Hard  to  Get  Close 

Rifle  kills  tend  to  fall  within  a 
range  bracket  of  125  to  250  yards.  It’s 
hard  to  get  closer  than  the  shorter  dis- 
tance and  hard  to  hit  them  farther. 
Except  for  the  super-accurate  outfits 
assembled  as  bench  rest  shooters,  not 
many  men  are  as  fussy  about  their 
equipment  as  varmint  hunters.  Never- 
theless, because  of  different  firing  po- 
sitions which  must  be  assumed  in  the 
field,  few  groups  smaller  than  one 
minute  of  angle  (one  inch  per  100 
yards ) result.  A crow’s  shoulder  area— 
your  normal  aiming  point— measures 
about  three  inches  with  the  feathers 
removed.  This  means  when  conditions 
are  perfect  you  have  a fairly  good 
chance  of  connecting  at  300  yards. 
But  perfection  seldom  exists,  and  more 
crows  are  missed  at  300  than  hit.  The 
odds  are  much  better  at  250,  and 
that’s  still  a good  shot. 

You  have  to  zero  in  exactly  for 
crows.  Don’t  have  the  high  point  in 
your  trajectory  more  than  two  inches 
above  line  of  sight  or  you’ll  overshoot 
at  intermediate  ranges.  Shoot  the  rifle  I 
at  50-yard  intervals  to  300-350  il 
you’re  a real  optimist— make  a record  I 
of  the  trajectory  and  cellophane  tape 
it  to  the  scope.  Then  shoot  enougf 
that  you  form  a mental  image  of  the 
bullet’s  path  over  most-fired  ranges 
Shoot  a lot  on  paper  in  windy  weather 
so  you  can  see  how  the  bullet  move: 
horizontally.  You’ll  have  more  trouble 
with  the  wind  than  trajectory  because 
the  latter  is  constant  and  the  other 
variable.  There’s  no  short  cut  to  mas 
tering  this.  You  just  shoot.  Eventually 
you’ll  make  clean  kills  when  holdinj 
a foot  or  so  into  the  wind— and  you’l 
begin  to  think  you’re  a rifleman.  Yoi 
could  be  right. 
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Opinions  on  the  best  gun  and  car- 
tridge vary.  We’ve  used  dozens,  from 
the  .22  rim-fire  to  the  .300  Magnum. 
Where  little  wind  is  to  be  contended 
with,  a hopped-up  .22  center-fire  is 
excellent.  A 55-grain  spitzer  bullet 
can  be  given  3,500  feet  per  second  in 
a number  of  cases— Swift,  .22-250,  Im- 
proved Zipper  and  others.  These  are 
long-range  guns.  The  .222  Remington 
is  fine  to  200  yards,  and  the  almost 
obsolete  Hornet  is  unbeatable  to  135— 
not  long  range  but  typical  of  much 
shooting  offered  near  farm  buildings 
where  lack  of  noise  is  important. 

In  heavy  wind  bullets  having  better 
sectional  density  are  needed,  and  the 
6 mm.’s,  typified  by  the  popular  .243 
Winchester,  are  far  superior.  The  old 
.250-3,000  is  excellent,  as  is  the  .257 
using  spitzer  bullets. 

Used  a .270 

We  hesitate  to  recommend  anything 
larger  for  crows,  but  have  to  admit 
that  the  best  crow  killer  we  know, 
iBen  Connor  of  Bento,  for  years  used 
the  .270.  Actually,  he  started  with  a 
Hornet,  back  in  tbe  ’30’s.  After  wear- 
ing that  out— which  takes  some  doing! 
I— he  wore  out  a standard  weight  .270 
and  a bull-barrel  .270.  Each  of  these 
lasted  about  5,000  rounds,  mostly  fired 
an  crows.  He  then  had  a heavy  .243 
barrel  installed  on  the  same  action 
and  that  is  his  current  favorite.  At 
my  rate,  this  proves  you  can  use  a 
aig  gun  on  a small  target  if  noise  is 
10  problem.  It’s  usually  easier  to  get 
t .22  or  6 mm.  to  give  smaller  groups 
han  a big  gun,  though.  Absence  of 
ecoil  makes  them  easier  to  shoot  ac- 
urately,  too. 

As  with  any  game,  before  you 
an  shoot  crows  you  have  to  find 
hem.  It’s  easy  to  see  those  sitting 
n bare  trees  against  the  sky,  but 
hese  should  be  passed  up.  A bullet 
ent  over  the  hill  is  beyond  control, 
f «kip  all  shots  which  don’t  have  a 
ood  backstop. 

Learn  to  find  hidden  crows.  Don’t 
se  the  rifle  scope.  It’s  clumsy  and 
dll  attract  attention  from  passersby. 


Too  many  people  are  opposed  to 
hunters  already;  don’t  antagonize  them 
further  by  waving  a rifle  promiscu- 
ously. Get  binoculars.  Follow  the  man- 
ufacturer’s directions  for  focusing.  To 
glass  an  area,  select  a conspicuous 
object  as  a starting  point.  With  it  at 
the  edge  of  the  field  of  view,  study 
everything  in  sight.  Then  move  hori- 
zontally until  a new  area  is  in  view, 
just  overlapping  the  edge  of  the  first. 
Examine  it.  Continue  in  this  way 


THE  BEST  SHOTS  at  crows  with  the  rifle 
are  at  those  on  the  ground.  Those  feed- 
ing there  tend  to  walk  into  a heavy  wind 
to  avoid  having  their  feathers  ruffled.  A 
shot  aimed  at  the  front  end  of  the  body 
will  score  at  normal  ranges. 

until  you’ve  crossed  the  area  in  ques- 
tion, then  move  back  in  a swath  just 
underneath  the  first.  Look  at  what 
you’re  seeing.  Don’t  expect  to  find 
game  just  waiting  broadside  in  the 
sunlight  just  for  you.  Usually  you  see 
just  a touch  of  something  that  doesn’t 
quite  belong  in  the  background.  It 
differs  because  it’s  alive.  An  eye,  the 
curve  of  a head,  the  flicker  of  a tail. 
Once  you’ve  located  that,  you  can 
sometimes  define  the  rest;  sometimes 


it’s  hidden.  But  at  least  you  know  it’s 
there  and  can  do  something  about  it. 

Crows  are  hardest  to  spot  when 
they  take  refuge  in  thick  cover.  Steep 
ridges  grown  with  hemlock,  oak  and 
birch  are  common  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  crows  like  their  lee  sides  in 
windy  weather.  They  clear  the  ridges 
almost  at  ground  level,  and  dip  in  to 
land,  and  rest.  They’re  impossible  to 
see  in  the  shadows  with  the  naked 
eye,  but  the  glasses  can  find  them. 
High  velocity  slugs  are  easily  de- 
flected or  blown  up  on  limbs,  so  you 
have  to  pick  your  path  carefully  and 
be  sure  of  your  backstop. 

Crows  are  comparatively  reluctant 
to  fly  in  cold  weather,  but  this  doesn’t 
mean  you  can  dawdle  over  the  shot. 
Even  if  the  target  waits,  you’ll  have 
trouble  sighting,  for  the  cold  and  wind 
make  eyes  water  and  this  is  ruinous 
to  shooting.  Touch  off  the  shot  as 
soon  as  the  crosswires  look  right. 
Indecision  leads  to  wavering  and  that 


doesn’t  put  many  kills  on  the  score 
sheet. 

Make  a habit  of  stepping  distances 
if  you  retrieve  kills.  It’ll  give  a refer- 
ence for  future  shots  in  the  same  area 
and  sharpen  range-estimating  ability. 
A small  notebook  with  pertinent  data 
on  each  hunt  is  easy  to  keep  and  in- 
teresting to  look  back  over  later.  Re- 
cord the  misses  as  well  as  the  hits. 
After  awhile  you  may  note  that  one 
load  in  your  rifle  gives  consistently 
better  results  than  another  and  there- 
fore is  the  one  you  should  be  using 
all  the  time;  or  that  one  area  gives 
many  more  shots  than  another;  or 
that  one  of  the  fellows  you  hunt  with 
regularly  gets  more  kills  than  aver- 
age, which  means  you  can  learn  some- 
thing from  studying  his  techniques. 

If  you’ve  never  tried  crow  shooting 
with  a rifle,  you’ve  got  an  interesting 
experience  ahead.  Give  them  a whirl 
this  winter.  You  might  find  yourself 
hating  to  see  spring  come. 


Meet  the  Shooter  in  "The  Shooter's  Corner" 


This  issue  of  the  GAME  NEWS  heralds  the  arrival  of  “The  Shooter’s 
Comer”  as  a regular  feature.  Don  Lewis  of  R.  D.  1,  Kittanning,  is  the 
new  provider  of  gun  and  shooting  information.  Not  a stranger  to  these 
pages,  Don  has  supplied  several  articles  to  previous  issues.  He  will  be  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  GAME  NEWS  clan.  The  new  gun  author  admits 
that  filling  the  gap  left  by  Jim  Vamer  will  not  be  an  easy  task. 

A hand  loading  enthusiast  and  firearms  lover  for  30  years,  Don  says 
that  his  first  choice  is  varmint  hunting— woodchucks  in  particular.  But 

if  it  can  be  hunted  with  a rifle,  he’s 
for  it.  Our  new  columnist  also  man- 
ages his  own  gun  shop,  specializing 
in  scope  mounting,  and  custom 
loading.  For  target  practice,  and 
rifle  testing,  Don  is  blessed  with 
100-  and  200-yard  rifle  ranges  in 
his  back  yard.  An  abandoned  strip 
mine  forms  the  backstop. 

Don,  who  is  43,  and  his  wife, 
Helen,  have  three  children.  Carol, 
17,  Darrel,  15,  and  Tim,  12. 
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Meet  the  .22  Rim-fire  Magnum  . . . 


A Plea  for  a Friend 


By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  the  Author 


JUST  as  the  crosshairs  settled  on 
the  big  bushy  gray  and  my  fin- 
ger squeezed  against  the  trigger,  he 
swished  around  the  white  oak  and 
was  gone.  Even  though  it  appeared 
that  I had  been  outsmarted  again  by 
one  of  these  wily  tree  climbers,  I 
couldn’t  help  but  grin  a little  at  how 
quickly  one  of  these  ok  boys  can  put 
some  timber  between  you  and  him. 
While  I pondered  over  these  thoughts 
in  trying  to  regain  my  composure,  I 
’ spied  a black  blotch  in  a forked  limb 
> near  the  very  top  of  the  tree.  A careful 
1 look  through  the  6X  scope  convinced 
f me  that  Mr.  Longtail’s  curiosity  had 
overcome  his  natural  fear,  and  he  was 
peeking  down  to  see  what  I was  up 
to.  Easing  into  a better  shooting  posi- 
tion, I raised  the  rifle  to  my  shoulder, 
1 took  careful  aim  and  fired.  The  gray 
seemed  to  blast  off  his  perch  and 
I spun  to  the  ground  with  a thudding 
iplop.  Levering  a new  shell  into  the 
chamber  and  slipping  the  safety  on 
safe,  I picked  up  the  first  squirrel  to 
be  taken  by  me  with  the  new  caliber 
I was  using.  Although  I had  shot 
some  other  types  of  game  with  this 
caliber,  this  was  my  first  squirrel,  and 
apon  examination  of  the  bullet  dam- 
age, it  was  evident  that  few  squirrels 
would  get  away  crippled  if  the  bullet 
nade  any  real  body  contact.  As  the 
\ season  progressed,  this  caliber  left 
1 ao  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  was  an 
* excellent  one  for  every  squirrel  hunter 
1 and  especially  for  those  where  the 
11  :rees  are  high  and  the  shots  are  long. 
P Strange  as  it  may  seem,  no  other 
:aliber  has  caused  so  much  contro- 
e,  versy  among  the  average  hunters  as 
i o where  it  should  be  classed  in  to- 
lay’s  hunting  rifles  as  has  this  one. 
This  is  amusing  since  the  caliber  I’m 


Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III 

AS  THE  CROSSHAIRS  settled  on  the 
bushytail,  he  swished  around  the  white 
oak  and  disappeared. 


referring  to  is  not  a powerful  big 
game  killer,  nor  is  it  the  object  of  a 
heated  argument  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, for  it  is  simply  the  Winchester 
.22  rim-fire  magnum.  It  is  generally 
referred  to  as  the  .22  WMR.  From  its 
introduction  in  1959  by  Winchester 
until  now,  it  has  led  the  lonesome  life 
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of  a maverick.  Like  the  boll  weevil, 
‘It’s  lookin’  fer  a home.”  To  some  it 
was  the  answer  to  their  need  of  a 
more  powerful  .22  rim-fire,  and  this 
group  will  defend  it  against  all  comers 
to  the  bitter  end.  Yet,  to  others  it 
contributes  nothing  that  can’t  be 
found  already  in  the  .218  Bee  or  the 
.22  Hornet.  These  shooters  are  quick 
to  mention  that  it  is  a once-fired  car- 
tridge that  can’t  be  reloaded,  whereas 
the  little  center-fires  can  be  used  over 
and  over  again.  Well,  it’s  easy  to  see 
that  each  group  has  some  fine  points 
and  that  this  new  caliber,  like  all 
other  calibers,  has  a few  ills  along 
with  all  its  virtues.  As  for  me,  I’ll  have 
to  fall  in  step  with  the  first  group 
since  the  .22  WMR  does  offer  a good 
bit  more  than  the  ordinary  .22  LR.  I 
am  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
come  up  to  the  low-powered  center- 
fires  and  that  it  can’t  be  reloaded,  even 

HERE  IS  THE  MARLIN  Model  57,  the 
rifle  with  which  I shot  the  squirrel.  It 
has  an  unbelievable  short  stroke.  With 
just  a flick  of  the  three  fingers  in  the 
level  slot,  ejection  of  the  empty  and  in- 
jection of  the  next  round  is  completed 
in  a flash.  Photos  by  the  Author 


though  most  hand  loaders  are  unable 
to  load  a Bee  or  Hornet  shell  much 
cheaper  than  the  five  cents  the  mag- 
num costs.  Perhaps  a look  at  its  ballis- 
tics may  throw  some  light  on  the  sub- 
ject and  ease  the  tension  somewhat. 

For  a good  many  years  the  hunter 
had  two  choices  in  the  .22  line.  He 
could  use  the  regular  .22  S,  L or  LR 
or  its  bigger  cousin  the  .22  Winches- 
ter Rim-Fire  (WRF).  Even  with  the 
harder  shooting  .22  WRF,  neither 
offered  much  in  the  way  of  long-range 
killing  power.  Still  it  is  impossible  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  lowly  .22 
held  a place  of  distinction  in  prac- 
tically all  American  homes.  Every 
Pennsylvania  farmer  had  a “butcher- 
ing rifle.”  Invariably  it  was  a single- 
shot Stevens  or  Winchester  and  it  was 
held  in  high  esteem  as  part  of  a deadly 
trio  when  Uncle  Bob  did  the  shooting 
and  Cousin  Dan  the  sticking.  And 
believe  it  or  not,  a good  many  big 
porkers  fell  to  the  insignificant  .22 
short.  . . . 

It  seems  that  while  attempting  to 
add  a little  more  stuff  to  the  old  .22 
WRF  the  .22  magnum  was  conceived. 
Although  it  is  still  basically  a .22, 
there  are  several  prominent  changes 
in  the  new  cartridge.  For  more  power, 
a larger  and  longer  straightline  case 
was  built  to  hold  more  powder,  and, 
with  the  increased  velocity  the  mag- 
num would  have,  a jacketed  bullet 
was  used  to  withstand  the  friction. 
Lead  bullets  will  melt  at  high  speeds, 
but  the  jacketed  bullet  easily  takes 
the  2,000  FPS  that  the  magnum  pro- 
duces. Also,  there  is  no  grease  or  lu- 
brication on  the  new  bullet,  and  this 
keeps  it  free  from  dirt  and  lint  if 
carried  out  of  the  box  or  just  loose 
in  the  pocket. 

Getting  a little  deeper  into  the 
ballistics  of  this  caliber,  we  find  its 
bullet  to  be  .001  smaller  than  the  .22 
LR  but  that  its  bore  and  groove  di- 
ameters are  about  .002  larger  than  the 
conventional  .22  bore.  For  those  who 
might  be  interested  in  knowing  some 
of  these  specifications,  most  regular 
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,22’s  have  a bore  diameter  of  .217  and 
a groove  diameter  of  .219.  The  .22 
WMR  has  a bore  diameter  of  .219 
and  a groove  depth  of  .222.  In  other 
words,  there  is  a rough  difference  of 
two  one  thousandths  between  the  two 
rifles.  The  hard-jacketed  bullet  re- 
quires a little  larger  bore  and  groove 
diameter  than  the  standard  .22  rifle. 

A very  common  question  about  the 
.22  WMR  is  whether  or  not  the  .22 
LR  can  be  rechambered  to  the  mag- 
num. Going  back  to  the  ballistics  just 
mentioned,  you  can  readily  see  that 
though  rechambering  could  be  ac- 
complished it  would  be  unwise  to  do 
so.  The  jacketed  bullet  in  the  smaller 
barrel  could  push  the  pressure  above 
the  normal  24,000  pounds  that  is  con- 
sidered safe  for  the  ordinary  .22  rifle. 
In  many  rifles  this  could  do  serious 
damage  not  only  to  the  rifle  but  to  its 
shooter.  The  manufacturer  advises 
against  rechambering  any  .22  to  take 
the  magnum  cartridge.  In  one  test 
conducted  by  a competent  firm  and 
under  safe  conditions,  a fine  rifle  that 
could  fire  one-half-inch  groups  at  50 
yards  was  rechambered  to  the  mag- 
num. From  the  start  the  groups  were 
poor  and  stayed  well  above  an  inch 
or  more  at  the  same  distance.  This  by 
no  means  proves  that  rechambering 
isn’t  possible,  but  I think  it  does  show 
that  there  is  a good  chance  that  you 
might  end  up  with  a poorer  shooting 
rifle. 

Now  that  a few  of  the  magnum's 
ballistics  are  known  and  some  com- 
parisons have  been  made,  it  might  be 
easier  to  place  the  .22  WMR  in  its 
rightful  place  in  today’s  shooting  pic- 
ture. Since  it  has  a faster  bullet  and 
a flatter  trajectory,  it  should  easily 
outclass  the  faithful  .22  LR,  and  what- 


THIS  SAVAGE  MODEL  24  E,  22  WMR 
and  20-gauge  Mag,  is  a fine  turkey  and 
varmint  combination  with  the  rifle  on 
top  and  the  shotgun  on  the  bottom. 

ever  the  common  .22  LR  can  do,  this 
new  design  should  be  able  to  do 
better.  Although  it  carries  some  of 
the  features  of  the  center-fires,  it  is 
still  a .22  rim-fire  and  the  fit  must  be 
made  somewhere  between  the  basic 
.22  and  the  lower  powered  .22  center- 
fires. 

First,  to  class  it  as  a long-range 
chuck  rifle  is  wrong.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration that  its  40-grain  bullet 
travels  at  2,000  FPS  as  compared  to 
1,350  FPS  for  the  .22  long  rifle’s  37- 
grain  bullet  we  can  see  that  it  really 
doesn’t  add  much  to  its  yardage  as  a 
good  chuck  rifle.  Its  accuracy  in  some 
models  will  allow  the  shooter  to  make 


COMPARISON  TABLE 


Velocity  FPS  100  Yards  Midrange 

Shell  Muzzle  100  Yards  Trajectory  in  Inches 


.22  LR  37  gr  HP  ...........  _.  1,355  1,020  3fi 

.22  WMR  40  gr  HP  ...  2,000  1,375  lfi 

.22  Hornet  45  gr  2,650  2,025  Y* 
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precise  head  shots  at  distances  up  to 
150  yards.  Precisioned  shooting  at 
any  distance  adds  to  the  thrill  of  the 
hunt  and  ranks  the  hunter  as  a crafts- 
man. 

When  the  .22  WMR  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  market,  it  was  offered 


THE  SMOOTH  RECEIVER  contour  on 
the  Marlin  Model  57  allows  low  mounting 
of  telescopic  sights.  The  quick  loading 
action  and  the  extra  range  capability 
make  this  a fine  choice  for  the  squirrel 
and  turkey  hunter. 

by  Savage  as  a combination  over  and 
under.  The  top  barrel  was  the  .22 
WMR  and  the  lower  barrel  a .410 
bore.  This  was  a versatile  combina- 
tion, but  it  was  apparent  that  more 
power  would  have  to  be  offered  in 
the  shotgun  barrel.  Later  on  Savage 
introduced  the  model  24E  combina- 
tion that  had  the  .22  WMR  on  top  and 
a 20-gauge  3"  magnum  on  the  bottom. 
Also,  the  selector  button  was  removed 
from  the  right  side  of  the  receiver, 
and  a selector  was  installed  on  the 
cocking  hammer.  With  a little  practice 
the  choice  of  what  barrel  to  use  can 
be  made  instantly.  The  latter  com- 


bination should  be  what  the  turkey 
and  fox  hunters  are  looking  for.  Either 
barrel  offers  long-range  killing  power. 
A sneaking  fox  or  turkey  at  a hundred 
yards  is  no  match  for  the  magnum  .22, 
and  putting  180  No.  6’s  in  a 24"  x 
30"  paper  and  many  of  them  through 
a thin  plywood  backing  board  with 
the  20-gauge  magnum  convinced  me 
that  few  turkeys  could  survive  a blast 
from  this  barrel  at  any  reasonable 
distance.  A word  of  caution  to  those 
who  might  be  thinking  of  buying  this 
particular  combination  for  a young- 
ster. The  20-gauge  magnum  has  a stiff 
recoil  that  might  discourage  a child 
from  wanting  to  use  it,  and,  it  might 
be  wiser  to  buy  this  model  with  the 
.410  bore  instead  of  the  20-gauge 
magnum. 

The  rifle  I shot  the  squirrels  with 
is  really  a beauty.  It’s  the  Marlin  57 
lever  action  model  that  has  an  un- 
believable short  stroke.  With  just  a 
flick  of  the  three  fingers  in  the  lever 
slot,  ejection  of  the  empty  and  the 
feeding  of  a new  shell  into  the  cham- 
ber is  over  in  a flash.  You  can  flip 
them  in  and  out  without  removing 
your  hand  from  the  stock. 

Many  hunters  and  shooters  can  en- 
joy the  magnum’s  benefits,  but  it  will 
probably  be  the  handgunner  who  will 
reap  the  most  from  it.  At  last  he  has 
a handgun  that  doesn’t  roar  like  a 
cannon  or  kick  like  a mule.  Besides 
this,  his  yardage  and  killing  power  are 
greatly  increased  over  the  little  .22. 
Another  incentive  for  him  is  that  he 
can  pick  his  handgun  from  fine  lines 
such  as  Colt,  Smith  & Wesson  and 
Ruger. 

In  summing  it  all  up,  I believe  the 
.22  WMR  will  stick  around  in  one 
form  or  another,  and  in  our  state  of 
Pennsylvania  it  should  definitely  add 
its  prestige  to  a growing  list  of  small 
game  rifles.  If  you  would  like  to  add 
a little  extra  to  your  next  squirrel  or 
turkey  hunt,  why  not  try  the  .22 
magnum.  You  may  get  quite  a thrill 
out  of  it,  and  you  just  might  decide 
to  become  the  proud  owner  of  one.  . . . 
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NORTHWEST  DIVISION— Lester  E.  Sheaffer,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin. 
Phone:  432-5610 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
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Phone:  BEverly  8-9523  or  8-9524 
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ington, Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION-Raymond  H.  Momingstar,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  216,  Avis. 
Phone:  Avis  753-3404 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION-William  A.  Hodge,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Huntingdon. 
Phone:  MItchel  3-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION— Norbert  J.  Molski,  Acting  Supervisor,  Box  218,  Dallas. 

Phone:  675-1122 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION— Temple  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading. 

Phone:  926-6071 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM— Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville.  Phone: 
287-2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM— Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs. 
Phone:  5482 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM— Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville. 
Phone:  Loyalsock  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM-Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Acting  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star 
Route,  Williamsport.  Phone:  Loyalsock  478-2252 
SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM— Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant.  Phone: 
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STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM— Henry  R.  Pratt,  Game  Propagator,  R.  D.  4,  Mead- 
ville.  Phone:  Conneaut  Lake  3755 

HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard.  Phone:  Bellefonte— ELgin  5-6171 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION— Donald  E.  Miller,  Superintendent,  R.  D. 
1,  Brockway.  Phone:  6188 


NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL. 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME 
NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT, 
TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 
FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS. 


QUESTION: 

MUST  I UNLOAD  MY  GUN  WHEN  RETURNING  TO  MY  CAR 
FOR  LUNCH? 

ANSWER: 

NOT  SO  LONG  AS  THE  LOADED  GUN  IS  NOT  PLACED  ON 
OR  IN  THE  CAR. 


QUESTION: 

MUST  I HAVE  A HUNTING  LICENSE 
TO  SHOOT  CROWS  AND  OTHER 
UNPROTECTED  BIRDS? 


ANSWER: 

YES,  YOU  MUST  HAVE  A LICENSE  TO  HUNT 
ANY  WILD  BIRD  OR  ANIMAL. 
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make  it  difficult  to  believe  they  belong  together. 
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EDITORIAL 


The  Millionth  Acre 


HISTORY  will  be  made  this  month  when  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Conj- 
mission  purchases  the  one  millionth  acre  of  State  Game  Lands.  Every 
licensed  hunter  in  the  Commonwealth  has  good  reason  to  swell  a little  with 
pride.  For  they  have  accomplished  a feat  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  out- 
door recreation! 

Just  think  of  it— for  the  mere  cost  of  a Pennsylvania  hunting  license  anyone 
over  12  years  of  age  can  join  a hunting  club  which  owns  a million  acres  of 
prime  hunting  lands. 

Every  square  foot  of  this  million  acres  was  bought  and  paid  for  with  hunting 
license  money.  With  the  advent  of  Project  70,  special  bond  money  became 
available  in  1964,  but  land  purchased  with  these  dollars  is  being  kept  separate 
from  the  million  acres  acquired  with  sportsmen’s  dollars. 

It  all  began  back  on  June  15,  1920,  when  a far-sighted  Game  Commission 
assisted  by  leading  sportsmen  and  conservationists  purchased  the  first  public 
hunting  tract.  This  initial  acquisition  was  a 6,289-acre  block  in  Elk  County. 
It  was  purchased  from  the  Wright  Chemical  Company  for  $2.75  an  acre. 
It  is  now  a part  of  State  Game  Lands  No.  25  which  totals  23,136  acres.  The 
bulk  of  the  State  Game  Lands  was  purchased  during  the  ’30’s  and  ’40’s  when 
the  price  per  acre  was  quite  reasonable.  Land  was  obtained  for  prices  as  low 
as  $1  an  acre  in  1921.  In  1922  the  average  price  per  acre  for  the  year  was 
only  $2.02.  In  1964  the  average  cost  per  acre  had  increased  to  $31.09  for  the 
year.  The  average  cost  per  acre  for  the  whole  million  acres  was  $5.65. 

This  program  has  expanded  today  to  65  counties.  There  is  at  least  one  tract 
in  every  Pennsylvania  county  except  Philadelphia  and  Delaware.  These  lands 
are  all  managed  for  game,  some  for  specific  kinds  of  game.  A number  of  tracts 
are  managed  for  rabbits  and  pheasants,  others  for  deer,  turkeys  and  squirrels 
and  a couple  for  waterfowl.  Most  of  the  tracts  undergo  very  intensive  farm- 
ing and  planting  operations  for  wildlife.  In  fact,  the  Game  Commission  is 
the  state’s  leading  farmer.  They  have  more  farm  equipment  and  cultivate  more 
acres  than  any  other  one  organization  in  Pennsylvania. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  Pennsylvania’s  sportsmen  are  justly 
proud  of  their  achievements  in  land  acquisition.  They  jealously 
guard  the  voice  they  have  in  the  management  of  “their”  game 
lands.  They  are  dedicated  to  the  intent  for  which  the  game 
lands  were  originally  purchased— that  of  the  maintenance  and 
management  of  these  lands  exclusively  for  public  hunting. 

Each  and  every  attempt  to  use  these  lands  for  other  purposes 
has  been  met  with  fierce  opposition  from  sportsmen.  A recent 
abortive  attempt  to  exchange  a prime  hunting  tract  for  a 
larger,  but  poorer  quality  area  in  the  interest  of  a skiing  re- 
sort is  a good  example. 

It  is  reasonable  to  predict  that  any  attempts  in  the  future 
to  place  the  Game  Commission  and  its  million  acres  of 
State  Game  Lands  under  the  administration  of  the  non- 
sporting public  will  be  met  with  a vigorous  protest  from  the 
licensed  hunters.  The  Pennsylvania  hunter  is  a proud  land 
owner  and  he  knows  that  any  encroachment  upon  his  Game 
Lands  would  mean  a great  personal  , s v u \-.\*  'ss'v.a  ^ x ^ V 

loss  to  him.— G.H.H.  . - 
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The  Wildlife 
Undercover  Agent 


By  G.  D.  Kirkpatrick 

Soeeial  Investigator 


IN  PENNSYLVANIA  the  need  for 
undercover  investigations  in  con- 
servation law  enforcement  is  para- 
mount. Not  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  necessity,  but  a must  and  obli- 
gation as  conservation  administrators 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  the 
management  and  protection  of  our 
wildlife  resources. 

This  may  immediately  pose  a ques- 
tion in  some  of  your  minds  as  to— 
why  now  should  it  be  necessary  to 
implement  more  drastic  measures  in 
the  light  of  the  fact  that  perhaps  to- 
day, we  have  the  best  trained,  best 
equipped  conservation  officers  in  our 
history.  Well,  there  have  been  many 
contributing  factors.  Perhaps  the  one 
factor  that  has  contributed  most,  has 
been  the  ever  increasing  disrespect  for 
all  laws  and  law  enforcement  officers, 
the  cancerous  demoralization  of  our 
modern  day  society,  and  in  some  few 
instances,  lack  of  dedication  as  law 
enforcement  officers.  Little  wonder 
the  criminal  is  thriving  and  growing 
in  this  type  of  environment. 

While  we  have  progressed  in  tech- 
nology and  science  to  enforce  our 
conservation  laws,  so,  too,  has  the 
criminal  progressed  in  his  knowledge 
and  ability  to  elude  detection  or  ap- 
prehension. 

Market  hunting  here  in  Pennsyl- 
vania isn’t  something  that  just  devel- 
oped last  month,  last  year  or  even  five 
years  ago,  but  has  been  with  us  for 
many,  many  years  and  has  grown 
progressively  worse  in  most  recent 
years. 

We  realized  a few  years  ago  that 
we  were  faced  with  an  ever-increasing 
law  enforcement  problem  involving 
large-scale  illegal  killing  and  selling  of 
game,  and  we  further  realized  that  our 
routine  law  enforcement  practice  just 
wasn’t  accomplishing  any  appreciable 
results  in  apprehending  these  highly 
skilled,  wildlife  criminals,  and  perhaps 
even  losing  ground.  It  had  reached 
such  alarming  proportions  in  some 
areas  of  our  state,  that  it  was  com- 
mencing to  play  an  important  role  in 


the  drastic  reduction  of  our  game  pop- 
ulations. Not  only  were  we  concerned 
as  wildlife  administrators,  so  too  were 
the  sportsmen  and  interested  citizens. 

Fortunately  our  Commission  had 
enough  foresight  and  courage  a few 
years  ago  to  authorize  the  implemen- 
tation of  an  undercover  corps  in  an 
attempt  to  cope  with  this  ever-in- 
creasing law  enforcement  problem. 

There  were  those  who  were  sin- 
cerely skeptical  and  questioned  the 
need  to  resort  to  more  drastic  meth- 
ods, such  as  the  use  of  undercover 
investigations  in  Game  Law  enforce- 
ment. Let  me  say,  however,  they  too 
soon  forget,  that  just  a few  decades 
ago,  the  lack  of  adequate  conserva- 
tion laws  and  law  enforcement  and 
the  lack  of  public  support  and  under- 
standing of  our  wildlife  resources, 
led  almost  to  the  total  elimination 
of  some  of  our  most  desired  wildlife 
species.  Our  knowledge  and  experi- 
ences of  the  past  should  certainly 
light  the  way  of  our  future. 

At  this  point,  it  will  be  interesting 
and  informative  to  cite  you  a couple 
of  case  histories,  the  first  of  which 
will  be  known  as  “The  Murphy  Case.’’ 
Incidentally,  this  was  the  very  first 
case  I worked  as  an  undercover  agent. 
As  I go  along,  you  will  note  some 
unexpected  developments  experienced 
the  hard  way  relative  to  the  necessity 
of  properly  and  completely  establish- 
ing an  alias  front. 

The  investigation  was  requested  by 
one  of  our  field  officers  whom  I would 
consider  second  to  none  as  an  out- 
standing conservation  officer.  He  was 
confronted  with  an  illegal  deer  killing 
problem  in  a sparsely  populated  area 
of  his  district  but  his  trusted  contacts 
and  numerous  all  night  surveillances 
of  the  area  turned  up  nothing.  His 
one  trusted  contact  of  many  years’ 
acquaintance  owned  a small  farm  in 
the  area  and  one  of  his  outbuildings 
was  at  the  officer’s  disposal  to  hide  his 
car  in  when  working  the  area.  In 
view  of  all  the  secrecy  employed  by 
the  officer  and  untold  hours  of  work 
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PGC  Photo 

THIS  WAS  THE  "butcher  tree"  where  un- 
told numbers  of  illegally  killed  deer  were 
dressed  in  Monroe  County.  This  case  was 
broken  in  February,  1963,  through  the  use 
of  special  investigators. 

at  night,  nothing  would  ever  happen 
during  his  presence  in  the  area. 

Another  investigator  and  myself 
went  to  work  on  this  case.  Inciden- 
tally, I was  using  my  correct  name  on 
this  case  as  the  geographic  location 
was  close  to  three  hundred  miles  from 
my  home  and  I had  never  had  any 
official  connection  in  this  area  of  the 
state,  however,  an  alias  business  firm 
and  address  was  used.  It  wasn’t  long 
until  we  became  acquainted  with  two 
suspects  at  a local  taproom  who  were 
in  the  deer  killing  and  selling  busi- 
ness. As  we  became  better  acquainted 
we  were  invited  to  go  along  on  a night 
deer  killing  episode,  and  sure  enough 
we  ended  up  in  the  area  where  the 
above-mentioned  officer  was  having 
trouble.  I remarked  to  one  of  the  sus- 


pects about  the  possibilities  of  getting 
caught  and  he  assured  me  that  we 
were  perfectly  safe  as  he  knows  the 
people  in  the  area  and  they  are  aware 
of  when  he  is  killing  deer  and  wouldn’t 
squeal  on  him.  I thought  that  was 
pretty  good  insurance,  at  least  up  until 
we  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Well, 
we  witnessed  them  kill  several  deer  in 
this  area  which  they  dressed  out  in 
the  woods  while  we  were  along,  but 
they  talked  about  an  established 
butcher  shop  for  processing  deer,  but 
it  was  evident  that  they  didn’t  want 
to  reveal  the  location— I guess  you 
could  call  it  a “secret  of  the  trade.” 
Some  time  later  I placed  an  order  by 
phone  with  the  major  suspect  to  pick 
up  two  deer  at  a given  time  and  place. 
The  phone  call  was  coded,  as  pre- 
arranged and  suggested  by  him.  We 
picked  up  the  two  deer  at  his  home 
and  paid  him  his  quoted  price  of  $25 
per  deer. 

I might  add  that  after  an  agent  once 
witnesses  violations  or  makes  the  first 
buy  and  nothing  subsequently  hap- 
pens, this  is  their  best  insurance  that 
the  agent  isn’t  a law  enforcement  offi- 
cer, and  the  agent’s  key  to  getting  all 
the  facts  in  the  case. 

During  this  visit  we  gained  perti- 
nent facts  as  to  how,  where,  when  and 
who  had  killed  the  deer,  and  to  our 
amazement,  Murphy’s  wife  had  helped 
the  two  suspects  kill  these  deer.  We 
also  learned  the  location  of  their 
butcher  shop  and  the  name  of  the  per- 
son who  resided  there. 

Guess  Who? 

To  our  surprise,  he  was  the  neigh- 
bor of  the  trusted  informant  where 
the  local  officer  had  hid  his  auto  on 
many  occasions.  A few  weeks  later  an 
order  was  placed  for  four  deer  to  be 
picked  up  at  a given  time  and  place, 
again  by  mutual  code.  About  four  1 
days  prior  to  the  scheduled  pickup, 
we  arranged  through  local  officers  to  i 
have  the  suspected  residence  under  \ 
constant  surveillance  by  officers  on 
foot  with  portable  radio  equipment,  I 
and  our  plans  were  to  the  effect  that  ; 
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if  the  officers  observed  the  butchering 
of  four  deer  they  would  raid  the 
establishment  prior  to  our  arrival.  As 
it  turned  out,  they  could  account  for 
only  two  deer,  so  the  raid  was  called 
off  and  we  proceeded  for  the  pickup 
as  scheduled.  Upon  arrival  at  the  ma- 
jor suspect’s  home,  he  advised  that  he 
had  the  four  deer  at  a location  other 
than  his  own  home,  for  security  rea- 
sons. We  were  instructed  to  follow 
him  in  his  auto  to  the  pickup  location. 
He  further  stated  that  he  couldn’t 
furnish  any  more  deer  until  after  hunt- 
ing season  as  “the  Wardens  are  out  in 
full  force  during  the  season  and  the 
risk  is  too  great  at  that  time.”  He  re- 
quested that  we  not  say  anything  to 
his  heretofore  deer  killing  partner,  as 
he  had  cut  him  out  on  this  deal  and 
that  he  and  his  wife  had  killed  the 
four  deer.  I quickly  analyzed  the  case 
in  my  mind  and  decided  we  had  suffi- 
cient evidence  on  the  offenders  and 
thought  this  to  be  a golden  oppor- 
tunity to  effect  a raid  at  the  oppor- 
tune time.  I was  faced  with  two  press- 
ing problems  at  this  moment;  to  learn 
the  exact  storage  location  and  having 
a legitimate  excuse  to  get  away  from 
the  suspect  to  place  a phone  call  to 
alert  our  officers  to  effect  the  raid. 

It  was  reasonably  certain  that  the 
storage  location  was  the  private  resi- 
dence they  were  using  as  a butcher 


shop,  several  miles  from  our  present 
location. 

Needed  Gas 

I used  the  excuse  for  inquiry  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  had  to  travel  any 
distance  as  I needed  gas.  He  immedi- 
ately informed  us  of  the  location 
which  concurred  with  our  thinking. 
This  gave  us  an  excuse  to  proceed  to 
a gas  station  and  place  the  phone  call 
to  our  officers.  I was  instructed  to 
meet  him  and  his  wife  at  a given  lo- 
cation after  I had  gotten  gas.  Upon 
calling  the  officer  and  making  the 
necessary  arrangements,  the  problem 
of  communication  relative  to  timing 
was  my  big  concern,  as  the  storage 
location  was  located  approximately 
one  mile  off  the  main  road,  back  a 
dead-end  single-lane  woods  road.  I 
looked  out  the  phone  booth  and  noted 
a Tastee-Freez  stand  close  by  and  this 
immediately  furnished  me  the  answer 
to  communicate  with  the  raiding  offi- 
cers. I advised  them  that  I would 
mark  our  ingress  to  the  butcher  shop 
by  dropping  white  paper  napkins  at 
the  intersection  of  the  woods  road 
and  the  main  road. 

I then  hurried  to  the  Tastee-Freez 
stand  and  grabbed  a handful  of  paper 
napkins  and  then  to  the  prearranged 
location  where  we  met  the  suspect 
and  his  wife.  At  this  time  the  suspect 
elected  to  ride  with  us  and  we  were 


SEVERAL  YEARS'  ACCUMULATION  of  skulls  and  antlers  mark  the  butcher  shop 
used  by  poachers  in  Monroe  County.  This  spot  had  been  used  by  the  outlaws  for 
many  years,  but  ended  with  arrests  in  1963.  pgc  Photo 
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instructed  to  follow  his  wife  in  her 
auto.  Prior  to  approaching  the  woods 
road  intersection,  suddenly  I devel- 
oped a severe  case  of  hay  fever  and 
was  blowing  my  nose  like  mad  and 
throwing  the  paper  napkins  out  of  the 
window.  The  officers  later  told  me 
that  a blind  man  could  have  read  my 
clues.  Upon  arriving  at  the  storage 
location  which  was  also  a private  resi- 
dence, we  were  introduced  to  the 
owner  and  several  friends.  Lo  and  be- 
hold, much  to  our  surprise,  the  local 
officer’s  trusted  informant,  where  he 
hid  his  auto  on  many  occasions,  was 
present  and  fully  informed  of  what 
was  going  on.  I casually  queried  the 
suspect  as  to  whether  they  could  be 
trusted  and  he  assured  me  they  could 
and  further  stated  that  they  keep  him 
posted  when  the  Wardens  are  working 
the  area,  ft  was  now  very  evident 
how  this  gang  had  escaped  apprehen- 
sion for  many  years.  We  then  pro- 
ceeded to  load  up  the  four  deer  which 
were  stored  in  a small  building  under 
lock  and  key.  While  in  the  process, 
Game  Wardens  and  state  police  ex- 
ploded from  all  sides  and  literally  sur- 
rounded us.  Well,  they  weren’t  long 
getting  the  handcuffs  on  me  and  the 
major  suspect  who  had  a previous 
criminal  record.  They  toted  us  off  to 
the  county  jail  and  what  a night  that 
was,  trying  to  sleep  on  that  hard  bed. 
We  received  all  kinds  of  advice  from 
fellow  prisoners  on  how  to  beat  the 
rap  but  we  always  ended  up  with  the 
same  solution— pay  up.  The  major  sus- 
pect lay  awake  all  night  trying  to 
figure  out  where  he  had  slipped  up 
and  he  was  satisfied  that  his  partner 
had  somehow  learned  that  he  had  cut 
him  out  of  the  deal,  and  for  revenge, 
had  tipped  off  the  law. 

During  our  stay  at  the  jail,  we 
gained  valuable  information  from  the 
suspect  as  to  the  location  of  the  dis- 
posal area  for  hides  and  heads  of  il- 
legally killed  deer,  which  was  the 
garden  at  the  residence  used  as  a 
butcher  shop.  We  conveyed  this  infor- 
mation to  our  officer  the  following 


morning.  He  in  turn  took  a crew  of 
men  to  the  garden  and  literally  turned 
it  upside  down,  recovering  numerous 
deer  hides  and  heads.  The  owner  of 
the  property  was  subsequently  prose- 
cuted for  possession,  as  it  was  learned 
he,  too,  was  involved  in  this  operation. 

Now  the  following  day  we  all  paid 
our  fines  and  to  make  it  look  real 
authentic,  I wired  home  for  additional 
money  for  alleged  traveling  expenses 
as  I had  used  all  my  ready  cash  to 
pay  my  fine.  As  we  parted  company, 
the  major  suspect  invited  us  to  return 
at  a later  date,  and  in  the  meantime 
he  would  scout  the  area  for  a new  and 
less  risky  location  to  kill  and  process 
deer. 

Press  Printed  Names 

As  luck  would  have  it,  the  press 
picked  up  the  names  of  the  persons  in- 
volved in  this  incident  and  appropri- 
ately splashed  it  on  the  front  page  of 
the  local  newspaper.  It  so  happened 
that  an  elderly  gent  whom  I will  refer 
to  as  “John,”  and  whose  son  I had 
arrested  for  an  illegal  deer  violation 
several  years  ago  as  a Deputy  Game 
Protector,  was  living  in  this  town.  He 
immediately  recognized  my  name, 
and  remembered  that  a person  by  that 
name  had  arrested  his  son  some  years 
ago.  Well,  this  John  also  was  a good 
friend  of  the  major  suspect  and  lost 
no  time  informing  him  of  the  possi- 
bility that  I may  be  the  same  person. 
Well,  the  other  agent  and  I returned 
to  the  area  some  time  later,  and  a 
few  miles  prior  to  reaching  our  desti- 
nation, we  noted  the  minor  suspect’s 
auto  parked  at  a VFW  Club.  We 
knew  by  talking  with  him  we  could 
learn  all  the  facts  that  may  have  de- 
veloped during  our  absence.  He  im- 
mediately informed  us  that  he  had 
been  “living  a life  of  H — ,”  as  the 
major  suspect  had  accused  him  of  I 
tipping  off  the  law.  He  also  informed 
us  of  the  remote  possibility  of  us  be- 
ing Game  Wardens  and  where  they 
had  gained  this  information.  I im- 
mediately remembered  the  incident 
but  decided  to  run  the  gantlet  based 
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PGC  Photo  by  Keith  Hinman 

THE  COMBINED  EFFORTS  OF  State  Police,  Game  Protectors,  and  Deputy  Game 
Protectors  resulted  in  the  confiscation  of  these  illegally  killed  bucks.  This  Lycoming 
County  case  was  cracked  on  the  opening  day  of  the  1964  deer  season. 


on  the  fact  that  our  friend  John  was 
an  old  man  when  I arrested  his  son, 
and  ten  years  later  would  certainly 
hinder  his  ability  to  recognize  me  and 
certainly  I had  changed  in  that  time. 
Well,  to  make  a long  story  short,  they 
set  the  stage  at  a local  barroom  and 
had  John  present  in  an  attempt  to 
identify  me.  John  stated  to  the  major 
suspect— “Which  one  is  supposed  to 
be  Kirkpatrick?”  and  he  pointed  to 
me.  John  replied— “No,  that  isn’t  the 
Kirkpatrick  I know.” 

You  can  imagine  how  the  tension 
immediately  relaxed  for  all  concerned 
and  the  major  suspect  immediately 
renewed  his  charge  against  the  minor 
suspect  that  he  was  the  one  who  had 
squealed.  Well,  we  were  satisfied  that 
there  was  at  least  a degree  of  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  the  major  suspect  and 
realized  it  would  be  fruitless  and  too 
risky  to  continue  the  investigation,  so 
we  decided  to  further  prosecute  the 
major  and  minor  suspects  for  other 
violations  not  heretofore  prosecuted. 
The  officers  laid  the  facts  of  the  case 
on  the  line  with  the  major  suspect 
and  he  immediately  paid  his  remain- 


ing fines.  The  minor  suspect  requested 
a hearing  and  upon  my  arrival  for  the 
hearing,  I noted  the  major  suspect 
was  also  present.  He  remained  only 
long  enough  to  learn  my  official  iden- 
tity and  then  walked  out  and  I haven’t 
seen  him  since,  nor  has  the  local  offi- 
cer had  any  more  problems  from  this 
gang.  I can  assure  you  that  after  this 
episode,  it  didn’t  take  me  long  to 
adopt  a complete  alias  which  will 
withstand  the  closest  scrutiny.  My  real 
name  had  gotten  me  in  trouble. 

Every  agent  can  be  certain  he  will 
be  checked  out  on  many  occasions, 
knowingly  and  unknowingly.  It’s  the 
unknown  check  that  will  spell  dis- 
aster if  the  agent  hasn’t  properly  pre- 
pared a complete  prior  alias  front. 

In  the  modern  world  of  today,  our 
ever-increasing  population,  the  in- 
creasing demands  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, the  merciless  depletion  of  our 
recreational  acres,  the  time  is  here, 
the  time  is  now,  when  we  must  do 
everything  within  our  power,  to  imple- 
ment whatever  methods  are  necessary, 
to  insure  rightful  protection  for  all 
of  our  wildlife  resources. 
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Never  before  in  our  history,  has  our 
wildlife  resources  meant  so  much  to 
so  many,  economically  and  spiritually. 
We  had  better  prepare  accordingly— 
to  insure  that  future. 

The  use  of  organized  undercover 
investigations  in  conservation  law  en- 
forcement is  perhaps  relatively  new 
to  most  of  our  state  conservation  de- 
partments, but  undercover  investiga- 
tions in  law  enforcement  in  general 
has  been  utilized  as  an  ethical  and 
accepted  tool  across  this  nation  for 
many,  many  years.  The  very  security 
of  our  free  world  has,  at  one  time  or 
another,  rested  at  least  to  some  degree 
on  intelligence  information  obtained 
by  undercover  operations.  It  has  been 
interesting  to  note  in  most  recent 
years,  the  expanded  use  of  under- 
cover operations  in  all  fields  of  law 
enforcement  across  this  nation,  in  an 
attempt  to  cope  with  the  unprece- 
dented crime  wave. 

After  several  years  as  an  under- 
cover agent  in  conservation  law  en- 
forcement, I shudder  to  think  what 
the  conditions  may  have  been  here  in 
Pennsylvania  had  we  not  adopted 
such  a program  when  we  did  to  dis- 
courage promiscuous  large-scale  com- 
mercialization of  game. 

Since  the  inception  of  our  under- 
cover corps  here  in  Pennsylvania,  we 
have  penetrated  the  nucleus  of  the 
wildlife  underworld.  A law  enforce- 
ment penetration  unprecedented  in 
magnitude  and  scope  in  the  history  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
often  to  the  surprise  and  almost  dis- 
belief of  many  of  our  own  officers.  A 
law  enforcement  penetration  that  has 
shook  the  law  abiding  citizens  at  the 
roots,  many  of  whom  have  rallied  to 
our  support  as  a result.  A law  enforce- 
ment penetration  that  heretofore  was 
totally  impossible  or  impractical 
through  routine  law  enforcement  prac- 
tice. 

After  several  years  of  successful 
operation  of  our  undercover  corps,  it 
has  been  most  gratifying  to  note  the 
wonderful  support  of  the  press,  vari- 


ous other  news  media  and  the  public  ^ 
in  general.  ' M 

It  has  been  equally  gratifying  to  1 
note  the  great  resulting  achievements 
in  conservation  law  enforcement,  of  a 
which  we  are  most  proud. 

Very  Successful 

I dare  say  that  after  approximately 
five  years  of  operation  of  our  under- 
cover corps,  the  results  have  been  so  j 
successful  and  astounding  that  it 
would  be  rather  difficult  to  justify  the  | 
discontinuation  of  the  corps,  and 
would  rather  think  the  consensus  of  |, 
opinion  would  be  to  expand  our  pres-  > 
ent  system. 

In  light  of  results  in  this  field  of  j 
conservation  law  enforcement,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  undercover  investigations  j 
will  have  to  remain  as  a perpetual  . 
law  enforcement  practice.  As  time  . 
passes  on,  we  will  be  faced  with  a 
new  breed  of  increasingly  intelligent  ; 
criminals  who  will  have  to  be  dealt 
with  accordingly. 

Undercover  investigations  in  con- 
servation law  enforcement  are  no  dif- 
ferent — objective  wise  — than  those  j 

HAYMOW  CACHE  which  served  as  a 
storing  place  for  the  illegal  venison  sell- 
ing operation  recently  uncovered  in  Ly- 
coming County.  PGC  Photo  hy  Keith  Hinman 
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utilized  to  enforce  the  narcotics,  espio- 
nage, liquor  and  many  other  penal 
laws.  Please  keep  in  mind,  however, 
when  you  revert  to  the  use  of  under- 
cover agents  in  any  type  of  law  en- 
forcement, the  agent  is  dealing  with 
the  extreme,  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  Contrary  to  the  beliefs  of 
many,  this  type  of  wildlife  criminal 
is  not  the  dim-witted  or  illiterate,  or 
the  proverbial  hillbilly  living  in  pov- 
erty, who  is  out  to  make  an  occasional 
fast  buck,  but  most  often  the  type  of 
wildlife  criminal  who  is  cunning, 
brazen,  fearless  and  very  knowledge- 
able in  his  nefarious  activities.  He  is 
the  type  of  individual  who  possesses 
the  same  mental  characteristics  as  that 
of  any  criminally  minded  underworld 
figure.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note, 
in  several  cases  I have  worked  involv- 
ing the  illegal  killing  and  selling  of 
game,  the  same  suspects  were  simul- 
taneously involved  in  various  other- 
crimes  such  as  narcotics,  moonshine, 
numbers,  etc. 

This  type  of  wildlife  criminal  em- 
ploys the  same  precautionary  methods 
to  avoid  detection  or  apprehension  as 
does  any  enterprising  figure  dealing 
in  the  illicit  traffic  of  any  contraband 
goods. 

Let  me  emphasize  this  very,  very 
important  point— as  to  how  secretly 
and  successfully  this  type  of  wildlife 
criminal  is  operating  in  our  state  with- 
out having  been  detected  or  appre- 
hended through  routine  law  enforce- 
ment practices  which  we  consider 
second  to  none.  During  my  past  four 
years  as  an  undercover  agent,  I have 
been  in  the  company  with  gangs  of 
market  hunters  throughout  this  Com- 
monwealth at  one  time  or  another. 

Witnessed  Illegal  Killings 

While  in  their  company,  I have  wit- 
nessed untold  numbers  of  illegal  deer- 
killings,  attempted  killings  or  wound- 
ings  at  all  hours  of  the  night  or  day, 
and  never  on  one  occasion  have  we 
ever  been  caught  or  even  knowingly 
close  to  having  been  caught  through 
routine  law  enforcement  practices. 


This  is  certainly  not  to  criticize  or 
even  imply  that  routine  law  enforce- 
ment isn’t  doing  their  utmost,  but  only 
to  point  out  and  re-emphasize  how 
secretly  and  successful  this  type  of 
wildlife  criminal  has  been  operating, 
and  who  will  continue  to  operate 
right  under  our  noses  unless  drastic 
steps  are  taken. 

He's  Tough  to  Catch 

Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  when  you 
are  dealing  with  this  type  of  wildlife 
criminal  on  his  own  home  grounds, 
which  he  knows  backwards  and  for- 
wards, your  chances  of  apprehending 
him  through  routine  law  enforcement 
practices  may  be  one  in  a hundred, 
then  more  by  luck  than  design. 

In  a broad  sense  of  speaking,  a 
crime  is  weighed  and  adjudicated  on 
the  degree  of  intent.  The  extreme 
degree  of  intent  is  premeditation.  In 
every  undercover  case  we  have  worked 
up  to  this  time,  premeditation  existed 
to  the  nth  degree.  This  is  the  type  of 
wildlife  criminal  to  whom  we  dedi- 
cate the  use  of  undercover  investiga- 
tions in  conservation  law  enforcement, 
the  type  of  wildlife  criminal  we  need 
not  make  any  apologies  for  arresting 
or  show  any  degree  of  special  con- 
sideration in  settlement.  This  is  the 
wildlife  criminal  who  deplores  all 
laws  and  law  enforcement  officers,  and 
who  makes  a mockery  of  the  profes- 
sion and  brags  of  his  intelligence  to 
escape  apprehension.  Certainly  he  is 
the  type  of  wildlife  criminal  we  can 
least  afford  to  ignore  if  we  are  to 
maintain  confidence  with  the  public 
and  who  is  truly  a disgrace  to  our 
society. 

I like  to  now  refer  to  the  inception 
of  our  undercover  corps  here  in  Penn- 
sylvania, as  the  new  and  necessary 
concept  in  conservation  law  enforce- 
ment, a new  concept  in  conservation 
law  enforcement  that  has  truly  met 
the  challenges  of  today  and  offers 
security  for  the  future. 

Perhaps  the  two  most  important 
points  to  consider  upon  the  adoption 
of  an  undercover  corps  is  the  admin- 
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istration  of  your  program  by  experi- 
enced personnel,  and  the  selection  of 
competent  personnel  for  undercover 
agents.  It  will  be  in  these  two  areas, 
that  will  be  spelled  total  success  or 
failure.  If  both  administration  and 
agent  are  equally  diligent  and  earn- 
est, success  will  be  inevitable;  if  one 
or  the  other  falters,  so  will  your  pro- 
gram. 

Administered  by  a Few 

The  administration  of  an  under- 
cover program  should  be  limited  to 
those  few  administrators  directly  re- 
sponsible for  its  operation.  This  is 
obviously  essential  for  utmost  security 
of  the  agents  and  the  cases  under  in- 
vestigation. I want  to  re-emphasize,  if 
you  please,  that  total  secrecy  is  im- 
perative. 

In  our  Department,  our  Executive 
Director,  the  Chief  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  his  assistant  are  the  only 
three  persons  who  are  informed,  and 
our  undercover  files  are  kept  under 
lock  and  key  to  any  but  these  persons. 

A request  for  an  undercover  investi- 
gation, for  the  most  part,  originates  in 
the  field  from  our  officers,  who  sub- 
mit a composite  report  to  our  Execu- 
tive Office,  setting  forth  all  available 
information  relative  to  names  and 
addresses  of  suspects,  their  suspected 
areas  of  operations,  and  any  other 
supporting  information  that  may  be 
available.  Upon  receipt  of  the  request 
by  the  Executive  Director,  it  is  re- 
viewed and  subsequently  approved 
for  special  investigation. 

The  request  is  then  directed  to  our 
Chief  of  Law  Enforcement  who  in 
turn  assigns  a case  number  (inciden- 
tally case  numbers  are  utilized  for 
security  purposes  and  filing).  Identity 
by  names  or  places  is  completely  lost 
at  this  point.  He  then  assigns  the  case 
to  an  agent  or  agents  for  investigation. 
From  this  point  on,  the  degree  of 
success  or  failure  of  the  investigation 
pretty  much  rests  with  the  investi- 
gator himself.  It  is  the  investigator’s 
responsibility  to  thoroughly  analyze 
all  aspects  of  the  case  at  hand,  and 


prepare  his  approach  into  the  case 
accordingly.  It  is  also  the  investiga- 
tor’s responsibility  to  determine  the 
duration  of  his  visit  to  the  case  at  any 
one  time  and  this  is  governed  by  many 
contributing  factors  and  fluctuates 
from  case  to  case.  The  duration  of  the 
stay  simply  boils  down  to  how  long 
he  can  logically  remain  in  the  area 
consistent  with  his  alias  front  without 
arousing  unnecessary  suspicion.  The 
investigator  keeps  our  Chief  of  Law 
Enforcement  fully  informed,  in  ad- 
vance, of  his  travel  itinerary.  He  also 
immediately  submits  progressive  re- 
ports of  the  investigation  to  our  Chief. 

The  timing  element  and  procedure 
for  prosecuting  a case  pretty  much 
rest  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
agent,  for  only  he  knows  the  facts  and 
ramifications.  It  is  at  this  stage  of  the 
investigation  that  the  prosecutor  must 
rely  entirely  on  the  agent’s  ability  to 
have  properly  collected  and  preserved, 
admissible  evidence  and  supporting 
testimony.  The  agent  will  become  the  p 
chief  state  witness  and  success  of  the  & 
case  will  rest  most  heavily  on  his 
shoulders.  His  ability  to  testify  in  court  ( 
will  determine  to  a great  degree,  the  , 
outcome  of  the  case,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  agent’s  success  or  failure  as  j. 
an  undercover  investigator. 

In  Pennsylvania,  it  has  been  our  L 
policy  that  the  officer  having  geo-  is 
graphic  jurisdiction  where  the  crimes  ( 
were  committed,  becomes  the  prose-  a 
cutor  of  the  case,  based  on  informa-  s 
tion  received.  This  enables  our  field  ( 
officers  to  become  an  integral  part  of  I, 
our  undercover  program,  thus  insur-  h 
ing  harmony  and  cooperation  for  all  . 
concerned. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  most  diffi- 
cult task,  the  selection  of  competent 
and  capable  officers  to  serve  as  under-  ■ 
cover  agents.  I can  assure  you  that  | 
you  will  hunt  hard  and  long  to  find 
ideal  personnel.  It  has  been  said  that  ■ 
good  conservation  officers  and  under- 
cover agents  are  born  not  made.  It  , 
appears  that  there  have  been  far  fewer  | 
undercover  agents  born  than  have  ] 
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PGC  Photo  by  Keith  Hinman 

A PICKUP  TRUCKLOAD  of  illegally  killed  antlered  bucks  which  could  have  found 
their  place  on  the  cars  of  honest  hunters.  Another  photograph  taken  at  the  scene 
of  the  1964  Lycoming  County  case. 


been  Conservation  Officers.  While  this 
statement  is  not  entirely  correct,  one 
wonders  why  it  is,  in  many  cases,  that 
an  outstanding  Conservation  Officer, 
well  trained  in  criminal  investigation 
and  legal  procedure,  is  not  necessarily 
successful  as  an  undercover  agent. 
Certainly  most  of  them  have  the  nec- 
essary prerequisites  of  physical  stam- 
ina, courage,  self-confidence,  good 
personalities,  and  a high  degree  of 
intelligence. 

It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  the 
one  factor  which  contributes  most  is 
the  officer’s  inability  to  live  two  dis- 
tinctly different  lives,  one  of  honor 
and  integrity  one  day  and  that  of  por- 
traying an  underworld  figure  the  next. 
This  is  extremely  difficult,  and  perhaps 
impossible  for  the  average  seasoned 
law  enforcement  officer  to  overcome. 
I have  given  this  subject  consider- 


able thought  and  it  is  my  opinion 
that  an  ideal  candidate  would  be  one 
who  is  well  trained  in  criminal  inves- 
tigation and  the  conservation  laws, 
but  preferably  an  officer  who  has 
worked  little,  if  ever,  as  a routine  law 
enforcement  officer.  This  type  of  in- 
dividual is  much  more  adaptable  be- 
cause he  hasn’t  become  set  in  his 
ways  of  thinking  that  one  inherits 
after  several  years  as  a law  enforce- 
ment officer.  He  is  usually  a relatively 
unknown  in  law  enforcement  circles, 
and  he  is  much  more  susceptible  to 
proper  training  in  this  field.  Never 
draft  a candidate  for  undercover  work, 
but  rather  choose  him  on  a voluntary 
basis. 

The  demanding  nature  and  personal 
security  risks  involved  in  this  line  of 
work  are  great.  Special  compensatory 
consideration  for  undercover  agents, 
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over  and  above  the  rates  paid  to  rou- 
tine conservation  officers  should  be 
given.  This  will  tend  to  attract  quali- 
fied personnel,  who  otherwise  would 
be  disinterested. 

As  for  the  training  of  undercover 
personnel,  much  of  the  training  is 
based  upon  experience  gained  from 
case  to  case.  It  is,  however,  essential 
that  the  program  be  gotten  off  the 
ground  through  basic  indoctrination 
by  some  experienced  person.  This 
will  help  to  avoid  many  of  the  in- 
herent pitfalls.  It  is  equally  important 
that  periodic  in-service  training  and 
refresher  courses  be  provided.  This 
allows  for  further  instructions  from 
the  Law  Enforcement  head  as  well 
as  exchange  of  experience  among  in- 
vestigators, which  is  of  extreme  im- 
portance. Opportunity  is  also  pro- 
vided for  review  of  cases  under  scru- 
tiny and  a reassessment  of  cases 
worthy  of  continuance  as  compared 
to  those  to  be  abandoned  and  are 
postponed  in  favor  of  those  with  more 
potential. 

The  accomplishments  of  our  under- 
cover corps  during  the  past  four  years 
are  worth  reviewing.  During  this  time 
we  have  completed  the  investigation 
and  prosecution  of  approximately  20 
major  cases  involving  the  illegal  kill- 
ing and  selling  of  practically  all 
species  of  game.  Prosecution  of  these 
cases  has  resulted  in  the  confiscation 
of  automobiles,  costly  guns,  and  other 


hunting  paraphernalia  and  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  penalties,  let  alone 
the  vast  savings  to  our  future  game 
supply  to  which  you  can’t  attach  a 
monetary  value.  Just  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  some  of  our 
cases,  we  are  presently  involved  in  * 
court  proceedings  of  a case  we  cracked  IB 
in  northcentral  Pennsylvania  the  latter  3 
part  of  November  of  the  just  past 
year.  The  case  involved  twelve  sus- 
pects, and  perhaps  was  the  largest 
deer  killing  and  selling  operation  in 
our  state’s  history.  The  case  has  the 
potential  of  approximately  $12,000 
in  fines,  the  forfeiture  of  an  automo- 
bile and  confiscation  of  several  fire- 
arms and  much  miscellaneous  equip-  ] 
ment.  As  I stated  to  you  earlier, 
we  have  received  unprecedented  fa- 
vorable press  coverage  of  our  work  j 
and  I wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  j 
publicly  thank  the  press  and  other  , 
participating  news  media. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  information  . 
will  give  you  some  insight  into  a prac-  5 
tically  unknown  function  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission.  As  you 
can  see,  it  is  vital  in  our  effort  to  give  ^ 
the  sportsmen  of  the  Commonwealth 
the  quality  hunting  resource  they  de-  ' 
serve. 


This  article  teas  first  presented  as 
a paper  at  the  Northeast  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Conference  in  Harrisburg, 
January  19,  1965. 


1964  Deer  Kill  Already  Greater  Than  Last  Year 

The  1964  reported  deer  kill  total  had  passed  last  year’s  84,416  figure  by  I 
January  6 and  cards  continued  to  be  received,  said  the  Game  Commission. 

Although  the  official  totals  of  the  1964  deer  kill  will  not  be  available  for 
at  least  another  month,  on  January  6,  the  number  of  big  game  report  cards  ( 
on  deer  killed  had  already  passed  last  year. 

As  the  gunning  season  for  deer  drew  to  a close  in  mid-December,  some  I 
observers  felt  that  the  lack  of  snow  in  northern  counties  and  rain  on  both  t 
Saturdays  would  cause  the  kill  to  be  lower  than  last  year.  Apparently  this  has 
not  been  the  case.  The  breakdown  on  antlered  and  antlerless  deer  has  not  been  i 
tabulated  yet.  Last  year’s  tally  was  48,204  antlered  and  36,212  antlerless  deer.  : 

Commission  officials  stressed  the  fact  that  each  card  must  be  carefully  < 
checked  to  determine  the  sex  of  the  animal,  the  county  and  season  in  which  i 
it  was  killed.  ; 
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SHOES 

By  NED  SMITH 


Those  Big  White  Birds 


1.  Which  species  is  seen  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  whistling  swan  or 
the  trumpeter  swan? 

2.  Do  swans  fly  in  “V”  formation? 

3.  Do  swans  nest  in  Pennsylvania? 

4.  What  is  the  largest  bird  in  North 
America? 

5.  Most  whistling  swans  nest  north 
of  the  Arctic  Circle.  True  or 
false? 

6.  Is  the  male  or  female  swan  called 
a “cob”? 

7.  What  is  the  maximum  wing- 
spread  of  the  whistling  swan? 

8.  How  are  snow  geese  distin- 
guished from  swans  in  flight? 

Nineteen  sixty-three  was 

the  “year  of  the  swans”  in  Penn- 
sylvania. For  a week  or  so  several 
hundred  had  been  loafing  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  above  the  Clark’s 
Ferry  Bridge,  practically  unnoticed  by 
i passing  motorists.  Then  on  the  24th  of 
April,  a calm,  sunny  Sunday,  the  Sus- 
quehanna was  suddenly  filled  with 
great  rafts  of  the  majestic  white  birds. 
I counted  more  than  a thousand  in 
two  flocks  that  alternately  flew  up 
and  floated  down  the  river  above 
Halifax.  Another  thousand  or  so  occu- 
pied the  open  stretches  between  Mill- 
ersburg  and  Sunbury.  Down-river, 
i near  Inglenook,  were  hundreds  more, 
and  everywhere  small  flocks  coursed 


up  and  down  as  though  looking  for 
lost  friends  among  the  resting  hordes. 

The  din  of  their  whooping  and  coo- 
ing could  be  heard  a mile  away,  and 
a few  uneasy  flocks  of  Canada  geese 
added  to  the  bedlam.  Small  wonder 
the  river  shore  was  lined  with  human 
spectators  watching  the  show. 

The  big  birds’  powers  of  flight  were 
incredible.  The  takeoff  was  laborious 
—a  run  of  eight  or  ten  yards  accom- 
panied by  the  loud  clopping  of  feet 
striking  the  water— but  once  under 
way  they  moved  with  astonishing 
ease.  Their  immense  size,  accented 
by  the  incredibly  long  necks  stretched 
out  before  them,  made  their  speed 

THE  SWAN'S  AWKWARD  WALK  is  off- 
set by  its  grace  in  air  or  on  water. 
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misleading,  but  it  is  said  that  they 
can  outdistance  the  fastest  ducks  or 
geese.  Even  on  short  flights  they  often 
assembled  into  the  “V”  formation  as- 
sumed in  migration,  or  formed  a 
curved  or  diagonal  line. 

Landings  were  varied.  Some  flocks 
braked  as  they  made  their  approach 
and  touched  down  without  a ripple. 
Others  extended  their  black  feet  be- 
fore them  and  plowed  up  fifteen  feet 
of  water  before  slumping  into  a halt. 

But  occasionally  a flock  would  come 
in  high,  mere  backlighted  specks  in 
the  sky,  and  spiral  slowly  overhead. 
Then  setting  their  wings  into  a stiff 
bow  and  holding  their  heads  aloft  on 
gracefully  arched  necks  they  would 
give  themselves  to  the  invisible  up- 
drafts and  hang  suspended  in  the 
blue.  Their  balance  was  perfect.  From 
below  you  could  detect  no  movement 
—they  just  hung  there  like  paper  cut- 
outs. 

Then  almost  imperceptibly  they 
settled  earthward,  still  unmoving,  but 
gradually  growing  larger  and  larger, 
until  at  last  they  settled  upon  the 
water  like  thistledown.  The  effect  was 
so  unreal  I almost  wondered  if  I had 
really  seen  it  at  all. 


Largest  in  the  East 

Next  to  the  rare  trumpeter  swan, 
which  is  not  seen  in  the  East,  the 
whistling  swan  is  our  largest  water- 
fowl,  and  by  all  odds  the  most  regal 
of  all.  Its  wings  and  tail,  its  sleek  body 
and  remarkably  long,  slender  neck 
are  all  clothed  in  immaculate  white 
plumage.  In  contrast,  the  huge 
webbed  feet  and  flattened  bill  are 
black,  and  there  is  usually  a small 
yellow  spot  in  front  of  each  eye. 
Young  birds  are  dirty  white.  Their 
heads  and  necks  are  ashy  gray  tinged 
with  rusty  about  the  head. 

Full  grown  birds  average  close  to 
four  and  a half  feet  in  length  and 
weigh  up  to  twenty  pounds.  Their 
great  wings  span  seven  feet. 

Oddly  enough,  many  Pennsylva- 
nians mistake  the  whistling  swans  for 


snow  geese.  The  error  is  hard  to  un- 
derstand, for  the  latter  are  compara- 
tively rare  and,  especially  in  flight, 
swans  resemble  nothing  but  swans. 
Their  outstretched  necks  are  much 
longer  than  any  goose’s— making  up 
half  their  total  length.  Then,  too,  their 
wings  are  entirely  white;  the  snow 
goose’s  wings  are  conspicuously  tipped 
with  black. 

Seen  as  Migrants 

In  Pennsylvania  whistling  swans 
are  seen  only  as  migrants,  except  for 
a few  hardy  flocks  that  occasionally 
spend  the  winter  here.  Leaving  their 
nesting  grounds  above  the  Arctic 
Circle  in  early  fall  they  usually  arrive 
in  our  state  in  October  or  early  No- 
vember. Some  seasons  most  of  them  fly 
over  Pennsylvania  at  great  height,  and 
few  are  seen,  but  large  numbers  often 
stop  to  rest  or  wait  out  unfavorable 
weather  on  Lake  Erie,  Pymatuning 
Reservoir,  the  Susquehanna  River,  or 
other  large  bodies  of  water. 

Ice  storms,  blizzards,  hard  rains, 
and  fog  frequently  force  them  to  make 
hazardous  landings  in  less  ideal  places. 
Some  years  the  birds  put  down  in 
large  numbers  on  the  Niagara  River 
just  above  the  falls.  Exhaustion  and 
the  deceptively  swift  current  have 
combined  on  several  occasions  to 
sweep  up  to  two  hundred  to  their 
deaths  over  the  falls  and  into  the 
rapids  below. 

Normally,  though,  the  migration  is 
made  with  little  loss  of  life.  On  the 
Sunday  so  many  appeared  on  our  river 
a few  unfeeling  motor  boat  operators 
harried  the  tired  birds  unmercifully, 
and  at  least  one  was  shot  by  some 
idiot  with  a gun.  But  the  picture  is  a 
lot  rosier  than  it  was  when  swans 
were  legal  game  for  wildfowlers. 

Most  of  the  birds  that  pass  through 
Pennsylvania  spend  the  winter  months 
on  Chesapeake  Bay,  on  Currituck 
Sound,  and  in  lesser  bays  and  coves 
down  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  North  Car- 
olina. In  the  West  whistling  swans 
winter  along  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in 
the  interior  as  far  as  the  lower  Colo- 
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rado  River,  but  are  almost  unknown 
along  the  Gulf  Coast. 

Their  food  is  almost  entirely  vege- 
table. In  the  East  wild  celery  is  a 
favorite  food,  as  are  the  various  pond- 
weeds,  smartweeds,  and  other  aquatic 
plants.  The  grasses  that  grow  on  the 
shores  of  their  watery  haunts  also  pro- 
vide welcome  forage. 

Swans  rarely,  if  ever,  dive  in  feed- 
ing. If  their  long  necks  don’t  reach 
the  submerged  plants  they  tip  bot- 
toms-up  like  puddle  ducks. 

Afloat,  they  rest  lightly  on  the  water 
with  their  rear  ends  somewhat  ele- 
vated. Unlike  their  imported  cousins 
in  our  city  parks,  the  mute  swans, 
they  usually  hold  their  heads  erect 
with  little  curve  to  their  slender  necks, 
except  when  drinking,  preening,  or 
daintily  plucking  some  floating  tidbit 
from  the  surface  film.  In  swift  water 
they  breast  the  current  with  powerful 
strokes  of  their  huge  feet,  but  in  an 
easy  flow  they  are  singularly  uncon- 
cerned, allowing  it  to  carry  them  along 
tail-first,  broadside,  or  any  way  it 
wishes.  They  commonly  loaf  about  in 
still  water  with  one  foot  thrown  back 
and  “hooked ’ over  the  rump,  the  other 
dangling  in  the  water  for  an  occa- 
sional lazy  push. 

Appear  in  March 

Except  for  those  that  may  winter 
here,  the  first  swans  generally  appear 
in  Pennsylvania  in  early  March,  along 
with  the  geese  and  bluebills.  By  mid- 
March  the  big  flocks  have  arrived, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  month  all  but 
the  stragglers  have  moved  northward. 

The  long  flight  to  the  Arctic  con- 
sumes four  or  five  weeks,  the  nest- 
building is  begun  before  the  snows 
have  melted.  Grass,  moss,  and  other 
vegetation  is  scraped  together  into  a 
sizable  mound  on  a small  island  or 
shore  line  hummock,  and  the  center 
hollowed  to  form  a cavity. 

The  usual  clutch  consists  of  four  or 
five  dull  white  eggs.  These  are  care- 
fully covered  with  nesting  material 
when  the  female  leaves  the  nest  to 
feed,  and  the  area  is  continually  under 


the  watchful  eye  of  the  male,  or  cob, 
her  lifetime  mate. 

Following  an  incubation  period  of 
between  five  and  six  weeks  the  young 
emerge.  Like  most  waterfowl,  they 
take  to  the  water  almost  as  soon  as 
their  down  is  dry,  swimming  like  vet- 
erans from  the  start.  Soon  thereafter, 
the  adults  moult  their  flight  feathers 
and  the  entire  family  is  flightless  for 
some  weeks. 

With  the  arrival  of  cool  weather  the 
young  have  acquired  their  smudged 
juvenile  plumage  and,  with  their  daz- 
zling white  parents,  are  daily  trying 
their  wings  over  Arctic  tundras  and 
bays.  One  day  the  first  noisy  “V”  will 
assemble  and  the  great  migration  will 
be  under  way. 

Whistling  swans  are  our  swans.  In 
the  West  are  the  bigger  trumpeter 
swans.  Measuring  six  to  ten  inches 
longer,  they  are  the  largest  birds  in 
North  America.  They  lack  the  yellow 
spot  before  the  eye  that  is  usually, 
but  not  always,  present  in  the  whistler, 
but  are  almost  impossible  to  distin- 
guish in  the  field.  Measurements  and 
the  peculiar  convolutions  of  the  wind- 
pipe are  the  only  positive  means  of 
identification. 

Fortunately,  location  is  the  key,  for 
their  breeding  ranges  are  widely  sepa- 
rated. The  whistling  swan,  of  course, 
seldom  nests  below  the  Arctic  Circle. 
The  trumpeter,  on  the  other  hand, 
breeds  in  two  disconnected  locations, 
one  in  northern  Alberta,  Saskatche- 
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wan,  and  southern  Alaska,  the  other 
in  and  around  Yellowstone  National 
Park.  It  was  my  privilege  to  observe 
a pair  of  these  latter  birds  doing  nest 
duty  on  an  old  beaver  house  near  the 
base  of  the  spectacular  Teton  range 
in  Wyoming  a few  years  ago.  The 
sight  was  all  the  more  appreciated  be- 
cause of  the  rarity  of  these  birds.  Not 
too  many  years  ago  trumpeter  swans 
were  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  and 
although  they  have  made  a remark- 
able comeback  they  still  probably 
number  less  than  1,400  individuals,  of 
which  only  about  400  are  found  in 
the  United  States.  Fortunately,  those 
in  our  country  are  practically  non- 
migratory,  and  can  be  protected  more 
easily  than  our  far-flying  whistling 
swan. 

The  whistler,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  the  advantage  of  nesting  in  a re- 
mote region  that  is  rarely  visited  by 


man.  Furthermore,  his  native  wari- 
ness is  adequate  to  cope  with  the  few 
outlaws  he  meets  on  his  yearly  south- 
ern trek,  and  with  his  continued  pro- 
tection we  should  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
sight  of  his  clamoring  V’s  as  long  as 
we  care  to  lift  our  eyes  to  the  spring- 
time skies. 

ANSWERS  TO  THE  QUESTIONS 

1.  The  whistling  swan. 

2.  Yes. 

3.  No,  except  the  imported  mute 
swan,  the  common  swan  of  our 
city  parks. 

4.  The  trumpeter  swan. 

5.  True 

6.  Male. 

7.  About  seven  feet. 

8.  The  geese  have  shorter  necks 
and  black  wing  tips. 


Put  a Lawmaker  in  Your  Shoes 

The  legislator  who  writes  laws  affecting  firearms  is  too  often  unfamiliar 
with  the  sport.  He  sees  only  the  dirty  face  of  shooting  that  so  often  makes 
the  news  pages. 

Show  him  the  family  sport  of  shooting. 

Take  him  hunting.  Invite  him  to  the  trap  or  skeet  club.  Show  him  com- 
petitive shooting  at  a rifle  or  pistol  range.  Introduce  him  to  the  thousands  of 
sportsmen  who  use  firearms  for  fun. 

Once  he  has  tried  his  hand,  he  might  get  interested.  He  might  even  become 
a marksman  . . . certainly  good  enough  to  shoot  holes  in  the  anti-gun  arguments. 
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Meet  Bill  Fish,  Jr.  ..  . 


Potter  County's  Enterprising  Sportsman 

By  Del  and  Lois  Kerr 


MANY  cartoons  depict  country  edi- 
tors as  tired  old  men  sitting  in 
dusty  offices,  patiently  waiting  for 
something  to  happen.  This  may  be 
true  in  a few  instances,  but  if  you 
happen  to  be  located  in  the  heart  of 
the  “Big-Game  Capital  of  the  East,” 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

Such  is  the  case  with  Bill  Fish,  Jr., 
enthusiastic,  live-wire  editor  of  Cou- 
dersports  weekly  newspaper  The 
Potter  Enterprise.  Anyone  picking  up 
an  issue  of  the  Enterprise  will  readily 
agree  this  is  one  newspaper  that  is 
decidedly  different.  Although  the  ma- 
jor portion  is  necessarily  devoted  to 
area  news,  action  photographs  of  wild- 
life or  prize  catches  from  the  county’s 
700  miles  of  cold-water  trout  streams 
gain  their  rightful  position  on  the 
front  page.  Widely-read  outdoor  col- 
umns by  Joe  White,  Bill  Walsh,  and 
Paul  Power  are  featured  on  the  sports 
page  every  week. 

When  Bill  first  took  the  reins  as 
editor  in  1957,  the  Enterprise  held  a 
proud  circulation  of  3,700.  Wishing  to 
maintain  that  amount,  he  began  to 
search  for  an  idea  that  would  make 
his  paper  stand  out  from  all  the  others. 
Coudersport,  he  reasoned,  is  conveni- 
ently located  in  the  hub  of  Potter 
County’s  famed  Black  Forest,  a region 
that  is  blessed  with  more  than  ade- 
quate big  game.  It  might  hold  interest 
to  capitalize  on  the  outdoor  angle.  It 
not  only  held  interest  but  has  in- 
creased circulation  to  over  6,000,  pick- 
ing up  more  than  600  subscribers  in 
1963  alone! 

The  Enterprise  not  only  goes  to 
local  residents  but  is  mailed  through- 
out Pennsylvania,  and  to  sportsmen 
in  many  distant  states.  The  “Sports- 
men’s Special,”  an  extra  souvenir  sec- 
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Potter  Enterprise  Photo 


WILLIAM  FISH,  JR.,  Editor  of  Couders- 
port's  weekly  newspaper,  "The  Potter 
Enterprise."  Material  aimed  at  sports- 
men increased  circulation  to  an  all-time 
high. 

tion  in  late  November,  is  jam-packed 
with  outdoor  stories  and  filled  with 
action  photographs  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Beports  of  fabulous  hunting  and 
fishing  are  not  exaggerated  by  any 
means.  It’s  a well-known  fact  that 
Potter  County  usually  leads  the  state 
in  deer  kill  each  year. 

Bill  became  increasingly  aware  of 
the  fact  that  duties  around  the  news- 
paper in  the  busy  season,  calling  for 
a conservative  75  to  80  hours  a week, 
were  limiting  his  time  for  photograph- 
ing wildlife.  He  pondered  for  a way  to 
have  photographic  subjects  brought 
to  him.  Thus,  Potter  County’s  “Big 
Buck  Contest”  was  born!  The  number 
of  entries  has  grown  from  eight  the  I 
first  year  to  over  90  in  1963. 

The  requirements  of  the  Enterprise 
editor  are  many.  Aside  from  the  hectic  i 
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business  of  managing  the  paper,  he 
doubles  as  reporter,  photographer, 
printer,  and  at  times  general  handy- 
man. One  of  his  favorite  pastimes 
continues  to  be  taking  to  the  woods 
with  camera  in  hand.  Friends  in  the 
area  cooperate  by  tipping  him  off  to 
picture  possibilities. 

For  example,  one  morning  a woman 
called  and  said  she  had  just  seen  a 
flock  of  wild  turkeys  in  a field  five 
miles  away.  On  the  chance  they  might 
still  be  there,  he  hopped  in  his  jeep 
and  sped  to  the  scene.  With  the  un- 
canny ability  that  only  dedicated 
woodsmen  possess,  he  was  able  to 
creep  to  within  extra  close  range  for 
spectacular  front-page  type  shots. 

“Dick  Curfman,  the  local  District 
Game  Protector,”  Bill  told  us,  “is  a 
fine  fellow  and  one  with  whom  we 
have  had  the  best  of  relations.  Last 
year  several  bears  were  causing  a lot 
of  trouble  in  this  area.  They  were 
trapped  alive  and  taken  elsewhere  in 
the  county  to  be  released.  Whenever 
possible  Dick  made  every  effort  to 
release  the  bears  in  areas  suitable  for 
good  photographic  coverage.  On  one 
occasion  onlookers  lined  both  sides  of 
the  truck  to  watch  the  planned  escape 
of  a rather  large,  high-spirited  bear. 
I figured  the  people  would  serve  as  a 
funnel  to  direct  the  bear’s  travel  so  I 
set  up  a camera  position  at  the  far 
end. 

“I  took  one  picture  as  the  bear  left 
the  truck  and  another  at  20  feet  away. 
I looked  down  to  quickly  readjust  my 
camera  and  raised  my  eyes  to  see  old 
bruin  only  six  feet  away  and  coming 
like  the  wind!  I just  had  time  to  take 
one  step  to  the  side.  I think  he  would 
have  gone  right  through  me!” 

Editor  Bill  and  his  wife  Jill  (also 
an  important  member  of  the  Enter- 
prise staff)  are  active  area  leaders  and 
try  to  promote  Potter  County  in  every 
way  possible.  When  they  enter  into  a 
it  full-fledged  campaign,  they  usually 
obtain  the  desired  results  in  one  way 
it  or  another.  Becently,  however,  they 
it  ran  headlong  into  a stumbling  block 
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WITH  A CIRCULATION  of  over  6,000 
the  "Enterprise"  reaches  outdoorsmen 
in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 

that  took  drastic  measures  to  over- 
come. 

Potter  County  is  nationally  famous 
for  its  huge  deer  herd,  and  some 
20,000  trophy-bound  hunters  pour  into 
the  district  in  buck  season.  In  fact, 
two  townships  within  the  county  de- 
rive more  tax  revenue  from  hunting 
camps  than  they  do  local  residents! 
The  Fishes  observed  that  the  lush 
mountain  region  with  its  majestic  for- 
ests and  unmatched  scenery  also 
possessed  a vast  recreational  potential 
for  tent  and  trailer  camping.  Seasoned 
family  campers  themselves,  they  real- 
ized the  additional  summertime  traffic 
would  greatly  boost  the  economy  of 
the  northern-tier  section. 

“Camping,”  Editor  Fish  reflected, 
“is  no  longer  a primitive  affair  where 
a few  of  the  boys  go  out  to  rough  it. 
With  the  advent  of  modern  equip- 
ment, it’s  now  a national  family  pas- 
time. It’s  the  most  economical  form  of 
vacation  possible  and  there’s  no  bet- 
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ter  way  to  observe  and  learn  about 
nature.” 

One  day  Bill  stopped  to  photograph 
an  elusive  buck  on  Jenkins  Hill,  a 
scenic  spot  overlooking  a panorama 
of  rolling,  blue-green  hills  on  Route 
872  a few  miles  out  of  Coudersport. 
Long  after  the  picture  was  taken,  Bill 
sat  spellbound  as  a crazy  thought  ran 
through  his  mind.  He  quickly  returned 
with  his  wife  and  explained  his  idea. 

She  not  only  accepted  his  “big 
dream,”  but  soon  began  adding  ideas 
of  her  own.  The  piece  of  land  would 
be  ideal  for  what  was  soon  to  become 
the  “Deer  Lick  Camping  Area”— their 
own  campground,  built  at  their  own 
expense  for  campers  of  the  nation  to 
view  the  splendor  of  Potter  County 
and  to  see  nature  at  its  best. 

The  unique,  220-acre  campground 
now  contains  50  beautiful,  carefully 
graded  camp  sites  with  sturdy  tables 
and  fire-rings  nestled  under  towering 
hemlocks  and  spreading  maples.  Elec- 
tric hookups  are  available  for  trailers, 
and  water  outlets  from  a deep,  cool 
well  are  convenient  to  all  sites.  The 
beautifully  tiled,  ultra-clean  shower 
house  contains  modern  flush-type  sani- 
tary facilities.  Wilderness  camp  sites 
are  available  for  the  hardy. 

The  question  crossed  our  minds  as 
to  why  anyone  as  busy  and  active  as 


a newspaper  editor  would  attempt  to 
take  on  a project  with  the  enormous 
proportions  of  Deer  Lick.  When  asked 
the  leading  question,  Editor  Bill  Fish 
lit  his  pipe,  thought  for  a moment, 
and  replied,  “We  did  not  go  into  this 
venture  with  the  idea  of  making 
money.  Naturally  a great  deal  was 
spent,  we  hope  to  recover  it  even- 
tually. We  just  hope  people  will  like  it 
and  that  it  brings  in  more  vacationers 
to  see  what  we  have  in  Potter  County. 
It  will  give  the  families  a chance  to 
see  deer,  bears,  and  wild  turkeys  in 
their  natural  environment  instead  of 
a cage.  We  have  outstanding  attrac- 
tions in  our  county  that  are  virtually 
undiscovered  by  the  passing  traveler. 
By  furnishing  an  attractive  camping 
area,  we  feel  we  are  rendering  a serv- 
ice to  the  community,  the  county,  and 
to  the  public  in  general.”  Deer  hunt- 
ers, too,  can  take  advantage  of  “Deer 
Lick.”  The  campground  is  open  dur- 
ing the  big  game  season. 

Such  are  the  aims  and  accomplish- 
ments of  a country  editor  in  the  “Big 
Game  Capital  of  the  East.”  Oh,  yes. 
Another  service  of  the  Enterprise, 
again  at  its  own  expense,  is  to  send 
free  detailed  maps  of  Potter  County 
to  anyone  dropping  a card  to  The 
Totter  Enterprise,  Coudersport,  Pa. 


THE  ENTRANCE  TO  Deer  Lick  Camping  Area  has  already  become  a well-known 
marker  to  tent  and  trailer  dwellers.  The  wooded  camp  sites  at  Deer  Lick  are  roomy, 
well  policed  and  ample  firewood  is  available  at  all  times.  Large  open  areas  offer 
space  for  softball,  badminton  and  other  sports.  Photos  by  Del  Kerr 
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Dig  Those 


Scratching 


Turkeys 


By  Arnold  H.  Hayden 
Game  Biologist 


THE  turkey  hunter  was  tense  as 
the  fine  young  tom  approached. 
Cautiously  the  big  bird  scratched  the 
leaves  in  search  of  food. 

The  magnificent  bird’s  digging  made 
the  hunter  wonder  what  he  was  feed- 
ing upon.  Was  it  beechnuts,  black 
cherry  pits,  or  hop  hornbeam  seeds? 
The  American  beech  did  not  produce 
a viable  nut  this  fall  and  the  black 
cherry  crop  was  killed  by  a June  frost. 
Matter-of-fact,  it  was  a poor  mast 
year.  Just  what  was  this  turkey’s  bill- 
of-fare?  Perhaps  there  was  some  mast 
produced  in  this  hollow  after  all.  Ob- 
viously something  was  attracting  the 
turkeys  to  this  area.  The  widespread 
disturbance  of  the  forest  floor  indi- 
cated that  a large  flock  was  using  the 
area  daily.  One  thing  the  hunter  knew 
for  sure,  this  flock  would  go  into  the 
winter  in  good  condition. 

The  blast  of  his  shotgun  put  an 
end  to  his  daydreaming  about  the 
turkey’s  quest  for  food.  However,  his 
interest  resumed  as  he  field  dressed 
the  bird  and  removed  the  crop  or  food 
sack.  Lo  and  behold  there  was  the 
same  food  in  the  crop  that  he  en- 


Photo by  Leonard  Lee  Rue , III 

THE  TARGET  OF  all  turkey  hunters  is 
this  magnificent  gobbler.  More  and  more 
is  being  discovered  about  this  creature's 
diet  and  habitat.  Added  knowledge  will 
mean  better  management. 

countered  last  year  when  there  were 
beechnuts  everywhere.  It  looked  like 
something  dug  from  the  ground. 

A closer  look  at  this  turkey’s  food 
sack  and  perhaps  a hundred  more 
over  a period  of  years  would  have 
given  this  sportsman  some  interesting 
information.  In  the  case  of  our  wild 
turkey  flocks  in  northern  Pennsylvania, 
it  soon  would  have  become  evident  to 
this  individual  that  another  important 
source  of  food,  besides  mast,  lies  un- 
seen to  the  human  eye.  Observations 
and  food  habit  studies  conducted  by 
the  Game  Commission’s  Division  of 
Research  indicate  that  this  food  dug 
from  the  ground  is  not  only  important 
in  the  fall  months,  but  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  especially  during  the  early 
spring  when  the  food  supply  is  at  its 
lowest  ebb.  This  subterranean  food 
sounds  like  the  answer  to  a turkey’s 
dream.  However,  just  like  most  of  the 
seed  crops  it  becomes  covered  by 
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Photo  by  A.  Hayden 

TURKEY  SCRATCHING  AREA,  showing  the  wandering  pattern  of  the  food  search. 
In  snow  of  this  depth,  finding  food  is  no  problem  for  the  big  birds. 


heavy  snow  and  the  turkeys  have  to 
rely  on  other  sources  of  food. 

But  let’s  get  back  to  this  fabulous 
unseen  food  that  is  dug  from  the 
ground.  Concealed  in  the  humus  layer 
of  our  northern  hardwood  forests  are 
tubers  of  spring  beauty  ( Claytonia 
sp. ) and  dog’s-tooth  violet  ( Eryth- 
ronium  americanum)  along  with  other 
bulbs  such  as  Trillium. 

The  spring  beauty  tubers  are  the 
most  important  of  all  subterranean 
foods  consumed  by  turkeys.  These 
tubers  are  very  similar  to  small  po- 
tatoes, ranging  in  size  from  a radish 
seed  to  twice  the  size  of  your  thumb- 
nail. The  tubers  are  located  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  humus  layer,  gen- 
erally less  than  one-half  inch  beneath 
the  leaf  layer.  The  skin  is  brown  and 
the  pith  looks  and  tastes  like  that  of  a 
potato.  The  plant  that  grows  from  this 
tuber  obtains  a height  of  three  to 
four  inches,  has  two  linear-lanceolate 
leaves,  and  has  five  petaled  pink 
flowers  which  are  somewhat  less  than 
one  inch  across.  This  species  is  found 


primarily  in  our  northern  hardwood 
forests  and  appears  to  thrive  best 
where  black  cherry  is  prominent  and 
the  soil  conditions  are  moist. 

Long  before  we  put  our  guns  away 
for  the  winter  these  tubers  have 
sprouted  and  the  flowers  are  ready 
and  waiting  to  burst  forth  at  the  first 
inclination  of  spring.  By  mid-April 
the  plants  are  beginning  to  bloom, 
often  forming  a continuous  mat  of 
pink  color.  By  mid-May  they  are  dy- 
ing back  and  by  June  they  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  scene  for  another 
year.  Only  the  wild  turkey  knows  of 
their  presence. 

One-third  of  the  wild  turkey  food 
sacks  analyzed  from  northern  hard- 
wood regions  contained  spring  beauty 
tubers.  A study  was  conducted  to  de- 
termine the  annual  production  of  this 
important  food  in  the  humus  layer. 
Investigations  indicate  that  the  pro- 
duction of  tubers  and  bulbs  in  the 
humus  layer  can  be  as  much  as  204 
pounds  per  acre.  This  exceeds  the 
annual  production  of  many  of  our 
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mast  crops  on  a per  acre  basis.  A tur- 
key, in  order  to  fill  its  crop  with 
tubers,  need  only  scratch  an  area  2 
feet  by  25  feet.  This  helps  to  explain 
why  maple,  beech,  and  cherry  forests 
are  popular  with  our  turkeys. 

Many  a turkey  hunter  has  seen 
these  large  scratched  areas,  especially 
where  black  cherry  is  prominent.  In 
most  cases  if  the  disturbed  areas 
were  closely  examined,  it  would  re- 
veal that  the  turkeys  had  scratched 
through  the  leaf  layer  and  into  the 
humus  layer.  Often  the  black  cherry 
tree  gets  all  the  credit  for  furnishing 
food  for  a flock  of  turkeys,  when 
actually  an  inconspicuous  three-  to 
four-inch  plant  is  doing  the  job. 

The  spring  beauty  tubers  are  only 
one  facet  of  the  wild  turkey’s  diet, 
but  it  indicates  a turkey’s  versatility 
in  consuming  all  types  of  food  and 
not  overlooking  this  wealth  of  nu- 
trition in  the  forest  floor. 
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THE  TUBEROUS  ROOT  of  these  beauti- 
ful woodland  flowers  is  a major  source 
of  winter  food  for  the  wild  turkey.  They 
are  found  generally  no  more  than  one- 
half  inch  below  the  leaf  layer.  Pictured 
in  the  hand  are  spring  beauty  plants. 
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BEFORE  the  1964  hunting  season, 
the  deer  herd  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  was  estimated  at  650,000 
animals;  this  is  an  increase  over  last 
year.  For  the  hunter  and  the  nature 
lover  this  is  good  but  for  the  deer  this 
will  mean  a harder  time  this  winter. 
They  must  fight  to  survive.  Food  is 
the  main  problem,  but  free-running 
dogs  will  be  rough  to  cope  with  also. 

With  late  winter  upon  us,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  feral  dog  will  become  a 
more  pronounced  one.  A feral  dog 
is  a dog  that  has  reverted  to  the 
wild.  Many  dogs,  being  carnivores 
( meat  eaters ) , have  an  inherent  desire 
to  chase  and  kill.  If  turned  loose, 
abandoned  or  left  to  run  free,  they 
will  hunt  to  survive.  Such  dogs  are 
known  to  run  in  killer  packs  and 
destroy  many  deer  and  other  kinds 
of  game. 

Worst  in  Late  Winter 

Predations  by  dogs  are  most  com- 
mon in  the  winter  months,  especially 
late  winter  when  deep  snow  has  a 
crust  and  deer  are,  generally,  in  the 
poorest  condition  right  before  spring. 
Snow  crusts  which  will  hold  dogs  but 
not  deer  are  most  dangerous.  These 
half  wild  canines  push  deer  into  icy 
waters,  barbed  wire  fences,  highways, 
and  cause  crippling  falls  over  ledges 
or  into  ravines. 

Each  year  Game  Managers  are  faced 
with  this  ugly  problem.  Dogs  of  all 
types  and  breeds  are  guilty,  even  the 
high-priced  blue  bloods  of  dogdom. 
The  breed  makes  no  difference,  for 
once  they  pack-up  and  get  on  the  deer 
trail,  they  are  as  bloodthirsty  as  a 
pack  of  wolves.  And  like  wolves,  will 
not  hesitate  to  push  deer  to  exhaus- 
tion, then  close  in  for  the  kill,  which 
is  often  messy  and  horrible. 

On  the  trail  they  may  bark  and 
howl  or  in  some  cases  be  silent  chas- 
ers, depending  on  the  breed  of  dog. 
But  once  they  are  on  their  victim,  the 
deer  is  finished. 

A couple  of  years  ago  a deer-dog 
incident  occurred  which  I believe  is 
worth  retelling. 


I had  just  arrived  home  for  lunch 
when  a police  officer  came  to  the 
house  to  tell  me  that  a pack  of  dogs 
was  chasing  a deer  along  the  north 
branch  of  Pine  Creek.  When  we  found 
the  deer,  it  was  standing  in  the  creek 
in  about  two  feet  of  water.  There 
were  three  dogs  on  her,  ripping  and 
tearing  at  her  haunches  and  neck.  We 
fired  a couple  of  hasty  shots  at  the 
dogs  as  they  disappeared  in  the  brush. 

The  doe  was  a pathetic  sight.  Her 
neck  and  hind  quarters  were  ripped, 
her  front  leg  was  broken  and  she  had 
deep  lacerations  over  one  eye.  She 
was  standing  on  three  legs  and  her 
head  was  drooping.  This  was,  indeed, 
a pathetic  sight.  A .38  slug  put  an  end 
to  the  suffering  of  this  sorry  looking 
animal. 

There  was  a good  cover  of  snow  on 
the  ground  so  I decided  to  backtrack 
the  doe  and  her  tormentors.  I found 
three  spots  where  they  had  knocked 
her  down.  The  patches  of  fur,  blood 
and  scraped  snow  told  the  story.  I 
backtracked  for  roughly  two  miles, 
which  was,  of  course,  not  in  a straight 
line.  The  doe  was  scared  and  had 
been  running  in  an  erratic  pattern. 
She  crossed  the  creek  twice  and  I 
could  see  that  this  was  where  she  had 
broken  her  leg  on  the  exposed,  slip- 
pery, ice-covered  rocks.  They  were 
stained  with  blood  at  one  point.  She 
had  given  them  a good  run,  but  it 
had  been  hopeless  with  the  snow  and 
the  slippery  creek  bottom.  It  was  our 
intervention  that  saved  her  from  being 
eaten  while  still  alive. 

What  of  the  household  pet  that  is 
allowed  out  in  the  evening,  just  for  a 
run?  You  would  be  surprised  how 
much  damage  one  of  these  animals 
can  do  in  a few  hours  of  “exercise 
time”  without  supervision. 

There  was  the  case  of  the  German 
police  dog  that  was  let  out  by  its 
master  each  night  to  exercise.  Every 
morning  it  was  back  home,  docile  and 
friendly  as  a kitten.  What  was  it  doing 
with  the  exercise  time?  Robbing  and 
destroying  trap  sets.  One  night  this 
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canine  trap  thief  got  himself  caught 
and  all  the  efforts  of  police  officers  to 
extricate  him  from  the  trap  were  met 
with  violent  lunges,  snarling  and  snap- 
ping. The  dog  finally  had  to  be  shot 
from  a safe  distance. 

There  was  a license  on  the  dog  and 
the  owner  was  notified.  He  was  out- 
raged that  his  pet  was  shot.  He  will 
sue;  he  will  see  that  certain  people 
will  lose  their  jobs  and  so  he  went  on. 
Actually  he  could  do  nothing  because 
his  free  roaming  pet  had  been  in  a 
posted  park,  chasing  and  harassing 
game.  Incidentally,  the  dog  was  five 
miles  from  its  home. 

The  other  day  I went  out  after  some 
dogs  that  were  disturbing  a flock;  of 
turkeys.  When  I arrived  on  the  scene 
the  turkeys  were  gone  but  three  dogs 
were  about  30  feet  away,  at  the  edge 
of  some  pine  trees.  I approached  to 
within  10  feet  of  them  before  two 
scampered  off  into  the  thick  pines. 
The  third,  a medium  sized,  brownish, 
long-haired  dog  with  a long  muzzle, 
came  after  me.  I was  forced  to  re- 
treat while  throwing  rocks,  my  only 
weapon.  These  dogs  are  not  only  a 
menace  to  wildlife  but  to  humans  as 
well.  There  have  been  cases  of  feral 
dogs  attacking  children. 

Reported  Kill  by  Dogs 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion reported  last  year  that  607  deer 
were  known  for  sure  to  have  been 
killed  by  dogs  during  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year. 

This  past  month  there  was  a stray 
dog  incident  in  the  town  of  Glassport. 
Two  policemen  were  even  suspended 
over  it.  This  resulted  from  their  kill- 
ing stray  dogs  in  a schoolyard.  The 
irate  teachers  and  parents  were  in- 
censed at  where  the  dogs  were  slain. 

A field  worker  for  the  county  Hu- 
mane Society  made  an  investigation 
and  he  said,  “I  went  over  the  whole 
thing  and,  though  it  was  not  the  right 
time  or  place  to  dispose  of  the  dogs, 
there  was  no  cruelty  involved,  except 
the  mental  cruelty  to  the  school  chil- 
dren.” 


CHUNKS  OF  FLESH  are  torn  from  the 
still  living  deer.  This  scene  is  repeated 
many  times  each  year.  Man's  best  friend 
can  be  quite  bloodthirsty. 

The  Glassport  police  reported  that 
the  dogs  had  been  running  loose  in 
packs,  barking  all  night  and  jumping 
on  people,  mostly  school  children. 

It  was  estimated,  in  1960,  that  more 
than  40  per  cent  of  American  homes 
have  dogs  and  18  million  families 
have  two  or  more.  The  population  ex- 
plosion has  also  gone  to  the  dogs 
with  more  than  26  million  in  the 
United  States.  Talk  about  big  spend- 
ing, why  $200  million  a year  is  spent 
on  dog  food  and  dog  meal;  $300  mil- 
lion is  spent  on  veterinary  fees  and 
other  doggy  items.  The  above  facts 
and  figures  prove  one  point,  we  Amer- 
icans are  dog  lovers  and  there  is  no 
limit  to  what  we  will  do  for  our  pets. 
Everything  except  give  them  some  of 
our  time  and  proper  supervision.  This 
is  the  area  where  most  dog  owners 
fail  in  their  duty  to  their  pets  and  to 
their  communities. 

Why  does  such  a problem  exist? 
What  can  be  done  about  it?  Who  is 
to  blame?  The  problem  is  three- 
pronged and  the  blame  belongs  to  the 
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owners  or  masters.  First  is  the  truly 
feral  dog.  Second  the  household  pet 
allowed  to  run  without  supervision 
and  finally  the  roving  farm  dog  which 
never  sees  his  master’s  fireside.  Several 
approaches  can  be  used.  There  are 
state  laws,  city  laws,  county  laws  and 
township  ordinances  on  the  books 
about  strays.  Are  they  enforced? 

The  state  Game  Law  reads,  and  I 
quote  from  Section  717: 

“Any  dog  pursuing  or  following  upon 
the  track  of  an  elk  or  deer  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  a public  nuisance.  Such 
dog  may  be  killed  by  any  person  when 
in  such  close  pursuit  as  to  endanger 
the  life  of  any  deer  or  elk,  or  found 
in  the  act  of  killing  any  deer  or  elk; 
or  by  any  officer  of  the  state  whose 
duty  it  is  to  protect  game,  upon  affi- 
davit made  by  any  person  acquainted 
with  the  facts  that  said  dog  is  in  the 
habit  of  pursuing  elk  or  deer,  or  did 
kill  or  injure  an  elk  or  deer,  within 
a period  of  three  months  before  the 
date  of  such  affidavit.”  The  law  goes 
on  as  to  the  liability  of  the  owner: 
“The  owner  or  person  harboring  or  in 
control  of  a dog,  either  killed  in  con- 
formity with  the  law  or  proven  to 
have  pursued  or  injured  or  killed  an 
elk  or  deer,  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  shall  be  liable  to  pen- 
alty of  fifty  dollars  for  each  elk  and 
twenty-five  dollars  for  each  deer  pur- 
sued, or  injured  or  killed.”  The  law 
goes  even  further:  “When  the  owner 
or  person  harboring  or  in  control  of  a 
dog  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
such  dog  from  running  elk  or  deer, 
after  notice,  in  writing,  from  an  officer 
whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  game,  to 
the  effect  that  the  dog  in  question  is 
in  the  habit  of  pursuing  elk  or  deer, 
he  shall  be  liable  to  double  the 
amount  as  fixed  before  for  the  first 
offense.” 

The  Game  Law  does,  however,  pro- 
tect the  dog  owner  by  requiring  the 
following: 

“Any  person  who  kills  a licensed 
dog  shall  notify  the  owner  or  a Game 


Protector  within  five  days  after  such 
killing.  The  person  killing  the  dog,  or 
a Game  Protector  to  whom  such  re- 
port has  been  made,  shall  disclose  to 
the  owner,  the  time,  place  and  cir- 
cumstances of  such  killing,  the  loca- 
tion of  the  dog’s  remains,  and  shall 
return  to  the  owner  all  equipment 
found  on  the  dog,  including  collar, 
name  plate,  license  tag  and  any  other 
personal  property  within  ten  days 
after  the  conclusion  of  prosecution 
hereunder,  or  immediately  upon  re- 
ceipt of  notice  from  the  Commission 
or  its  representative  that  no  prosecu- 
tion is  contemplated. 

“Any  person  who  kills  a dog  and 
fails  to  report  the  same  to  the  owner 
or  to  a Game  Protector  as  required  in 
this  section,  shall,  upon  conviction  in 
a summary  proceeding,  be  sentenced 
to  pay  a fine  of  twenty-five  dollars 
($25)  and  costs  of  prosecution  for 
each  dog  so  killed.” 

The  above  is  from  the  Game  Law 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
but  most  municipalities  have  ordi- 

A PATHETIC  SIGHT  indeed.  When  mer- 
cilessly chased  to  exhaustion  and  flanks 
cut  to  ribbons,  there  is  no  hope  for  re- 
covery. 
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nances  controlling  stray  or  free-roam- 
ing animals  also.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  citizens  in  a community 
to  see  that  the  ordinance  is  enforced 
so  that  their  area  will  remain  free  of 
this  menace. 

What  of  the  health  hazard  from 
these  free-running  critters?  In  the 
Glassport  incident,  the  police  reported 
one  of  the  animals  as  sick.  What  if 
this  dog  had  rabies?  The  feral  dog  is 
a potential  disease  carrier  to  humans, 
as  well  as  to  other  dogs  and  wildlife. 
How  can  you  vaccinate  a free-running 
dog  for  rabies?  It  is  impossible.  And 
there  are  other  diseases  such  as  lock- 


jaw that  can  be  carried  and  trans- 
mitted by  these  animals. 

The  problem  is  serious  and  needs 
attention.  To  begin  with,  we  must 
not  turn  loose  or  abandon  unwanted 
pets.  Turn  them  over  to  a humane 
society,  animal  friends,  or  some  other 
organization  devoted  to  this  work. 
Secondly  we  must  always  supervise 
our  pet’s  exercise  time,  do  not  just 
turn  him  or  her  loose  for  hours  at  a 
time. 

Remember,  “man’s  best  friend”  can 
be  wildlife’s  worst  enemy  ( also  man’s ) 
when  allowed  to  run  free  to  shift  for 
himself  in  the  woods. 


National  Wildlife  Week  Observance 
Scheduled  by  Citizen  Organization 


National  Wildlife  Week,  scheduled 
for  March  14-20  this  year,  is  one  of 
the  many  worth-while  conservation 
education  projects  sponsored  by  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  head- 
quartered in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Representing  some  two  million 
members  of  state  conservation  organ- 
izations, individual  contributors  and 
associate  members,  the  Federation 
was  organized  in  1938  to  coordinate 
citizen  efforts  in  sound  management 
of  the  nation’s  natural  resources— soils, 
waters,  forests,  range  lands  and  wild- 
life — through  educational  programs. 
The  Federation  publishes  the  bi- 
monthly C onservation  News,  the 
weekly  Conservation  Report,  and  pro- 
vides numerous  conservation  educa- 
tion leaflets  for  teachers  and  school 
children,  and  other  services  as  part  of 
its  educational  program.  The  privately- 
financed  organization  also  awards, 
each  year,  a number  of  scholarships 
and  fellowships  to  college  students 
majoring  in  conservation  and  distrib- 
utes information  on  conservation  prob- 
lems to  the  public  through  news- 
papers, radio  and  television  stations. 


The  observance  of  National  Wild- 
life Week  is  conducted  at  the  local 
level  by  sportsmen’s  clubs,  conserva- 
tion clubs  and  other  groups  which  are 
members  of  the  state  affiliate  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation.  Valu- 
able assistance  is  provided  by  state 
government  conservation  agencies. 

This  year  National  Wildlife  Week 
will  focus  public  attention  on  the 
problem  of  pollution  control  and  pre- 
vention in  America’s  streams,  rivers, 
lakes  and  reservoirs.  Using  the  slogan 
-“FIGHT  DIRTY  WATER” -the 
Federation  is  seeking  public  aware- 
ness and  support  in  efforts  to  ensure 
adequate,  clean  water  supplies  so 
necessary  to  America’s  growth  and 
prosperity. 


Birdlife  Being  Revised 

“Pennsylvania  Birdlife,”  a 128- 
page  booklet  published  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  is 
being  revised  and  reprinted.  The 
new  edition  should  be  available 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 
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PENN  STATE  FORESTRY  STUDENTS  conducting  the  opening  day  survey  of  hunter 
success  on  South  Mountain  found  sportsmen  very  cooperative  in  supplying  information. 


Is  It  Worth  Getting  Up  Early ? 

‘Daed  Ofrevtivty  'Day  'Patf  ? 

By  Robert  W.  Douglass 

Asst.  Prof,  of  Forestry,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University 


VW^HAT  is  so  special  about  opening 
▼▼  day  of  deer  season?  Why  do  men 
take  off  work,  schools  close,  and  busi- 
nesses alter  store  hours  on  that  one 
day?  The  reasons  may  be  many.  Tra- 
ditions and  history  of  the  rural  areas 
may  provide  some  answers.  Some  men 
are  just  eager  to  start  hunting,  but 
most  hunters  claim  that  the  opening 
day  provides  the  best  opportunity  to 
bag  a buck. 

The  opening  day  of  the  white-tailed 
deer  season  is  traditionally  the  hunt- 
ing day  in  southcentral  Pennsylvania. 
On  “Opening  Day,”  it  is  a ritual 
among  the  inhabitants  of  this  area  to 
get  out  of  bed  at  4:30  a.m.  and  pre- 
pare for  the  long  day  ahead.  While 
the  cold,  black  morning  clamps  the 
fields  and  woods  in  freezing  darkness, 
hunters  don  red  garb  and  pick  up 
their  shiny,  seldom  fired,  rifles.  Eggs 


and  ham  are  sputtering  in  thousands 
of  kitchens  as  the  wives  prepare  hearty 
breakfasts  for  their  mates.  As  the  first 
dawn  light  shows  across  the  east, 
hunters  head  for  the  gray  mountains 
in  search  of  the  antlered  deer. 

At  the  Mont  Alto  Campus,  Penn 
State  students  in  the  forest  recreation 
course  there  convinced  their  profes- 
sors to  join  the  opening  day  invasion 
of  the  mountain  forests.  The  entire 
class  and  its  instructor  spent  two  full 
days  in  the  mountains.  However,  they 
were  not  there  to  hunt;  but  to  gather 
information  on  hunting  success.  They 
wanted  to  find  out  if  it  actually  does 
pay  to  get  out  early  on  opening  day. 
A research  project  was  established  to 
determine  if  first  day  hunters  really 
do  have  more  success  than  second  day 
hunters.  The  only  honest  approach 
was  to  determine  the  number  of 
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hunter  days  required  to  kill  each  buck. 
The  number  of  hunters  per  kill  was 
determined  for  each  of  the  first  two 
days.  These  two  ratios  were  then 
compared  to  find  out  which  day  of- 
fered the  best  opportunity  for  success. 

A 45  square  mile  area  of  the  South 
Mountain  Range  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Pine  Grove  Furnace  State  Park  in 
Adams  and  Cumberland  Counties  was 
selected  for  the  study.  The  study  area 
enclosed  the  Chambersburg  reservoir 
on  the  south  and  Laurel  Lake  on  the 
north.  It  reached  from  Pine  Mountain 
Ridge  on  the  east  across  Big  Flat  on 
the  west.  Everyone  leaving  the  area 
by  car  passed  through  a well-planned 
net  of  road  check  points  that  was 
operated  by  the  Penn  State  forest 
technician  students.  The  camp  hunters 
were  canvassed  by  a roving  crew. 

The  information  gathered  by  this 
project  does  not  represent  a statistical 
sample  that  can  be  applied  by  hunters 
elsewhere  or  at  another  time.  It  does, 
however,  present  some  interesting 
facts  concerning  what  did  happen  in 
the  Pine  Grove  Furnace  Study  Area 
on  the  first  and  second  days  of  this 
past  deer  season. 

When  the  students  worked  up  the 
data  that  they  had  gathered,  they 
found  that  perhaps  during  this  season 
it  did  pay  to  get  up  early  on  the  first 
day  of  the  season.  The  data  showed 
that  on  the  opening  day  approximately 

WHAT  TIME  did  you  kill  your  buck?  This 
and  other  questions  were  presented  to 
hunters  in  the  Pine  Grove  Furnace  State 
Park  area. 
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1,876  hunters  killed  a total  of  35  ant- 
lered deer.  This  means  that  the  kill 
ratio  was  one  deer  for  each  53  hunt- 
ers. The  second  day  1,100  hunters 
bagged  a total  of  nine  deer  for  a kill 
ratio  of  one  buck  for  each  122  hunters. 
The  figures  show  that  for  this  past 
season  within  this  particular  area  a 
hunter  had  twice  as  much  of  a chance 
to  bag  his  buck  on  opening  day  as 
on  the  second  day. 

All  of  the  successful  hunters  lived 
in  Adams,  York,  Cumberland,  and 
Franklin  Counties.  Since  only  local 
hunters  were  successful,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  out-of-state 
hunters  did  not  flock  to  an  area  that 
is  twenty-five  miles  from  the  Mary- 
land line  and  is  less  than  a two-hour 
drive  from  the  metropolitan  areas  of 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  South 
Mountain  has  a great  potential  to 
satisfy  such  demand  for  outdoor  recre- 
ation. However,  out-of-state  hunters 
represented  only  1.2  per  cent  of  the 
total  2,700  hunters  that  used  the  study 
area. 

Many  housewives  and  hunters  have 
probably  questioned  the  necessity  of 
rising  during  the  predawn  hours.  This 
year  the  early  risers  appeared  to  have 
a much  better  chance  for  a kill  within 
the  study  area.  Thirteen  deer  were 
killed  between  seven  and  nine  o’clock 
as  compared  to  one  from  3 p.m.  to 
5 p.m. 

The  hunters  that  bagged  a buck 
(no  women  were  successful)  ranged 
from  14  years  of  age  to  60.  Three 
youngsters  in  the  12  to  17-year-old 
group  and  six  young  men  in  the  18 
to  24-year-old  group  were  successful 
during  the  study  project.  The  age 
group  ranging  from  25  to  44  took 
home  sixteen  bucks.  No  deer  were 
checked  for  the  group  of  hunters 
over  65. 

A two-day  buck  harvest  of  forty- 
four  deer  on  a forty-five  square  mile 
area  is  probably  a good  representation 
of  southcentral  Pennsylvania’s  ant- 
lered deer  hunting.  The  racks  ranged 
from  spikes  to  one  fine  nine-pointer. 
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The  students 
found  that  the 
hunters  were  very 
cooperat ive  and 
friendly.  The  tem- 
perature hovered 
between  17  and  30 
degrees  and  did 
not  top  23  degrees 
on  the  second  day. 
Therefore  the 
temptation  would 
be  very  strong  for 
any  person  to  hus- 
tle past  the  volun- 
tary check  points 
and  head  for  a 
warm  home  and  a 
hot  meal.  However, 
most  of  the  success- 
ful hunters  were 
willing  to  stop 
briefly  to  talk  with 
the  Penn  State  stu- 
dents. Although  the 

Table  l.  Time  of  Antlered  Deer  Kill  in  1964  Pine  Grove  Furnace  Study  Area 
Time 

7:00-  9:00  a.m. 

9:00-11  a.m. 

11:00  a.m.-l:00  p.m. 

1:00  p.m. -3:00  p.m. 

3:00  p.m. -5:00  p.m. 

information  collected  does  not  reflect 
the  happenings  perfectly,  it  does  pro- 
vide much  usable  data  that  will  be  of 
general  interest  to  the  wildlife  man- 
agers and  to  the  hunters.  As  each 
season  arrives,  the  study  will  be  re- 
peated to  gain  some  statistical  weight 
and  to  include  other  variables  such  as 
weather. 

Several  questions  are  unanswered  in 
this  study.  One  important  one  is  the 
degree  of  influence  the  number  of 
deer  available  had  upon  the  kill. 

This  study  showed,  however,  that  it 
did  pay  for  hunters  to  get  up  on  the 
mountain  early  on  opening  day  this 
year.  That  is,  if  they  hunted  in  the 
Pine  Grove  Furnace  Study  Area. 


Number  of  Deer  Killed 
13 
10 

3 

4 
1 

ANOTHER  DEER  is  added  to  the  tally. 
Forty-four  bucks  were  taken  during  the 
two  days  of  the  survey.  This  was  done 
on  a 45  square  mile  tract.  These  figures 
were  indicative  of  deer  hunting  success 
in  southcentral  Pennsylvania. 
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"REGISTER  OVER  THERE,"  instructs  District 
Game  Protector  R.  W.  Nolf  of  Luzerne  County 
when  asked  by  William  C.  Mincher  from  the 
Maine  Inland  Fisheries  and  Game  Department. 
District  Game  Protector  E.  F.  Sherlinski  of 
Columbia  County  looks  on  from  the  right. 


A BUSY  AREA  was  the  registration  table  at 
the  Wildlife  Conference.  Registering  delegates 
were  Game  Commission  personnel  Carol  Smith, 
Maryann  Adams,  Marjorie  Slack,  E.  T.  Durkin, 
John  C.  Behel  and  Dorothy  Sheesley. 


JOINT  PANEL  between  law  enforcement  dele- 
gates and  information-education  delegates  on 
Wednesday  morning.  Panelists  are  Howard 
Willard,  Massachusetts;  Al  Hunyadi,  Connecti- 
cut; Roy  Trexler,  Pennsylvania;  Malcolm  H. 
Briton,  Connecticut;  and  Lee  Maynard,  West 
Virginia. 


GENERAL  SESSION  SPEAKERS  at  the  opening 
Governor  William  W.  Scranton;  Game  Commis: 
L.  Bowers;  Vice-President  of  the  Wildlife  Mana 
of  the  NRA  Franklin  L.  Orth. 

Pennsylvania  Hosts  N 

A YEAR  of  intensive  planning  cu: 
Wildlife  Conference  in  Harrisbu 
and  Fish  Commissions,  the  four-day 
550  delegates  in  attendance.  Eleven  noi 
sented  at  sessions  of  game,  fish,  law 
technicians.  Glenn  L.  Bowers,  Game  ( 
ence  Chairman. 

The  general  session  on  Monday  moii 
dress  by  Governor  William  W.  Scrar 
the  NRA  and  C.  R.  Gutermuth  of  the 
the  conference  was  spent  in  individual 
The  Annual  Conference  Banquet  onl 
500  persons  witnessed  the  presentatio 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fishe 
Twenty  some  women  accompanied 
tours  and  teas. 

The  1966  Northeast  Wildlife  Confe 
Mass. 
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ildlife  Conference  on  Monday  morning  were 
ve  Director  and  Conference  Chairman  Glenn 
R.  Gutermuth;  and  Executive  Vice-President 


Wildlife  Conference 

e opening  of  the  Northeast  Fish  and 
0.  Hosted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
: at  the  Penn-Harris  Hotel  with  some 
1 six  Canadian  provinces  were  repre- 
ngineers  and  information-education 
uty  Executive  Director,  was  Confer- 

8,  was  highlighted  by  a welcome  ad- 
la  messages  from  Franklin  L.  Orth  of 
gement  Institute.  The  remainder  of 
Imel  discussions  among  the  delegates, 
was  another  high  spot.  More  than 
earce  Award  to  John  S.  Gottschalk, 
re,  Washington,  D.  C. 
ito  the  conference  and  participated  in 

ed  for  January  16-19,  1966,  in  Boston, 


WINNER  of  the  John  Pearce  Award  was  John 
S.  Gottschalk,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Sports 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  Award  was  presented 
at  the  Annual  Conference  Banquet  on  Tuesday 
night  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Swanson  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, center.  Also  pictured  are  Dan  Poole, 
Wildlife  Management  Institute,  and  Game  Com- 
missioner Russell  M.  Lucas. 


WILDLIFE  DELEGATES  held  a joint  session 
with  information-education  representatives  on 
Tuesday  morning.  Shown  are  Dr.  James  S. 
Lindzey,  Penn  State  University;  Willard  T. 
Johns,  National  Wildlife  Federation;  George 
H.  Harrison,  Pennsylvania;  Jay  Harmic,  Dela- 
ware; and  Robert  Candy,  Vermont. 


WIVES  OF  THE  conference  delegates  were 
entertained  at  a tea  on  Monday  afternoon  by 
host  wives.  Shown  pouring  tea  is  Mrs.  Glenn 
L.  Bowers,  wife  of  the  Game  Commission 
Deputy  Executive  Director  and  Conference 
Chairman. 
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Hunter  Success  High 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY  - Al- 
though I had  very  few  hunters  in  my 
district  during  the  extended  season, 
I was  quite  pleased  to  see  the  success 
that  they  were  having  on  rabbits  and 
squirrels.  I feel  I can  safely  say  that 
the  average  kill  per  hunter  per  day 
was  twice  as  good  as  in  the  regular 
season.— District  Game  Protector  Don- 
ald Madl,  McDonald. 

Where’s  That  Page? 

BLAIR  COUNTY-  Of  course  all 
kinds  of  stories  originate  from  the 
hunter  but  one  of  the  best  I heard 
this  year  was  a sportsman  by  the 
name  of  Ernie  Whitstine  of  Altoona 
observed  a spike  buck  coming  toward 
him  in  buck  season.  It  had  only  one 
antler,  a spike  six  inches  long.  Ernie 
got  out  the  pamphlet  that  came  with 
license  to  check  if  he  was  allowed  to 
kill  a spike  with  only  one  antler. 
As  he  read  the  part  that  he  could 
and  looked  up  the  deer  was  just  van- 
ishing in  the  brush  so  he  lost  his  shot 
at  a buck.— District  Game  Protector 
Paul  Miller,  Bellwood. 


Rabbit  Conditions 

LUZERNE  COUNTY- If  any  topic 
can  bring  out  the  cynics,  it  is  the  sub- 
ject of  rabbit  kill  during  the  small  c 
game  season.  In  discussing  the  rabbit  f 
kill  with  some  hunters,  it  was  learned  ! 
the  kill  was  spotty,  good  in  some  areas  a 
and  poor  in  others.  Discussions  with  s 
two  hunters  showed  that  weather  con-  1 
ditions  affect  our  rabbit  kill.  They  c 
had  related  the  lack  of  rabbit  hunting 
success  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  which  was  affected  by  the  a 
drought.  During  the  rare  period  of  £ 
raining,  these  same  two  hunters  £ 
hunted  in  the  same  areas  which  they  a 
had  previously  combed  with  their  t 
dogs.  During  the  period  of  raining  I 
and  the  next  day  or  two,  they  were  ' 
amazed  to  find  the  number  of  rabbits  ' 
in  the  same  area  which  they  had  pre- 
viously hunted.  Although  weather,  a 
humidity  and  moisture  may  not  be  the 
final  criteria  for  the  activities  of  rab- 
bits, it  must  certainly  have  some  in-  ( 
fluence.— Acting  Supervisor  N.  J.  Mol- 
ski,  Dallas. 

They  Don’t  Fit! 

BEDFORD  COUNTY— The  follow-  i 
ing  was  related  to  me  by  Deputy  Lep- 
pert  of  Bedford  County.  During  buck 
season  he  was  checking  out  a party 
of  hunters  and  they  told  him  about  a 
hunter  from  Johnstown  who,  upon 
seeing  a buck  and  not  having  his  rifle 
loaded  at  the  time,  started  fumbling 
in  his  pockets  for  shells  in  order  to 
remedy  this  situation.  It  seems  this 
hunter  had  some  Tootsie  Rolls  in  his 
pocket  and  tried  to  ram  one  of  these 
into  the  chamber  of  his  rifle.  Need- 
less to  say,  he  didn’t  get  his  buck.— 
District  Game  Protector  Dale  Stitt, 
New  Enterprise. 
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Grouse  Catches  Man 

SNYDER  COUNTY  - During  the 
early  part  of  the  1964  deer  season 
Deputies  Tyler  and  Hackenburg  re- 
lated this  story  to  me  which  had  been 
told  to  them.  The  same  evening  a 
Charles  Walters  called  on  the  phone 
and  related  the  same  tale.  It  seems 
while  driving  for  deer  one  of  the 
members  of  the  party  noticed  a grouse 
chasing  after  him.  He  would  go  a few 
paces,  stop,  and  the  grouse  would  do 
likewise.  This  continued  for  a distance 
and  when  the  drive  ended  the  crew 
sat  down  to  eat  a bite  of  lunch.  Mr. 
Grouse  was  still  following  and  jumped 
on  the  shoulder  of  one  of  the  group. 
He  reached  up  and  caught  the  bird. 
Not  quite  believing  what  they  saw, 
and  wanting  someone  else  to  see  what 
occurred,  they  put  the  grouse  in  a 
bag.  Eventually  the  Deputies  came 
along  and  saw  the  bird.  The  members, 
then  satisfied,  released  the  bird  which 
promptly  took  off!  The  party  upon 
whose  shoulder  the  grouse  sat  was 
wearing  a beard  for  the  deer  season. 
Now  I am  wondering  was  it  perhaps 
a lady  bird  and  thought  that  the  fel- 
low’s whiskers  would  be  a nice  spot 
to  set  up  housekeeping?  — District 
Game  Protector  Ivan  Dodd,  Middle- 
burg. 

Good  Job,  Fellas 

LEBANON  COUNTY- The  Game 
Commission  is  being  praised  for  its 
exposure  of  the  wholesale  deer  killing 
gang  in  Lycoming  County,  and  else- 
where.—District  Game  Protector  Perry 
Hilbert,  Cleona. 

A New  Game  Species? 

MONTOUR  COUNTY  - On  the 
26th  of  December  one  of  the  local 
radio  stations  gave  the  extended  sea- 
son on  small  game.  “Legal  game 
would  be  grouse,  rabbits,  squirrels 
and  horseshoe  hares.”— District  Game 
Protector  George  A.  Dieffenderfer, 
Milton. 


Feline  Decoy 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY  - Accord- 
ing to  Accelerated  Works  Program 
employe,  Charles  Schwartzmiller,  of 
R.  D.  2,  Slippery  Rock,  he  may  end 
up  in  the  proverbial  “dog  house.”  Mrs. 
Schwartzmiller  doesn’t  appreciate  us- 
ing their  pet  cat  as  a live  decoy.  On 
two  occasions  foxes  attacked  their  cat 
on  their  back  porch.  The  second  round 
left  the  cat  with  a scratched  ear.  Each 
time  the  fight  was  heard,  floodlights 
were  turned  on,  frightening  off  a red 
fox.  The  next  visit  of  Mr.  Fox  may  be 
his  last.  Schwartzmiller  promised  me 
he  would  coordinate  his  actions  so  as 
to  load  his  scatter-gun,  turn  on  the 
floodlight,  open  the  back  door,  and 
shoot  the  fox  before  it  leaves  his  yard. 
Good  luck,  Chuck!  — District  Game 
Protector  Calvin  Hooper,  Jr.,  New 
Castle. 

A Sudden  Stop 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY— One  aft- 
ernoon of  the  extended  small  game 
season,  I was  working  in  the  garage 
when  several  hunters  started  shooting 
down  below  the  house.  I heard  a 
loud  thump  on  the  side  of  the  garage 
and  went  out  to  investigate.  There 
was  a grouse  just  picking  itself  up 
and  shaking  its  head.  Evidently  the 
hunters  had  flushed  it.  It  came  to  the 
right  place  for  protection,  but  what 
a way  to  land.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor Guy  Waldman,  Morrisdale. 
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The  Untouchables 

FOREST  COUNTY  - Hearing  dif- 
ferent versions  from  hunters  on  the 
amounts  of  game  pro  and  con,  I de- 
cided to  have  a look  for  myself.  Thurs- 
day of  the  second  week  of  buck  sea- 
son was  slow,  so  I took  off  on  foot 
patrol  in  the  Buzard  Swamp  section 
of  my  district.  There  was  a good  track- 
ing snow  which  we  had  gotten  a few 
days  before  and  I was  surprised  to 
see  with  perfect  hunting  conditions, 
there  was  not  a single  person’s  tracks 
in  the  snow  nor  did  I see  a hunter  the 
whole  day  in  this  area.  I saw  an  esti- 
mated one  hundred  deer,  of  which 
seven  I’m  sure  were  legal  bucks,  four 
turkeys  and  twenty-one  grouse.  This 
area  is  close  to  Marienville,  yet  the 
game  was  hardly  touched  by  our 
modern-day  road  hunters.  One  of  our 
local  pastors  called  up  that  night  and 
told  me  of  his  failure  to  get  a buck 
and  I related  my  day’s  patrol  to  him 
and  assured  him  there  was  an  excel- 
lent chance  to  bag  one.  He  killed  a 
nice  buck  the  next  morning.— District 
Game  Protector  Duane  Gross,  Marien- 
ville. 


Safety  Zone 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY  - De- 
cember 31,  1964,  Blair  Shore,  a very 
active  senior  citizen  and  ex-coroner 
of  Huntingdon  County,  came  to  the 
Southcentral  Division  Office  and  re- 
ported observing  several  gray  squir- 
rels in  a maple  tree  at  210  Second 
Street,  Huntingdon.  According  to  Blair 
these  nutcrackers  weren’t  residents  of 
the  borough  but  migrated  from  out- 
side the  area  and  were  then  quite 
oblivious  to  it  being  the  fifth  day  of 
the  extended  open  season  for  squirrels. 
Then  again  it  could  be  that  210  Sec- 
ond Street  was  the  safest  location  to 
display  their  acrobatic  ability  to  the 
public  since  it’s  the  residence  of  Com- 
missioner F.  M.  Simpson.  — District 
Game  Protector  Richard  Furry,  Hunt- 
ingdon. 


This  Must  Be  the  Place 

POTTER  COUNTY— The  veracity 
of  this  yarn,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
column  from  which  it  originated, 
might  be  questioned.  However,  ac- 
cording to  the  Potter  Puffs  Column 
in  the  local  newspaper,  a nonresident 
motorist  made  a believer  out  of  one 
of  our  state  troopers.  It  seems  the 
motorist  had  stopped  at  a “Deer  Cross- 
ing” sign  in  hopes  of  observing  some 
deer.  The  trooper,  being  curious, 
stopped  and  approached  the  driver 
and,  after  hearing  his  ideas  and 
thoughts,  explained  that  the  signs  are 
nothing  more  than  warnings  and  that 
deer  don’t  necessarily  cross  at  that 
particular  point  at  any  given  time,  etc. 
Nevertheless,  before  the  trooper  had 
finished  with  his  truthful  explanation, 
eleven  deer  filed  across  the  highway 
a short  distance  from  the  sign.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  H.  Richard  Curf- 
man,  Coudersport. 

Always  Room  for  One  More 

WARREN  COUNTY  - An  Ohio 
hunter  told  me  that  the  camp  he  was 
hunting  from  had  good  luck  this  year. 
While  checking  the  hunter’s  deer  I 
was  told  two  other  deer  had  been 
killed  at  almost  the  exact  spot.  Further 
conversation  brought  out  that  all  three 
hunters  had  climbed  the  same  oak 
tree  and  had  shot  their  deer.— District 
Game  Protector  Donald  Parr,Tidioute. 
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In  Search  of  Knowledge 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY  - The 
deer  in  this  area  are  seeking  more 
education.  A buck  and  a doe,  finding 
the  doors  locked  at  the  Abington  Ele- 
mentary School,  made  their  entrance 
through  the  classroom  window.  When 
the  authorities  investigated  the  sounds 
of  breaking  glass  they  found  the  two 
deer  roaming  the  halls  looking  for 
their  homerooms.  Six  men  of  the  main- 
tenance staff  corralled  the  couple  and 
returned  them  to  the  security  of  the 
woods.— District  Game  Protector  John 
Altmiller,  Clarks  Summit. 

Communications  Pays  Off 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY— Modem 
technology  has  made  its  presence  felt 
—even  in  the  sports  world.  Fred  Rup- 
persberger,  10,  of  Freeport,  son  of 
Leroy  Ruppersberger,  Deputy  Game 
Protector,  helped  his  father  in  a big 
way  recently.  While  carrying  a walkie- 
talkie  he  saw  four  deer  running  across 
a field  and  shortly  after  heard  a shot. 
He  investigated  and  believed  one  of 
the  deer  was  a doe  which  had  been 
killed  out  of  season.  He  called  his 
mother  on  the  two-way  radio  and  she 
got  in  touch  with  Mr.  Ruppersberger 
who  happened  to  be  on  patrol  with 
me.  We  were  on  the  scene  in  a mat- 
ter of  minutes  to  settle  the  case.  That’s 
progress  for  you.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Dean  Crooks,  Kittanning. 


About  Face! 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY  - While 
checking  camps  in  the  Horse  Valley 
area  I noticed  that  two  of  the  three 
women  hunting  from  the  Jack  & Jill 
camp  were  successful  in  killing  bucks, 
one  of  them  a nice  10-pointer.  Not 
quite  so  successful  were  two  members 
of  the  fair  sex  from  Amberson  Valley. 
Following  a light  snowfall  the  two 
girls  went  out  to  track  down  a buck. 
After  following  the  tracks  of  a deer 
for  quite  some  time  the  girls  came 
upon  another  hunter  and  inquired  if 
he  might  have  seen  the  deer  they 
were  tracking.  The  girls  were  quite 
embarrassed  to  learn  they  were  track- 
ing the  deer  backwards.  — District 
Game  Protector  Kermit  Dale,  Cham- 
bersburg. 

Blue  Is  for  Boys  and  Pink  . . . 

CLARION  COUNTY-On  the  first 
day  of  small  game  season  Deputy 
Merle  George  was  talking  to  Howard 
Whitling,  a cooperator  in  the  farm- 
game  project.  Mr.  Whitling  said  he 
and  his  companions  were  hunting  be- 
low their  house  when  they  saw  a 
pheasant  hen  with  eight  or  ten  chicks, 
approximately  four  or  five  days  old, 
cross  the  road.  Mr.  Whitling  did  not 
shoot  any  of  the  chicks  because  he 
could  not  tell  the  roosters  from  the 
hens.— District  Game  Protector  James 
Hyde,  Clarion. 
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Good  Supply  Remains 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY- While 
patrolling  my  district  in  deer  season, 
I saw  more  ring-necked  pheasants, 
both  male  and  female,  than  I have 
seen  in  quite  a few  years  immediately 
following  the  close  of  the  small  game 
season.  Anyplace  where  there  was 
heavy  cover  adjoining  a field  of  cut 
corn  or  winter  wheat  during  the  early 
morning  hours  or  late  evening  hours 
it  was  not  unusual  to  see  30  or  40 
pheasants  feeding.  This  very  fine  pop- 
ulation that  escaped  the  hunting  sea- 
son should  give  us  a very  good  supply 
of  birds  for  the  coming  nesting  season 
in  the  spring.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor William  Shaver,  Harleysville. 


MIFFLIN  COUNT Y-After  the  big 
game  season  had  ended  in  Pennsyl- 
vania Deputy  Russell  and  myself  were 
collecting  the  big  game  rosters  posted 
on  the  hunting  camps  within  my  dis- 
trict to  check  the  deer  kill.  On  one 
roster  under  the  listing  of  “Big  Game 
Killed”  was  entered  “one  porcupine” 
and  “one  mouse.”  Also  under  the  list- 
ing of  “Time  Departed”  was  one 
hunter  listed  as  “lost.”  I wonder  if  this 
man  has  ever  been  found  and  whether 
the  other  men  reported  their  “Big 
Game  Kills”  to  the  Game  Commission 
in  Harrisburg,  as  required.— District 
Game  Protector  James  Moyle,  Mc- 
Veytown. 


Highway  Graveyard 

CENTRE  COUNTY— The  question 
is  often  asked— I wonder  what  the 
new  year  will  bring?  Deputy  Game 
Protector  Charles  Hess  of  Shingleton 
gave  me  the  following  rundown  on 
what  the  year  1964  brought  as  far  as 
wildlife  losses  on  the  highway  which 
he  observed  going  to  and  coming 
from  work— a distance  of  ten  miles: 
17  deer,  130  rabbits,  25  ringnecks,  22 
opossums,  7 squirrels,  11  skunks,  10 
muskrats,  44  woodchucks,  19  raccoons 
and  1 duck.— District  Game  Protector 
Joseph  L.  Wiker,  Pine  Grove  Mills. 


Turkeys  to  Be  Found 

CENTRE  COUNTY  - The  hunters 
kept  asking,  where  are  all  the  turkeys? 
Harry  Shimel,  Philipsburg,  killed  a 
nice  hen  out  of  a flock  of  approxi- 
mately 30  turkeys  at  4:40  p.m.,  the 
last  day  of  the  turkey  season  on  State 
Game  Lands  No.  33.— District  Game 
Protector  Michael  Grabany,  Philips- 
burg. 


We’re  Still  Counting 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY -The  Amer- 
ican Banking  Association  has  been 
appealing  through  the  TV  and  news- 
paper media  for  all  persons  to  ex- 
change coins  for  paper  money.  They 
inform  us  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
an  extreme  coin  shortage.  A local 
person  certainly  did  his  duty  to  help 
reduce  this  shortage.  On  October  31, 
1964,  a self-claimed  sportsman  re- 
ported to  my  headquarters  to  pay  a 
$10  fine  for  violation  of  the  Game 
Law.  Upon  settlement  of  the  case  by 
means  of  the  field  acknowledgment 
of  guilt,  he  presented  me  with  a plas- 
tic bag  filled  with  1,000  pennies  for 
payment  of  the  fine.  A big  thanks 
(with  half  a smile)  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Banking  Association  was 
given  to  Mr.  Sportsman  by  this  officer. 
—District  Game  Protector  Edward 
Sherlinski,  Mifflinville. 
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Tentative  Dates  for 
1965  Hunting  Seasons 
Set  by  Game  Commission 

Tentative  opening  dates  for  the  1965 
hunting  seasons  were  set  recently  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
at  their  meeting  in  Harrisburg. 

According  to  newly  elected  Com- 
mission president,  Loring  H.  Cramer, 
the  eight-member  board  tentatively 
set  Saturday,  October  2,  1965,  as  the 
opening  date  for  the  1965  archery  sea- 
son for  deer;  Saturday,  October  30, 
as  the  opening  date  for  the  1965  small 
game  season;  Monday,  November  22, 
was  selected  for  the  opening  day  of 
the  1965  bear  season;  and  Monday, 
November  29,  the  opening  date  for 
the  1965  antlered  deer  season. 

Commission  President  Cramer 
pointed  out  that  official  dates,  length 
of  hunting  seasons  and  bag  limits  will 
not  be  set  until  the  regular  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Commission  next  June. 
He  also  said  that  the  Commission  is 
considering  earlier  opening  dates  and 
additional  hunting  opportunities  for 
certain  small  game  species. 

In  other  business  the  Commission 
took  the  following  action: 

—Signed  a three-year  agreement 
with  the  Atlantic  States  Waterfowl 
Council  to  conduct  and  study  water- 
fowl  at  a cost  of  $2,000. 

—Gave  approval  for  purchase  of 
210-acre  Clemson  Island  in  Susque- 
hanna River  off  Halifax,  with  Project 
70  funds.  Acquisition  cost  to  be  $40,- 
000  and  tract  to  be  used  for  water- 
fowl  management.  Purchase  must 
have  approval  of  State  Planning 
Board. 

—Gave  approval  for  purchase  of 
112  acres  in  Crawford  County  at  $40 
per  acre  and  an  additional  115  acres 
in  three  tracts  at  $50  per  acre.  Ap- 


proved purchase  of  1,015  acres  of 
Columbia  County  land  for  $12-$14 
per  acre. 

—Revoked  hunting  licenses  of  254 
persons  for  Game  Law  violations. 

—Approved  the  purchase  of  32,000 
15-week-old  cock  pheasants  from  com- 
mercial breeders  for  delivery  in  fall 
of  1965. 


LORING  H.  CRAMER 


Cramer  Elected  President  of 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

Loring  H.  Cramer  of  East  Strouds- 
burg was  elected  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  on 
January  8 in  Harrisburg. 

Cramer,  51,  succeeds  H.  L.  Bu- 
chanan of  Franklin  who  has  been 
president  since  January  3,  1963. 

Appointed  to  the  Commission  on 
November  11,  1963,  Cramer  is  vice- 
president  of  the  R.  C.  Cramer  Lum- 
ber Company,  East  Stroudsburg.  As 
with  all  positions  on  the  Game  Com- 
mission, Cramer’s  is  a non-pay  job. 

Also  elected  as  officers  were  Russell 
M.  Lucas,  Philipsburg,  vice-president, 
and  R.  G.  Smith,  Berwick,  secretary. 
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Waterfowl  Numbers  Up  for  the  Second  Consecutive  Year 


The  midwinter  waterfowl  survey  in 
Pennsylvania  shows  an  increase  in  the 
duck  population  for  the  second  con- 
secutive year.  The  annual  count,  con- 
ducted jointly  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  and  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  was  completed 
on  January  9. 

The  inventory  is  a part  of  a nation- 
wide program  to  collect  data  for 
waterfowl  management  purposes.  The 
grand  total  for  Pennsylvania,  including 
all  species  is  26,187  birds.  The  1964 
total  was  24,215.  Both  years  show  con- 
siderable increase  over  the  18,000 
figure  that  was  observed  in  the  1963 
count  covering  the  same  areas. 

As  a group,  the  puddle  ducks,  which 
include  the  blacks,  mallards,  spoon- 
bills and  pintails,  showed  the  greatest 
increase.  The  1965  total  on  these  spe- 
cies approached  20,000,  a marked  in- 
crease over  the  14,516  figure  for  1964. 


The  count  showed  that  Canada 
geese  remained  about  the  same.  Most 
of  the  geese  were  observed  at  or  near 
the  Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Manage- 
ment Area  in  Crawford  County. 

For  the  first  time,  the  entire  count- 
ing operation  was  carried  out  by  aerial 
observation,  using  airplanes  and  heli- 
copters. When  weather  conditions  per- 
mit, this  method  is  considered  to  be 
superior  to  a combination  ground  and 
aerial  check  which  has  been  used  in 
past  years. 

As  in  last  year’s  survey,  the  areas 
checked  were  Erie  Bay,  Pymatuning 
Lake,  Reading  Water  Supply,  Susque- 
hanna and  Delaware  Rivers  and  the 
Philadelphia  marshes.  Observers  re- 
ported that  winter  food  conditions 
appeared  to  be  adequate  and  that  the 
relatively  mild  winter  was  offering 
waterfowl  greater  expanses  of  open 
water. 


THE  1965  GAME  COMMISSION.  Seated  are  R.  G.  Smith,  Berwick,  secretary;  Loring 
H.  Cramer,  East  Stroudsburg,  President;  Russeil  M.  Lucas,  Philipsburg,  V-P.  Stand- 
ing are  James  A.  Thompson,  Pittsburgh;  Brig.  Gen.  Nicholas  Biddle,  Bethayres; 
Frederick  M.  Simpson,  Huntingdon;  H.  L.  Buchanan,  Franklin;  Carroll  F.  Hocker- 
smith,  Shippensburg;  and  Glenn  L.  Bowers,  Deputy  Executive  Director. 

PGC  Photo  by  Ralph  Cady 
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Monthlong  Beaver  Season 
Opened  February  13 

On  February  13,  Pennsylvania  bea- 
ver trappers  launched  their  31st  sea- 
son in  pursuit  of  the  flat  tails  in  the 
Commonwealth.  This  year’s  30-day 
season  runs  from  7 a.m.,  February  13, 
to  12:00  noon,  March  14. 

Trappers  are  reminded  by  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  officials  that 
a season  limit  of  six  beavers  has  been 
set  in  Bradford,  Lackawanna,  Mon- 
roe, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Ti- 
oga, Wayne  and  Wyoming  Counties. 
Elsewhere  in  the  state,  the  season 
limit  is  three  beavers.  It  was  pointed 
out,  however,  that  a trapper  who  takes 
three  beavers  in  a county  where  the 
limit  is  three  may  then  move  into  a 
county  where  the  limit  is  six  and  take 
three  additional  beavers.  No  trapper 
may  take  more  than  six  beavers. 

Last  year,  Pennsylvania  trappers 
harvested  4,296  beavers,  more  than 
double  the  1963  take  in  Pennsylvania. 
Good  trapping  was  attributed  to  a 
mild  winter  and  open  waters. 

Nonresidents  are  not  permitted  to 
trap  beavers. 


Game  Commission  Director 
Undergoes  Additional  Surgery 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Executive  Director  M.  J.  Golden  un- 
derwent a second  abdominal  operation 
on  Monday,  January  25,  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

A patient  at  the  Temple  University 
Hospital,  Golden  has  been  away  from 
his  duties  at  the  State  Capital  since 
late  October  when  he  underwent  the 
first  operation  at  Polyclinic  Hospital, 
Harrisburg.  He  was  transferred  to 
Temple  University  Hospital,  January 
18. 

Post-operation  reports  indicated  that 
the  Game  Commission  Director  is  in 
satisfactory  condition. 


CHARLES  M.  LAIRD 


Laird  Named 

Assistant  Superintendent 
Of  Training  School 

Charles  M.  Laird,  District  Game 
Protector  in  Centre  County,  was 
named  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
the  Game  Commission’s  Training 
School  near  Brockway. 

Laird  was  graduated  from  the  Ross 
Leffler  School  of  Conservation  in  1951 
and  was  assigned  to  a district  in  Cen- 
tre County.  He  has  served  there  as 
District  Game  Protector  for  the  past 
13  years. 

Laird  earned  a B.S.  degree  in  For- 
estry from  the  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity and  also  attended  the  Zeth 
Business  School.  Charles  and  his  wife 
Marjorie  have  four  children,  Corinthia 
13,  Sylvia  12,  Timothy  9,  and  Ken- 
neth 7. 

The  position  of  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent was  vacated  by  Roger  Wolz 
who  requested  reassignment  to  a dis- 
trict. Wolz  was  transferred  to  a dis- 
trict in  Mercer  County. 

Both  Laird’s  and  Wolz’s  new  posi- 
tions became  effective  February  1. 
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PGC  Photo  by  Bob  Parlamun 

ILLEGALLY  KILLED  DOE  DEER  are  inspected  by  District  Game  Protector  Lorraine 
Yocum  of  Venango  County  after  he  arrested  three  men  on  December  12.  The  trio 
paid  penalties  totaling  $1,200. 


Nelson  Promoted 
To  Farm  Superintendent 

Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Assistant  Super- 
intendent and  Acting  Superintendent 
of  the  Commission’s  Wild  Turkey 
Farm  at  Loyalsock  was  named  Super- 
intendent at  the  January  8 meeting  of 
the  Commission  in  Harrisburg. 

Employed  by  the  Game  Commission 
at  the  farm  for  11  years,  Mr.  Nelson 
was  advanced  to  the  position  of  As- 
sistant Superintendent  on  June  18, 
1960.  He  served  in  this  capacity  until 
September  9,  1964,  when  he  became 
Acting  Superintendent. 

Gene,  38,  and  his  wife  Pat  have  two 
children,  Stephen,  13,  and  Pamela,  12. 

Nelson  succeeds  Leon  P.  Keiser 
who  retired  last  September  23. 


Transfers  in  the  Field  . . . 


William  E.  Coivden,  District  Game  I 
Protector,  District  2-63-2  in  Washing- 
ton County,  was  transferred  to  Dis-  '< 
trict  6-22-1  in  Dauphin  County,  effec- 
tive March  1.  | ■ 


George  T.  Szilvasi,  District  Game  , 
Protector,  District  2-02-1  in  Allegheny 
County,  was  transferred  to  District 
2-63-2  in  Washington  County,  effec- 
tive March  1. 


! 


Russell  E.  Meyer,  Land  Manager,  t 
Group  V,  in  the  Northwest  Division  ( 
with  headquarters  at  Girard,  was  t 
transferred  to  a District  Game  Pro-  1 
tector  position  in  District  1-25-1,  Erie  i 
County,  with  no  change  in  headquar-  i 
ters  effective  March  1. 
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SAYS  THE 
COURT 


The  Case  o! 

The  Unlawful  Ferrets 

Mr.  Boero  kept  ferrets  without 
getting  a license  from  the  Game 
Commission. 

Upon  this  fact  hung  the  consti- 
tutional question  which  could  have 
invalidated  a substantial  portion  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Law. 

The  constitution,  argued  the  de- 
fendant, requires  that  the  title  of 
every  legislative  bill  must  definitely 
tell  what  is  in  the  bill,  so  that  those 
affected  by  it  may  have  notice  of 
its  real  purpose.  And  the  title  of 
the  Game  Law  said  nothing  about 
ferrets. 

Agreed,  said  the  Court,  but  “there 
is  a danger  of  being  too  minute 
and  circumstantial,”  and  “it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  title  should  be  a 
complete  digest  of  the  contents  of 
the  act.”  Commonwealth  v.  Boero, 
26  Dist.  741,  Lackawanna  County. 

“An  Act  for  the  better  protection 
and  preservation  of  game  would 
be  incomplete  without  some  pro- 
vision relating  to  ferrets,”  the  Court 
added.  “Every  hunter  knows  this. 
And  everybody  knowing  anything 
about  wild  game  or  interested  in 
the  wildlife  of  field  and  forest 
would  reasonably  expect  to  find 
such  a provision  in  such  an  act  of 
assembly.” 

The  District  Attorney  who  thus 
successfully  defended  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  Game  Law  was 
destined,  in  the  fullness  of  time, 
to  become  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court.  His 
name  was  George  W.  Maxey  —John 
Sullivan 


J.  HUGH  PALMER 

Biologist  Employed 
By  Game  Commission 

J.  Hugh  Palmer  joined  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission’s  Division  of 
Research  staff  on  January  25,  an- 
nounced the  Commission  in  January. 

Palmer  was  graduated  from  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University  with  a 
B.S.  degree  in  Zoology  in  1961.  He 
did  postgraduate  work  at  Ontario  Ag- 
ricultural College  from  1961-63. 

Before  coming  with  the  Game  Com- 
mission Palmer  was  employed  by  the 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion for  less  than  a year. 

In  his  new  position  with  the  Game 
Commission,  Palmer  will  be  working 
as  Assistant  Leader  of  the  recently 
initiated  Cottontail  Rabbit  Study. 


Changing  Your  Address? 
Don't  Forget  GAME  NEWS 

The  Post  Office  will  not  forward 
copies  unless  you  pay  extra  postage 
and  we  cannot  replace  lost  copies.  SO 
PLEASE  ...  at  least  six  weeks  before 
the  first  issue  to  go  to  the  new  address, 
send  us  your  name,  new  address  includ- 
ing Zip  Code,  and  your  old  address.  Mail 
to  CAME  NEWS,  Pennsylvania  Came 
Commission,  P.  O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  17120. 
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Scope  Sun  Shield 


For  the  serious  varmint  hunter 
who  uses  a rifle  for  most  of  his  “off 
season”  shooting  here’s  an  idea  that 
might  make  his  shooting  more 
effective.  Hunting  type  scopes  are 
usually  not  provided  with  sun 
shields  as  are  the  micrometer  ad- 
justed target  telescopes.  To  easily 
provide  a shield  for  scopes  of  this 
kind  use  a section  of  mailing  tube 
(cardboard  or  plastic)  and  tape  it 
to  the  scope  body.  If  desired  you 
can  paint  the  extension  with  black 
enamel  to  improve  appearance.— 
Jim  Bashline 


Big  Case  Broken 
In  Southwest  Division 

Game  Commission  officers  broke 
another  big  case,  the  second  in  a 
month,  with  the  arrest  of  four  men 
in  Westmoreland  County  on  January 
2.  The  quartet  of  Ligonier  Valley  men 
faced  a combination  of  charges  for 
illegally  killing  deer  following  a seven- 
month  investigation. 

The  alleged  violations  of  the  four  f 
men  were:  possession  of  a loaded  rifle 
in  a vehicle;  use  of  an  artificial  light 
while  hunting  big  game;  killing  deer 
in  close  season;  shooting  across  a 
public  highway  and  illegally  selling 
big  game. 

Released  on  bonds  ranging  from  $68 
to  $2,500,  the  four  men  faced  hearings 
before  Justice  of  the  Peace  Robert 
Nicely,  Ligonier.  Emerson  J.  Sleas- 
man,  Raymond  J.  Sleasman,  and  Ken- 
neth Douglas  of  Wilpen  and  James  i 
Hall  of  Ligonier,  all  pleaded  “Not 
Guilty.”  District  Game  Protector 
George  Church  of  Ligonier  and  spe- 
cial agents  of  the  Game  Commission 
did  the  leg  work  on  this  one.  Church  J 
is  the  prosecuting  officer. 

Parts  of  four  deer  were  recovered 
in  this  case.  Game  officials  feel  certain 
that  at  least  10  deer  carcasses  were 
involved  in  the  recent  shooting  spree, 
and  many  more  animals  wounded  as 
well.  Much  of  the  venison  was  il- 
legally sold. 


New  Student  Officer  Class  to  Start  March  22 

Prospective  student  officers  are  receiving  final  screening  in  preparation  for 
the  beginning  of  the  12th  class  at  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation 
near  Brockway.  Two  hundred  thirty-two  hopefuls  were  given  the  preliminary 
examination  in  early  November.  Out  of  this  group,  82  were  selected  as  being 
qualified  for  the  oral  interview  given  in  late  December.  The  final  selection 
will  be  made  from  the  top  35  candidates.  The  1965  class  will  consist  of 
25  students. 

This  is  the  first  group  of  student  officers  to  be  chosen  under  Civil  Service 
Act  520.  After  completing  the  requirements  under  this  Act,  applicants  will 
be  given  a physical  examination  and  a character  investigation  conducted  by 
officials  of  the  Commission.  The  tentative  starting  date  for  the  school  is  \ 
March  22,  1965. 
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1964  Vetx  XMt . . . 


Photo  by  R.  Tyson 

AN  UNUSUAL  ROMAN-NOSED  BUCK, 
taken  in  Delaware  County  during  the 
special  buckshot  season.  This  odd-nosed, 
partly  albino  deer  was  viewed  with  in- 
terest by  many  hunters  in  that  area. 


PGC  Photo  by  S.  Kish 

GAME  PROTECTOR  JOHN  ALTMILL- 
ER,  right,  checks  two  fine  does  taken 
in  Lackawanna  County  on  December  14 
by  Stanley  Haduck  and  Joseph  Chilek. 
Left  is  Land  Manager  John  Booth. 


Photo  by  P.  Hunsinger 

THIS  FINE  NINE-POINTER  weighed  160 
pounds.  It  was  killed  near  Athens,  in 
Bradford  County,  by  Phillip  Hunsinger. 


Photo  by  Juniata  Sentinel 

TWO  WHITE-TAILED  DEER  killed  il- 
legally during  the  first  week  of  antlered 
season  are  examined  by  District  Game 
Protector  Robert  Shaffer  and  Deputy 
Game  Protector  Banks  Smith  of  Juniata 
County.  The  deer  were  found  near  Port 
Royal. 


140-POUNDER  with  impressive  10-point 
rack  was  the  first-day  prize  brought  home 
to  Meadville  by  Bob  Siple  from  a hunting 
camp  in  Warren  County. 

Photo  by  Graphic  Arts 


207-POUND,  16-POINT  BUCK  fell  to  two 
shots  from  Marshall  (Doc)  Williams'  .35- 
caliber  rifle  in  Crawford  County  last  fall. 
The  antlers  measured  19  inches  across 
and  16  inches  above  the  head.  Williams 
is  from  Meadville.  Photo  by  Graphic  Arts 


Sorry  Trew  on  Amazing 
Small-Bore  Competitor 


Bentleyville  small-bore  rifle  shooter, 
Barry  Trew,  has  punched  out  a piece 
of  hot  shooting  that  requires  com- 
parison with  baseball’s  back-to-back 
no-hitters  by  Johnny  Vander  Meer  to 
be  properly  appreciated.  Trew  fired 
two  “possibles”— perfect  300  scores— 
in  recent  consecutive  matches  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Suburban  Rifle  League! 

For  the  uninitiated  to  small-bore 
competition,  this  pair  of  scores  con- 
stitutes 60  straight  bull’s-eyes  in  four- 
positional  shoots.  The  300  possible  in 

ONE  OF  THE  TOP  small-bore  competi- 
tors in  the  nation,  Barry  Trew.  He  fired 
two  perfect  300  scores  in  competition  re- 
cently in  Pittsburgh.  U.  S.  Army  Photo 


this  league  is  comprised  of  five  shots 
prone,  five  sitting,  10  kneeling  and 
10  standing. 

The  bull’s-eye,  or  “10  ring,”  is  about 
the  diameter  of  a pencil  eraser,  or  of 
only  slightly  larger  diameter  than  a 
.22-caliber  bullet.  The  range  is  50  ^ 
feet,  with  shooters  using  scope-sighted 
target  rifles. 

Many  very  good  small-bore  shots 
have  never  fired  a possible;  most  of 
the  country’s  best  have  just  a sprin- 
kling of  such  scores  to  their  credits— 
Barry  Trew  has  cranked  out  about  25  L 
possibles  in  his  relative  short  shooting  L 
career  (he’s  just  five  years  out  of  col-  s 
lege)  including  an  earlier  double-dip  [ 
performance,  in  1963!  The  ’63  con-  1 
secutive  pair  of  possibles  was  in  two 
leagues  and  for  different  teams. 

Trew’s  latest  feat  came  against  the 
Murrysville  Sportsmen’s  Club  team 
one  week  and  against  the  White  Oak 
Sportsmen’s  Club  the  following  week.  I 

Barry,  a former  four-year  All-Amer-  | 
ican  in  rifle  for  Washington  & Jeffer- 
son College,  and  a star  member  of  a i 
crack  U.  S.  Army  rifle  team  following 
college,  now  squeezes  the  trigger  for 
the  Bentleyville  Sport  Shop  Rifle 
Team  in  the  Pittsburgh  Suburban 
League. 

Barry  has  joined  his  father,  C.  W. 
“Buck”  Trew,  founder  of  the  well- 
known  Bentleyville  Sport  Shop,  and 
brother,  Jack,  in  operating  the  store. 

It  was  in  the  basement  of  this  store 
that  Barry  first  began  punching  targets 
at  the  age  of  seven— pecking  away  with 
an  air  rifle,  learning  the  positions  un- 
der his  father’s  guidance— learning  fire- 
arm safety  and  firing  range  courtesy. 

He  must  have  been  a fine  student, 
because  today  this  pinwheels’  shooter 
has  a whole  skein  of  record-busters 
in  his  personal  scorebook,  and  he  is 
still  improving. 
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GAME  COMMISSIONER  H.  L.  Buchanan  (center)  of  Franklin,  immediate  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Commission,  was  honored  in  January  for  his  12  years  of  Game  Commis- 
sion service  by  his  friends  in  Venango  County.  Presenting  the  gift  is  State  Senator 
Richard  C.  Frame.  Left  is  Bob  Parlaman,  Game  Commission  Information  Assistant 
in  the  Northwest  Division. 

GAME  NEWS  Deer 


By  Bill  Porter 


OF  THE  many  tales  reported  to 
us  of  first  day  experiences,  one 
that  bears  repeating  happened  to  John 
Day,  West  Hill,  this  county.  It  seems 
that  John  and  several  companions 
were  hunting  in  Perry  County  near 
New  Bloomfield.  Getting  into  position 
early  in  the  morning,  Hunter  John 
drew  a fine  bead  on  a nice  buck  that 
was  taking  its  early  morning  stroll. 
“Click!”  Not  a “Bang!!!”  just  a faint 
little  bitty  ol’  “Click.” 

The  so-and-so  gun  didn’t  go  off  be- 
cause the  so-and-so  firing  pin  didn’t 
hit  the  so-and-so  cartridge  with 
enough  so-and-so  force.  There  must 
have  been  some  so-and-so  oil  that 
made  the  so-and-so  gun  too  so-and-so 
stiff  to  work.  This  last  paragraph  is  a 
sort  of  cleaned  up  version  of  John’s 
mental  thoughts  on  the  subject. 

Anyway  the  deer  high-tailed  it  out 
of  sight  as  he  pumped  another  car- 
tridge into  the  chamber.  The  big 
chance  had  come  and  gone.  In  a de- 


pressed mood  John  propped  his  back 
against  a tree,  pulled  an  old  copy  of 
the  GAME  NEWS  from  his  hunting 
coat  and  sat  down  to  read  out  the 
morning  until  time  to  go  home. 

He  had  been  thus  engaged  for 
about  an  hour,  incidentally  reading  an 
article  on  how  to  hunt  deer,  when  he 
felt  he  was  being  observed.  Lowering 
the  magazine,  he  stared  straight  into 
the  big  brown  eyes  of  a nine-point 
buck  that  was  patiently  waiting  for 
him  to  turn  the  page.  Apparently  the 
deer  was  a faster  reader  than  John. 

Instead  of  turning  the  page,  John 
just  marked  it,  dropped  the  magazine, 
picked  up  his  rifle  and  this  time  there 
was  a satisfactory  noise  in  his  ear  and 
a thump  against  his  shoulder.  The 
deer  dropped  in  its  tracks  and  another 
nice  buck  became  a statistic. 

The  only  thing  that  mars  a perfect 
story  is  the  fact  that  John  didn’t  tell 
us  whether  he  ever  finished  that 
article  on  how  to  hunt  deer. 
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Deer  Check  Stations  Show  Slightly  Poorer  Racks 


DESPITE  uncooperative  weather 
during  the  first  week  of  the  1964 
antlered  deer  season,  enough  bucks 
were  examined  at  Game  Commission 
check  stations  to  provide  plenty  of  in- 
formation upon  which  to  base  future 
deer  herd  management.  Over  2,000 
animals  were  examined  and  aged  at 
the  three  stations.  (This  number  was 
less  than  was  recorded  during  either 
of  the  two  previous  years  that  these 
stations  were  operated  near  the  towns 
of  Clarion,  Allenwood  and  Tunkhan- 
nock. ) The  reason  for  the  decrease 
was  not  due  to  a lower  kill,  it  was 
because  freezing  temperatures  ren- 
dered deer  carcasses  too  rigid  to  ex- 
amine. Their  jaws  were  stiff  as  boards 
and  made  the  determination  of  the 
deer’s  age  by  inspection  of  its  cheek 
teeth  difficult  and  in  many  cases  im- 
possible. Without  this  age  information 
other  facts  such  as  weight  and  antler 
development  are  valueless. 

Although  complete  analysis  of  the 
data  gathered  has  not  yet  been  con- 
ducted some  facts  of  general  interest 
can  be  mentioned.  Antler  develop- 


ment, for  example,  was  slightly  poorer 
this  past  season  than  in  1963.  Spike 
bucks  made  up  38  per  cent  of  those 
examined  in  the  1/2-year  class.  In  1963 
only  34  per  cent  of  this  age  group 
carried  spikes.  However,  in  1962  that 
figure  was  41  per  cent.  Fewer  fine 
antlered  bucks  were  examined  in  the 
older  age  classes  than  were  checked 
in  1963;  but  still  a good  number  of 
big  racks  were  recorded.  A 4/2-year- 
old  buck  from  McKean  County  with 
12  points  was  the  best  head  officially 
checked.  Another  buck  with  13  points 
taken  in  Bradford  County  passed 
through  the  Tunkhannock  Station  but 
because  of  its  frozen  jaws  could  not 
be  aged.  For  the  sake  of  uniformity  a 
point  must  measure  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  to  be  counted  in 
this  study. 

The  heaviest  buck  weighed  was 
from  Clarion  County.  The  deer  was 
a 4/2-year-old  that  totaled  180  pounds 
field  dressed.  The  lightest  deer 
checked  was  a 75-pounder,  age  2/2 
years,  from  McKean  County.  Both  of 
these  animals  were  examined  at  the 


FORREST  COUNTY  PRODUCED  these 
two  fine  8-pointers  for  Allan  Knauf  and 
Paul  Wetzel,  both  of  Greenville.  They 
were  checked  at  the  Clarion  station. 

PGC  Photo  by  Bob  Parlaman 


FOUR-POINT  ALBINO  was  checked  at 
the  Clarion  County  deer  examination  sta- 
tion by  Russell  Meyer,  Land  Manager 
from  Waterford.  Fred  Beary  bagged  the 
deer  in  Clarion  County. 

PGC  Photo  by  Bob  Parlaman 
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PGC  Photo  by  S.  Kish 

DEER  CHECK  STATION  at  Tunkhannock  manned  by  Game  Biologist  Arnold  Hayden 
and  Land  Manager  William  Fulmer.  A nice  13-point  buck  killed  in  Bradford  County 
passed  through  this  station. 


Clarion  Station.  Average  weights  in 
most  cases  compared  favorably  with 
the  averages  found  other  years.  In 
some  counties  such  as  Bradford,  Tioga, 
Wyoming  and  Clarion  the  average 
weight  for  1/2-year-old  deer  even 
showed  improvement.  The  poorest 
deer  again  came  from  upper  Clinton, 
lower  Potter  County  and  Cameron 
County. 

Of  all  the  specimens  examined  at 
the  three  stations,  65  per  cent  were  1% 
years  old.  This  is  in  line  with  what 
should  be  expected  under  the  Game 
Commission’s  management  program. 
The  oldest  buck  checked  was  a 7/2- 

GAME  BIOLOGIST  STAN  FORBES 
weighs  a nice  120-pounder  for  Mrs.  James 
O.  Smith,  R.  D.  2,  Clarion.  She  was  the 
first  lady  to  present  a buck  at  the  Clarion 
Check  Station.  Photo  by  B.  Parlaman 


year-old  that  was  shot  in  Lycoming 
County  and  recorded  at  Allenwood. 

An  antlered  doe  was  examined  at 
the  Allenwood  station  and  at  Clarion 
a pure  albino  buck  shot  in  Clarion 
County  was  checked. 

This  year  the  three  stations  oper- 
ated only  during  the  first  week  of  the 
antlered  deer  season.  Additional  bio- 
logical information  was  obtained 
throughout  the  remainder  of  antlered 
deer  season  and  antlerless  season  by 
examination  of  bucks  and  does  in  cold 
storage  plants  and  other  establish- 
ments that  processed  deer.  Facts 
learned  from  these  examinations  show 
the  quality  of  food  conditions  for  the 
areas  where  these  deer  were  shot. 
Also,  a study  of  the  number  of  deer 
found  in  each  age  class  reveals  the 
rate  the  deer  herd  is  increasing  or 
decreasing,  and  to  what  extent,  and 
also  serves  as  a basis  for  the  deer  man- 
agement program  for  coming  years. 

Aside  from  the  research  activities 
conducted  at  these  stations,  there 
were  several  displays  set  up  depicting 
different  phases  of  the  Commission’s 
management  program.  Free  literature 
concerning  deer  was  given  out.  All  of 
this  material  was  provided  by  the 
Division  of  Information  and  Educa- 
tion. GAME  NEWS  subscriptions  sold 
very  well.  A total  of  257  subscription 
orders  were  taken  at  Tunkhannock 
alone. 
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An  Addition  to  His  Room  . . . 


Danny’s  Remarkable 
Clothes  Tree 

By  Don  Shiner 

Photos  by  the  Author 


A CLOTHES  TREE  brought  a 
wonderful  improvement  from 
Danny’s  slipshod  ways.  In  his  con- 
stant haste  to  be  outdoors  with  his 
peers  after  school  hours,  he  dashed 
into  the  house  dropping  jacket  and 
sweater  on  one  chair,  cap  on  another, 


THIS  SPORTSMAN'S  clothes  tree  helped 
Danny  improve  his  housecleaning  habits. 


books  somewhere  else.  Ilis  room  re- 
flected much  the  same  careless  atti- 
tude, with  one  sock  on  the  floor, 
rumpled  trousers  on  the  bed  and  shirt 
draped  over  a desk  chair.  There 
seemed  no  solution  to  the  problem. 
Danny,  like  most  boys  his  age,  was  in 
a stage  where  tidiness  was  the  farthest 
thing  from  mind,  if  indeed  he  thought 
about  it  at  all! 

His  mother  was  most  unhappy  about 
the  situation.  Scolding  him  constantly 
helped  little.  Needed  was  a motivat- 
ing cause  which  would  encourage 
Danny  to  be  more  tidy  about  his  per- 
sonal habits. 

“Maybe  a sportsman’s  clothes  tree 
would  do  the  trick,”  his  father  an- 
nounced one  evening  at  the  dining 
table. 

This  particular  evening  Danny  fin- 
ished his  school  work  and  cast  about 
the  house  looking  for  something  to  do. 
The  TV  programming  included  only 
horror-type  films  for  the  evening,  the 
type  which  Danny  was  forbidden  to 
see.  It  was  an  appropriate  time  to  call 
him  into  the  workshop  and  put  him  to 
work  jig-sawing  a big  gray  squirrel 
from  a soft  pine  board  for  the  clothes 
tree  decoration. 

“What’s  this  squirrel  for?”  Danny 
asked,  puzzled  over  the  need  for  the 
outline  penciled  on  the  lumber. 

“We’re  making  you  a clothes  tree,” 
his  father  remarked.  “Bet  you  will 
like  a clothes  post  decorated  with  fish 
and  game  cutouts,  maybe  shotgun 
shell  pegs,  too,  in  your  room.  Hang 
your  hunting  coat,  cap  and  other 
jackets,  too,  on  the  clothes  tree  and 
they’ll  remain  there  where  you  can 


SO 
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always  find  them  at  a moment’s 
notice.” 

“Hey,  that’s  a swell  idea,”  Danny 
quipped.  “Can  we  finish  the  tree  to- 
night?” 

The  jigsaw  motor  whined  loudly 
as  it  bit  into  the  pine  board.  As  he 
guided  the  blade  around  the  squirrel 
outline,  a fragrant  pine  scent  filled 
the  workshop.  He  asked  what  kind  of 
wood  gave  off  this  delightful  aroma. 

“It’s  white  pine,”  his  father  an- 
swered. 

“Is  white  pine  the  best  wood  to  use 
for  building  houses  and  furniture?” 
Danny  asked  when  he  handed  the 
squirrel  cutout  to  his  father. 

“White  pine  is  soft  wood,  easily  cut, 
shaped  and  worked  into  various  ar- 
ticles. This  is  but  one  kind  of  tree 
that  grows  in  our  Pennsylvania  forests. 
Others  are  much  better  for  specific 
purposes.  That  chart  above  the  work- 
bench,” his  father  said,  gesturing  with 
his  hand,  “lists  the  majority  of  trees 
and  the  best  uses  for  lumber  from 
each.” 

While  his  father  drew  two  large 
circles  on  plywood  to  serve  as  the 
base  of  the  clothes  tree,  Danny  studied 
the  wall  chart  and  read  aloud  the 
names  of  trees  which  grow  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  uses  for  each  one. 


THE  LARGER  circle  is  fitted  directly 
beneath  the  smaller  disk  which  is  fas- 
tened to  the  two-inch  square  post  with 
wood  screws. 


Name  of  Tree 

White  Pine 
Pitch  Pine 
Red  Pine 
Eastern  Larch 
Black  Spruce 
Eastern  Hemlock 
Balsam  Fir 
White  Cedar 
Red  Cedar 
Black  Walnut 
Butternut 
Shagbark  Hickory 
Quaking  Aspen 
Cottonwood  Poplar 
Paper  Birch 
Gray  Birch 
Black  Cherry 


Distinctive  Uses 

Finishing  lumber,  millwork,  siding. 

Fuel,  charcoal. 

House  construction,  sills. 

Railroad  ties,  fence  posts,  telegraph  poles. 
Construction,  posts,  ships. 

Construction,  inside  and  outside. 

Paper  pulp,  light  construction. 

Poles,  fencing,  shingles,  tub-staves. 

Pencils,  fence  posts,  cedar  chests. 

Gun  stocks,  furniture,  shipbuilding,  interior  finish. 
Furniture,  interior  finish. 

Tool  handles,  farm  implements,  furniture. 

Paper  pulp,  excelsior. 

Woodenware,  boxes,  pulp,  furniture  parts. 

Spools,  hoops,  fuel,  pulp. 

Same  as  above. 

Furniture,  flooring 
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Beech 

Chestnut 

White  Oak 
Burr  Oak 
Black  Oak 
Scarlet  Oak 
Pin  Oak 
Slippery  Elm 
White  Elm 
Magnolia 
Tulip 
Sassafras 
Red  Gum 

Sycamore 
Weeping  Willow 
Hackberry 
Red  Mulberry 
Witch  Hazel 
Mountain  Ash 
Shadbrush 
Honey  Locust 
Staghorn  Sumach 
Sugar  Maple 
Red  Maple 
Box  Elder 
Horse  Chestnut 
Basswood 

Flowering  Dogwood 
Sour  Gum 
Persimmon 
White  Ash 


Chairs,  woodenware,  containers,  fuel. 

Furniture,  interior  finish,  picture  frames,  tiles,  fence 
posts. 

Useful  alike  inside  and  outside. 

Shipbuilding,  furniture. 

Construction,  barrels,  yellow  dye  from  bark. 

Chiefly  for  fuel. 

Rough  construction,  interior  decorating. 

Fence  posts,  ribs  of  small  boats,  wheel  hubs. 

Barrels,  shipbuilding. 

Cabinet  making. 

Very  valuable  commercially. 

Fencing,  barrels,  young  root  has  pleasant  taste. 
Outside  finish  of  houses,  furniture.  Sap  used  in  chew- 
ing gum. 

Cigar  boxes,  furniture,  interior  finish. 

Little  value  except  for  fuel. 

Furniture. 

Boat  building,  fences. 

Distillate  is  made  from  twigs,  bark. 

No  commercial  value. 

Tool  handles,  fishing  rod  parts. 

Posts,  rough  construction. 

Souvenir  manufacturing,  small  cabinets. 

Flooring,  cabinet  work.  Sap  yields  sugar. 

Chairs,  woodenware. 

Furniture,  interior  finish,  paper  pulp. 

Wood  used  by  wood  carvers,  turners. 

Furniture  parts,  woodenware,  pulp. 

Shuttles,  mallets,  pulleys,  rules. 

Fruit  crates,  house  movers’  rolling  blocks. 

Mallets,  shuttles.  Takes  fine  polish. 

Agricultural  implements,  furniture,  oars,  tool  handles. 


DANNY  PAINTED  the  squirrel  cutout  to 
an  amazing  likeness  of  a nutcracker. 


His  father  handed  the  two  pieces 
of  plywood,  containing  the  circular 
outlines,  to  Danny  with  instructions 
to  saw  carefully  along  the  penciled 
line.  When  these  were  completed,  the 
smaller  circle  was  fastened  to  a two- 
inch  square  post.  Later  the  smaller 
circle  was  glued  permanently  on  top 
of  the  larger  circular  cutout. 

Next  the  boy’s  father  demonstrated 
the  technique  of  painting  the  squirrel 
silhouette  with  short  brush  strokes  of 
white,  black  and  brown  over  a gray 
color  base,  to  simulate  fur.  The  result 
was  a remarkable  likeness  of  the  nut- 
cracker. 

A trout  cut  from  the  same  soft  pine 
material,  and  then  painted,  together 
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FINALLY  THE  SQUIRREL  and  shotgun 
shell  pegs  are  added  to  complete  the  tree. 

with  dowel  pegs  covered  with  empty 
shotgun  shells  completed  the  clothes 
tree. 

Next  day  when  Danny  arrived  from 
school,  he  found,  to  his  delight,  the 
clothes  tree  standing  in  one  corner  of 
the  room.  Several  empty  coat  hangers 
hung  invitingly  from  the  shotgun  shell 
pegs.  The  tree  looked  so  much  a part 
of  a sportsman’s  decor  that  he  eagerly 
draped  his  jacket  over  one  of  the 
hangers.  Danny  was  so  impressed 
with  the  tree  that  he  brought  several 
of  his  friends  into  the  room  to  show 
off  the  new  wildlife  decoration. 

“Did  you  hang  up  your  clothes  to- 
day, or  drop  them  as  usual  on  the 
nearest  chair  inside  the  door?”  Father 
asked  as  they  sat  down  to  dinner. 

“That  tree  is  real  neat,  Dad.  I 
showed  it  to  Billy  and  Ricky  and  both 
> want  to  build  one  with  their  dads,” 
r Danny  answered. 

s The  tree  did  indeed  improve  on 
1 Danny’s  slipshod  ways.  It  was  not  a 
; cure-all,  but  there  was  a remarkable 
improvement  during  the  ensuing 
r weeks. 

j His  father  was  pleased  with  Danny’s 
change  of  habit,  and  liked  the  actual 
] appearance  of  the  clothes  tree,  too. 
1 He  decided  to  assemble  another  tree 
f for  the  hunting  camp  of  which  he  is  a 
I member.  The  clothes  tree,  with  its 
t appealing  wildlife  cutouts,  would  pro- 
. vide  the  big  game  hunters  with  a 
place  to  hang  their  coats  and  hats,  and 
e would  improve  the  tidiness  of  that 
r cabin,  too! 
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SHOOTING  UNDER  ACTUAL  hunting  conditions  is  far  removed  from  the  so-called 
instinctive  setup  on  the  modern  archery  field  range. 


Let's  Quit  Kidding  About  . . . 

Instinctive  Shooting 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  hy  the  Author 


IT  IS  about  time  that  archers  nation- 
wide recognize  that  the  so-called 
instinctive  shooting,  which  is  being 
done  today,  is  a misnomer.  Although 
this  type  of  shooting  has  its  place, 
there  is  also  a place  for  more  truly 
instinctive  shooting.  We  have  enough 
experience  behind  us  that  nomencla- 
ture can  he  rearranged  to  properly 
designate  the  various  types  of  shoot- 
ing. 

Freestyle  is  a misnomer  in  itself. 
Those  who  use  the  so-called  freestyle 
method  are  sight  shooters— pure  and 
simple.  In  fact,  certain  restrictions  for 
sight  shooters  relative  to  stabilizers 
and  optics  are  currently  being  dis- 
cussed. There  is  nothing  free  about  a 
style  which  imposes  any  restrictions 
whatsoever.  So,  let’s  call  it  sight  shoot- 
ing and  be  done  with  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  present  instinc- 
tive shooting  is  so  far  removed  from 


the  true  meaning  of  the  word  that  it 
becomes  a bit  ridiculous.  This  has 
already  been  recognized  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  country  where  this 
type  of  shooting  is  more  correctly 
called  bare  bow  hunting.  At  the  risk 
of  free  advertising  for  a bow  manu- 
facturer who  pronounces  the  name  of 
his  bow  the  same,  we’ll  go  along  with 
this  one. 

A bare  bow  is  one  which  has  abso- 
lutely no  attachments,  marks  or  other 
aids  which  might  in  any  way  assist 
the  shooter  in  finding  the  target.  This 
might  at  first  glance  appear  to  be  the 
answer  to  instinctive  shooting,  and 
the  reader  might  question  why  there 
is  any  argument  in  this  quarter  over 
the  designation.  However,  behind  this 
recommended  switch  to  the  bare  bow 
designation  is  a series  of  events  which 
emphasizes  the  human  element. 

When  field  tournaments  were  first 
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jopularized  after  World  War  II,  most 
archers  were  simply  too  naive  and 
aonest  to  consider  anything  other  than 
a bare  bow  for  shooting.  Sights  were 
practically  unheard  of  and  were  not 
widely  used.  Distances  on  field  courses 
were  not  marked.  The  archer  who 
stepped  up  to  a shooting  stake  was 
pretty  much  on  his  own. 

Then,  the  mechanical  element  en- 
tered the  picture.  Archers  were  soon 
asing  a system  of  lines,  pins,  paper, 
paste-ons  and  various  other  aids  to 
help  them  determine  the  distance  to 
:he  target.  Since  distances  were  not 
marked,  some  of  the  slyer  ones  used 
a tape  measure  to  find  the  exact  dis- 
tance and  then  practiced  to  find  out 
where  to  place  the  mark  on  their  bows 
to  increase  their  scores.  In  fact,  it 
became  so  bad  that  the  so-called  in- 
stinctive shooter  was  forced  to  actually 
buy  a data  sheet  showing  the  dis- 
tances on  a course  if  he  wished  to  be 
an  a competitive  level  with  others  in 
bis  class.  Some  sneaks  made  a real 
killing  selling  these  distances. 


Outwitted  Restrictions 

Rules  tightened,  but  human  in- 
genuity overcame  many  of  the  official 
restrictions.  It  was  no  longer  logical 
to  not  mark  the  distances  at  the  vari- 
aus  targets.  Consequently,  although 
the  instinctive  shooter  had  no  me- 
chanical assist  on  his  bow,  the  mo- 
ment he  checked  the  known  distance 
to  the  target  he  was  no  longer  an  in- 
stinctive shooter.  Even  a point  of  aim, 
where  the  distance  is  known,  elimi- 
nates any  purity  of  instinct  for  the 
archer. 

Truly  instinctive  shooting  to  the 
extent  of  its  limited  refinements  is  of 
aid  only  to  the  bow  hunter.  Target 
shooting  is  a great  help  in  develop- 
ing shooting  ability  and  the  proper 
muscles,  but  it  is  no  substitute  for 
. normal  field  or  woodland  hunting  con- 
ditions. There  is  no  man  alive  wha 
can  consistently  judge  distances  in  the 
woods.  He  who  claims  he  can  do  so 
makes  himself  appear  as  ridiculous  as 


the  person  who  claims  he  has  a sense 
of  direction.  Human  judgment  on  dis- 
tance or  direction  must  rely  upon 
factors  or  objects  which  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  brain  through  the  eyes. 
Unless  there  is  something  within  vision 
which  can  assist  judgment,  the  shooter 
is  lost. 


Good  Judgments 

In  familiar  surroundings,  any  vet- 
eran archer  can  make  good  judgments 
based  upon  preconception.  For  ex- 
ample, he  knows  that  the  average 
home-building  lot  is  close  to  50  feet 
wide.  The  archer  can  quickly  tell  how 
far  away  an  object  is  under  such  sur- 
roundings. He  also  knows  the  approxi- 
mate height  of  his  automobile,  and 
anything  located  near  it,  quickly  re- 
lates itself  in  size  to  this  known  factor. 
But,  take  this  same  person  out  into 
the  woods  where  there  is  no  uniform- 
ity of  tree  size  or  thickness,  and  where 
there  are  varying  conditions  of  terrain 
and  elevation,  and  he  must  rely  on 
purely  educated  guesswork. 

Even  my  dictionary  is  a bit  confused 
in  its  interpretation  of  what  the  word 
instinct  means.  It  calls  it  “a  natural 
tendency;  unconscious  skill;  as  an 
instinct  for  direction.”  Since  there  is 
no  true  instinct  for  direction,  which 
you  can  prove  to  yourself  very  easily 
by  wearing  a blindfold  or  stepping 
into  the  woods  on  a foggy  day,  the 
lexicographer  who  came  up  with  that 
one  was  off  base.  The  same  diction- 
ary, under  the  psychological  definition, 
calls  instinct  a “more  or  less  complex, 
stereotyped  reaction  which,  under 
given  stimuli,  accomplishes  a definite 
end,  but  is  performed  without  de- 
pendence upon  reason  or  intelligence.” 
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My  scores  can  frequently  prove  at 
least  the  truth  of  this  definition. 

Using  the  term  rather  loosely,  I 
would  like  to  see  some  purely  instinc- 
tive shoots  or  tournaments.  However, 
it  would  probably  be  necessary  to 
change  the  shooting  stakes  directly 
before  the  tournament  or  some  cheat 
would  find  a way  to  beat  the  system. 

It  becomes  a bit  difficult  here  to 
imply  that  not  all  archers  are  honest 
since  the  general  run  of  people  I have 
met  are  of  certainly  above  average 
caliber  relative  to  sportsmanship.  But, 
it  takes  only  one  out  of  a given  group 
to  foul  up  the  detail. 

At  this  writing,  there  is  a move  afoot 
to  change  the  classification  of  shoot- 
ers. It  would  seem  that  there  is  also  a 
need  to  change  the  classification  of 
shooting. 

Call  It  Sight  Shooting 

Let’s  establish  rules  for  sight  shoot- 
ing and  call  it  that.  Then,  let’s  take 
away  this  word  instinctive  from  bare 
bow  shooting  and  give  this  a name 
and  rules  of  procedure  and  behavior. 
Bare  bow  seems  to  cover  the  classifi- 
cation. But,  let  us  not  do  away  with 
what  might  be  considered  the  closest 
thing  to  instinctive  shooting.  We 
might  keep  the  term  alive  for  want  of 
a more  definitive  title. 

Just  prior  to  the  big  game  hunting 
season  would  be  a time  for  an  in- 
stinctive shoot.  Probably  the  hunters’ 
round  would  be  more  practical  for  this 
type  of  tournament.  It  would  be  nec- 
essary to  set  the  stakes  for  each  shoot 
without  the  use  of  a measuring  tape. 
And,  it  might  be  necessary  to  use  the 
backs  of  the  targets  to  get  away  from 
the  now  present  yardage  tags  which 
exist  on  every  field  range.  Otherwise, 
it  would  be  relatively  easy  to  estimate 
distances  based  on  the  known  distance 
from  the  permanent  shooting  stake. 

Since  this  type  of  shooting  would  be 
primarily  to  assist  hunters  in  learning 
to  approximate  distances  under  field 
conditions,  it  may  not  have  a place 
in  regular  tournament  scoring.  There 


are  too  many  differences  among  estab- 
lished field  ranges  because  of  terrain 
and  surroundings  to  make  it  fair  to 
compare  scores  from  various  courses. 
Nevertheless,  it  should  provide  an  in- 
teresting diversion  from  the  more 
common  practices  now  enjoyed. 

Fewer  Misses 

One  thing  is  certain.  There  would 
be  fewer  horrible  misses  at  big  game 
by  those  who  excel  on  either  target 
or  field  course  shooting  when  the 
hunting  season  rolls  around.  The  very 
fact  that  most  excellent  sight  shooters 
revert  to  the  instinctive  method  when 
going  for  big  game  is  proof  enough 
of  the  differences  in  skill  needed  for 
the  two  aspects  of  the  sport. 

It  is  recognized  here  that  bow 
shooting  both  on  the  range  and  in  the 
field  is  certain  to  have  growing  pains. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  view  of  the 
tremendous  advances  in  both  partici- 
pation and  equipment  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  However,  much 
difficulty  can  be  avoided  in  the  future 
by  taking  a new  look  at  archery  in 
light  of  its  recent  history.  As  the  effort  j 
is  being  made  to  simplify  classifica- 
tions for  shooters,  it  is  equally  impor- 1 
tant  to  reclassify  and  standardize  the 
type  of  shooting. 

Archery  has  grown  up. 

PHOTO  TAKEN  15  years  ago  when  a 
plain  stake  marked  distance  and  all 
shooting  was  "instinctive."  Note  the 
"primitive"  equipment. 
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Photos  by  the  Author 

THE  SPECIES  OF  BIRD  used  as  decoy  will  determine  the  species  trapped.  The 
"catch  box"  shows  several  dozen  blackbirds  which  fell  victim  to  the  decoy  trap. 
Birds  can  be  removed  periodically  and  humanely  dispatched. 

A Possible  Solution  . . . 

Decoy  Trap  Shows  Promise 
Of  Blackbird  Control 

By  Murray  Fisk 
Wyoming  County  Agent 


MURRAY,  what  can  I do  for  these 
blackbirds  eating  my  sweet  com 
crop?” 

“Hey,  get  those  grackles  out  of  my 
strawberry  patch.” 

“The  redwings  are  eating  me  out  of 
my  corn  crop.” 

1 These  and  similar  complaints  have 
[ been  falling  on  my  ears  for  several 
' years.  And  always  I had  the  standard 
answer.  Get  a carbide  gun  or  fire- 
crackers or  some  other  scare  device. 
All  that  does,  really,  is  to  chase  them 
; into  a neighboring  field. 

This  past  summer  we  surveyed  the 
i farmers  in  Wyoming  County  and 
1 found  that  70  per  cent  of  them  were 
experiencing  crop  damage  from  this 
pestiferous  bird.  What  the  actual  dol- 
lar loss  was  is  difficult  if  not  impos- 
| sible  to  determine.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains—some  species  of  blackbirds  are 
causing  damage  and  something  must 
be  done  to  control  their  devastation. 


We  contacted  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  they  suggested 
setting  up  a decoy  trap  designed  espe- 
cially “for  the  birds”— blackbirds.  We 
took  their  advice  and  set  up  a pilot 
demonstration  in  Wyoming  County. 
This  trap  shows  real  promise  as  a 
control  measure. 

On  September  4,  this  demonstration 
model  of  the  “decoy  blackbird  trap” 
was  erected  on  the  farm  of  J.  J.  Shupp 
by  a group  of  Wyoming  County  farm- 
ers and  myself.  Construction  was 
supervised  by  Dr.  James  Lindzey, 
Leader  of  the  Penn  State  Wildlife 
Research  Unit,  and  “Dob”  Studholme 
of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

On  September  17  we  put  15  decoy 
birds  in  this  trap.  Our  first  two  weeks 
of  operating  the  trap  caught  over 
2,500  cowbirds  and  red-winged  black- 
birds. It  shows  promise  of  being  a 
selective  tool  for  capturing  and  re- 
moving birds  which  have  been  caus- 
ing damage. 
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The  “decoy  blackbird  trap”  is  18  by 
40  feet.  It  is  five  feet  five  inches  high. 
The  top  is  covered  with  one-inch 
poultry  mesh.  Total  cost  of  all  sup- 
plies purchased  was  $75.  On  the  right 
is  the  operator’s  entrance  gate,  the 
box  on  the  left  is  a catching  box  that 
holds  birds  when  they  are  driven  from 
the  large  trap.  The  bird  entrance  to 
the  trap  is  in  the  top.  It  is  a 2 x 4-foot 
piece  of  welded  wire  with  a 2 x 4-inch 
rectangular  opening  located  near  the 
center  of  the  trap. 

The  birds  drop  down  through  this 
opening  but  cannot  fly  out.  The  trap 
is  baited  with  cracked  corn  directly 
under  the  top  entrance.  Food  and 
water  must  always  be  available  in  the 
trap  for  the  birds.  It  will  usually 
catch  the  same  kind  of  birds  that  are 
used  as  decoys.  For  example,  we  orig- 
inally used  cowbirds  as  decoys  and 
that  is  what  we  caught.  When  red- 
wings and  cowbirds  were  used  as  de- 
coys, it  caught  redwings  and  cowbirds. 

Desirable  birds  can  be  driven  into 
the  catching  box  and  released.  The 
depredating  birds  causing  the  crop 
damage  can  be  killed  in  some  humane 
way. 

The  catching  cage  should  be  con- 
structed so  it  can  be  detached  from 
the  main  trap  for  ease  in  removing 
desirable  birds  and  destroying  the 


others.  A permit  for  construction  of 
this  type  of  trap  must  be  obtained 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission through  the  local  District 
Game  Protector.  There  is  no  charge 
for  the  permit. 

Because  occasional  birds  other  than 
blackbirds  may  be  caught,  it  is  desir- 
able that  the  Federal  Agent  of  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  be 
contacted  so  that  an  appropriate  Fed- 
eral permit  can  also  be  obtained. 
Western  Pennsylvania  farmers  should 
contact  E.  J.  Baker,  U.  S.  Game  Man- 
agement Agent,  Hatch  Hill  Boad,  B. 
D.  2,  Meadville,  for  the  permit.  Farm- 
ers from  other  sections  may  be  issued 
the  permit  by  Samuel  T.  Miller,  U.  S. 
Game  Management  Agent  in  Charge. 
Box  266,  Dover.  There  is  no  charge 
for  this  permit.  Detailed  plans  for  this 
trap  can  be  obtained  from  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Washington. 
D.  C.  20240. 

( Reprinted  with  permission  from 
the  December  12,  1964,  issue  of  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer.) 

Editor’s  Note — Permits  will  be  is- 
sued only  in  locations  suffering  ex- 
treme damage  to  crops  from  large 
concentrations  of  these  specific 
birds.  Blackbirds,  cowbirds,  grack- 
les,  and  starlings. 


DOB  STUDHOLME,  U.  S.  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE,  shows  an  automatic 
carbide  gun,  a scare  device,  to  the  author,  Wyoming  County  farmers  and  Phil  Sloan, 
District  Game  Protector  in  Wyoming  County.  The  decoy  trap  in  the  background 
contains  several  hundred  cowbirds  and  red-winged  blackbirds. 
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THE  "T"  DESIGN.  Easy  and  inexpensive  to  build,  it  is  probably  the  most  useful  of 
all  shooting  platforms.  The  ruggedness  of  this  bench  insures  its  solidity  for  many 
years.  Legs  are  sunk  into  ground  below  frost  line. 


One  Way  to  Improve  Your  Shooting  . . . 


Oam  ^ TRedt? 


By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  the  Author 


TO  THE  Pennsylvania  hunter,  the 
need  for  a bench  rest  may  seem  as 
remote  as  the  need  of  a resin  factory 
would  be  to  a violinist.  Even  the 
thought  of  it  seems  ridiculous  to  him 
since  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
practical  purpose  served  by  owning 
one.  For  one  thing,  the  average  hunter 
does  little  shooting  throughout  the 
year  except  prior  to  big  game  season, 
and  then  he  allows  himself  only  a few 
warm  up  shots.  These  are  usually  fired 
where  he  does  not  have  a decent  place 
to  shoot  and  where  he  has  little  or  no 
chance  to  find  out  whether  his  rifle  is 
actually  sighted  in.  This  brief  associ- 
ation does  nothing  to  improve  his 
shooting  ability  and  even  fails  to 
familiarize  him  with  his  own  rifle. 
When  opening  day  arrives,  he  enters 
the  woods  with  a rifle  that  feels 
strange  in  his  hands,  and  he  is  not 
sure  just  what  it  will  do.  A simple 
bench  rest  could  prevent  this. 

The  name  bench  rest  is  somewhat 
aaisleading  because  it  suggests  that  it 
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is  used  exclusively  by  a very  small 
group  of  pin-point  specialists.  Also, 
it  makes  the  hunter  think  of  heavy 
barreled,  strange  looking  rifles  with 
20X  scopes  and  10-shot  groups  no 
larger  than  the  head  of  a .30-30.  He 
just  doesn’t  associate  the  fact  that  it 
can  be  used  as  successfully  with  his 
own  chuck  outfit  or  favorite  big  game 
rifle.  It  does  not  occur  to  him  that  he, 
too,  can  benefit  by  using  the  bench, 
or,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  that  it 
might  increase  his  chances  of  downing 
his  buck.  On  top  of  all  the  many  bene- 
fits, it  will  introduce  him  to  a whole 
new  realm  of  shooting  pleasure. 

But  I suppose  on  the  surface  it  does 
seem  to  be  a waste  of  time  and  money. 


A GOOD  BENCH  REST  is  not  only  useful  to  the  serious  target  or  varmint  hunter 
but  to  the  occasional  deer  hunter,  too.  On  the  left  a deer  hunter  tunes  up  his  favorite 
venison  getter,  while  the  right  photo  illustrates  the  accuracy  addict  with  complete 
paraphernalia. 


The  work  and  expense  involved  ap- 
pear to  overshadow  any  benefits  that 
could  be  derived  from  owning  a rest. 
Realizing  that  thousands  of  Pennsyl- 
vania big  game  hunters  fire  less  than 
a box  of  shells  a year,  the  need  for  a 
shooting  table  does  seem  absurd. 

I concurred  with  this  line  of  think- 
ing for  a number  of  years  until  I had 
an  opportunity  to  shoot  a couple  of 
rifles  over  a good  bench  rest.  As  I sat 
there  in  comfort  making  the  necessary 
adjustments  and  realizing  how  much 
easier  it  was  to  shoot  from  the  bench, 
I changed  my  attitude  toward  the 
bench  rest  and  opened  up  a whole 
new  world  of  shooting  pleasure  and 
gun  knowledge.  Prior  to  this  event,  I 
would  zero  a rifle  using  whatever  rest 
was  available,  and  I tested  my  hand 
loads  much  in  the  same  manner.  It 
wasn’t  that  I didn’t  get  some  good  re- 
sults or  that  everything  I did  was 
wrong,  but  the  experience  proved  to 
me  that  shooting  from  a solid,  sturdy 
table  at  a known  distance  had  definite 
advantages. 

When  we  consider  that  the  true 
bench  rest  shooter  with  all  his  precise 
equipment  uses  the  bench  to  bring 
out  the  finest  in  himself  and  his  equip- 
ment, it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
you  and  I can  profit  by  using  one,  too. 

Perhaps  I should  describe  what  a 
bench  rest  is  and  something  about  its 
construction.  Without  going  into  a 


lot  of  details,  it  is  safe  to  state  that  a 
bench  rest  is  nothing  more  than  a 
heavy,  well-constructed  shooting  table. 
It  is  usually  made  out  of  thick  plank- 
ing lumber  with  the  legs  imbedded 
in  the  ground  below  frost  level.  Every-  , 
thing  about  the  bench  is  built  for  * 
strength  and  durability,  and  the  end 
result  need  not  be  pretty— just  strong. 
The  sole  purpose  of  the  bench  is  to 
give  the  shooter  a comfortable,  steady 
place  from  which  to  shoot.  When 
shooting  from  one  of  these  tables,  you 
are  not  trying  to  prove  how  well  you  | 
can  shoot,  but  you  are  attempting  to 
find  out  how  well  your  rifle  can  shoot. 
Also,  there  is  much  more  to  learn  from 
the  bench  than  just  where  the  rifle  is 
placing  its  shots.  Probably,  the  most 
important  thing  learned  at  the  rest  is 
trigger  control.  Regardless  of  how  fine 
a rifle  you  own  or  how  expensive  your 
sights  are,  the  heart  of  precision  shoot- 
ing lies  in  the  squeeze  of  the  trigger. 
This  is  especially  true  to  the  chuck! 
hunter,  target  shooter,  and,  in  fact,  to  i 
any  hunter  who  is  required  to  makei 
a difficult  shot.  This  problem  cam 
easily  be  taken  care  of  by  a little  I 
shooting  at  the  bench. 

Besides  getting  the  feel  of  the  trig- 
ger and  correctly  setting  the  sights 
there  are  many  other  things  that  bench 
shooting  offers.  These  include  proper! 
breathing,  holding  the  rifle  without 
canting  it,  and  knowing  the  correct 
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sight  picture  to  take  regardless  of 
what  type  of  sight  is  on  your  rifle. 
Shooting  a couple  of  boxes  of  shells 
from  the  bench  will  give  you  a new 
insight  on  your  rifle  and  on  your  own 
shooting  ability.  As  the  shooting  pro- 
gresses you  actually  understand  your 
rifle  and  its  potential,  and  there  will 
be  no  doubt  as  to  what  you  can  do 
with  it.  If  a hunter  learned  only  to 
know  his  rifle  and  what  he  can  do  with 
it,  the  bench  rest  has  been  a real  asset 
to  him.  When  a shot  is  missed  at  a 
chuck  or  deer,  the  hunter  seldom 
knows  exactly  what  went  wrong.  It 
may  look  as  though  the  bullet  went 
high  or  to  the  side,  but  who  can  actu- 
ally tell  under  hunting  conditions. 
When  you  fire  from  a solid  rest  into 
a target,  the  results  unfold  before 
your  eyes,  and  there  is  no  question  as 
to  where  the  bullet  hit  because  the 
hole  in  the  paper  target  is  conclusive 
proof.  Frequent  shooting  under  these 
conditions  points  out  your  mistakes 
and  bad  habits  and  offers  you  a 
chance  to  correct  them.  The  satis- 
faction of  finally  putting  bullet  after 
bullet  where  you  want  it  and  knowing 
why  you  are  doing  it,  will  repay  a 
dozen  times  over  for  whatever  time 
and  effort  the  bench  rest  required. 
Keep  in  mind  that  the  good  habits 

FRONT  SANDBAG  REST.  The  weight  of 
this  unit  guarantees  a steady  support  for 
your  rifle.  The  locking  nut  and  leveling 
bolts  insure  adequate  adjustment  for  all 
types  of  rifles. 
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you  acquire  in  bench  shooting  will 
carry  over  into  the  field,  and,  even 
though  you  may  not  be  aware  of  it, 
your  next  deer  may  be  the  result  of  a 
summer’s  shooting  at  the  bench  rest. 

For  the  serious  hand  loader,  the 
bench  is  a must.  If  he  truly  wants  to 
know  what  his  loads  will  do,  he  must 
fire  them  from  something  that  will 
remove  most  of  the  human  error.  A 
simple  homemade  shooting  table 
would  be  his  answer.  By  keeping  the 
necessary  data  and  records,  the  hand 
loader  will  soon  be  able  to  discover 
just  how  well  his  loads  do  in  the  rifle 
for  which  he  is  loading  and  what 
groups  he  can  expect  from  it.  He  may 
learn  that  one  particular  load  which 
groups  well  in  one  .243  will  not  be 
nearly  as  effective  in  another  .243. 
These  are  some  of  the  things  the 
bench  will  teach  over  a period  of  time. 

In  shooting  from  the  rest,  a definite 
plan  must  be  used  to  obtain  the  best 
results.  Just  haphazard  firing  will  gain 
nothing  and  only  waste  ammunition. 
Group  shooting  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  accepted  way  of  testing  a load 
or  a rifle.  Using  the  same  setup,  sight 
picture,  and  trigger  pull  on  every  shot 
will  show  the  shooter  exactly  what  his 
rifle  and  loads  are  doing.  At  first  his 
groups  may  be  somewhat  large,  but, 

ADJUSTABLE  REAR  STOCK  STAND. 
Two  back  levers  allow  quick  adjustment 
for  elevation  and  the  wheel  with  threaded 
bolt  provides  more  precise  leveling.  This 
is  a companion  piece  to  a solid  front 
stand. 
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after  he  has  learned  to  overcome 
some  of  the  pitfalls  that  were  men- 
tioned earlier  in  this  article,  he  will 
be  gratified  by  seeing  the  groups 
shrink.  Don't  expect  too  much  from 
your  big  game  rifle.  Unlike  the  chuck 
rifle  that  must  be  capable  of  firing 
small  groups,  the  big  game  rifle  will 
be  proving  its  worth  if  it  fires  2 to 
3-inch  groups  at  a hundred  yards. 

There  are  several  types  of  benches 
that  can  be  built,  and  any  one  of  them 
will  work  satisfactorily.  Figure  1 
shows  the  T type  that  has  an  arm  ex- 
tending back  from  the  middle.  A seat 
can  be  installed  on  each  side  for  either 
right-  or  left-handed  shooters.  This  is 
a very  heavy  table  made  out  of  2"  x 6" 
planks,  and  the  three  5-foot  legs  go 
three  feet  into  the  ground.  This  bench 
has  endured  a lot  of  years  and  is  still 
in  excellent  condition. 

Figure  2 is  the  U type  where  the 
shooter  sits  in  the  middle  of  the  table, 
and  the  swivel  seat  makes  it  adaptable 
for  both  right-  and  left-handed  shoot- 
ers. This  bench  is  made  out  of  2"  x 4" 
studs  and  is  covered  with  I"  sheath- 
ing. A solid  piece  of  M"  outdoor  ply- 
wood covers  the  entire  top  and  gives 
it  a smooth  surface.  The  legs  of  this 
bench  are  lengths  of  2"  pipe  imbedded 
in  2 feet  of  concrete,  and  it  is  un- 


shakeable.  The  swivel  seat  is  nothing 
more  than  an  old  mowing  machine 
seat  welded  to  a 1"  x 12"  all  thread 
stud.  Weld  a 1"  nut  into  a 2"  x 3'  pipe; 
then  by  screwing  the  stud  into  the 
nut,  you  have  the  same  principle  as 
the  old  piano  stool.  Place  the  pipe  in 
concrete  leaving  about  12"  sticking 
out  when  the  seat  is  screwed  down 
tight  against  the  nut.  This  will  take 
care  of  any  tall  shooters  and  a few 
turns  of  the  seat  will  bring  it  to  any 
desired  height.  Since  the  seat  is  ad- 
justable, this  bench  has  a slight  ad- 
vantage over  figure  one,  but  for  all 
practical  purposes,  the  heavy  material 
makes  a better  rest.  Both  table  tops 
are  tilted  slightly  so  that  water  will , 
not  lie  on  them  and,  since  I paint 
them  each  year,  the  weather  has  had 
little  effect  on  them. 

Most  of  the  material  used  in  build- 
ing a bench  rest  can  be  found  around 
the  barn  or  garage.  If  you  happen  to 
have  a couple  of  friends  who  like  the 
idea  of  building  a rest,  there  won’t  be 
any  trouble  in  getting  enough  sup- 
plies. You  won’t  have  to  follow  an 
exact  set  of  rules.  Rough  measure- 
ments are  4'  wide,  5'  long,  and  30" 
high.  The  first  one  I built  was  called 
a “carpenter’s  nightmare’’  by  some  of 


ANOTHER  KIND  OF  BENCH  is  the  "U"  design.  The  swivel  seat  was  borrowed 
from  an  old  mowing  machine  welded  to  a one-inch  stud  bolt.  Legs  manufactured 
from  two-inch  pipe  are  imbedded  in  two  feet  of  concrete.  Opening  in  middle  of 
bench  is  15  inches  wide  and  27  inches  Song. 
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THE  "T"  REST  is  another  inexpensively  constructed  idea.  Two-inch  planks  make  up 
fhe  top  while  three  six-inch  poles  extend  three  feet  into  the  ground.  Also  shown  is 
another  idea  for  front  and  rear  rifle  supports.  A good  solid  outfit  for  "sighting  in." 


my  shooting  buddies,  but  we  could 
sit  in  comfort  and  shoot  all  day  long. 

In  choosing  a site  for  your  rest, 
there  should  be  at  least  100  yards  of 
open  land,  and  the  backstop  should 
be  sufficient  to  withstand  a great 
amount  of  shooting.  A natural  back- 
stop such  as  a hill  or  bank  of  earth  is 
unbeatable,  but  if  you  can’t  find  a 
place  that  offers  one  and  you  have 
to  construct  it,  be  sure  you  make  it 
large  and  strong  enough  to  stop  any 
bullet.  Old  barn  timbers  or  logs 
stacked  about  5 feet  high  with  several 
tons  of  earth  placed  behind  them  will 
endure  a lot  of  shooting.  Regardless 
of  how  you  construct  it,  make  it  safe. 

To  get  the  best  results  from  your 
rest,  you  should  have  a front  sand- 
bag stand  and  it  should  be  adjustable. 
Figure  3 gives  an  idea  of  how  simple 
it  is  to  make  one.  Be  sure  to  install  a 
lock  nut  so  that,  after  you  have  ad- 
justed it  to  the  correct  height,  you 
can  tighten  the  lock  nut  to  keep  the 
sandbag  from  turning.  As  far  as  the 
back  rest  goes,  many  shooters  do  not 
use  one  but  simply  hold  the  rifle 
against  their  shoulder.  Figures  4 and 
5 show  several  types  that  can  be  used. 
Figure  4 is  much  more  complicated 
to  build  since  it  has  a quick  adjust- 
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ment  device  on  the  back  and  a mi- 
crometer adjustment  on  the  front.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  raise  or  lower  the 
back  of  the  rifle  to  the  exact  degree. 
The  bags  can  be  made  of  canvas  or 
burlap  and  nothing  is  better  for  in- 
side them  than  just  plain  sand. 

The  bench  rest  is  a useful  and  prac- 
tical investment  for  anyone  who  de- 
sires to  improve  his  shooting  ability. 
The  mere  fact  that  you  get  to  know 
your  own  rifle  and  what  it  will  do  in 
your  hands  makes  the  bench  rest 
worth  while.  The  more  you  shoot  from 
it  the  more  you  will  increase  your  own 
knowledge,  and,  by  the  time  next  deer 
season  rolls  around,  all  the  things  you 
have  learned  at  the  bench  will  give 
you  a decided  edge  over  the  hunter 
who  never  used  one.  . . . 


Letters . . . 

Dear  Sir: 

Please  take  my  money  or  my  wife 
but  don’t  short  change  me  on  a few 
issues  of  the  GAME  NEWS.  Thank 
you. 

Merry  Christmas  to  one  and  all. 
John  A.  Ruth 
524  Greenwich  Street 
Reading,  Pa. 
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HUNTER  SAFETY  Program  Chairman 
Earl  G.  Brock  of  the  Gem  City  Outdoors- 
men,  Erie,  presents  a hunter  safety  patch 
to  a fledgling  Boy  Scout  hunter. 

Mifflinburg  Kiwanis 
Sponsors  Course 

Recently  the  Mifflinburg  Kiwanis 
Club  financially  sponsored  a hunter 
safety  program  in  the  Mifflinburg 
schools.  When  classes  actually  started, 
58  students  were  present,  and  they 
all  successfully  passed  the  course 
which  was  held  at  New  Berlin,  Lau- 
relton  and  Mifflinburg. 

A presentation  of  shoulder  patches 
and  certificates  was  made  in  the  Lu- 
theran Church  at  Mifflinburg.  The 
students  were  asked  to  invite  their 
parents  and  approximately  100  indi- 
viduals were  there.  Refreshments  were 
served  by  the  Kiwanis  Club. 


Pa.  Game  Commission 
Hunter  Safety  Certified 
To  Date: 

Instructors— 5,851 
Students— 71,020 


Operation  Safety 

The  Lackawanna  County  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  Scranton 
National  Rifle  and  Pistol  Club,  3rd 
Brigade  of  the  28th  Infantry  Division, 
the  Scranton  YMCA  Rifle  and  Pistol 
Club  and  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  started  the  fall  hunting 
seasons  with  their  Annual  “Operation 
Safety”  Program  at  the  Leach  Range 
off  the  Morgan  Highway,  Scranton, 
on  October  11. 

The  day-long  schedule  of  events  I 
gives  northeastern  Pennsylvania 
sportsmen  a chance  to  sight-in  rifles 
and  shotguns  as  well  as  receive  expert 
instruction  on  the  safe  handling  of 
sporting  arms. 

This  year  a special  event  was  pre- 
sented featuring  two  black  powder 
precision  shooters,  Bob  and  Dick 
Hujsa  of  the  Blue  Mountain  Muzzle 
Loaders  Association.  The  brothers  are 
experts  in  the  use  of  flintlock,  long 
rifles  of  the  bygone  era,  and  have 
taken  both  deer  and  bear  with  an  old- 
time  flintlock  in  recent  years.  Also 
the  program  featured  an  archery  dem- 
onstration by  the  Black  Diamond 
Archers  and  Bow  Hunters  Club  of 
Olyphant. 

Safety  lectures  were  given  as  well 
as  classes  in  safe  loading  of  ammu- 
nition. All  firearms  brought  by  sports- 
men were  checked  for  malfunctions 
or  weaknesses  before  they  were  fired. 


Scouts  Attend  Safety  Shoot 

Scouts  of  Troop  No.  71  of  Saxton, 
along  with  their  Scoutmaster,  Omar 
Black,  and  four  parents  attended  the 
4/2-hour  safety  show  and  demonstra- 
tion which  was  staged  at  the  former 
VFW  grounds  in  Stonerstown. 

Dale  Stitt,  District  Game  Protector 
in  Bedford  County,  assisted  by  Hunter 
Safety  Instructors  Jim  Edmonson  and 
James  Mort,  presented  the  detailed 
program  to  the  Scouts  and  visitors. 
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EDITORIAL 


We  Have  Gun  Laws 


MANY  Pennsylvania  sportsmen  and  gun  enthusiasts  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  effects  of  President  Kennedy’s  assassination  upon  the  use  of 
firearms  for  sport  in  America.  There  are  ever-increasing  signs  that  the  law- 
abiding  citizen  who  enjoys  hunting  and  shooting  for  sport  will  be  most  affected 
by  additional  restrictions  on  firearms.  The  new  laws  are  aimed  at  the  criminal, 
but  the  sportsmen  are  going  to  suffer  most. 

Proposals  of  unrealistic  gun  legislation  are  now  sweeping  the  country  and 
have  hit  full  tilt  here  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a contagious  hysteria  resulting  in 
action  by  well-meaning  citizens  to  restrict  millions  of  law-abiding  persons 
from  the  free  use  of  firearms  in  the  name  of  crime  prevention. 

These  new  bills  and  proposals  in  city,  state  and  Federal  law  making  as- 
semblies are  even  more  tragic  when  one  realizes  that  existing  gun  laws,  if 
enforced,  are  adequate.  The  creators  of  these  new  and  sweeping  laws  are  con- 
vinced that  further  restrictions  are  necessary  to  keep  lethal  weapons  out  of 
the  hands  of  criminals.  How  can  they  possibly  believe  that  the  criminally 
irresponsible  will  respect  firearms  laws  any  better  than  they  do  the  laws  which 
through  their  evasion  classify  them  as  criminals? 

It  is  our  strong  belief  that  if  the  following  laws  were  enforced,  the  criminal 
could  be  curbed  as  much  as  he  will  be  by  any  additional  legislation:  The 
Postal  Act  of  1927  which  prohibits  the  shipment  of  concealable  firearms 
through  the  mails.  In  other  words,  it  is  illegal  for  you  to  receive  a pistol 
through  the  mails  unless  you  are  an  authorized  enforcement  officer.  Fine  can 
be  as  high  as  $1,000  and  jail  for  two  years. 

The  National  Firearms  Act  of  1934  prohibits  the  use  of  “sawed  off”  shot- 
guns, short-barreled  rifles,  mufflers  and  silencers. 

The  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938  requires  that  gun  manufacturers,  dealers 
and  importers  be  licensed  and  maintain  records  of  firearm  shipments  and 
sales  by  serial  number.  Makes  it  illegal  for  criminals  to 
transport,  ship  or  receive  firearms  or  ammunition  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  or  for  anyone  to  sell  a stolen  gun. 

Fine  for  this  one  can  be  $2,000  and  five  years  in  jail. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  forbids  persons  from 
carrying  on  their  person  any  deadly  or  dangerous  weapon 
aboard  a commercial  airline. 

There  are  additional  provisions  in  all  these  laws  too 
lengthy  to  describe  here.  The  point  we  want  to  make  is 
that  these  laws  are  good  ones  and  that  further  restrictions 
of  the  use  of  firearms  will,  we  believe,  smother  the  interest 
in  legal  hunting  and  shooting  target  for  sport.  In  addition, 
some  of  these  proposed  laws  could  make  potential  criminals 
of  all  who  register  their  guns.  If 
oassed,  these  restrictions  would  place 
awful  citizens  on  a “gun  list”  for  use 
3y  an  enemy  who  might  attempt  a 
take-over.  And,  finally,  many  of  the 
current  proposals  could  violate  our 
constitutional  right  to  have  these  guns 
which  are  as  much  a part  of  America 
as  the  Liberty  Bell  —G.H.H. 
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An  Additional  Hunting  Opportunity  . . . 


A Spring  Gobbler  Season 


By  Jim  Mclnteer 
Chief,  Education  Division 

Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 


Editor’s  Note:  Because  many  turkey  hunting  states  have  conducted  successful 
spring  gobbler  seasons  for  years,  Pennsylvania  sportsmen  have  often  ques- 
tioned, “How  does  it  work?”  In  an  effort  to  answer  this  question,  GAME 
NEWS  asked  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  to  give 
Pennsylvania  hunters  the  benefit  of  their  experience  in  this  sport.  Much  of 
Virginia’s  habitat  is  similar  to  that  of  Pennsylvania.  Ardent  turkey  hunters 
should  gain  considerable  insight  from  the  following  article. 


JUST  think  of  it!  A beautiful  spring 
morning  in  April.  The  wood  smells 
rich  and  alive.  Warblers  and  thrushes 
are  singing  in  rare  form.  Spring  flow- 
ers carpet  the  forest  floor.  And  you 
are  turkey  hunting! 

Yes,  I said  turkey  hunting;  a spring 
gobbler  season  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia. 


Hunting  turkey  gobblers  in  the 
springtime  is  a tough,  exacting  sport 
that  calls  for  the  best  in  hunting  skill 
and  woodscraft.  In  addition,  this  sport 
requires  some  talent  in  the  art  of  tur- 
key calling.  Even  the  craftiest  of  buck 
hunters  will  be  challenged  in  a spring 
gobbler  hunt.  To  be  successful,  the 
hunter  calls  the  hunted  to  the  gun. 
It’s  a waiting  game— not  a driving 
game. 

For  longer  than  any  living  hunter 
can  remember,  prior  to  1961  almost 
all  game  in  Virginia  was  protected 
from  sometime  in  midwinter  until  the 
following  fall,  and  “spring  shooting” 
was  condemned  as  an  evil  practice 
along  with  market  hunting,  baiting, 
netting  and  other  forms  of  unsports- 
manlike slaughter.  It  was  a radical 
change,  indeed,  when  the  Virginia 
Game  Commission  began  experiment- 
ing with  spring  gobbler  shooting.  Most 
radical  changes  in  game  management 
reflect  new  ideas  and  new  informa- 
tion, and  this  was  no  exception. 

For  one  thing,  there  has  been  a 
gradual  change  in  game  management 
philosophy  over  the  years.  Scientific 
game  management  grew  out  of  early 
attempts  to  PRESERVE  wildlife 
merely  by  establishing  restrictive  leg- 
islation which  would  protect  it  from 
overshooting.  The  objective  of  the 
Game  Biologist  of  today  is  to  provide 
the  greatest  possible  high  quality  rec- 
reational value  from  the  annual  HAR- 
VESTABLE  WILDLIFE  SURPLUS. 
Under  this  more  positive  philosophy, 
any  surplus  that  might  be  harvested, 
without  detriment  to  the  species,  is 
seen  as  unnecessary  waste  if  it  is  not 
utilized  in  some  way  to  the  benefit 
of  man. 

Furthermore,  a lot  more  is  known 
i about  the  biology  and  life  history  of 
the  turkey  now  than  was  known  as 
recently  as  30  years  ago  when  serious, 
intensive  scientific  research  on  the 
species  was  undertaken. 

The  Biological  Facts 

Wild  turkeys  are  highly  polyga- 
mous. One  gobbler  mates  with  many 


Virginia  Photos  by  L.  G.  Kesteloo 

A TURKEY  GOBBLER  responding  to  the 
hunter's  call  is  a thrilling  sight.  The 
spring  hunt  makes  it  a real  contest  be- 
tween hunter  and  hunted. 

hens  each  spring.  The  normal  sex 
ratio  of  the  species,  however,  is  one 
male  to  one  female.  Thus  even  in  a 
natural  turkey  population  there  is  a 
biological  (though  not  numerical)  ex- 
cess in  the  ratio  of  males  to  females. 

Gobblers  compete  among  them- 
selves in  springtime  to  gain  control  of 
a choice  breeding  area,  and  to  estab- 
lish unchallenged  domination  over  a 
harem  of  hens.  A few  dominant  gob- 
blers become  the  breeders.  A majority 
of  the  toms  physically  capable  of  mat- 
ing are  not  permitted  to  participate 
in  the  activities  at  all.  The  spring 
gobbler  population  could  be  re- 
duced by  50  per  cent  or  more,  in 
most  areas,  without  the  slightest 
effect  on  annual  reproduction. 

A single  mating  usually  is  sufficient 
to  fertilize  an  entire  clutch  of  eggs. 
The  gobbling  activity  of  the  males 
continues,  however,  after  purely  bio- 
logical requirements  have  been  ful- 
filled. Thus,  there  is  a period  of  time. 
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after  the  “gobbling”  season  is  well 
along,  when  the  disturbing  effects  of 
hunting  in  the  vicinity  of  gobbling 
areas  produces  little  effect  on  the 
year’s  nesting  success. 

Experience 

Another  fact  which  dawned  upon 
many  Game  Biologists  only  after  they 
became  deeply  involved  in  wild  tur- 
key investigations  was  that  gobblers 
actually  have  been  hunted  in  the 
spring  in  some  states  for  a long  time, 
and  that  turkeys  in  these  states  have 
continued  to  thrive.  In  some  places 
hens  are  protected  all  year,  and  gob- 
blers only  are  legal  game.  The  theory 
is  similar  to  that  behind  the  well- 
known  “buck  law”  on  deer,  under 
which  deer  herds  in  suitable  habitat 
not  only  have  thrived,  but  have  be- 
come so  numerous  in  places  that  some 
kind  of  “either  sex”  season  has  become 
mandatory  to  keep  an  expanding  pop- 
ulation in  balance  with  the  carrying 
capacity  of  its  range. 

This  is  what  the  Chief  Enforcement 
Officer  of  the  Game  and  Fish  Division 
of  one  state  had  to  say  about  it: 

“We  have  had  a spring  turkey  sea- 
son ever  since  I can  remember  . . . 


( and ) the  longest  open  seasons  of  any  in 
state.  We  have  one  of  the  most  liberal  lo 
bag  limits— 1 a day  or  5 during  the  cf 
combined  winter  and  spring  seasons.  fie 
Yet  our  turkey  population  continues  of 
to  rise,  despite  continued  increase  in  in 
hunting  pressure.  sc 

“I  believe  that  any  game  bird  or 
animal  should  be  hunted  when  it  is 
the  most  sport,  when  this  is  possible  tl 
without  being  detrimental  to  the  J1 
species.  Anyone  who  hunts  for  the  ( 
meat  could  certainly  buy  more  with  »( 
what  it  costs  to  hunt.  A person  who  * 
has  never  hunted  the  wild  turkey  dur-  ® 
ing  the  gobbling  season  has  never  had 
the  thrill  of  the  real  sport  of  turkey 
hunting.” 

Fall  is  the  traditional  hunting  sea-  y 
son,  but  no  biologist  would  claim  that 
it  would  have  made  any  difference  in 
the  buildup  of  our  eastern  deer  herds  jj 
if  bucks  had  been  removed  at  a dif- 
ferent season.  It  happens  that  the 
traditional  deer  hunting  season  has 
coincided  with  the  deer  mating  sea- 
son, the  time  when  bucks  are  easiest 
to  identify,  and  exactly  the  same 
coincidence  of  events  takes  place 
when  turkey  gobblers  are  hunted  f 


VICTORIOUS  VIRGINIA  TRIO  with  gobblers  taken  on  a spring  hunt.  Note  the 
prominent  "beards"  on  the  birds,  making  sex  identification  easy. 


in  the  spring.  There  is  nothing  bio- 
logically unsound  about  removing  ex- 
cess males  of  any  polygamous  species, 
regardless  of  season.  This  process  is 
often  used  by  a wise  poultryman  who, 
in  building  up  his  flock,  continues  to 
sell  off  all  but  a few  males  while  re- 
taining most  of  his  hens. 

Since  there  is  a time  lag  between 
completion  of  essential  mating  activity 
and  termination  of  the  “gobbling”  sea- 
son, a biologically  safe  period  for 
gobbler  hunting  occurs  in  the  spring. 
This  period,  conservatively  calculated, 
includes  the  last  week  in  April  and 
the  first  week  in  May. 

Careful  checks  each  year  have 
shown  that  nesting  success  has  been 
at  least  as  good  in  areas  where  gob- 
bler hunting  has  been  permitted  as 
in  adjoining  territory  where  no 
spring  hunting  has  been  allowed. 
Where  spring  gobbler  hunting  has  oc- 
curred, hunter  success  the  following 
fall  has  not  suffered,  compared  to  that 
in  adjacent  areas  where  spring  hunt- 
ing has  not  been  allowed. 

More  High  Quality  Sport  Per  Bird 

Spring  gobbler  hunting  is  a highly 
specialized  sport,  requiring  great  skill 
in  the  techniques  that  appeal  most  to 
the  true  turkey  hunter. 

An  analysis  of  a sample  of  recorded 
fall  turkey  kills  has  confirmed  what 
many  hunters  already  suspected; 
namely,  that  a great  majority  of  tur- 
keys killed  during  the  regular  hunt- 
ing season  are  killed  entirely  by  acci- 
dent rather  than  as  a result  of  any 
particular  skill  in  the  art  of  turkey 
hunting  and  calling.  The  birds  killed 
are  frequently  flushed  by  dogs  or 
other  hunters.  Purely  by  chance,  they 
run  or  fly  past  the  lucky  gunner,  who 
asually  is  hunting  other  game  at  the 
moment.  There  is  the  sudden  thrill  of 
seeing  a wild  turkey,  a quick  shot,  and 
a dead  bird.  But  the  esthetic  values 
and  the  satisfaction  which  are  derived 
from  employing  developed  hunting 
skill  and  technique  are  lacking. 

In  spring  gobbler  shooting  the  situ- 
ation is  quite  different.  The  hunter 
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must  first  locate  one  particular  male 
turkey,  usually  by  hearing  him  call,  or 
“gobble,”  when  he  is  ready  to  leave 
his  roost  at  dawn.  When  the  old  tom 
flies  down,  the  hunter  must  approach 
to  within  a reasonable  distance  of  the 
turkey’s  gobbling  ground,  without  be- 
ing detected.  Then  he  must  demon- 
strate his  skill  at  imitating  the  “hen 
call,”  to  entice  the  gobbler  to  come  to 
him,  since  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
stalk  within  gun  range  of  the  wily 
old  tom. 

Because  hens  usually  go  to  the 
gobblers,  seldom  VICE  VERSA,  the 
hunter  cannot  expect  his  bird  always 
to  come  immediately  to  his  call.  But  if 
he  is  skillful  enough  with  his  call  to 
arouse  the  gobbler’s  curiosity,  if  he 
is  patient  enough,  and  if  he  can  re- 
main absolutely  motionless  until  the 
old  bird  comes  to  investigate  this 
strange  and  reluctant  “hen,”  the  hunter 
may  get  a shot. 

A bird  thus  taken  furnishes  the 
maximum  in  high  quality  outdoor  rec- 
reation. Woodsmanship,  skill,  patience 
and  knowledge  of  the  terrain  and  the 
game  are  required.  Clearly,  this  kind 

SPRING  GOBBLER  HUNTING  demands 
skillful  use  of  the  call.  Here  hunter  in- 
tently works  call  keeping  his  shotgun 
close  at  hand. 
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TURKEY  CALLS  come  in  many  shapes 
and  sizes.  Shown  here  are  the  wing  bone, 
box  and  striker,  and  two  types  of  mouth 
calls.  All  will  work,  depending  upon  the 
skill  of  the  user. 

of  hunting  epitomizes  the  highly  de- 
veloped code  of  hunting  ethics  which 
separates  quality  sport  from  mere 
meat  hunting. 

Safeguards 

Wild  turkey  gobblers  are  easy  to 
identify  in  the  spring.  They  have 
beards  which  are  readily  seen  when 
the  birds  are  within  range  of  the 
gun,  and  only  bearded  birds  may 
be  legally  taken.  In  addition  they 
appear  much  larger  at  this  time  of 
year  than  most  hens.  They  strut,  and 
gobble,  while  hens  do  not.  Their  heads 
are  more  bald  than  those  of  hens,  and 
are  more  colorful,  ranging  from  red 
to  bluish  white. 

Spring  gobbler  hunting  is  per- 
mitted by  calling  only.  Hen  turkeys 
in  the  spring  normally  do  not  respond 
to  the  “hen  call.”  The  use  of  dogs,  or 
organized  drives,  is  not  permitted  in 
the  spring,  as  these  methods  might 
result  in  the  flushing  and  illegal  killing 
of  hens. 

Gobbling  activity  dominates  the 
wild  turkey’s  daily  habits  in  spring- 
time from  immediately  after  dawn 


DURING  MATING  SEASON,  the  male  ; 
turkey  is  at  his  peak  of  condition  and  can  ' 
easily  be  distinguished  from  the  hens.  1 
The  stark  bluish-white  head  and  the  large  p 
beard  mark  this  bird  as  a gobbler. 

ti 

until  midmorning,  after  which  they  t! 
virtually  cease.  When  hunting  in  the  \ 
spring  is  permitted  only  from  half  an 
hour  before  sunrise  until  10:00  a.m.,  ^ 
hunters  are  not  likely  to  disturb  by  it 
accident  a hen  in  the  vicinity  of  her 
nest. 

A Successful  Innovation 

Now  that  the  facts  are  in,  it  can  be 
stated  categorically  that  four  years  of 
experimenting  with  a “gobblers  only” 
spring  turkey  hunt  in  Virginia  have 
paid  off  handsomely. 

First  tried  on  a few  designated 
wildlife  management  areas,  then  in  I 
four  entire  counties,  then  in  43  coun-  | 
ties  and  last  year  expanded  to  cover 
more  than  half  the  counties  in  the 
state,  spring  gobbler  hunting  has  pro- 
vided thousands  of  additional  hunter  | 
days  of  the  highest  quality  outdoor 
recreation  WITHOUT  THE 
LEAST  ADVERSE  EFFECT 
UPON  THE  FOLLOWING  SEA- 
SON’S POPULATION  OF 
YOUNG  BIRDS  (which,  unfortu- 
nately, is  a lot  more  than  can  be  sard 
for  fall  turkey  hunting  in  some  areas ) 
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Wherever  hunting  pressure  has  been 
responsible  for  a reduced  turkey  pop- 
ulation the  following  year,  it  has  been 
the  indiscriminate  shooting  of  both 
sexes  in  the  fall  that  has  done  the 
damage. 

It  is  a long  time  from  midwinter  to 
the  next  fall.  An  early  morning  trek 
into  the  green  forest  in  late  April  or 
early  May  is  a refreshing  outdoor  ex- 
perience, the  likes  of  which  will  be 
encountered  at  no  other  time  or  place. 
A short  hunting  period  at  this  par- 
ticular time  greatly  enhances  the  rec- 
reational value  of  our  wildlife  re- 
sources, by  spreading  their  use  a little 
more  uniformly  among  the  several 
seasons.  What  seemed  at  first  almost 
too  good  to  be  true  is  that  spring 
gobbler  hunting  puts  NO  ADDI- 
TIONAL DRAIN  ON  WILD 
TURKEY  POPULATIONS.  The 
proposition  that  such  hunting  costs 
virtually  nothing  in  terms  of  future 
turkey  populations  sounds  so  good 
that  a few  people  still  find  it  hard  to 
believe.  Human  experience  just  doesn’t 


condition  people  to  expect  to  get  so 
much  for  so  little. 

This  is  why  biologists  who  have 
studied  the  wild  turkey  extensively 
moved  cautiously  and  slowly  in  rec- 
ommending spring  gobbler  hunting 
in  the  first  place.  They  thought  they 
could  see  that  a lot  of  the  finest  tur- 
keys in  our  woods,  and  all  the  hunting 
opportunity  these  birds  represented, 
were  going  to  waste.  They  thought 
there  was  a way  to  harvest  excess 
males  after  the  peak  of  the  spring 
mating  season  without  affecting  the 
success  of  the  oncoming  nesting  sea- 
son. Now  they  are  sure. 

The  value  of  spring  gobbler  hunting 
as  sport  and  recreation  of  the  highest 
quality  has  been  proved  beyond 
doubt.  Its  cost,  in  terms  of  detriment 
to  wild  turkey  populations,  is  nil.  To 
those  states  which  remain  skeptical  we 
say,  try  it!  To  people  who  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  extending  it  to  still  other 
areas  within  the  eastern  wild  turkey’s 
range,  we  say  the  same:  give  it  a fair 
trial!  You  will  see! 


MOST  HENS  ARE  NESTING  when  spring  gobbler  hunts  are  held  and  do  not  respond 
to  calling.  For  this  reason  few,  if  any,  are  accidentally  shot. 

Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III 
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SHOES 

By  NED  SMITH 


Moles  and  Shrews — 


Chow  Hounds  of  the  Soil 


1.  Moles  are  smaller  than  mice. 
True  or  false? 

2.  Are  moles  blind? 

3.  Which  is  the  smallest  mammal 
native  to  Pennsylvania? 

4.  What  mammal  has  a fringe  of 
fleshy  points  encircling  its  nose? 

5.  Shrews  are  small  rodents.  True 
or  false? 

6.  How  are  moles  equipped  for  dig- 
ging? 

7.  What  mammal  is  the  only  one  in 
North  America  with  a poisonous 
bite? 

8.  Shrews  and  moles  devour  large 
quantities  of  cultivated  grain  and 
root  crops.  True  or  false? 

THE  world  beneath  our  feet  is  a 
populous  one,  throbbing  with  ac- 
tivity seldom  suspected  by  the  pass- 
er-by. Each  cubic  yard  of  soil  and 
litter  is  home  to  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  nematodes,  mites,  springtails, 
and  other  creatures  barely  visible  to 
the  human  eye.  Larger  animals— earth- 
worms, sow  bugs,  millipedes,  beetles 
iand  grubs  — burrow  and  chew  and 
squirm  through  its  dark  interior. 

Surprisingly  enough,  there  are  mam- 
mals living  down  there  in  the  dark- 
i ness,  too.  Not  ground  hogs,  nor  skunks, 
) nor  chipmunks  who  merely  burrow 
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into  the  soil  to  escape  the  weather  or 
predators.  I mean  mammals  that  eat 
and  sleep  beneath  the  sod  and  leaves, 
seldom  poking  their  noses  into  the 
daylight  above. 

The  moles  are  such  creatures.  Most 
of  them  spend  their  entire  lives  tun- 
nelling through  the  soil,  eating  what- 
ever animal  food  they  can  find,  and 
coming  to  the  surface  only  to  push 
out  the  soil  they’ve  excavated. 

Their  distant  cousins,  the  shrews, 
have  similar  habits,  although  they 
spend  more  time  above  ground,  scam- 
pering over  and  burrowing  under  the 
dead  weed  stalks,  sod,  vines,  and 
fallen  leaves. 

Both  are  insectivores,  that  is,  they 
feed  upon  insects  and  the  like,  and 
are  not  rodents  as  their  superficial 
resemblance  to  mice  would  indicate. 
Because  they  spend  so  much  of  their 
time  out  of  sight  neither  is  well  known 
to  the  average  outdoorsman.  It’s  a 
pity,  too,  for  they  are  among  the  most 
fantastic  mammals  of  our  American 
fauna. 

Take  the  moles,  for  instance.  With 
the  possible  exception  of  the  bat,  no 
other  American  mammal  has  been  so 
completely  “re-modeled”  for  a special- 
ized existence.  It  is  doubtful  that  the 
poor  creature  would  live  to  see  to- 
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morrow  if  forced  to  make  a go  of  it 
above  ground. 

The  mole’s  every  feature  is  custom 
made.  Its  body  is  low  slung  but 
sturdy.  The  legs  are  short,  the  front 
ones  extraordinarily  strong.  Most  re- 
markable are  the  huge,  shovel-shaped 
forefeet  which  are  turned  palms  out 
and  armed  with  formidable  claws  for 
digging. 

The  sense  of  touch  is  highly  de- 
veloped in  the  bare  nose,  but  having 
little  use  for  vision  the  eyes  have  de- 
generated to  a marked  degree.  Of  pin- 
head size  and  almost  completely  over- 
grown with  skin  they  can  barely 
distinguish  between  darkness  and  day- 
light. There  are  no  visible  ears  to  im- 
pede progress  and  collect  dirt. 


rO/?rrOOT~  or 
rrsrrrr  /roir 


m.  oiv  - 
A/os^  or 


Instead  of  the  hard,  durable  pelage 
you’d  expect  the  mole’s  fur  is  dense 
and  incredibly  soft.  Each  hair  is 
smaller  in  diameter  near  the  skin,  en- 
abling it  to  be  brushed  in  either  di- 
rection—a distinct  advantage  to  an 
animal  that  must  crawl  about  in  nar- 
row tunnels. 

Though  these  curious  animals  are 
found  throughout  Pennsylvania,  their 
presence  would  go  unsuspected  were 
it  not  for  the  mess  they  sometimes 
make  of  lawns  and  golf  courses.  Bur- 
rowing beneath  the  sod  in  search  of 
insects  and  worms  they  heave  up 
rambling  ridges  wherever  they  go. 
Their  deeper  tunnels— eight  inches  or 
more  beneath  the  surface— would  not 


show  but  for  the  excavated  soil  that  is 
pushed  to  the  surface  in  unsightly 
piles  at  frequent  intervals.  Conserva-  j 
tionists  are  quick  to  point  out  that  the 
object  of  all  this  is  to  find  and  eat  in- 
sects,  many  of  which  are  harmful  to  , 
man’s  interests.  However,  the  owner  j 
of  the  lawn  is  seldom  convinced,  and  T 
the  fact  remains  that  the  tunnels  are 
often  utilized  by  mice  in  feeding  on 
the  roots  of  the  grass. 

Moles  are  not  confined  to  lawns. 
They  are  common  in  overgrown  fields, 
fence  rows,  woodlands,  and  marshy 
spots  as  well.  As  the  soil  dries  out  they 
drive  their  tunnels  deeper;  they  do 
the  same  when  it  freezes. 

One  thing  is  certain— if  their  food 
habits  are  beneficial  they  certainly 
have  the  capacity  for  doing  a lot  of  ‘ 
good.  Moles  have  practically  insati-  | 
able  appetites  and  can  easily  eat  their 
weight  in  worms  and  insects  every 
twenty-four  hours.  In  fact,  they  often 
die  if  deprived  of  food  for  only  a few 
hours. 

To  find  sufficient  sustenance  a mole 
must  tunnel  almost  incessantly,  loosen- 
ing the  soil  and  pushing  it  back  with  ! 
swimming  motions  of  his  big  forefeet, 
then  kicking  it  out  of  the  way  with 
his  hind  feet.  At  intervals  he  does  a 
cramped  about-face  and  pushes  the 
accumulated  soil  up  through  a vertical 
shaft  to  the  surface.  The  pile  grows 
with  each  trip  until  the  scene  of  the 
digging  becomes  too  distant.  Then  an- 
other shaft  is  dug  through  which  to 
dispose  of  more  of  the  surplus  soil.  In  ® 
this  manner  up  to  one  hundred  yards 
of  tunnels  have  been  excavated  by  * 
one  mole  in  a single  night. 

Eastern  Mole 

In  Pennsylvania  we  have  three 
species  of  moles.  The  eastern  mole  is 
common  east  of  the  Alleghenies.  It  is 
the  largest,  measuring  up  to  6I2  inches 
in  length,  excluding  the  tail.  Its  gro- 
tesque forefeet  are  wider  than  long. 
The  short  tail— an  inch  or  inch-and-a- ' gi 
half  long— is  nearly  naked;  the  rest  of  ® 
the  body  is  clothed  in  brownish  gray 
fur  with  a silvery  sheen. 
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Hairy-tailed  Mole 

The  hairy-tailed  mole  is  smaller, 
dark  grayish  brown  in  color.  The  tail 
is  short,  but  quite  hairy,  and  the  fore- 
Feet  are  slightly  narrower  than  those 
af  the  eastern  mole.  Though  found 
throughout  the  state  it  is  apparently 
most  abundant  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  species  is  an  inveterate 
mound-builder  — the  nemesis  of  gar- 
deners and  greenskeepers. 

Star-nosed  Mole 

The  strange  star-nosed  mole  is  the 
least  robust  of  the  three.  Its  fur  is 
nearly  black  in  color  and  coarser  than 
that  of  the  other  moles.  Its  hairy  tail  is 
nearly  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  head 
and  body.  The  bare  pink  nose  is 
ringed  with  a fringe  of  twenty-two 
fleshy  points.  Oddly  enough,  these 
points  are  not  present  on  newborn 
star-nosed  moles. 

This  animal  is  found  throughout 
Pennsylvania,  but  is  apparently  un- 
common in  parts  of  the  southeastern 
counties.  It  prefers  low  spots  along 
streams  and  lakes  where  the  soil  is 
constantly  water-soaked.  Of  the  three 
native  moles,  this  species  most  fre- 
quently forages  above  the  ground, 
making  runways  through  grass  and 
litter,  and  snooping  beneath  exposed 
roots.  Even  in  winter  its  nightly  wan- 
derings can  often  be  traced  by  me- 
andering bulges  in  the  snow. 

Most  folks  go  through  life  without 
once  seeing  a mole,  but  show  them  a 
shrew  and  what  do  they  call  it?  A 
mole,  nine  times  out  of  ten. 

There’s  really  no  need  for  confusion. 
Even  the  largest  shrew  is  dwarfed  by 
the  smallest  mole.  The  smallest  Penn- 
sylvania shrew  is  the  pygmy  shrew, 
the  tiniest  mammal  by  weight  in  the 
world.  It  weighs  approximately  the 
same  as  a dime. 

Size  alone  is  not  the  only  distin- 
guishing feature.  Shrews  have  normal, 
mouse-like  forefeet  instead  of  the 
spade-like  extremities  of  the  mole’s. 

Some  shrews  have  no  visible  ex- 


ternal ears;  others  have  ears  that  show 
through  the  fur.  The  snout  is  elon- 
gated, the  nose  pointed.  The  eyes, 
though  very  small,  are  not  concealed. 
Like  the  mole,  the  shrew’s  fur  is  dense 
and  velvety. 

If  any  creature  is  more  voracious 
than  the  mole  it  is  the  fierce  little 
shrew,  whose  extremely  high  meta- 
bolic rate  is  reflected  in  its  frantic 
efforts  to  keep  its  stomach  filled.  One 
particular  short-tailed  shrew  consumed 
28  large  earthworms  and  a huge  “night 
crawler”  during  the  first  24  hours  we 
held  it  captive.  As  soon  as  the  tail  of 


one  disappeared  between  his  smack- 
ing lips  he  was  munching  on  another. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
short-tailed  shrew  is  one  of  the  very 
few  mammals  known  to  have  a poison- 
ous bite,  and  the  only  one  in  North 
America.  The  venom  is  not  dangerous 
to  man,  but  is  useful  in  subduing  its 
normal  prey. 

In  addition  to  worms  shrews  eat 
practically  any  animal  they  can  over- 
power — beetles,  grasshoppers,  grubs, 
spiders,  caterpillars,  snails,  mice, 
snakes,  and  even  an  occasional  small 
bird.  They  are  savage  little  beasts,  and 
when  cornered  or  annoyed  fly  into  a 
rage— opening  their  mouths  wide  to 
show  their  sharp  little  teeth,  squeak- 
ing and  chippering  in  high,  wiry 
tones.  They  secrete  a musk  that  is  dis- 
agreeable to  most  other  animals.  Few 
predators  but  the  owls  will  eat  them, 
although  most  will  kill  them. 
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Short-tailed  Shrew 

The  short-tailed  shrew  is  the  most 
common  and  widely  distributed  spe- 
cies found  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  also 
the  largest,  its  head-and-body  length 
of  three  to  four  inches  equalling  that 
of  the  deer  mouse’s.  The  tail  is  about 
an  inch  long. 

The  short  tail  is  lead-gray  in  color. 
Its  external  ears  are  not  visible,  and 
its  eyes  are  extremely  small. 

Least  Shrew 

The  least  shrew  looks  like  a small, 
cinnamon  brown  version  of  the  short 
tail.  Its  head-and-body  length  varies 
from  2 1/5  to  2 1/2  inches,  making  it 
the  smallest  Pennsylvania  mammal.  It 
is  apparently  common  only  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  our  state. 

Long-tailed  Shrew 

The  long-tailed  shrew  is  slightly 
smaller  than  the  short  tail,  but  has  a 
proportionately  longer  tail.  It  is  gray 
in  color  with  a tail  that  is  not  notice- 
ably paler  on  the  underside.  This 
shrew  is  not  common  anywhere,  but 
is  apparently  most  plentiful  in  moist, 
rocky  forest  lands. 

Smoky  Shrew 

The  smoky  shrew  attains  a maxi- 
mum head-and-body  length  of  three 
inches,  with  a two-inch  tail.  It  is  a 
uniform  dull  grayish  brown  except 
for  the  tail  which  is  yellowish  beneath. 
Primarily  a woodland  species,  it  is 
common  in  most  sections  of  the  state. 

Masked  Shrew 

The  masked  shrew  is  almost  as 
small  as  the  least  shrew,  but  has  a tail 
that  nearly  equals  its  head-and-body 
length.  Grayish  brown  in  color,  it  is  a 
common  shrew  throughout  most  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Pygmy  Shrew 

The  pygmy  shrew,  an  extremely  rare 
animal  in  Pennsylvania,  resembles  the 
masked  shrew  except  in  size.  With  a 


head-and-body  length  of  only  2 to  2J4 
inches,  it  is  probably  the  smallest 
mammal  in  existence. 


Water  Shrew 


The  strange  water  shrew  is  one  of 
the  largest,  attaining  a head-and-body 
length  of  3 % inches  and  a three-inch 
tail.  It  is  dark  gray  above  with  much 
paler  underparts.  The  water  shrew 
lives  along  mountain  streams  and  is 
most  abundant  in  northeastern  and 
northcentral  Pennsylvania.  Surpris- 
ingly modified  for  a semiaquatic  exist- 
ence, it  has  large  hind  feet  with  a 
fringe  of  stiff  hairs  outlining  the  toes 
—a  very  efficient  swimming  apparatus. 
Not  surprising  is  the  fact  that  this 
little  animal  takes  much  of  its  food 
from  the  stream  itself,  plucking 
aquatic  stonefly  and  mayfly  nymphs 
from  their  submerged  hiding  places. 

These  strange  animals  are  living 
proof  that  wherever  there  is  life  nature 
has  also  provided  checks.  Where  the 
scratching  thrush  and  towhee  leaves 
off  the  shrews  and  moles  take  over, 
keeping  worm,  insect,  and  arthropod 
populations  in  check.  Even  the  moun- 
tain stream  is  on  their  beat.  Fortu- 
nately for  us  there  are  tireless  workers 
with  bottomless  stomachs  to  do  the 
job. 
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ANSWERS  TO  THE  QUESTIONS 


1.  False,  they  are  larger. 

2.  They  can  distinguish  between 
darkness  and  light,  but  little  else. 

3.  The  least  shrew  is  the  shortest, 
the  pygmy  shrew  the  lightest. 

4.  The  star-nosed  mole. 

5.  False.  They  are  insectivores,  not 
rodents. 

6.  Their  forepaws  are  spade-shaped 
and  armed  with  long,  sturdy 
nails. 

7.  The  short-tailed  shrew. 

8.  False.  They  feed  chiefly  on  in- 
sects, worms,  and  other  small 
animal  life. 
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Forest-Wildlife 
Research  in  Pennsylvania 

By  Harvey  A.  Roberts 
Chief,  Division  of  Research 


BY  DEFINITION,  forestry  is  the 
scientific  management  of  forests 
for  continuous  production  of  goods 
and  services.  Similarly,  game  manage- 
ment is  the  art  of  making  land  pro- 
duce sustained  annual  crops  of  wild 
game  for  recreational  use.  Regardless 
of  primary  management  objective, 
neither  timber  nor  forest  wildlife  can 
be  managed  without  regard  to  the 
other.  This  close  interrelationship  be- 
tween the  forest  environment  and 
wildlife  populations,  plus  the  growing 
demands  on  these  resources,  has  stim- 
ulated an  interest  in  forest-wildlife 
research  on  both  state  and  Federal 
levels. 

In  view  of  the  obvious  need  for  co- 
ordinating the  management  of  forest 
game  and  timber,  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  is  currently  devot- 
ing a large  part  of  its  research  effort 
to  experimental  habitat  management. 
Much  of  this  work  is  being  carried  on 
in  cooperation  with  such  agencies  as 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  For- 
ests and  Waters,  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
i versity  and  the  Pennsylvania  Coopera- 
tive Wildliff  Research  Unit.  While 
many  of  these  research  endeavors  are 
in  their  infancy  and,  as  such,  incon- 
clusive, a brief  resume  of  certain  proj- 
ects will  serve  to  illustrate  some  of 
the  specific  areas  of  investigation. 

Pennsylvania  has  approximately  15 
million  acres  of  forest  land.  Of  this 
total,  only  1/15  or  1 million  acres  is 
owned  by  the  Game  Commission  and 
managed  primarily  for  wildlife  pro- 
duction. The  remaining  14  million 
acres  are  in  private  and  other  govern- 
mental ownership.  While  also  produc- 
ing and  supporting  an  abundance  of 


Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III 


DEER-FOREST  RELATIONSHIP  is  a 
prime  consideration  to  both  the  game 
biologist  and  the  forester.  Food  require- 
ments for  Pennsylvania's  deer  herd  and 
forest  reproduction  are  affected  by  each 
other. 

wildlife,  the  primary  consideration  on 
these  holdings  is  timber  production. 
In  view  of  the  reliance  on  state  and 
private  forest  land  for  the  production 


This  article  was  first  presented  at 
the  Allegheny  Section  Meeting  of  the 
Society  of  American  Foresters  in  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  March,  1964. 
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of  game,  work  is  underway  to  develop 
wildlife  management  techniques  that 
will  be  compatible  with  forestry  prac- 
tices. 

Approximately  one-half  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s forest  land  is  now  occupied 
by  pole  stage  timber.  Many  of  these 
stands  are  now  coming  under  manage- 
ment for  the  first  time  to  improve 
species  composition,  growth  rate  and 
quality.  While  timber  stand  improve- 
ment involves  the  removal  of  undesir- 
able trees,  this  culling  practice  also 
results  in  the  production  of  deer  food. 

Measurements  of  the  seedling  and 
sprout  growth  resulting  from  this  spe- 
cific cultural  treatment,  constitute  the 
basis  for  a cooperative  study  with 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service.  Begun  in 
1960  in  a 50-year-old,  second  growth, 
even-aged,  northern  hardwood,  pole 
stand  of  sprout  origin,  the  primary  ob- 
jective of  this  investigation  is  to  com- 
pare the  effects  of  a wide  range  of 
cutting  intensities  on  annual  and  total 
browse  production  and  utilization  dur- 
ing the  first  five  years  following  treat- 
ment. Included  in  the  long-range 
phase  of  the  endeavor  are  ten-year 
measurements  of  growth  rates  and 
quality  of  the  residual  stand.  Second- 
ary objectives  include  measurements 
of  tree  seed  production  and  the  re- 
sponse of  herbaceous  and  noncom- 

FIVE  YEARS'  GROWTH  on  a clear  cut, 
unsprayed  area  shows  the  rapid  growth 
of  northern  hardwood  species.  Most  young 
trees  are  well  above  six  feet.  pgc  Photo 


mercial  woody  growth.  Definite  con-  1 
elusions  await  the  accumulation  of  11 
additional  data.  11 

Another  problem  currently  being  in-  re 
vestigated  in  cooperation  with  the  at 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  ^ 
and  Waters  is  the  effects  of  harvest  P1 
and  reproductive  cuts  in  northern  111 
hardwoods.  Since  the  choice  of  a syl- 
vicultural system  must  be  geared  to  P1 
the  forest  type  and  overall  manage- 
ment objectives,  both  individual  tree  Sf 
selection  and  clear-cut  techniques  have  “ 
been  brought  under  study.  The  appli-  J1 
cation  of  clear-cutting  as  a means  of  ,f 
reproducing  intolerant  species  such 
as  ash  and  cherry  raises  the  following  P 
questions:  (1)  Must  advanced  repro-  1,1 
duction  and  saplings  less  than  6 inches 
be  removed?  (2)  If  removal  is  neces-  ^ 
sary,  how  can  this  be  best  accom-  s) 
plished  and  at  what  cost?  ( 3 ) What  is  T 
the  most  desirable  shape  for  a clear-  ; 
cut  area?  ( 4 ) What  are  the  benefits  to  ? 
and  the  impact  from  wildlife? 

Other  Animals  Browse 
Although  the  data  collected  to  date 
are  far  from  conclusive,  it  is  interest-  1 
ing  to  note  that  browsing  on  both 
seedling  and  sprout  reproduction  by 
animals  other  than  deer  is  surprisingly 
high.  It  has  been  found  that  approxi-  v 
mately  30  per  cent  of  all  browsing  on  " 
the  experimental  area  can  be  attrib-  l! 
uted  to  rabbits  and  mice. 

The  adoption  of  greatly  improved 
deer  management  programs  in  the  " 
various  states  clearly  reflects  the  em-  P 
phasis  on  and  the  value  of  population  J 
dynamics  research.  As  a case  in  point,  1 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission’s  1 
current  management  program  is  based 
on  annual  measurements  of  numerical  Sf 
and  structural  changes  in  the  deer  c 
herd.  Information  concerning  the  sex  » 
and  age  composition  of  the  herd,  re-  si 
productive  capacity  and  size  of  the  ' 
fawn  crop,  hunter  success,  winter  li 
mortality  and  losses  to  vehicles,  etc.,  L 
is  applied  to  a formula  designed  to 
remove  the  annual  surplus  and  main- 
tain the  over-wintering  deer  popula-  s 
tion  in  closer  balance  with  natural 
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food  supplies.  Through  the  issuance 
of  antlerless  deer  licenses  the  Com- 
mission is  able,  on  a unit  basis,  to 
remove  a predetermined  number  of 
animals.  As  conditions  warrant,  the 
size  of  the  antlerless  deer  kill  on  a 
particular  management  unit  can  be 
maintained,  increased  or  decreased 
through  the  allocation  of  an  appro- 
priate number  of  licenses. 

Seven  consecutive  antlerless  deer 
seasons  (1957-1963)  that  have  resulted 
in  removal  of  a calculated  410,000 
animals  serve  as  evidence  of  the  prog- 
ress made  in  herd  control.  A harvest 
of  this  magnitude  has  been  accom- 
plished without  detriment  to  the  an- 
nual antlered  deer  kill. 

During  the  last  25  years  there  has 
been  an  appreciable  decline  in  Penn- 
sylvania’s snowshoe  hare  population. 
This  reduction  in  hare  numbers  can 
be  attributed  in  large  part  to  the 
gradual  loss  of  suitable  habitat.  The 
destruction  of  the  woody  understory 
vegetation  that  provides  the  hares  with 
food  and  cover,  has  resulted  from  ex- 
cessive browsing  by  deer  and  shading 
created  by  a maturing  forest. 

New  Management  Techniques 

Work  is  currently  underway  to  de- 
velop management  techniques  that 
will  result  in  the  creation  of  new  and 
the  rejuvenation  of  old  habitat.  Inas- 
much as  mountain  laurel  and  rhodo- 
dendron are  commonly  associated 
with  Pennsylvania  hare  habitat,  ex- 
perimentation was  begun  three  years 
ago  with  these  two  species.  By  remov- 
ing 50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  over- 
shadowing tree  growth  and  severing 
the  laurel  stems  at  ground  level,  sub- 
sequent sprouting  results  in  ideal  cover 
conditions.  Rhododendron,  on  the 
other  hand,  reacted  best  to  partial 
severance  and  bending  of  the  stems. 
With  this  species,  the  need  for  sun- 
light is  not  as  critical  as  with  laurel. 
Limited  observations  also  indicate 
that  clear-cut  areas  do  not  reach  their 
full  potential  as  hare  habitat  until 
five  years  after  treatment. 

The  wild  turkey  is  another  forest 


game  species  that  has  received  con- 
siderable study  in  recent  years.  In 
addition  to  the  work  being  carried  on 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts and  West  Virginia  have  ac- 
tive turkey  programs. 

As  a result  of  a declining  wild  tur- 
key population  in  the  long-established, 
southcentral  Pennsylvania  range,  in- 
vestigations were  begun  in  1951.  It 
was  found  that  a combination  of  ex- 
cessive hunting  season  harvest,  poach- 
ing, disease  and  the  gradual  elimina- 
tion of  nesting  and  brooding  cover 
served  to  depress  population  numbers. 
The  introduction  of  wild-trapped 
stock,  a reduction  in  the  length  of  the 
hunting  season,  and  increased  timber 
harvests  have  helped  to  remedy  this 
situation. 

Experiments  with  captive,  farm- 
reared  wild  turkeys  have  failed  to 
demonstrate  the  need  for  or  the  wis- 
dom in  annual,  large-scale,  winter 
feeding  programs.  Long  periods  of 
stress  created  by  periodic  food  short- 
ages apparently  have  little  effect  on 
the  survival  or  reproductive  capacity 
of  this  game  bird. 

Further  experimentation  with  arti- 
ficial winter  feeding  as  a means  of 
controlling  or  manipulating  the  dis- 
tribution of  turkey  flocks  has  led  to 

FIVE  GROWING  SEASONS  produced  this 
growth  on  a sprayed  area.  Spray  used 
was  an  oil-water,  semi-basal  hormone 
spray.  Woody  growth  which  provides 
game  foods  are  absent.  pec  Photo 
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some  valuable  information  concern- 
ing winter  cover  and  natural  food 
supplies.  Apparently  the  roosting  sites 
and  shelter  afforded  by  hemlock  thick- 
ets and  other  mesophytic  cover  con- 
stitutes a key  factor  in  the  winter 
distribution  of  turkeys.  Moreover, 
springs  and  other  nonfreezing  seepage 
areas  provide  a primary  source  of  in- 
sect, vegetable  and  amphibian  turkey 
foods  during  prolonged  periods  of 
deep  snow  cover. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  the  effects 
of  timber  removal  (heavy  selection 
cut)  on  an  established  turkey  popula- 
tion and  understory  vegetation,  a 
study  was  recently  undertaken  in 
1,600-acre  stand  of  northern  hard- 
woods. As  part  of  a pretreatment 
analysis  of  the  understory  vegetation 
for  species  composition  and  density, 
the  turkey  food  content  in  the  top  one 
inch  of  the  humus  layer  was  measured. 
Random  sampling  revealed  that  the 
tubers  of  spring-beauty  ( Clint onia 
virginica)  and  yellow  adder’s-tongue 
(. Erythronium  americanum ) constituted 


125  lbs.  of  food  per  acre.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  turkeys  are  able,  on 
many  occasions,  to  penetrate  even 
deeper  than  one  inch  into  the  humus 
layer,  the  total  weight  per  acre  of 
these  two  food  items  is  probably  closer 
to  the  150-lb.  level. 

In  retrospect,  the  field  of  forest- 
wildlife  research  is  large  and  relatively 
untouched;  the  need  for  accurate  data 
and  wider  knowledge  is  acute.  An- 
swers to  a host  of  questions  must  be 
forthcoming  if  the  multiple-use  con- 
cept is  to  be  fully  realized. 

Within  the  past  decade  slow  but 
encouraging  progress  has  been  made 
in  wildlife  management  programs  and 
policies.  The  rules  and  regulations 
permitting  the  highest  degree  of  con- 
trol yet  attained  in  deer  management 
reflect  a growing  reliance  on  research. 
Unquestionably,  programs  involving 
wildlife  in  a forest  environment  can 
be  strengthened  and  improved  pro- 
viding there  is  the  necessary  coopera- 
tion, understanding  and  the  manpower 
to  attain  this  objective. 


THINNING  A POLE  STAGE  forest  has  the  combined  effect  of  providing  browse  for 
whitetails,  and  performing  a service  which  advances  the  growth  of  the  remaining 
trees.  Game  Commission  Food  and  Cover  Corpsmen  are  shown  in  Northcentral 
Pennsylvania.  PCX  Photo  by  Keith  Hinman 


There's  a Bow  in  Her  Future  . . . 


BUNNY 

By  Steve  Butchock 


IT’S  mostly  all  frenzy  now.  Leisure 
time  is  gone.  Privacy  is  ancient. 
It’s  become  a new  world.  At  15  years 
of  age  Bunny  Maikut  is  experiencing 
the  pangs  of  success. 

Everyone  connected  with  archery, 
it  seems,  is  making  demands  on  Bunny 
for  “just”  one  exhibition  or  “just”  one 
personal  appearance  or  “just”  a chance 
for  a downright  earthy  talk. 

“She’s  had  so  many  requests  for  ex- 
hibitions that  at  times  it’s  been  neces- 
sary to  turn  them  all  down  or  she 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  practice,”  said  her 
father,  Andrew,  who  is  Bunny’s  self- 
appointed  coach.  It  isn’t  often  that  a 
15-year-old  is  a national  champion 
three  straight  years.  For  Bunny  Mai- 
kut, wizardry  with  the  bow  is  shaping 
her  future. 

It  all  began  in  the  fall  of  1960.  Mr. 
Maikut  was  practicing  in  the  back 
yard.  As  usual,  Bunny  tagged  along. 
Suddenly,  for  no  particular  reason, 
he  asked  Bunny,  “Why  don’t  you  take 
up  archery?” 

“Okay,  I’d  like  to  try  it,”  she  re- 
plied somewhat  startled. 

“In  two  weeks  I was  amazed  by  her 
shooting,”  recalled  her  coach.  “Every- 
thing came  natural.  She  started  shoot- 
ing at  10  yards  and  gradually  in- 
creased the  distance  until  she  could 
master  targets  at  all  ranges  needed 
for  tournaments.” 

Hitting  the  bull’s-eye  became  stand- 
ard operations,  and  Bunny  began  con- 
fidently teasing  for  a chance  to  shoot 
in  a tournament. 

Today  — four  short  years  later— 
Bunny  is  the  reigning  National  Field 
Archery  Champion  in  the  girls’  free 
style  Intermediate  Division.  Last  July 
at  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y.,  she  won  with 
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Photo  by  Kent  Badger 


ARCHERY  MEANS  EVERYTHING  to 
Bunny  now  but  she  aspires  to  be  an  at- 
torney. Her  self-confident  smile  could  be 
a threat  to  any  jury. 

a record  score  of  1,952.  Her  nearest 
rival  had  an  1,856. 

Strangely,  though,  Bunny  almost 
didn’t  compete  in  the  ’64  Nationals. 
Only  two  weeks  before  she  had  been 
painstakingly  working  her  way  out  of 
a slump.  In  those  two  weeks  of  con- 
centrated effort,  Bunny  regained  her 
championship  form.  This  came  about 
through  the  help  of  a friend  and 
advisor  who  suggested  installing  a 
“clicker,”  or  a draw-and-hold  checking 
device  on  the  bow.  Last  minute  plans 
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SHOWING  CHAMPIONSHIP  FORM, 
Bunny  demonstrates  the  style  that  car- 
ried her  to  the  number  one  spot  in  the 
Girls'  Intermediate  Free  Style  Division. 

found  her  at  Watkins  Glen. 

The  first  day  saw  Bunny  leading  by 
three  points.  The  second  day  she 
climbed  a little  more.  The  third  day 
was  a breeze.  The  string  of  three 
national  titles  remained  unbroken. 
Championships  in  the  Junior  Girls’  in- 
stinctive class  in  1962  and  1963  were 
the  others. 

Perhaps  more  than  anything, 
Bunny’s  success  is  linked  to  spirit  and 
intenseness.  Winning  is  everything. 
“Positive  thinking’’  begins  working 
when  she’s  charging  for  the  lead. 

“I  start  thinking,  come  on,  come  on, 
you  can  do  better,”  Bunny  says.  Yet 
she’s  not  the  temperamental,  nervous 
kind.  “But  I’ve  got  to  be  in  the  right 
frame  of  mind.  Concentrate  real  hard.” 

Apparently  it  gets  results.  There  are 
more  than  50  trophies  on  Bunny’s  bed- 
room dresser,  including  those  for  win- 
ning the  Pennsylvania  State  Cham- 
pionship in  both  target  and  field  in 
1961,  ’62,  ’63. 


The  youngster’s  goal,  however,  is 
the  women’s  world  crown.  The  1965 
tournament  is  scheduled  for  Phila- 
delphia and  like  Christmas  shopping 
she’s  starting  early. 

“I’ve  always  shot  instinctively,” 
Bunny  relates,  “but  this  year  I started 
freestyle.” 

Why? 

“Because  that’s  the  way  they  shoot 
in  the  world  tournament.”  A natural 
instinctive  shooter,  the  high  school 
junior  from  East  Vandergrift  antici- 
pated difficulty  in  making  the  switch 
to  freestyle. 

“I’m  concerned,”  Bunny  said  before 
firing  at  Watkins  Glen,  “but  I think 
I’ll  be  okay.” 

“Change  will  have  some  effect,”  her 
father  forecast  last  spring.  “It  might 
take  a while  to  make  the  adjustment.” 
It  did— about  four  months. 

“Any  time  you  move  up  a class,  it’s 
tougher,”  added  Mr.  Maikut.  “But  if 
she  does  well,  the  world  is  a possi- 
bility.” 

Peak  Efficiency 

During  the  summer.  Bunny  reaches 
her  peak  efficiency.  In  the  winter, 
although  practicing  several  times  a 
week  at  an  indoor  range  and  firing  in 
an  indoor  league,  she  occasionally 
loses  her  sharpness. 

Obviously  patience  and  ability  to 
concentrate  are  vital  tools  in  her  shoot- 
ing arsenal.  Important  to  her  rapid 
success,  too,  was  the  fact  that  she 
learned  proper  technique  from  the 
outset.  She  was  not  permitted  to  try 
anything  new  until  standard  shooting 
form  was  mastered  step-by-step. 

“I  made  sure  she  had  a comfortable 
stance,  proper  aim,  full  draw  and  cor- 
rect release,”  explained  Mr.  Maikut. 
“It  seems  that  shooting  with  a ‘clicker’ 
has  ironed  out  the  small  flaws  in  her 
form.” 

25-Pound  Bow 

Bunny  uses  a bow  with  a 25-pound 
pull.  Last  fall,  with  one  shot,  she 
dropped  a four-point  buck  in  Potter 
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County.  She  also  shoots  a .22  rifle 
well  and  hunts  squirrels  with  a .16- 
gauge  shotgun. 

A big  hunting  thrill  was  being  in- 
vited to  the  Bow  Hunters’  Festival  in 
Sullivan  County.  The  wild  boar  hunt- 
ing was  fascinating.  “But  I’ve  yet  to 
get  one,”  she  said  hopefully. 

Once,  noting  Bunny’s  weary  form, 
her  father  needled  jokingly,  “Bunny, 
you  have  so  much  school  work  why 
don’t  you  give  up  archery?” 

“Dad,”  she  shot  back,  “I  couldn’t  do 
that.  Archery  means  everything  to 
me.”  Archery  does  mean  a lot  to 
Bunny.  But  even  archery  and  all  its 
glory  fails  to  change  her  thinking 
about  becoming  a lawyer.  She  wants 
to  study  at  Duquesne  and  then  attend 
law  school. 

Plans  a Career 

Becoming  a female  attorney  is  a 
pretty  ambitious  undertaking.  But  ex- 
perience has  proven  that  this  young 
archery  queen  can  hit  just  about  any- 
thing she  “shoots”  for. 


A HUNTER,  TOO,  Bunny  proudly  shows 
the  fine  four-pointer  that  she  dropped 
with  one  arrow  in  1963  in  Potter  County. 


One  for  the  Road-Hunter 

Pennsylvania’s  deer  season  always 
provides  some  unique  stories  and  this 
season  was  no  exception.  A school 
boy’s  prank  had  an  unusual  ending. 

The  hide  of  a buck  was  stuffed 
with  hay,  and  placed  behind  a fence 
200  yards  from  the  highway.  Many 
hunters,  upon  seeing  the  deer  would 
get  out  of  their  cars,  shoot,  take  a 
look  with  the  field  glasses  and  then 
drive  on.  Some  would  run  half  way  to 
the  deer  shooting  as  they  went  and 
then  realizing  the  joke  return  to  their 
cars.  A few  hunters  would  go  up  to 
the  deer  for  a closer  look  after  shoot- 
ing. They  would  look  around  to  see 
who  might  be  enjoying  the  fun,  then 
sheepishly  walk  away. 

However,  the  fun  all  ended  when 
one  hunter  came  along  who  was  hard 
to  convince.  He  identified  his  target 
and  followed  up  his  shooting  at  the 
deer.  After  climbing  the  fence,  he 
shouldered  the  deer  and  started  off, 
when  a boy  called  to  him,  “Say  Mister, 
that  deer  does  not  belong  to  you.” 
With  a skeptical  look,  the  reply  was, 
“Like  h— , I shot  this  deer,  and  it 
belongs  to  me.”  Up  through  the  field 
he  went,  put  the  deer  in  the  trunk  of 
his  car,  and  drove  away. 

The  young  practical  joker  being  a 
little  put  out  at  the  end  of  his  fun 
probably  thought  to  himself,  some 
people  are  hard  to  convince;  I wonder 
how  he  will  like  the  steaks? 


Changing  Your  Address? 
Don't  Forget  GAME  NEWS 

The  Post  Office  will  not  forward 
copies  unless  you  pay  extra  postage 
and  we  cannot  replace  lost  copies.  SO 
PLEASE  ...  at  least  six  weeks  before 
the  first  issue  to  go  to  the  new  address, 
send  us  your  name,  new  address  includ- 
ing Zip  Code,  and  your  old  address.  Mail 
to  GAME  NEWS,  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.  O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  17120. 
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A Story  From  the  Past  . . . 


The  Dust  Fox 

By  L.  James  Bashline 
Associate  Editor 


THE  sport  and  business  of  trapping 
spawns  many  tales  of  triumph  and 
failure  in  man’s  game  of  wits  with 
wild  creatures.  Some  stories  are  re- 
peated many  times  at  trapper  con- 
claves, but  there  is  one  that  has  always 
impressed  me. 

R.  N.  Pinney,  master  grouse  shooter 
and  trout  fisherman  of  Potter  County 
fame,  tells  the  episode  about  Almeron 
Lyman  and  the  “dust  fox.” 

Lyman  was  a good  woodsman, 
crack  shot  and  expert  trapper,  who 
roamed  the  Allegheny  Mountains  dur- 
ing the  very  early  1900’s. 

During  the  spring  of  1904,  as  he 
was  patrolling  his  trap  line,  he  ap- 
proached a rock  set  in  which  he  had 
very  little  faith.  He  had  seen  fox  tracks 
leading  into  a crevice  in  a boulder 
covered  hillside,  and  had  made  a set 
at  the  mouth  of  a small  cave.  He  was 
pretty  sure  that  the  cave  was  a den, 
but  the  idea  of  setting  a trap  on  solid 
rock  did  not  offer  too  much  promise. 
He  had  tried  it  nevertheless,  and  this 
morning  was  prepared  to  pick  up  the 
trap  and  try  elsewhere.  He  was  cer- 
tain the  fox  had  another  entrance 
which  was  well  concealed. 

When  he  reached  the  set,  he  was 
surprised  tQ  find  the  trap  had  been 
sprung  and  a light  covering  of  fresh 
snow  proved  that  the  fox  had  walked 
right  over  it! 

He  reasoned  that  the  fox  had  some- 
how set  the  trap  off  earlier,  and  then 
proceeded  to  show  its  disdain  by  mak- 
ing sure  that  its  tracks  showed  up 
well. 

The  entrance  to  the  cave  was  quite 
small,  but  Almeron  figured  that  a 
clever  fox  might  still  find  room  enough 
to  slide  past  the  trap  without  trip- 
ping it. 


The  catching  of  this  particular  ani- 
mal appealed  to  the  old  trapper  im- 
mediately. By  placing  a few  large 
Stones  at  both  sides  of  the  cave  en- 
trance, he  thought  that  he  could  force 
the  fox  to  walk  right  into  his  trap. 
Using  a few  dried  leaves  for  camou- 
flage, he  reset  the  trap  and  continued 
on  his  line,  confident  that  the  next 
morning  would  produce  a fox. 

That  night  as  he  was  telling  a friend 
about  the  fox  in  the  cave,  he  was  told 
that  this  particular  animal  was  no 
ordinary  fox.  Lyman’s  friend  informed 
him  that  this  was  the  “dust  fox,”  so 
named  because  of  its  smoky  pelt, 
which  was  about  the  color  of  slate. 
The  friend  also  related  his  own  ex- 
periences with  this  particular  creature, 
and  remarked  that  this  fox  would 


THE  TRAPPER  WAS  DETERMINED  to 
discover  just  how  the  fox  had  eluded 
his  set. 
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never  be  caught— it  was  just  too  darn 
smart! 

To  a trapper,  this  kind  of  challenge 
is  too  much  to  bear,  and  Lyman  prom- 
ised his  friend,  and  himself,  that  he 
would  take  this  fox. 

The  following  dawn  found  Almeron 
at  the  rock  set.  But  there  was  no  fox— 
and  the  trap  had  been  sprung  again! 
Now  this  was  really  becoming  an 
intriguing  problem.  There  was  not 
enough  space  for  the  fox  to  inch  by 
the  trap.  Nor  had  the  “dust  fox” 
pawed  a twig  or  any  other  material 
onto  the  trap  to  spring  it.  Nothing 
was  in  evidence!  But  the  trap  had 
been  sprung,  and  the  fox  had  appar- 
ently done  it.  But  how? 

The  trap  was  reset  with  extra  cau- 
tion. New  determination  guided  Ly- 
man’s steps,  as  he  returned  to  the  cave 
the  following  morning.  The  same  story 
was  repeated.  The  trap  was  sprung 
again,  with  fresh  fox  tracks  going  in 
and  out  of  the  cave! 

Now  the  trapper  knew  what  was 
wrong,  or  he  thought  he  did.  The  trap 
was  possibly  being  stepped  on,  but 

A CHUNK  OF  BARK  was  used  in  an 
attempt  to  eliminate  the  "kick"  of  the 
trap.  Now  the  "dust  fox"  would  be  caught 
for  sure! 


the  “kick”  of  the  trap  bouncing  away 
from  the  rock  was  causing  it  to  miss 
the  fox’s  foot.  The  trap  was  now  reset 
on  a chunk  of  hemlock  bark  to  elimi- 
nate this  action.  Now  he  would  catch 
him  for  sure! 

But  the  same  scene  was  there  the 
next  morning— a tripped  trap,  devoid 
of  fox. 

Drastic  Step 

A very  perturbed  trapper,  Almeron 
decided  to  take  a drastic  step.  He 
would  reset  the  trap,  and  wait  in  a 
hidden  spot  and  see,  if  he  could,  just 
what  was  going  on.  Returning  to  the 
cave  with  a spyglass,  the  determined 
woodsman  made  sure  the  trap  was 
perfectly  set.  A position  was  taken 
behind  a blow-down  tree  trunk,  about 
fifty  yards  from  the  cave. 

Lyman  was  made  of  stern  material, 
and  he  was  well  prepared  for  a long 
wait.  His  patience  was  rewarded 
sooner  than  he  expected,  for  just  at 
dusk,  along  waltzed  the  “dust  fox!” 
And  it  was  a beauty!  The  metallic 
gray  pelt  glistened,  even  in  the  half 
tone  evening  light.  Almeron’s  eyes 
watered  as  he  peered  through  the  old- 
fashioned  spyglass.  Now  he  would  see 
what  trick  the  creature  used  to  get 
back  into  its  den. 

As  his  fingers  tightened  on  the  tele- 
scope, it  suddenly  occurred  to  him 
that  he  could  shoot  the  fox  easily  from 
his  blind.  But  he  put  the  thought 
quickly  aside.  This  fox  should  be 
trapped— this  was  the  real  test! 

The  dust  fox  quickly  trotted  up  to 
the  cave  entrance,  surveyed  the  situ- 
ation with  a hasty  look,  and  eased 
onto  its  belly.  Then  very  carefully,  it 
slowly  thrust  its  right  front  paw  un- 
derneath the  trap,  touched  the  pan— 
and  clank!  The  trap  had  been  de- 
activated! 

Almeron  almost  shouted  with  ex- 
citement. He  knew  now  how  to  trap 
the  dust  fox. 

As  it  would  soon  be  dark,  and  flash- 
lights were  not  available  in  1904,  the 
happy  trapper  returned  home  with  the 
thought  of  victory  pacing  his  steps. 
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The  trap  was  reset  the  following 
day— in  an  upside-down  position.  Now 
when  the  “dust  fox”  craftily  slipped 
his  paw  underneath  the  trap  he  would 
be  caught  by  his  own  trick. 

The  trick  did  work.  When  the  ex- 
pectant trapper  returned  the  next 
morning,  there  was  the  “dust  fox” 
struggling  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 
Almeron  broke  into  a run  when  he 
saw  his  prize.  He  was  mentally  stretch- 
ing the  pelt,  when  suddenly,  the  fox 
i was  free!  A toenail  hold  was  all  that 
held  the  fox’s  freedom,  and  he  was 
out  of  sight  in  a flash. 

To  a less  thoughtful  man  this  would 
have  been  a great  defeat.  Almeron 
had  wanted  that  smoky  pelt  badly. 
The  pursuit  was  a success  though,  he 
had  trapped  the  “dust  fox.”  He 
couldn’t  prove  it,  but  the  memory 
would  always  be  there  for  fond  recall 
at  any  time. 

Yes,  you  are  right.  The  “dust  fox” 
was  never  seen  again. 


THROUGH  THE  TELESCOPE  the  trap- 
per saw  the  trick  that  the  "dust  fox"  used 
to  get  around  his  trap.  Almeron  knew 
now  that  he  would  be  successful. 


Three  Harrisburg  Area  Men 
Plead  Guilty  to  Illegal  Deer  Kill  Charges 

Three  men  have  posted  bond  to  pay  fines  after  pleading  guilty  to  various 
charges  stemming  from  an  illegal  York  County  deer  kill  on  February  24. 

Elsworth  B.  Campbell  of  Boiling  Springs,  R.  D.  1,  and  Robert  E.  Hetrick 
of  Shermansdale,  R.  D.  1,  pleaded  guilty  to  charges  of  attempting  to  kill  a 
deer  in  closed  season;  using  an  artificial  light  while  in  possession  of  a firearm; 
and  hunting  from  a motor  vehicle. 

The  two  men  appeared  before  Justice  of  the  Peace  Jesse  L.  Webb,  Franklin 
Township  and  Dillsburg,  R.  D.  3,  and  were  fined  $250  each. 

Harold  B.  Weiser  of  Dillsburg,  R.  D.  1,  was  charged  with  possessing  parts 
of  an  illegally  killed  deer  and  fined  $100. 

Temple  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor  of  the  Game  Commission’s  Southeast 
Division,  said  there  was  no  evidence  of  commercial  hunting  in  the  case. 

The  charges  resulted  from  an  alleged  February  21  incident  in  Franklin 
Township.  Reynolds  said  that  local  citizens  aided  in  the  investigation. 

The  investigation  was  made  by  William  Griffie,  York  County  Game  Pro- 
tector, Gene  Utech,  Cumberland  County  Warden,  Samuel  Miller  of  Dover,  a 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Division  agent,  and  Deputy  Game  Warden  Robert 
Snyder  of  Dillsburg,  R.  D.  1. 
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ADMINISTRATION  AND  CLASSROOM  buildings  at  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission Training  School  near  Brockway. 

The  Trained 
Conservation  Officer 

By  Donald  E.  Miller 

Superintendent,  Game  Commission  Training  School 


Editor’s  Note.  The  Twelfth  Student  Officer’s  Class  began  training  at  the  Game 
Commission  School  near  Brockway  on  March  29.  We  thought  that  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  review  the  history  of  the  trained  conservation  officer  in  this 
issue.  The  25  new  students  were  selected  from  295  applicants. 


IN  THE  course  of  a relatively  few 
years  wildlife  management  has  de- 
veloped rapidly,  and  today,  has  at- 
tained recognition  and  has  the  status 
of  an  objective  science.  The  wildlife 
conservation  agencies,  departments, 
commissions  or  boards,  as  the  case 
may  be,  have  grown  from  small 
meager  organizations  to  complex  and 
efficient  corporations.  It  is  interesting 
to  review  the  history  of  wildlife  man- 
agement and  personnel. 

Farsighted  and  concerned  conser- 
vationists and  sportsmen  recognized 
the  need  for  management  and  organ- 
ized their  efforts  successfully  to  have 
the  law  passed  in  1895  authorizing  the 


Governor  to  appoint  a Game  Com- 
mission of  six  men.  The  very  creation 
of  the  Commission  presented  a prob- 
lem in  management— a problem  that 
is  still  with  every  wildlife  manage- 
ment organization  today— the  selection 
of  personnel.  The  first  person  in  Penn- 
sylvania to  be  faced  with  this  serious 
problem  was  the  Honorable  William 
A.  Stone,  then  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Fortunately  he  met  the  prob- 
lem well  on  November  17,  1896,  when 
he  appointed  as  the  first  Commission, 
six  men  who  were  sincere  and  dedi- 
cated. Less  intrepid  men  would  have 
been  frightened  by  what  confronted 
these  first  Commissioners.  They  were 
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pledged  to  enforce  the  existing  Game 
Laws  and  to  secure  new  legislation; 
however,  they  were  not  provided  a 
single  penny  for  operating  expenses. 
The  first  appointees  did  their  job  well, 
and  provided  a pattern  for  personnel 
and  a foundation  upon  which  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  still 
stands. 

As  the  Commission  became  more 
firmly  established  it  was  authorized 
by  law  to  employ  ten  Game  Protectors 
and  forty-six  Deputy  Game  Protectors, 
but  no  funds  were  available  for  such 
a staff.  The  Commission  was  com- 
pelled to  employ  Deputy  Game  Pro- 
tectors who  received  as  pay  one-half 
the  fines  assessed  against  the  law  vio- 
lators plus  ten  dollars  for  conviction 
as  prescribed  by  law.  Personnel  selec- 
tion then  was  limited  to  finding  indi- 
viduals willing  to  accept  an  unpopular 
position  which  the  only  means  of  com- 
pensation made  even  more  unpopular. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  the 
Commission  was  dependent  on  legis- 
lative appropriation  for  its  revenue. 
In  fact  the  first  appropriation  awarded 
the  Commission  was  the  grand  sum  of 
$800  for  a biennium.  The  appropri- 
ations were  increased  until  the  final 
grant,  prior  to  the  resident  hunter’s 
license  law  of  1913,  which  made  the 
Commission  self-sustaining,  was  $97,- 
000.  Game  Protectors  were  paid  $50 
t©  $75  per  month  and  in  1915  the 
regular  force  was  increased  to  fifty 
men.  The  field  force  was  established 
as  recognized  law  enforcement  officers. 
In  1919  the  Special  Deputy  Game  Pro- 
tectors, entitled  to  part  of  the  penalties 
collected,  were  abolished.  However, 
Game  Protectors  were  still  appointed 
by  an  almost  haphazard  system  which 
was  open  to  some  abuse.  This  was 
corrected  to  a great  extent  in  1924 
when  the  method  of  selecting  regular 
salaried  field  employes  by  competitive 
examination  was  adopted  and  age 
limits  were  provided.  This  system 
raised  the  standards  of  the  field  force 
and  the  Commission  was  approaching 
the  important  problem  of  personnel 


selection  and  training. 

The  early  Game  Protectors  or  con- 
servation officers  were  primarily  law 
enforcement  agents;  seasons  and  bag 
limits  properly  enforced  was  an  ade- 
quate and  efficient  wildlife  manage- 
ment program.  This  is  not  true  today; 
when  the  efficient  wildlife  manage- 
ment program  entails  several  complex 
functions.  Research,  land  manage- 
ment, propagation,  education  and  en- 
forcement are  studied  in  detail.  The 
field  officer,  today,  must  have  knowl- 
edge of  the  over-all  program  — he 
must  have  the  ability  to  present  it 
to  the  public.  He  should  be  a young 
man  with  a pleasing  appearance  and 
personality,  mentally  alert,  polite  and 
well-mannered.  He  must  have  initia- 
tive and  be  aggressive  with  reason 
and  discretion.  To  acquire  personnel 
of  this  type  requires  careful  selection 
and  training. 

Training  for  the  first  Game  Protec- 
tors was  left  much  to  the  individual 
interest  and  initiative.  The  help  and 
advice  a new  officer  received  from  his 
supervisor  and  neighboring  officers 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
Donald  E.  Miller  welcomes  two  student 
officers  of  the  11th  Class  in  1963  to  the 
Commission's  training  course. 
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was  about  the  extent  of  the  training. 
In  1920  the  Commission  had  what 
was  termed  a “Field  Conference”  for 
all  Game  Protectors;  this  was  the  first 
organized  training  effort.  Similar  con- 
ferences were  held  on  the  average  of 
one  every  two  years  at  available  loca- 
tions throughout  the  state  until  1932. 
In  the  meantime  the  Commission  had 
acquired  a tract  of  land  on  which  was 
located  a building  that  was  adapted 
for  use  as  a training  school.  The  first 
in-service  training  classes  were  held 
at  the  Training  School  between  July 
31  and  September  11,  1932— six  one- 
week  classes  with  a total  of  139  field 
officers  attending.  This  type  of  train- 
ing was  repeated  in  1933,  1934  and 
1935,  and  proved  so  successful  the 
Commission  decided  to  make  the 
school  permanent  and  to  train  all  new 
personnel  prior  to  assignment  as  well 
as  to  continue  the  in-service  training. 

In  1936  the  first  class  for  new  per- 
sonnel was  selected  by  written  exam- 
ination. The  written  examination  cov- 
ered Pennsylvania  government,  history 
and  geography;  English,  grammar  and 
spelling;  natural  history;  Fish  and 
Game  Laws  and  regulations.  The  ex- 
aminations were  designed  to  deter- 
mine if  the  applicant  had  an  accept- 
able academic  background,  and  to 
determine  if  he  was  experienced  in 
hunting  and  fishing.  To  be  certain  that 

STUDENTS  AT  THE  SCHOOL  get  first- 
hand  information  from  Commission  per- 
sonnel in  practical  land  management 
practices. 


all  sections  of  the  Commonwealth 
would  be  represented,  the  class  was 
made  up  of  the  five  highest  scoring 
applicants  from  each  of  the  seven  field 
divisions.  The  thirty-five  selected  ap- 
plicants were  enrolled  at  the  Training 
School  July  2,  1936,  and  twenty-seven 
successfully  completed  the  training 
February  2,  1937.  With  this  first  class, 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
inaugurated  a training  program  for 
new  personnel  which  is  still  in  effect. 
To  this  date  the  Commission  has 
trained  243  field  officers  in  eleven 
classes.  The  success  of  the  program 
may  be  indicated  in  the  fact  that  79 
per  cent  of  the  men  who  successfully 
completed  the  training  remained  in 
the  employment  of  the  Commission. 

Must  Be  Well  Chosen 

One  factor  which  requires  that  per- 
sonnel must  be  well  chosen  is  the  very 
organization  of  the  Commission.  A 
Pennsylvania  Game  Protector  is  usu- 
ally assigned  to  a district  of  several 
hundred  square  miles.  In  most  cases 
he  will  work  alone— his  supervisory 
officers  are  often  located  fifty  or  one 
hundred  miles  away.  He  must  plan  his 
work  and  carry  it  out  in  a manner  that 
will  command  the  respect  of  the  pub- 
lic. In  fact  in  the  eyes  of  the  general 
public,  he  is  the  Game  Commission. 
This  requires,  in  the  selection  of  new 
personnel,  that  men  must  be  found 
who  are  mature,  stable  and  respon- 
sible — with  all  the  other  desirable 
traits  previously  mentioned. 

Personnel  accepted  for  training  are 
now  selected  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  through  written  examina- 
tions and  oral  interviews.  The  basic 
qualifications  for  applicants  are  that 
they  shall  have  graduated  from  a 
recognized  high  school;  be  a resident 
of  Pennsylvania;  at  least  twenty-three 
years  of  age  and  not  more  than  thirty- 
five  as  of  the  examination  date;  not 
less  than  5 feet  8 inches  in  height, 
without  shoes;  between  140  and  210 
pounds  in  weight,  proportional  to 
height;  vision  of  20/30  or  better  with- 
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THE  OLD  MARSHALL  RETREAT  was  the  original  training  school.  The  old  concrete 
ice  house  can  be  seen  in  the  background.  Auto  buffs  will  recognize  the  Model  "A." 


out  corrective  lenses;  normal  hearing. 
The  applicants  are  also  required  to 
pass  a physical  examination  by  the 
Game  Commission  before  being  ac- 
cepted for  training.  Those  attaining 
the  highest  scores  in  the  written  ex- 
aminations are  invited  to  appear  be- 
fore an  oral  interview  board.  Here 
the  applicant  is  rated  on  items  as: 
Voice  and  speech,  appearance,  ability 
to  express  ideas,  poise  and  bearing, 
and  tact.  The  average  score  of  the  oral 
interview  board  and  the  score  attained 
in  the  written  examination  is  com- 
bined to  give  a composite  score.  Ap- 
plicants with  the  highest  composite 
score  are  then  subjected  to  a field 
character  investigation  prior  to  being 
accepted  for  training. 

A field  character  investigation  is 
conducted  by  selected  Commission 
personnel.  The  investigator  is  required 
to  check  the  background  and  repu- 
tation of  the  applicant,  to  verify  all 
information  regaring  education,  occu- 
pation, age,  marital  status,  depend- 
ents, etc.,  that  was  recorded  on  the 
original  application  form.  The  investi- 
gator is  also  required  to  contact  the 
immediate  dependents  of  the  appli- 
cant and  to  be  certain  they  are  aware 
of  the  complex  duties,  the  long  and 
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irregular  hours  of  a field  officer.  It  is 
a policy  of  the  Commission  to  assign 
new  personnel  to  a district  other  than 
that  in  which  they  reside  upon  enter- 
ing the  service.  It  is  important  that 
the  investigator  stress  this  fact  to  the 
applicant  and  his  family,  and  to  de- 
termine if  this  is  acceptable  and  if 
they  are  willing  to  make  the  necessary 
adjustments. 

The  training  school,  formally  known 
as  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conser- 
vation, is  located  in  Snyder  Township, 
Jefferson  County,  about  seven  miles 
northwest  of  Brockway.  It  is  located 
on  one  of  two  adjoining  tracts  of 
Game  Lands  with  a total  of  more  than 
45,000  acres.  The  training  period  for 
new  personnel  is  approximately  ten 
months;  thirty-four  weeks  at  the  school 
and  ten  weeks  of  field  training.  Dur- 
ing the  training  period  the  trainees 
are  paid  $50  per  week  and  are  re- 
quired to  stay  at  the  school  where 
board  and  lodging  is  furnished.  Week- 
end leaves  are  granted  at  the  con- 
venience of  the  Commission  and  one 
night  each  week  is  scheduled  as  “lib- 
erty night.”  Trainees  are  responsible 
for  their  own  quarters  and  are  re- 
quired to  keep  them  in  a prescribed 
manner.  They  are  also  assigned  and 
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TYPING  IS  A REQUIREMENT  for  stu- 
dent officers.  Periodic  reports  must  be 
made  accurately  and  neatly. 


required  to  perform  details  to  improve 
and  keep  the  grounds,  buildings  and 
facilities  in  a neat  and  orderly  man- 
ner at  all  times.  A rigid  daily  schedule 
is  maintained  which  starts  with  calis- 
thenics at  6:00  a.m.  — provides  for 
eight  periods  of  fifty  minutes  each  for 
instruction,  and  ending  with  “lights 
out”  at  10:30  p.m.  The  formal  instruc- 
tion covers  all  phases  of  the  Commis- 
sion’s activities;  background  material, 
as  history,  organization  and  policies; 
supplemental  material,  as  geography, 
first  aid,  public  speaking,  etc.  The  in- 
struction is  handled  mainly  by  Com- 
mission personnel  who  are  assigned 
to  the  phase  of  the  work  with  which 
the  subject  material  deals.  Federal 
and  state  agencies,  and  private  and 
public  educational  institutes  also  pro- 
vide instruction  on  subjects  related  to 
the  program. 

The  field  training  assignments  are 
a very  important  part  of  the  training. 
Each  trainee  is  assigned  to  work  with 
four  different,  specially  selected,  ex- 
perienced Game  Protectors,  for  peri- 


VISITOR'S DAY  at  the  school  is  always 
a popular  event.  The  well-kept  grounds 
are  maintained  by  the  student  officers. 


ods  of  two  or  three  weeks.  This  gives  t 
the  trainee  an  opportunity  to  observe  , 
and  work  with  different  personalities 
and  under  different  conditions.  It  is 
here  that  the  trainee  is  observed  meet-  ] 
ing  the  public  and  more  or  less  on  his  , 
own  initiative.  The  Game  Protectors, 
to  whom  the  trainees  are  assigned,  ( 
are  required  to  rate  each  man  on  how 
he  conducts  himself  as  an  officer,  his  ] 
character,  traits  and  attitude.  This 
may  be  considered  a final  “shake- 
down  cruise”  as  it  does  come  near  the 
end  of  the  training  period. 

At  the  completion  of  the  training 
a formal  graduation  is  held  and  the 
trainees  are  commissioned  as  Game 
Protectors,  and  receive  their  initial 
assignment.  During  the  entire  training 
period  each  trainee  has  been  under 
careful  observation,  his  personality, 
special  interests  and  abilities  have 
been  noted.  Every  consideration  is 
given  to  assigning  the  new  man  to  a 
district  for  which  he  would  be  best 
suited  and  capable  of  handling  to  the 
best  advantage. 


Burn  Brush  With  Care,  Game  Commission  Advises 

Spring  clean  up  efforts  in  rural  areas  often  result  in  the  destruction  of  ex- 
cellent wildlife  food  and  cover  through  careless  burning. 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  management  technicians  encourage  land- 
owners  to  be  very  careful  not  to  destroy  wildlife  food  and  cover. 
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Fruits  of  the  Wilderness  . . . 

In  Praise  of  Wild  Grapes 

By  Jim  Hayes 

Photos  by  the  Author 


THE  local  men  were  seated  around 
the  wood  stove  when  the  two 
strangers  entered  the  general  store. 
After  making  several  purchases  they 
paused  to  warm  their  hands. 

“My  partner  and  I have  been  hav- 
ing a little  argument,  and  maybe  you 
fellows  can  help  us  settle  it,”  one  of 
the  men  said.  “I  claim  that  wild  grapes 
don’t  grow  in  this  part  of  the  state, 
and  my  friend  here  says  they  do.” 
Naturally,  this  was  more  than  the 
local  men  could  resist.  One  by  one 
they  told  the  location  of  valleys,  hol- 
lows, and  hillsides  where  wild  grapes 
could  be  found  in  abundance. 

After  the  strangers  left,  one  of  the 
farmers  turned  to  his  friends.  “Say, 
aren’t  those  the  same  fellows  who 
were  in  here  with  the  bird  dogs  a 
couple  evenings  ago  asking  about 

A GOOD  CROP  of  wild  grapes  offers 
game  food  for  many  species  of  wildlife. 
Grouse  in  particular  make  much  use  of 
them. 


places  to  go  grouse  hunting?”  he 
asked. 

“Come  to  think  of  it,  you’re  right,” 
another  man  replied.  “But  we  sure 
didn’t  tell  them  anything.” 

“Well,  we  did  tonight!”  the  first  man 
groaned.  “We  just  told  them  city  fel- 
lows the  location  of  every  good  grouse 
spot  in  this  part  of  the  county!” 

The  story  illustrates  one  way  to 
locate  grouse  coverts.  It  is  not  an  in- 
fallible method,  since  grapes  do  not 
always  mean  grouse.  But  they’re  a 
good  sign,  just  as  cornfields  are  good 
bets  for  pheasants  or  briar  patches 
are  likely  locations  for  rabbits. 

Grouse  and  grapes  may  go  together 
in  more  ways  than  many  hunters 
realize.  I have  observed  that  when 
wild  grapevines  produce  fruit  in 
abundance,  grouse  tend  to  be  more 
plentiful.  During  years  of  poor  grape 
production,  grouse  are  often  scarce. 
This  may  be  more  than  coincidental. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  during 
a good  grape  year,  what  grouse  are 
available  can  be  found  where  the 
grapes  are. 

But  grouse  are  not  alone  in  their 
regard  for  grapes.  Wild  grapes  are 
one  food  that  nearly  all  species  of 
wildlife  agree  on.  The  fruit  is  eaten 
by  quail,  wild  turkeys,  pheasants,  and 
songbirds.  Doves  eat  the  seeds.  Among 
the  mammals,  grapes  are  eaten  by 
foxes,  raccoons,  possums,  squirrels, 
skunks,  black  bears,  and  even  by  deer 
and  rabbits. 

Wild  grapes  are  so  common,  and  so 
plentiful  in  most  parts  of  Pennsylvania 
that  we  frequently  take  them  for 
granted,  forgetting  their  great  im- 
portance to  wildlife.  They  are  impor- 
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tant  in  the  respect  that  they  fulfill 
two  of  the  requirements  for  good  habi- 
tat: they  provide  choice  food  and 
ideal  cover.  Without  the  understory 
cover  provided  by  grapevines,  many 
of  our  woodlands  would  be  unsuitable 
for  smaller  game  birds  and  animals. 

In  many  of  the  mountainous  areas 
of  northcentral  Pennsylvania,  where 
deer  have  browsed  out  the  understory, 
huntable  populations  of  grouse  and 
rabbits  are  limited  almost  entirely  to 
relatively  small  blocks  or  “islands”  of 
cover  consisting  of  laurel  and  wild 
grapes.  Several  years  ago,  while  deer 
hunting  in  Elk  County,  I came  upon 
one  of  the  cover  blocks  atop  a moun- 
taintop  plateau.  Within  five  minutes 
I flushed  more  grouse  than  I had 
seen  previously  in  three  days  of  hunt- 
ing in  the  surrounding  woods. 

The  dense  tangles  of  wild  grape 
thicket  provide  a refuge  for  many 
species  of  wildlife.  When  pursued  by 
crows,  the  great  horned  owl  will  dive 
into  the  nearest  grape  tangle.  There 
he  can  deal  with  any  attacker  that 
ventures  too  close.  By  darting  into  a 
maze  of  grapevines,  the  agile  squirrel 
can  elude  the  preying  hawk,  the  rab- 
bit can  evade  the  fox.  When  deep 
blankets  of  snow  cover  the  forests  and 
fields,  the  tangle  of  vines  is  often  the 
best  shelter  available  for  grouse, 
pheasants,  quail,  and  rabbits. 

Wild  grape  is  best  for  game  when 
it  is  interspersed  among  other  cover 
types,  or  when  it  hangs  in  trellises 
along  woodland  edgings.  I know  a 
number  of  places  where  grapes  have 
taken  hold  in  fields  and,  for  lack  of 
climbing  support,  have  sprawled  out 
on  the  ground.  The  food  and  cover 
provided  by  these  grounded  clumps 
frequently  attract  grouse  from  the 
nearby  woodlands. 

Impenetrable  Jungle 

When  grapevines  run  amuck  and 
take  over  large  areas,  they  may  create 
a virtually  impenetrable  jungle.  Such 
areas  are  often  taken  over  by  fox, 
skunk,  and  opossum,  and  are  shunned 
by  other  wildlife.  What  few  grouse 


and  rabbits  exist  there  are  invariably 
found  along  the  edges. 

Common  though  they  may  be,  our 
native  wild  grapes  are  actually  quite 
remarkable  plants.  The  most  common 
types  are  the  fox,  summer,  winter,  and 
riverbank  grapes.  Of  the  four,  Vitis 
labrusca,  the  fox  grape,  appears  to  be 
the  most  widely  distributed.  Hardy, 
vigorous,  and  sun-loving,  the  fox 
grape  is  found  chiefly  along  the  edges 
of  upland  wood  lots,  but  it  also  oc- 
curs within  the  forests  and  even  in 
open  fields. 

Seem  Small 

Compared  to  the  plump,  juicy 
grapes  we  buy  at  the  fruit  market, 
wild  fox  grapes  may  seem  small  and 
inferior.  The  purplish-black  fruit  is 
pulpy  and  has  a sweetish  “musky”  or 
“foxy”  taste.  The  grapes  can  be  used 
in  making  jellies,  grape  juice,  or  poor 
quality  wine.  For  practical  purposes, 
however,  most  people  patronize  the 
fruit  market  and  leave  the  wild  fox 
grapes  for  the  birds.  The  grapes  ripen 
in  October  and  November. 

Our  native  fox  grape  produces  the 
largest  fruit  of  any  of  the  wild  grapes. 
And  it  is  the  granddaddy  of  no  less 
than  five  hundred  varieties  of  culti- 
vated grapes,  including  such  impor- 
tant domestic  types  as  the  Concord, 
Champion,  and  Niagara. 

Second  in  importance  is  probably 
Vitis  aestivalis,  the  summer  (or  pigeon) 
grape.  The  fruit  of  the  summer  grape 
is  smaller  than  the  fox  grape,  seedier, 
and  has  a tart  taste.  They  are  good 
wine  grapes.  The  plant  is  more  com- 
mon in  limestone  regions  since  it  is  not 
as  adverse  to  lime  as  the  fox  grape. 

The  two  other  types,  the  winter  and 
riverbank  grapes,  are  somewhat  less 
common,  but  they  are  both  important 
to  wildlife  wherever  they  occur.  Con- 
sidered together,  the  four  major  vari- 
eties comprise  our  native  wild  grapes 
—hardy,  vigorous,  well  deserving  of 
the  sportsman’s  attention. 

Since  the  fruiting  period  coincides 
with  the  opening  of  the  small  game 
season,  upland  game  birds  can  often 
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WILD  GRAPES  produce  their  fruit  on  the  new  shoots  which  grow  out  of  the  shreddy- 
barked  branches  each  year. 


be  looked  for  in  the  vicinity  of  grape- 
vines. Later  in  the  year  the  vine 
tangles  provide  choice  cover,  and  the 
remaining  fruit,  now  dried  up,  to- 
gether with  the  stems,  continue  to  be 
a source  of  food. 

When  grapes  become  overripe  a 
natural  fermenting  action  takes  place, 
and  alcohol  is  produced.  It  was  once 
thought  that  the  “crazy  flight”  which 
affects  grouse  was  simply  a “jag” 
caused  by  eating  fermented  grapes. 
Although  the  theory  has  been  dis- 
proves at  least  as  far  as  large  num- 
bers of  grouse  are  concerned,  it  is 
true  enough  that  individual  grouse, 
as  well  as  other  birds,  can  become 
literally  drunk  by  overimbibing  on 
fermented  grapes. 

Wild  grapes  produce  their  fruit  on 
new  shoots  which  grow  out  from  the 
shreddy-barked  branches.  At  the  close 
of  the  fruiting  season  these  green 
shoots  become  canes  and,  ultimately, 
woody  branches.  They  cease  to  bear 
fruit,  but  by  trimming  the  previous 
season’s  shoots  following  the  fruiting 
i season,  the  vine  growth  which  would 
otherwise  go  into  new  wood  can  be 
conserved  for  future  shoots  and  new 
fruit  production. 

In  areas  where  they  occur  naturally, 
! grapes  are  able  to  spread  and  propa- 
gate themselves  without  assistance 
from  sportsmen.  On  managed  wildlife 
habitat  where  they  do  not  occur  nat- 
urally, where  their  presence  is  desir- 


able, and  where  their  growth  can  be 
controlled,  wild  grapes  can  sometimes 
be  established  as  part  of  an  overall 
scheme  of  habitat  improvement. 

Wild  grapes  can  be  started  from 
either  seeds  or  cuttings  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult. In  the  case  of  seeds,  the  fruit  is 
gathered  in  the  fall,  mashed,  and 
spread  to  dry.  The  seeds  are  later  sep- 
arated from  the  dried  pulp.  These 
seeds  may  be  planted  the  following 
autumn  by  scraping  aside  patches  of 
soil  or  leaf  mulch,  dropping  in  a pinch 
of  seeds,  and  covering  them  over. 

The  other  method  is  to  take  6-  to 
8-inch  cuttings  of  finger-thick,  year- 
old  canes  from  mature  vines.  Make  a 
slanting  cut  at  the  base  and  leave  an 
inch  above  the  topmost  bud.  These 
cuttings,  butts  all  facing  the  same 
way,  should  be  tied  together  in  small 
bundles.  The  bundles  are  then  planted 
upright,  butts  up,  and  covered  with  a 
few  inches  of  soil.  The  cuttings  are 
secured  in  late  fall  and,  for  best  re- 
sults, planted  in  early  spring.  Within 
four  to  six  years  the  new  vines  should 
be  producing  fruit. 

Fortunately,  throughout  most  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mother  Nature  needs 
no  outside  assistance  where  wild 
grapes  are  concerned.  If  anything,  in- 
discriminate planting  is  to  be  avoided. 
The  best  idea,  it  might  seem,  is  to 
simply  take  sporting  advantage  of 
this  great  treasure  of  food  and  cover 
which  we  have  in  such  abundance. 
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A DEATH-DEFYING  TRIP  down  the  ice-laden  Allegheny  River  was  the  plight  of  th^ 
other  obstacles  this  deer  survived,  much  to  the  amazement  of  onlookers.  However,  it  t 


Deer  Survives  Plunge  Over 
Dam  in  Ice-Choked  Allegheny  River 


By  Bob  Moorhead 
Outdoor  Editor,  "Valley  Daily  News, 


A DAZED  and  bewildered  deer 
limped  back  to  the  comparative 
safety  of  the  wilds  early  in  February 
after  a harrowing  series  of  misadven- 
tures in  the  urban  Allegheny  Valley 
world  of  man. 

The  deer,  a large  doe,  first  was 
sighted  by  attendants  at  Lock  and 
Dam  No.  4 in  Natrona.  The  doe  was 
astride  a large  cake  of  ice  that  was 
being  swept  toward  the  brink  of  the 
dam,  near  midstream. 


The  sheet  of  ice  broke  up  as  it  ( 
plunged  over  the  barrier  and  the  doe  I 
was  caught  in  the  swift  current  and  t 
carried  backward  into  the  boiling  i 
muddy  torrent  below  the  concrete  a 
barrier.  | o 

The  lock  attendants  thought  for  sure  s 
the  animal  was  a goner,  but  to  their  e 
surprise,  she  bobbed  back  up  to  the 
surface  about  300  feet  below  the  dam,  o 
shook  her  head,  and  started  swim-  I 
ming  downstream,  with  just  her  head  a 
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Photos  by  C.  W.  Carroll , Valley  Daily  News 

I deer.  Overcoming  the  frigid  water  and 
sxperience  as  told  here. 

showing  above  the  ice  flow  that 
choked  the  river. 

Employes,  of  the  Brackenridge 
Works,  Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Co., 
and  many  Brackenridge  residents 
watched  the  doe’s  gallant  fight  with 
the  swift  current  as  the  animal  worked 
closer  and  closer  to  shore  until  it 
climbed  out  onto  the  bank  just  above 
Dreshar  Stadium  in  Tarentum.  The 
doe,  limping  slightly,  climbed  the 
bank,  crossed  First  Avenue,  and  ran 
along  Cherry  Street,  then  broke  its 
own  trail  through  yards  and  paved 
streets  toward  Mile  Lock  Lane,  Brack- 
enridge. 

There  the  animal  jumped  in  front 
of  an  auto  driven  by  a woman,  and  it’s 
hard  to  say  whether  the  driver  or  the 
1 animal  was  frightened  the  most. 


THE  BRAVE  ANIMAL  fights  its  way 
through  the  slush  ice  trying  to  gain  a 
foothold. 


ITS  FIGHT  AGAINST  the  icy  water 
nearly  over,  the  well-drenched  doe  ap- 
proaches the  bank. 


Some  time  later  Brackenridge  resi- 
dents near  Fairmount  School  reported 
sighting  the  animal  picking  its  way 
through  back  yards  in  that  area,  where 
it  stopped  every  so  often  to  eat. 

The  doe  evaded  traffic  as  she 
crossed  Morgan  Street  and  made  her 
way  west  past  Brackenridge’s  water 
filtration  plant  to  Prospect  Cemetery, 
and  from  there  vanished  in  the  wooded 
areas  of  Little  Bull  Creek  Valley. 

THE  DURABLE  DEER  survived  this 
plunge  over  Lock  and  Dam  No.  4 at  Na- 
trona. Local  attendants  thought  that  the 
deer  was  done  for — but  she  bobbed  up 
again! 
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Winter  Ducks 

CENTRE  COUNTY -If  the  number 
of  some  of  our  migratory  birds  is 
any  indication  of  the  winter  weather, 
it  must  be  fairly  mild.  In  addition  to  a 
good  sized  holdover  of  various  types 
of  ducks,  many  mourning  doves  win- 
tered in  the  area.  One  flock  of  approxi- 
mately 50  doves  is  roosting  on  State 
Game  Lands  No.  176  and  can  be  seen 
feeding  in  stubble  fields  and  in  the 
corncrib  itself.  — District  Game  Pro- 
tector Joseph  Wiker,  Pine  Grove  Mills. 

He  Likes  to  Shoot 

LANCASTER  COUNTY -On  Jan- 
uary 24  we  held  a crow  shoot  at  the 
Reading  Water  Co.  despite  foul 
weather.  By  7:00  a.m.  we  had  regis- 
tered nearly  1,800  shooters.  I regis- 
tered two  hunters  from  Delaware 
and  two  from  New  Jersey.  Everyone 
seemed  to  have  a ball  and  the  crows 
cooperated  by  staying  around  longer 
than  usual  which  resulted  in  a good 
kill.  One  hunter  said  that  he  had  killed 
four  for  four.  Four  crows  and  four 
boxes  of  shells.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector J.  P.  Eicholtz,  Strasburg. 


Probably  a Hitchhiker 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY  - This 
story  was  related  to  me  by  one  of 
my  Deputies.  It  seems  that  one  night 
in  December  Mrs.  James  Kilmer, 
wife  of  Deputy  Game  Protector  James 
Kilmer,  was  on  her  way  to  work  when 
a bear  crossed  the  road  in  front  of  her 
auto.  Mrs.  Kilmer  swerved  to  miss  the 
bear,  but  hit  it.  The  bear  lodged  under 
the  car  and  Mrs.  Kilmer  was  afraid  to 
get  out.  She  radioed  Jim  with  the  C.B. 
radio  in  their  car  and  Jim  went  to 
investigate.  Meanwhile,  the  bear  de- 
cided that  he  had  enough  and  left. 
The  tracks  in  the  snow  indicated  that 
the  bear  was  not  seriously  injured. 
Martha  had  a good  story  to  tell,  but 
I bet  it  couldn’t  hold  a candle  to  the 
one  the  bear  could  have  told.— District 
Game  Protector  Donald  Benner,  Lu- 
thersburg. 


Communications  Breakdown 

LUZERNE  COUNTY  - It  is  a 
known  fact  that  good  information  is 
worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  a law  en- 
forcement officer.  However,  occasion- 
ally, a lot  of  time  is  spent  checking  a 
reported  violation  only  to  find  that 
the  license  number  was  incorrect.  On 
January  21,  I was  taking  a road-killed 
deer  to  the  Pennhurst  State  School  on 
the  back  of  my  1955  green  Chevy. 
Deputy  Knelly  received  a call  that  a 
man  saw  a 1951  Ford  going  east  on 
Route  940  with  a deer  on  it.  Deputy 
Avilla  was  told  that  a blue  Plymouth 
was  seen  entering  Pennhurst  with  a 
deer  on  the  back  of  it.  Anyone  won- 
der why  Game  Protectors  get  gray?— 
District  Game  Protector  Robert  Nolf, 
Conyngham. 
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Population  Explosion 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY  - A 
collision  on  the  Penn-Can  Highway 
between  a tractor  trailer  and  a truck 
loaded  with  1,000  pheasants  in  transit 
from  Connecticut  to  New  Jersey  shoot- 
ing preserve  resulted  in  the  largest 
stocking  the  Hallstead  area  has  ever 
seen.  Coming  at  a time  of  year  when 
weather  conditions  are  most  adverse 
with  a foot  of  snow  on  the  ground  and 
temperatures  below  zero  caused  great 
concern  for  their  welfare.  Literally 
dozens  of  persons  helped  construct 
feeders  and  distribute  com.  Even 
some  sportsmen  from  New  York  State 
known  as  the  Foragers,  whose  func- 
tion is  feeding  all  wildlife,  brought  a 
jeep  load  of  feed  and  local  miller 
donated  bags  of  oat  screenings. 
Thanks  to  all  these  conservation- 
minded  people,  most  birds  should  sur- 
vive to  reproduce  next  spring.  — Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Donald  Day, 
Hallstead. 


A Satisfied  Customer 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY-WMe 
serving  as  one  of  the  Commission  rep- 
resentatives servicing  the  Game  Com- 
mission exhibit  at  the  Harrisburg 
Farm  Show  in  January,  I had  the  op- 
portunity to  sell  a GAME  NEWS 
subscription  for  a longer  period  of 
time  than  any  subscription  I had 
previously  taken.  The  majority  of 
the  sales  this  day  were  for  a three- 
year  period  lather  than  one  year  due 
to  the  lower  rate,  but  one  farmer- 
sportsman  from  the  southeastern  sec- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth  wanted 
no  part  of  this.  Applying  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  accent  to  the  question  he 
asked,  “For  how  long  can  I get  the 
GAME  NEWS?”  I replied,  “As  long 
as  you  care  to  subscribe.”  “Veil,  sign 
me  up  for  ten  years.”  I certainly  hope 
this  sportsman  has  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  our  magazine  for  the  next  ten 
years.— District  Game  Protector  Rich- 
ard Furry,  Huntingdon. 


Winter  Ducks 

LUZERNE  COUNTY -For  almost 
the  entire  month  of  January  an  esti- 
mated 1,000  black  and  mallard  ducks 
have  been  rafting  in  the  area  where 
the  Lackawanna  River  and  Susque- 
Hanna  River  merges.  These  hardy 
ducks  have  created  much  interest  with 
the  local  citizenry  and  almost  daily 
people  can  be  found  along  the  river 
banks  observing  and  enjoying  these 
waterfowl.— District  Game  Protector 
Howard  Bower,  Wilkes-Barre. 


FAYETTE  COUNTY— In  early  Jan- 
uary, Deputy  Ray  Bloom  of  Dawson 
informed  me  that  he  had  received  a 
complaint  from  one  of  our  Farm- 
Game  cooperators  on  Project  33  in  my 
district.  The  complaint  surrounded  the 
loss  of  25  piglets  to  some  unknown 
predacious  bird  or  animal.  The  Dep- 
uty set  several  No.  2 traps,  one  at  an 
entrance  to  the  haymow  for  a sus- 
pected owl  and  the  rest  at  ground 
level  for  some  unknown  animal.  More 
piglets  fell  prey  to  the  predator.  A 
trap  was  placed  at  the  entrance  in 
the  foundation.  The  next  day  the  trap 
held  a plump  15-pound  stray  domestic 
cat  abandoned  by  some  unthoughtful 
person  for  its  survival  in  the  wild. 
Needless  to  say,  the  farmer  made  short 
work  of  the  thief.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Alex  Ziros,  Connellsville. 
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Two  Plus  Two  Equals  Zero 

ERIE  COUNTY— Ralph  Urmann, 
trapping  rabbits  for  the  Erie  County 
Sportsmen’s  League,  found  two  rab- 
bits in  one  of  his  traps.  Knowing  it 
was  quite  unusual,  he  went  to  get 
witnesses.  When  he  returned  he 
started  to  transfer  the  rabbits  from 
trap  to  carrying  case.  As  he  removed 
one  from  the  trap,  the  other  jumped 
out  and  hopped  away.  Making  a 
lunge  for  the  escaping  rabbit,  the  one 
in  his  hand  slipped  away  and  pro- 
ceeded after  the  first  rabbit.— District 
Game  Protector  David  Kirkland,  Wes- 
leyville. 

A Place  to  Hunt 

SOMERSET  COUNTY- While  at- 
tending the  Northeast  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Conference  at  Harrisburg,  it  was 
interesting  to  note  that  all  of  the 
Northeastern  States  have  the  same 
big  problem;  that  being  the  ever  in- 
creasing human  population.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  is  well 
ahead  of  most  states  in  providing  some 
kind  of  solution.  This  being  the  nearly 
1,000,000  acres  of  public  hunting  land. 
We  should  take  our  hats  off  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  and 
the  sportsmen  of  our  state  for  enough 
foresight  to  start  such  a program,  and 
do  our  best  to  continue  it.  — District 
Game  Protector  Robert  Muir,  Meyers- 
dale. 


Good  Cooperation 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY-WMe  on 
patrol  in  Bloomfield  Township  on 
January  28,  I came  upon  a fire  in  the 
borough  of  Riceville  on  Route  77.  A 
house  was  spewing  dense  clouds  of 
smoke  which  was  blowing  across  the 
highway  causing  zero  visibility  condi- 
tions. I stopped  near  the  scene  to 
render  whatever  assistance  I could. 
The  Bloomfield  Volunteer  Fire  De-  | 
partment  battled  the  blaze  to  no  avail 
in  the  teeth  of  a steady  wind  out  of  i 
the  northwest.  Flames  shooting  out  of  f 
the  front  of  the  house  were  endanger-  | 
ing  the  main  electric  lines  and  Dick  | 
Heeter  of  the  Centerville  Fire  Depart-  1 
ment  told  me  that  he  had  lost  radio  h 
contact  with  his  station  and  asked  me  ti 
to  get  in  touch  with  Penelec  to  cut  the  si 
power.  I called  the  Division  Office  on  cl 
the  radio.  Mrs.  Mays  answered  the  d 
call  and  phoned  the  Penelec  office.  It  Si 
was  amazing  how  quickly  the  Penelec  rc 
truck  arrived  on  the  scene  and  went  di 
to  work.  They  cut  off  the  power  to  the  | 
house  and  stood  by  to  take  care  of  the  ca 
main  lines.  u<: 

The  house  burned  to  the  ground  8j 
but  the  main  lines  were  spared.  It  is  fo 
a sad  thing  to  watch  a home  burn  and  ft 
I felt  sorry  for  those  firemen  who  t( 
fought  so  hard  to  no  avail.  I have  df 
seen  these  men  at  the  scene  of  many  D 
fires,  they  give  a lot  of  themselves  to 
help  others.— District  Game  Protector 
William  Lee,  Titusville. 


Extended  Archery  Season  Popular 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY-The  one- 
week  archery  season  in  Allegheny  ! li 
County  was  enjoyed  by  many  bow  y 
hunters  even  though  the  weather  di 
wasn’t  ideal.  We  talked  to  hunters  from  \, 
all  areas  of  Pennsylvania,  and  many  » 
nonresidents  from  as  far  away  as  New 
Jersey.  Most  of  these  hunters  stated  a 
that  they  would  like  to  return  to  hunt  j 
again  if  the  opportunity  presented  it- 
self.—District  Game  Protector  George  y 
Szilvasi,  Verona.  S 
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Next  Time  a Permanent? 

SNYDER  COUNTY  - Early  one 
morning  rabbit  trapper  Deputy  Hack- 
enburg,  accompanied  by  his  brother 
Bill,  was  checking  his  traps  on  the 
propagation  area  near  Selinsgrove 
when  they  came  upon  one  trap  which 
had  been  sprung.  Upon  checking  the 
trap  he  found  a wet  and  nearly  dead 
gray  squirrel  in  the  trap.  His  brother 
picked  the  squirrel  out  of  the  trap 
holding  it  in  his  hands  and  tried  to 
revive  Mr.  Squirrel.  Bill  continued  to 
try  and  revive  the  squirrel  while  his 
brother  finished  looking  at  the  rest  of 
the  traps.  Taking  the  squirrel  to  his 
home  Bill  put  it  in  a plastic  tub  and 
his  wife  trying  to  be  of  some  help 
turned  the  electric  hair  dryer  on  said 
squirrel  and  went  about  her  daily 
chores.  A short  time  later  there  was  a 
disturbance  in  the  room  and  Mr. 
Squirrel  was  at  large  in  the  living 
room.  The  brave  heroine  grabbed  the 
dust  mop,  pinned  the  squirrel  to  the 
floor  and  in  one  swift  motion  put  the 
captive  back  in  the  tub  but  this  time 
with  a cover  to  keep  him  a captive. 
Bill,  returning  home,  took  a slight 
browbeating  and  gratefully  released 
the  squirrel  in  the  woods  near  his 
home  none  the  worse  off  for  his  or- 
deal.—District  Game  Protector  Ivan 
Dodd,  Middleburg. 


Hats  Off! 

LUZERNE  COUNTY— Recently,  I 
attended  the  annual  venison  dinner  of 
the  Dunmore  ME  Church  Men’s  Club. 
It  certainly  was  a pleasant  surprise  to 
hear  the  chairman  announce  that  two 
young  brothers  had  each  donated  a 
deer  for  the  dinner.  Carl  Noakes,  age 
i 14,  had  donated  an  eight-point  buck 
which  he  had  shot.  His  brother  David, 
age  16,  donated  the  doe  which  he  had 
1 successfully  taken.  This  was  certainly 
t a good  example  of  sportsmanship  and 
• generosity  on  the  part  of  these  fine 
e young  men.  — Conservation  Informa- 
tion Assistant  Stephen  Kish,  Dallas. 
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Cottontails  Plentiful 

BUTLER  AND  LAWRENCE 
COUNTIES— During  the  last  small 
game  season,  especially  during  the 
extended  season,  I noticed  many  small 
game  hunters  were  taking  quite  a 
number  of  cottontail  rabbits  from  the 
woodland  border  and  release  cuttings 
made  on  State  Game  Lands.  Another 
indication  that  Food  and  Cover  devel- 
opment DOES  pay  off.— Land  Man- 
agement Officer  Woodrow  Portzline, 
Slippery  Rock. 

Barometric  Bunnies 

MERCER  COUNTY  - At  the  Fur- 
Fin-Feather  Sportsmen’s  Meeting  at 
West  Middlesex,  we  were  discussing 
how  the  rabbits  tend  to  disappear, 
reappear,  and  then  disappear,  etc.  One 
of  the  sportsmen  related  his  experi- 
ence. A couple  of  years  ago  he  was 
able  to  hunt  every  morning  and  kept 
a record  of  the  weather,  etc.  He 
found  out  that  he  had  his  best  luck 
only  when  the  barometer  was  steady 
or  rising.  So  the  next  year  he  only 
hunted  when  the  barometric  pressure 
was  steady  or  rising,  and  ended  up 
with  more  game  that  year  than  the 
year  before  when  he  hunted  every 
day.  If  I were  a rabbit  hunter,  I be- 
lieve I would  invest  in  a barometer 
and  give  this  a try.  — District  Game 
Protector  John  Badger,  Mercer. 


Didn’t  Need  a Gun  Anyway! 

BEDFORD  COUNTY  - While  on 
duty  at  the  Farm  Show  in  Harrisburg, 
the  following  was  related  to  me.  A 
group  of  hunters  from  Temple,  Pa., 
were  hunting  in  Centre  County  in 
deer  season.  It  seems  one  of  their 
party  climbed  a tree  early  one  morn- 
ing and  while  he  was  up  this  tree  he 
spotted  a deer  lying  a short  distance 
away.  This  hunter  watched  the  deer 
for  some  time  before  going  to  investi- 
gate. Leaving  his  rifle  in  the  tree,  he 
went  to  the  deer  and  upon  investiga- 
tion the  deer  proved  to  be  dead.  Re- 
turning to  his  tree,  or  the  tree  he 
thought  was  his,  he  could  not  locate 
his  rifle.  It  seems  this  hunter  could 
not  locate  the  right  tree.  This  was  such 
a good  story  I didn’t  think  to  ask  the 
teller  whether  the  gun  was  found  or 
not.  — District  Game  Protector  Dale 
Stitt,  New  Enterprise. 

Thanks ! 

CENTRE  COUNTY-As  my  official 
duties  as  Game  Protector  come  to  an 
end  in  Centre  County,  I want  to  thank 
my  friends,  sportsmen,  the  county, 
state  and  Federal  officials  I have 
worked  with  over  the  past  14  years 
for  their  fine  cooperation.  Good 
friends,  true  sportsmen  and  conscien- 
tious officials  may  be  found  state-wide, 
but  none  will  surpass  those  in  Centre 
County.  — District  Game  Protector 
Charles  Laird,  Pleasant  Gap. 


Good  Pheasant  Supply 

LANCASTER  COUNTY  - It  ap- 
pears that  there  is  an  excellent  supply 
of  pheasants  carried  over  from  hunt- 
ing season  in  this  area.  I have  ob- 
served a great  many  while  on  patrol 
and  many  farmers  report  that  they  are 
seeing  unusually  large  numbers  this 
year.— District  Game  Protector  Charles 
Williams,  Lancaster. 

Tranquilizer  Needed 

GREENE  COUNTY  — During  deer 
season  I became  suspicious  of  a hunt- 
er’s actions  and  followed  him  for  over 
20  miles  clear  out  of  the  county.  I 
finally  got  him  stopped  and  the  first 
thing  he  said  was,  “I’m  sorry,  I never 
should  have  shot,  I’m  glad  you  caught 
me.”  But  something  else  was  wrong, 
and  I was  going  to  find  out.  First  it 
was  very  evident  that  he  had  “Buck 
Fever,”  and  we  waited  for  about  ten 
minutes  for  him  to  control  his  trem- 
bling. His  story  was  that  he  fired  at 
what  he  thought  was  a buck.  After  he 
shot  he  got  the  “fever”  and  never  went 
to  check  the  shot  out.  So  back  to  the 
Game  Land  he  went,  and  I silently 
prayed  that  he  did  not  shoot  a man. 
I couldn’t  find  a deer  track  and  I 
moved  over  to  the  left  of  the  place  he 
showed  me.  Lo  and  behold,  there  lay 
a big  8-point  buck.  I then  gave  the 
novice  hunter  a lesson  in  gutting  a 
deer  and  lectured  him  on  hunting  as 
we  dragged  it  to  his  car.  — District 
Game  Protector  Theodore  Vesloski, 
Carmichaels. 
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Brothers  Four 
Kill  Turkeys  Four 

Last  turkey  season  four  hunters 
sneaked  up  on  a flock  of  wild  turkeys 
and  each  bagged  one.  This  sounds 
fantastic  but  it  actually  happened. 

The  Chuzie  brothers  of  Girard  were 
well  scattered  when  brother  Andy 
spotted  the  flock,  estimated  to  num- 
ber 30  birds.  They  were  feeding  to- 
wards him.  Since  this  was  his  first 
i sight  of  so  many  birds  at  once  his 
trigger  finger  was  a little  anxious.  He 
fired  too  soon  and  failed  to  score. 

Brothers  Frank,  George  and  Steve, 
upon  hearing  his  story  and  calming 
Andy  down,  decided  to  sit  for  a while 
and  not  disturb  the  birds.  Andy  told 
them  that  the  birds  didn’t  fly.  They 
figured  the  birds  would  stay  on  top  of 
the  ridge. 

They  agreed  to  spread  out  approxi- 
mately 35  yards  apart,  and  circle  the 
ridge  very  slowly  and  quietly.  George 
had  a “caller’’  and  after  45  minutes  of 
I steady  sneaking  he,  by  previous  ar- 
rangement, made  a short  call.  About 
5 minutes  later  he  heard  the  answer 
directly  ahead  of  them. 

They  could  not  determine  the  dis- 
tance and  hesitated  to  move.  George 
had  the  best  vantage  point  and  mo- 
tioned to  the  others  that  he  would  try 
to  get  a look.  His  heart  was  pounding 
and  he  had  to  take  some  long  breaths 
to  steady  himself.  He  maneuvered 
himself  behind  a large  log,  took  off  his 
cap  and  slowly  peered  over.  There, 
working  toward  him  was  the  flock 
tightly  grouped.  George  eased  down 
on  his  stomach  and  motioned  for  the 
others  to  wait  for  his  signal.  The  birds 
were  in  a clearing  and  the  Chuzie 


THE  CHUZIE  BROTHERS  — Andrew, 
Frank,  George,  and  Steve — display  their 
turkeys  and  four  very  broad  grins.  This 
is  the  result  of  a successful  stalk. 

brothers  were  poised  in  tall  wild 
wheat  grass. 

George  satisfied  himself  that  his 
brothers  were  watching  him  very 
closely  for  the  signal  to  stand  up  and 
shoot.  The  birds  had  slowed  down  but 
were  still  bunched  and  a little  too 
far  off.  The  next  cautious  look  found 
the  birds  angling  away  to  his  left. 
George  picked  up  his  caller  and  gave 
it  a light  stroke.  The  birds  stopped 
dead  and  stared.  By  now  the  turkeys 
were  very  close.  George  later  declared 
that  turkeys  can  stand  still  for  an 
aivful  long  time!  He  was  nearly  ready 
to  give  the  signal  when  a big  tom 
turned  his  way  and  slowly  started 
strutting  toward  them.  George  flashed 
the  signal  and  the  brothers  jumped  to 
their  feet.  The  sky  was  black  with 
birds!  Two  birds  were  dropped  on  the 
ground  and  two  more  fell  from  the 
air.  Four  happier  brothers  you  would 
never  meet. 

This  hunt  will  be  relived  many 
times  by  the  Brothers  Chuzie. 
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Game  Commission  to  Launch 
Trophy  Deer  Measuring  Program 


An  official  records  program  for 
trophy  white-tailed  deer  will  be  in- 
augurated this  spring  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission.  For  the  first 
time  in  history,  antlered  deer  killed 
in  Pennsylvania  will  be  measured  and 
scored  for  record.  The  system  used  for 
measuring  will  be  the  samfe  as  used 
by  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club. 

Any  buck  white-tailed  deer  head  is 
eligible  if  it  was  killed  in  “fair  chase” 
in  Pennsylvania.  Either  mounted 
heads  or  antlers  affixed  to  skulls  may 
be  entered.  There  will  be  a special 
category  for  deer  killed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania by  other  means  than  in  fair 
chase  such  as  by  vehicles  or  other 
accidental  means. 

The  six  Game  Commission  field  di- 


vision offices  will  serve  as  measuring 
headquarters  with  the  exception  of 
the  Southcentral  Division  which  will 
use  Ted’s  Motel  near  Mt.  Union. 

Locations  and  dates  for  official 
measuring  are  as  follows:  Southwest— 
Ligonier  — May  15-16;  Southeast- 
Reading  — May  22-23;  Southcentral 
—Ted  s Motel,  Route  522,  Mt.  Union— 
June  5-6;  Northwest— Franklin— June 
12-13;  Northcentral— Avis— June  19-20; 
Northeast— Dallas— June  26-27. 

Time  for  measuring  will  be  8:30 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  on  both  Saturday 
and  Sunday. 

This  program  is  designed  to  enable 
the  Game  Commission  to  establish  an 
accurate  listing  of  outstanding  white- 
tailed deer  killed  in  Pennsylvania. 


CONSERVATION  POSTER  CONTEST  was  held  again  this  year  in  schools  by  the 
Southwest  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs.  Two  of  last 
year's  contest  winners  are  shown  here  by  Charles  DeNunzio  of  Jeannette,  contest 
chairman,  and  Walter  Murphy  of  Perryopolis,  audio-visual  chairman  of  the  PFSC. 
This  year's  contest  ended  on  March  26.  The  theme  was  "Pollution — Water-Air-Soil." 

Photo  hy  Eldy  C.  Johnson 
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ROY  W.  TREXLER 


Trexler  Named  Game 
Commission  I & E Chief 

Roy  W.  Trexler,  Supervisor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission’s 
Northeast  Division  at  Dallas,  has  been 
named  Chief  of  the  newly  organized 
Information  and  Education  Division 
at  the  Commission’s  headquarters  in 
Harrisburg.  The  announcement  was 
made  in  January  by  Deputy  Executive 
Director  Glenn  L.  Bowers  and  became 
effective  on  January  25. 

Trexler  will  administer  the  Game 
Commission’s  information,  education 
and  public  relations  program. 

A native  of  Pennsylvania,  Trexler 
is  a career  conservationist,  starting  his 
service  with  the  Commission  in  1937 
as  a Deputy  Game  Protector.  He  was 
a member  of  the  third  student  officer 
class  to  graduate  from  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s Ross  Leiffer  School  of  Con- 
servation near  Brockway  in  1941. 

Following  graduation  he  was  as- 
signed to  a district  in  York  County 
until  1949.  Mr.  Trexler  has  filled  many 
responsible  positions  with  the  Com- 
mission, including  Conservation  Infor- 
mation Assistant,  Land  Utilization 
Assistant  and  Division  Supervisor. 

Mr.  Trexler,  51,  is  married  to  the 
former  Marguerite  Schantzenbach  of 
Emmaus.  They  have  a son,  Edward, 
15,  and  currently  reside  in  Shaver- 
town. 


NORBERT  J.  MOLSKI 


Molski  Named  Game  Commission 

Northeast  Division  Supervisor 

Norbert  J.  Molski,  Law  Enforcement 
Assistant  in  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission’s  Northeast  Division  Of- 
fice at  Dallas,  has  been  appointed 
Division  Supervisor.  In  making  the 
announcement,  Glenn  L.  Bowers, 
Game  Commission  Deputy  Executive 
Director,  said  that  the  promotion  was 
effective  February  10. 

Enlisting  in  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps 
in  January,  1942,  Molski  was  honor- 
ably discharged  in  1946  holding  the 
rank  of  master  sergeant. 

A member  of  the  fourth  student 
officer  class  at  the  Commission’s  train- 
ing school,  Molski  was  initially  as- 
signed to  Bradford  County  as  District 
Game  Protector  in  1947.  In  1961  Mol- 
ski was  reassigned  as  Land  Manage- 
ment Assistant  at  the  Northeast  Di- 
vision Office  in  Dallas.  Later  that  year 
he  was  promoted  to  Law  Enforcement 
Assistant  in  the  same  office.  He  has 
been  serving  as  Acting  Division  Super- 
visor since  August  10,  1964. 

Molski  and  his  wife  Mary  will  con- 
tinue to  reside  in  Dallas.  The  Molskis 
have  two  children,  John,  20,  and 
daughter  Lynne,  16. 

Molski  succeeds  Roy  W.  Trexler 
who  was  recently  named  Chief  of  the 
Commission’s  new  Division  of  Infor- 
mation and  Education  in  Harrisburg. 
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JUNIOR  ARCHERY  CHAMP  Dave  Ma- 
gusiak,  14,  has  won  the  Pennsylvania  title 
for  two  years  straight.  The  New  Castle 
youth  won  the  honor  after  scoring  1,054 
at  Fairmont  Park  in  Philadelphia.  After 
picking  up  the  fundamentals  from  a 
neighbor,  he  went  to  work  himself  prac- 
ticing one  hour  per  day  by  firing  at  field 
targets. 


Philadelphia  Market  Owner 
Arrested  for  Sale 
of  Wild  Game 

A search  of  the  Boston  Fish  Market, 
2135  Ridge  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  by 
Game  Commission  officers  revealed 
46  live  wild  rabbits  and  two  butchered 
deer  for  sale. 

Game  Commission  Southeast  Divi- 
sion Supervisor  Temple  A.  Reynolds 
reported  on  February  5 that  Game 
Protector  Harry  T.  Nolf  of  Philadel- 
phia County  arrested  the  proprietor 
of  the  market,  Sam  Myerson,  on  Feb- 
ruary 3. 

Reynolds  explained  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Law  prohibits  anyone 
from  buying  or  selling  game  at  any 
time. 

Myerson  was  selling  the  rabbits  at 
$1.50  each.  Price  of  the  venison  was 
not  disclosed. 

Reynolds  said  that  Myerson  posted 
bond  before  Magistrate  Campbell  of 
Philadelphia  for  appearance  at  a hear- 
ing at  a later  date. 


Mild  Winter— A Break  for  Wildlife 

Wildlife  in  Pennsylvania  is  benefiting  from  a mild  winter,  reported  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  in  February. 

“The  combination  of  little  snow  and  unseasonably  warm  temperatures  should 
see  the  state’s  game  population  through  the  winter  with  little  or  no  loss,” 
said  the  Commission  spokesman. 

In  addition  to  the  mild  winter,  last  fall’s  abundant  natural  food  supply  is 
another  good  reason  for  Game  Managers  to  expect  healthy  spring  populations. 

Evidence  of  winter  food  conditions  can  be  found  at  most  Game  Commission 
wild  turkey  feeders.  District  Game  Protectors  report  from  numerous  counties 
that  turkeys  and  other  species  of  wildlife  are  not  utilizing  the  feeders  filled 
with  corn. 

Deer  examined  by  Commission  field  men  reveal  that  more  than  normal 
amounts  of  fat  are  being  carried  by  whitetails.  During  a severe  winter,  high- 
way-killed deer  show  extremely  small  quantities  of  body  fat. 

Pennsylvania’s  small  game  populations  appear  to  be  wintering  well  too. 
This  is  particularly  true  with  pheasants  and  squirrels.  Field  personnel  have  re- 
ported seeing  large  numbers  of  pheasants  in  the  better  pheasant  ranges. 

Game  Commission  officials  point  out  to  sportsmen  that  in  view  of  present 
food  conditions,  artificial  feeding  programs  are,  for  the  most  part,  unnecessary 
this  year. 
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CONSERVATION  AWARDS  are  presented  by  John  and  Grant  Friday  (left)  of 
Duquesne  Brewing  Company  to  Dr.  Roger  Latham,  "Pittsburgh  Press,"  and  Con- 
gressman John  P.  Saylor.  Right  is  Thomas  L.  Kimball,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  the  speaker.  Right  picture  shows  Ralph  Abele  of 
Pittsburgh  receiving  an  American  Association  for  Conservation  Information  Award 
from  George  H.  Harrison,  Editor,  GAME  NEWS,  following  the  other  awards. 

POWA-Duquesne  Give  Conservation  Awards 


Seven  conservation  leaders  were 
honored  on  February  23  for  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  wildlife  and  nat- 
ural resources  conservation. 

Awards  were  presented  at  the  sec- 
ond annual  conservation  awards  din- 
ner sponsored  by  the  Duquesne  Brew- 
ing Company  in  cooperation  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  Asso- 
ciation. 

Special  awards  were  presented  to 
Congressman  John  P.  Saylor,  Johns- 
town, and  Dr.  Roger  Latham,  outdoor 
editor  of  The  Pittsburgh  Press. 

James  Sabin  of  Dravosburg  received 
a special  citation  for  activities  in  con- 
servation education. 

The  “Conservationist  of  the  Year” 
award  to  a professional  conservationist 
went  to  Gordon  Trembley,  assistant 
executive  director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission.  The  award  to  a lay- 
man was  presented  to  Ralph  Abele 
of  Pittsburgh. 

Recipient  of  the  award  to  an  out- 
door writer  was  Jimmy  Jordan,  out- 
door columnist  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette.  The  Western  Pennsylvania 
Conservancy  was  selected  as  the  out- 
standing conservation  organization. 


Joseph  B.  C.  White,  educational  direc- 
tor, accepted  the  award  for  the  Con- 
servancy. 

The  banquet  was  held  at  the  Du- 
quesne Brewing  Company  auditorium, 
Pittsburgh. 

The  plaques  were  presented  by 
Grant  E.  Friday,  president  of  the 
Duquesne  Brewing  Company,  and 
Eldy  Johnston,  outdoor  editor  of  the 
Daily  Neivs,  McKeesport,  representing 
the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  As- 
sociation. 

Principal  speaker  at  the  dinner, 
which  was  attended  by  conservation 
leaders  from  throughout  Pennsylvania, 
was  Thomas  L.  Kimball,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, Washington,  D.  C.  Dr.  Roger 
Latham  was  the  toastmaster. 

The  conservation  awards  are  spon- 
sored by  Duquesne  as  part  of  its  over- 
all Conservation  Program  to  stimulate 
public  interest  in  conservation  and  to 
recognize  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions for  outstanding  achievements. 

Recipients  of  the  awards  were  se- 
lected by  a panel  of  judges  designated 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers 
Association. 
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PGC  Photo 

ANOTHER  DEER  ADDED  to  the  high- 
way toll.  This  one  involved  two  vehicles 
and  caused  considerable  damage.  This 
should  serve  as  a warning  to  motorists. 

Road-Killed  Deer 
Set  Another  Record 

Deer  killed  on  Pennsylvania  high- 
ways set  another  all-time  record  in 
1964.  A total  of  14,394  were  reported 
by  District  Game  Protectors  as  having 
been  killed  by  vehicles.  This  is  an 
increase  of  2,241  over  1963. 

In  making  the  announcement  in 
February,  Glenn  L.  Bowers,  Game 


Commission  Deputy  Executive  Direc- 
tor, said  that  Monroe  County  led  the 
list  with  684  road-killed  deer  followed 
by  Potter  — 603,  Westmoreland  — 598, 
Lycoming— 494,  Tioga— 478  and  Mc- 
Kean—387. 

Bowers  also  reported  that  in  other 
nonhunting  season  kills,  1,402  deer 
were  killed  for  crop  damage;  2,506 
were  reported  illegally  killed;  1,505 
were  killed  from  miscellaneous  causes 
including  833  by  dogs.  This  brought 
the  total  reported  mortality  from 
causes  other  than  legal  hunting  to 
19,807  for  1964.  This  is  an  increase  of 
2,253  over  1963. 

The  Commission  emphasized  that 
these  mortality  figures  are  based  upon 
monthly  reports  received  from  field 
officers.  Only  those  deer  which  have 
been  seen  personally,  or  which  have 
been  authenticated  by  Deputy  Game 
Protectors  and  other  reliable  individ- 
uals are  recorded.  The  actual  kill  from 
these  causes  is  undoubtedly  much 
higher  than  the  figures  indicate. 

Bowers  concluded  by  saying  that  the 
official  1964  big  game  kill  reports  are 
still  being  processed  and  that  final 
figures  would  be  available  in  the  near 
future. 
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Federation  Creates  Gun  Fund 

A special  “gun  fund”  to  fight  undesirable  gun  legislation  was  created  by 
officers  and  directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  , 
at  a board  meeting  in  Bedford  on  January  23  and  24. 

Representatives  of  seven  divisions  of  the  Federation  were  on  hand  to  hear 
about  anti-gun  legislation  which  is  expected  to  be  introduced  at  state  and  [ 
Federal  levels.  I d 

A special  plea  went  out  to  all  affiliated  units  of  the  Federation  to  make  t 
contributions  to  a gun  fund  to  be  handled  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Federation,  j |( 
The  purpose  of  the  fund  is  to  lend  financial  support  to  any  worth-while  fight 
on  either  the  state  or  Federal  level  against  undesirable  gun  legislation.  All  who 
are  interested  in  contributing  were  asked  to  mail  their  checks  (Clubs,  County 
or  Division  Units)  to  James  McKnight,  R.  D.  1,  Coopersburg,  Pa.,  and  the  : ( 
contribution  should  be  designated  as  being  for  the  “gun  fund.” 

The  group  discussed  other  matters  including  plans  for  their  March  Con- 
vention to  be  held  in  Harrisburg  on  March  25-27.  [ 
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PGC  Photos  by  Bob  Parlaman 

THAT  TREACHEROUS  looking  beak 
keeps  a spectator  from  getting  too  close 
as  Ray  Sickles  of  the  Game  Commission 
Goose  Management  Area  and  District 
! Game  Protector  Arden  Fichtner  display 
' the  big  bird. 


Wounded  Eagle 
Training  for  Flight 
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One  of  our  very  scarce  national 
emblems,  the  bald  eagle,  was  mis- 
takenly shot  down  by  a juvenile  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission’s 
goose  management  area  in  Crawford 
County  last  winter.  A wing  was 
broken,  and  it  was  decided  to  take  the 
bird  to  the  Erie  Zoo  for  medical  atten- 
tion. After  setting  the  wing  and  allow- 
ing the  eagle  to  enjoy  a few  weeks  of 
recuperation,  Game  Commission  offi- 
cials, and  representatives  of  the  zoo 
agreed  that  the  eagle  should  be  re- 
leased back  into  its  native  habitat. 
Unfortunately,  after  repeated  attempts 
to  launch  the  big  bird,  it  was  discov- 
ered that  a tendon  in  the  outer  portion 
of  the  wing  was  too  weak  to  allow 
flight.  The  bird  is  now  being  given 
daily  exercise,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
enough  strength  will  soon  be  gained 
to  allow  this  majestic  symbol  to  once 
again  soar  the  skies. 

Authorities  believe  that  this  eagle 
is  one  of  nine  resident  birds  that  make 
their  home  in  Pennsylvania.  They  are 
extremely  scarce  throughout  the 
United  States.  During  its  stay  in  the 
Erie  Zoo,  the  injured  eagle  has  been 
the  number  one  attraction. 


OUR  NATIONAL  EMBLEM  looks  the 
part,  as  an  identifying  leg  band  is  in- 
stalled. Upon  reaching  adulthood,  both 
male  and  female  bald  eagles  acquire  the 
white  head  and  tail  plumage.  Bottom 
photo  shows  injured  bird  making  an  at- 
tempt to  fly  after  its  hospital  confine- 
ment. The  majestic  bird  still  lacks  enough 
strength  to  be  released  on  his  own. 
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Deer  Makes  Smashing  Appearance 


A number  of  New  Bethlehem  resi- 
dents received  visual  proof  that  Penn- 
sylvania’s white-tailed  deer  are  made 
of  tough  stuff  when  one  made  a shat- 
tering tour  of  two  downtown  business 
firms. 

The  deer  started  its  unescorted  tour 
by  leaping  through  a 14  by  20-inch 
pane  of  glass  at  the  rear  of  Boarts 
Auto  Parts  Store.  The  animal,  which 
had  reportedly  come  into  town  from 
the  Cottage  Hill  area,  started  its 
rampage  when  it  leaped  through  the 
window.  It  landed  several  feet  on  the 
inside  of  the  store,  clearing  a work 
bench  in  its  leap. 

Wayne  Boozer,  an  employe  of  the 
firm,  was  operating  a lathe  to  the  rear 
of  the  table  at  which  he  often  works. 
The  animal  scrambled  to  its  feet,  and 
it  started  its  tour.  Eugene  Boarts,  the 
owner  of  the  store,  tried  unsuccess- 
fully to  herd  the  frightened  animal  out 
through  the  back  exit  of  the  building 
“but  it  had  no  intention  of  being 
herded  anywhere,”  he  said. 

Continuing  in  its  path  to  the  front 
of  the  store,  the  deer  charged  up  a 
70-foot  aisle,  jumping  over  a counter 
between  two  employes  and  two  cus- 
tomers. The  astonished  salesmen  were 
Erdice  Gahagen  and  Don  Smith,  and 
Jay  Martz  and  Larry  Adams  were  the 
equally  astonished  customers. 

The  animal  continued  on  his  (or 
her— no  one  knows  for  sure)  way 
smashing  through  a six  by  seven-foot 
plate  glass  window  in  the  front  of  the 
store  and  onto  Broad  Street.  Fortu- 
nately no  one  was  in  front  of  the  win- 
dow when  the  animal  came  through. 


Apparently  still  determined  to  tour 
a section  of  the  business  district,  the 
deer  ran  across  Broad  Street,  clearing 
a car  owned  by  Bill  Slagle  and  it 
headed  for  Shumaker’s  Appliance 
Store. 

Kermit  Shumaker,  the  proprietor  of 
the  second  store,  saw  the  deer  ap- 
proaching, and  he  sought  protection 
behind  a dryer  in  a display  window. 

Under  a full  head  of  steam,  the  ani- 
mal entered  Shumaker’s  store  through 
a plate  glass  door,  which  wasn’t  open. 
Still  undaunted  by  this  glass-breaking 
exercise,  the  frightened  animal  raced 
to  the  rear  of  the  store  where  Mr. 
Shumaker  has  a repair  shop.  Here  the 
deer  broke  approximately  500  tele- 
vision tubes  and  it  tried  unsuccess- 
fully to  escape  through  a casement 
window. 

Not  to  be  denied  an  exit,  the  deer 
tried  three  fruitless  attempts  at  this 
window  and  then  reversed  his  field 
and  returned  to  the  front  of  the  store 
where  he  plunged  through  a seven  by 
eight-foot  plate  glass  window. 

The  animal  was  obviously  badly  cut 
in  his  smash  appearance,  leaving  a 
trail  of  blood  behind  as  his  calling 
card.  It  then  headed  toward  Andrews 
Lumber  Company,  where  it  paused 
briefly,  then  it  reportedly  crossed  Red- 
bank  Creek  and  disappeared  into  the 
woods. 

Aside  from  the  broken  television 
tubes,  no  significant  merchandise  dam- 
age was  reported.  Mr.  Boarts  said  his 
glass  breakage  was  covered  by  in- 
surance. 


DEER  LEAPED  THROUGH  this  14  x 20-inch  pane  of  glass  to  commence  its  tour 
through  downtown  New  Bethlehem.  Wayne  Boozer  examines  damage.  After  visiting 
several  business  establishments,  and  causing  general  mayhem  the  deer  returned 
to  the  woods,  but  Ernie  Gahagen  isn't  taking  chances. 
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WOOD  DUCK  BOXES  are  unloaded  at  the  Game  Commission's  Northwest  Division 
Office  in  Franklin  by  District  Game  Protector  Russel  Meyer,  Erie  County,  and 
Earl  Nunemaker,  custodian.  The  boxes,  delivered  in  February,  are  much  easier  to 
erect  while  ponds  and  marshes  are  frozen. 


Game  Commission  Releases  51,820  Pheasants  This  Spring 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion announced  recently  that  51,280 
ring-necked  pheasants  were  released 
this  spring  beginning  in  mid-February. 

According  to  Ralph  E.  Britt,  Chief 
of  the  Commission’s  Division  of  Prop- 
agation, 28,170  cockbirds  and  23,650 
fens  were  liberated  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  Pennsylvania  before  the  end 
of  March.  Britt  said  that  these  birds 
were  set  free  primarily  in  first-class 
pheasant  range  and  that  none  were 
released  in  the  mountainous  areas  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

Included  in  these  birds  were  2,340 
Korean-type  pheasant  crosses  which 
were  scheduled  to  be  liberated  in 
Crawford  and  Erie  Counties  as  a part 
of  the  pheasant  study  there. 

In  addition  to  the  51,820  mentioned 
above,  1,780  pure  Korean  pheasants 
were  set  free  in  suitable  areas  in 
southcentral  Pennsylvania.  The  Ko- 
rean pheasant  utilizes  a more  wooded 
and  marginal  habitat  which  is  in  con- 
trast to  the  good  agricultural  lands 
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required  by  the  common  strain  of 
ringnecks.  The  Korean  pheasant  is 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  ringnecks 
commonly  seen,  but  is  slightly  smaller 
in  size. 

All  of  these  pheasants  came  from 
Commission  Game  Farms  located  at 
Schwenksville,  Cambridge  Springs, 
Montoursville  and  Distant. 

1964  NATIONAL  BRITTANY  CHAMPION, 
Shenango  Valley  Dingo,  is  owned  by  Rob- 
ert (Pete)  Seger  of  Sharpsville,  Mercer 
County.  Dingo  is  shown  here  with  handler 
Lee  Holman.  The  dog  won  its  crown  at 
Carbondale,  III.,  last  fall. 


Brush  Mountain  Sportsmen  Cooperate  With 
Game  Commission  to  Cut  Deer  Browse 


Photos  by  Altoona  Mirror 

A REGULAR  WINTERTIME  event  is  the 
cooperative  effort  displayed  by  the  Brush 
Mountain  Sportsmen's  Association  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission's 
Southcentral  Division.  Over  eleven  acres 
of  browse  were  cut  during  one  week  in 
January.  The  club  also  maintains  seven 
food  plots  managed  for  different  game 
species.  Project  leaders  are  shown  at 
left.  Left  to  right  are  Louis  Hopfl,  presi- 
dent; Carl  Dionis,  secretary;  William  A. 
Hodge,  Game  Commission  Supervisor; 
Paul  Gerhard,  club  past  president;  F. 
M.  Simpson,  Game  Commissioner;  Mike 
Grabany,  District  Game  Protector;  Frank 
Raindle,  club  member;  and  Land  Man- 
ager Roland  Turley. 


Deer  Case  Penalties  in  Monroe  County  Total  $1,645 


Four  Monroe  County  men  were 
penalized  $1,645  for  the  illegal  kill- 
ing of  deer  in  1963. 

In  a long  awaited  decision,  Judge 
Fred  Davis  of  Monroe  County 
fined  the  following  four  men  on  Feb- 
ruary 3:  Harrison  Moyer,  Sr.,  $600; 
Roger  Allen  Moyer,  $400;  and  John 
Reginald  Franks,  Jr.,  $125,  all  of  Po- 
cono  Pines  and  Harrison  Moyer,  Jr., 
of  Pocono,  $525. 

Charges  included  transporting  deer 
unlawfully,  possession  of  parts  of  deer 
unlawfully  taken,  killing  of  antlerless 
deer  in  closed  season  and  selling  of 
deer. 


Norbert  J.  Molski,  Supervisor  of  the 
Game  Commission’s  Northeast  Divi- 
sion, reported  that  the  original  hear- 
ing on  the  case  occurred  on  February 
6,  1963,  before  Justice  of  the  Peace 
Emma  B.  Merwin  of  Mt.  Pocono.  The 
case  finally  reached  completion  on 
February  3 in  Stroudsburg. 

Molski  said  that  the  cracking  of  this 
case  resulted  from  efforts  of  Game 
Commission  special  agents  introduced 
in  the  case  in  1961.  John  Spencer, 
District  Game  Protector  in  Monroe 
County,  was  the  prosecuting  officer. 

Judge  Davis  required  fines  be  paid 
within  30  days  or  the  offenders  would 
be  committed  to  jail. 
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SAYS  THE 
C OH  8 Til 

No  Honor  Among  Thieves 

Where  game  is  concerned,  a thief 
can  steal  from  a poacher  and  get 
away  with  it.  So  far  as  the  poach- 
er’s rights  are  concerned,  that  is. 

Such  is  the  view  of  Common- 
wealth v.  Kimmel,  14  D.  & C.  161, 
a Centre  County  case. 

It  appeared  that  John  E.  Bubb 
shot  a doe,  but  that  his  license 
through  no  fault  of  his  was  inval- 
idly  issued.  The  animal  was  later 
stolen  from  him. 

The  Court  gave  him  sympathy, 
but  no  help.  The  carcass  of  a deer 
may  become  a person’s  private 
property,  and  so  subject  of  larceny, 
if  it  has  been  lawfully  shot  by  one 
holding  a license  for  that  purpose, 
the  Court  decided. 

On  the  contrary,  no  property 
right  arises  when  the  game  is  killed 
illegally  or  under  an  invalid  license. 

This  protects  the  thief  from  the 
poacher’s  wrath,  but  not  from  the 
law.  He  would  be  in  trouble  any- 
way, for  unlawful  possession  of 
game  illegally  killed.  Which  may 
explain  why  no  other  case  has 
arisen  on  this  point  since  the  Kim- 
mel case  was  decided,  back  in 
1929  —John  Sullivan 


Photo  by  Jack  Frey,  Lock  Haven  Express 


A RARE  OTTER  turned  up  in  the  trap 
of  John  J.  Grand,  Lock  Haven,  in  Feb- 
ruary. The  veteran  Clinton  County  trap- 
per had  to  give  up  his  prize  because  the 
otter  is  a protected  animal.  The  pelt  will 
be  sold  by  the  Game  Commission  at  fur 
auction. 


Game  Commission  Reminds  Dog  Owners 
Field  Training  Season  Closed  April  1 

Sportsmen  who  own  hunting  dogs  were  reminded  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  that  the  season  for  field  training  closed  at  midnight,  March 
31.  The  closed  season  extends  from  April  1 to  July  31. 

T.  F.  Bell,  Chief  of  Law  Enforcement  for  the  Commission,  said  the  closed 
season  is  designed  to  protect  nesting  game  birds  and  animals.  He  stated  the 
law  prohibits  the  owner  of  any  dog  to  permit  it  to  chase  or  trail  any  wild  bird 
or  animal  during  the  four-month  closed  season.  The  only  exceptions  are  made 
in  certain  counties  where  petitions  have  been  filed  to  permit  fox  hunting 
|with  dogs. 
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Letters . . . 

Will  Miss  Jim 

Thursday,  December  31,  I went  on 
a hike  with  my  friend  in  a wood  lot. 
My  brother  put  my  new  GAME 
NEWS  in  the  knapsack.  In  the  woods 
I opened  the  NEWS  and  saw  the 
startling  article  about  Jim  Varner’s 
death.  I was  stricken  with  grief.  Al- 
though I didn’t  know  him,  his  passing 
is  like  the  loss  of  a great  friend. 

Since  I am  interested  in  firearms, 
animals,  and  fishing,  I will  miss  his 
articles  very  much  as  will  my  friend. 
You  have  my  sincere  sorrow  and  sym- 
pathy. The  “Gun  Rack”  as  well  as  Jim 
Varner  are  names  that  belong  in  the 
Game  Commission  history  for  many 
years  to  come  and  it  belongs  in  the 
heart  of  every  red-blooded  sportsman 
that  ever  read  the  “Gun  Rack”  every 
month.  I’m  only  12  years  old  but  I 
will  miss  the  name  Jim  Varner  for  the 
rest  of  my  life. 

Mark  J.  Volk 
Irwin 


TIPS  TOR  HUNTERS 


Rifle  hunters  often  use  a sling 
to  carry  their  gun.  The  sling  will 
not  slip  off  the  shoulder  if  a large 
button  is  sewn  on  the  coat  or  hunt- 
ing shirt.— Lefty  Kreh 


CROWS  PROVIDE  DATA  for  Penn  State  senior  John  Ludwig  of  Hamburg.  Antici- 
pating a career  in  Wildlife  Management,  John  weighed  and  sexed  over  500  crows  at 
Lake  Ontelaunee  during  the  January  24  crow  shoot.  He  was  assisted  by  Larry 
Yeager,  Hamburg.  PGC  Photo  by  Paul  Glenny 
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HUNTER  SAFETY  ^ 
EDUCATION 


Photo  by  Thad  Bukotvski 

TWO  LAWRENCE  COUNTY  deadeyes 
are  Arlene  Doutt,  in  foreground,  and 
Janet  Cunningham.  Arlene  holds  the  Dis- 
tinguished Rifleman  Award,  and  Janet 
qualifies  for  the  Expert  rating.  Real 
achievements  for  any  shooter! 

Shooting  Gals 

By  Thad  Bukowski 

Two  girls  from  Lawrence  County 
are  raising  a few  local  eyebrows  with 
their  outstanding  shooting  ability  this 
past  year. 

Arlene  Doutt,  455  Faddis  Avenue, 
New  Castle,  received  the  Distin- 
guished Rifleman  Award  on  July  1 for 
outstanding  rifle  achievements  over  a 


long  period  of  time.  She  is  the  only 
girl  who  ever  received  the  award  in 
Lawrence  County  and  one  of  only  two 
local  shooters  to  ever  do  so. 

To  qualify  for  this  award  she  fired 
10  five-bull  targets  in  the  prone,  sitting, 
kneeling  and  standing  positions  and 
scored  18  or  better  in  two  shots  prone 
or  sitting;  16  or  better  kneeling  and 
standing  with  shooting  set  at  50  feet. 
Before  reaching  Distinguished  she 
fired  10  targets  for  Pro-Marksman, 
Marksman,  Marksman  First  Class, 
Sharpshooter,  plus  nine  bars  for  Sharp- 
shooter and  Expert. 

Janet  Cunningham,  another  shoot- 
ing gal,  who  belongs  to  Junior  Rifle 
Club,  is  the  youngest  Expert  among 
the  girls  at  age  13  to  receive  that 
award.  She  needs  40  more  targets  to 
qualify  for  Distinguished.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  she’ll  make  it! 

Miss  Doutt  is  an  NRA  member  and 
serves  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Junior  Rifle  Club.  She  has  also  fired 
with  the  Steel  Valley  Rifle  League  of 
Ohio. 

Both  girls  display  the  kind  of  gun 
knowledge  that  every  youngster 
should  have  before  he  or  she  steps 
into  the  hunting  field. 


The  Indoor  Range— A Great  Asset 


One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission’s  Hunter 
Safety  training  program  is  a success 
with  many  groups  is  the  chance  stu- 
dents have  to  shoot  firearms.  Realizing 
that  outdoor  ranges  are  not  available 
to  all  groups,  target  shooting  can  be 
provided  on  an  indoor  range.  The 
sound  of  rifle  fire  is  attractive  to  most 
boys  and  girls.  In  addition,  competi- 
tive shooting  enhances  a good  hunter 
safety  course. 

One  of  the  successful  marksmanship 
clubs  that  have  worked  hard  to  estab- 
lish a fine  indoor  shooting  program  is 


the  Harrisburg  Rifle  Club  with  an 
indoor  range  at  Vernon  Community 
Center.  Another  outstanding  example 
is  the  Manheim  Central  Junior  High 
School’s  rifle  range.  It  was  constructed 
by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Manheim 
Sportsmen’s  Association  and  the 
School  Board  of  that  area. 


Pa.  Game  Commission 
Hunter  Safety  Certified 
To  Date: 

Instructors— 5,875 
Students— 7 1 ,529 


APRIL,  1965 
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GEORGE  HERBERT  BURDICK 
Land  Management  Assistant 

George  began  his  Game  Commission  career  April  1,  1939, 
as  a Deputy  Game  Protector,  and  per  diem  worker  in  Land 
Management  at  Hicks  Run.  After  graduation  from  the  Third 
Student  Officer’s  Class,  he  was  assigned  to  a Land  Manage- 
ment position  with  headquarters  at  Tidioute.  June  1,  1945,  he 
was  appointed  District  Game  Protector  at  this  location.  George 
was  promoted  to  his  present  position  as  Land  Management 
Assistant  in  the  Southcentral  Division  Office  at  Huntingdon 
May  21,  1956,  and  became  a member  of  the  Twenty-Five  Year 
Club  August  3,  1964. 


MYRIAM  CLIPPINGER 
Tabulator  Machine  Operator  II 

Mrs.  Clippinger  started  to  work  for  the  Commission  in  Harris- 
burg on  April  8,  1940,  on  a per  diem  basis.  She  was  appointed 
Head  Accounting  Machine  Operator  July  16,  1945.  Her  title  was 
changed  to  Supervisor  Accounting  Machine  Operator,  July  1, 
1946.  She  was  promoted  to  Tabulator  Machine  Operator  I, 
August  1,  1956,  and  on  May  27,  1957,  was  promoted  to  her 
present  position,  Tabulator  Machine  Operator  II.  Mym  joined 
the  Veterans’  Ranks  April  8,  1965. 


ALICE  WEAVER 

Clerk  Stenographer  II,  Southcentral  Division 

Miss  Weaver  began  her  Game  Commission  career  June  23, 
1939,  as  a Stenographer  Clerk  in  the  Southcentral  Division’s 
Huntingdon  Office.  September  1,  1946,  she  was  promoted  to 
Senior  Stenographer  Clerk.  Her  present  position  of  Clerk  Ste- 
nographer II  became  effective  September  16,  1949.  Alice  joined 
this  Veterans’  Group  June  23,  1964. 
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JOSEPH  LINUS  BUDD 
Superintendent,  Eastern  Game  Farm 

Joe  started  to  work  for  the  Game  Commission  July  16,  1939, 
as  an  Acting  Game  Protector  in  charge  of  Land  Management 
in  Wayne  County.  He  was  a member  of  the  third  class  of 
student  officers  at  the  Commission’s  training  school  at  Brock- 
way. Upon  graduation  he  was  assigned  to  the  Land  Management 
Group  in  the  Northeast  Division  with  headquarters  at  Thorn- 
hurst.  Following  a tour  of  duty  in  the  Army,  from  May  27, 
1942,  to  January  14,  1946,  he  returned  to  his  former  Division 
as  District  Game  Protector  at  Lake  Aeriel.  On  April  15,  1951, 
Joe  was  transferred  to  the  Eastern  Game  Farm  as  a Game 
Propagator,  and  on  April  1,  1952,  was  promoted  to  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  the  Farm.  His  present  position  of  Super- 
intendent began  February  13,  1960.  Joe  became  eligible  for 
membership  in  the  Twenty-Five  Year  Club  July  22,  1964. 
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LOUIS  COHEN 
Advanced  Land  Draftsman 

Louis  began  his  Game  Commission  service  on  a per  diem 
basis  March  3,  1939,  as  a Land  Draftsman.  He  was  appointed 
to  this  salaried  position  April  16,  1941.  July  1,  1946,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  position  of  Senior  Land  Draftsman,  which  title 
was  later  changed  to  Advanced  Land  Draftsman.  He  has  held 
his  present  position  since  August  1,  1956,  and  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  Twenty-Five  Year  Club  March  3,  1964. 
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DANNY  DISCOVERED  the  beaver  at  work  when  he  approached  the  huge  dam. 


Danny  Discovers  the  Beaver 

By  Don  Shiner 

Photos  by  the  Author 


DANNY  stumbled  onto  the  beaver 
quite  unexpectedly.  The  bark 
chewer  sat  upright  on  the  pond  shore, 
cutting  limbs  off  a freshly  cut  aspen 
log.  As  Danny  stepped  into  view 
there  was  no  telling  who  was  the  more 
surprised!  The  beaver  dropped  its 
work  and  dove,  in  a blur  of  motion, 
into  the  pond.  Its  tail  struck  the  water 
with  a crashing  sound  in  warning  of 
eminent  danger  to  other  beavers  in 
the  colony. 

This  face  to  face  meeting  with  the 
world-famous  dam  engineer  high- 
lighted a walk  into  the  forest  this 
bright  April  morning.  Danny  had 
spent  a great  deal  of  time  indoors, 
during  the  long  winter.  Now,  how- 
ever, a trace  of  warmth  tinted  the  air, 
giving  rise  to  thoughts  that  a new 
spring  was  in  the  making.  Already 
some  pussy  willows,  crocuses,  hepat- 
icas  and  adder-tongues  were  in  bloom. 
When  temperature  inched  higher  on 
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the  mercury  tube,  his  father  concluded 
that  a hike  into  one  of  Pennsylvania’s 
forests  would  reveal  some  of  the  in- 
herent beauty  in  early  spring.  The  site 
chosen  for  their  hike  was  a wooded 
area  located  on  top  of  the  tall,  cloud- 
scratching  Alleghenies. 

The  senior  hunter  had  sought  bear 
and  deer  many  times  in  this  region. 
The  towering  beech  trees  were  im- 
pressive. Many  were  scarred  by  black 
bears  which  climbed  for  sweet  nuts. 
A little  stream  rambled  through  this 
nut  grove.  Last  year  a colony  of  bea- 
vers moved  into  one  area  of  the  stream 
and  built  a large,  sprawling  pond. 
This  dam  would  interest  Danny.  It 
was  certain  that  both  would  enjoy 
the  walk  into  this  forest. 

Packing  a small  lunch  in  a ruck- 
sack, the  two  climbed  into  the  station 
wagon  and  drove  to  the  wooded  area. 
Then  a short  walk  over  a deer  trail 
led  them  to  the  expansive  beech  area. 
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They  walked  quietly  in  great  masses 
of  princess  pine  and  crowfoot,  two 
plants  that  paint  the  winter  woods 
floor  with  a lavish  green  color.  They 
found  patches  of  trailing  pine  torn  up 
by  deer  for  winter  food. 

As  they  walked  past  numerous  tall 
beech  trees,  Danny’s  father  pointed 
to  handlike  tracks  leading  upward  on 
the  trunks  of  several  trees.  “Know 
who  made  those  tracks?”  his  father 
asked. 

“Someone  with  black  paint  on  his 
fingers.  But  who  would  do  that?” 
Danny  replied. 

“Black  bears.  Son.  But  the  bears  did 
not  have  paws  dipped  in  wet  paint. 
Their  sharp  claws  cut  through  the 
smooth  bark.  These  open  wounds  per- 
mit weather,  rain  and  sunlight  to  gain 
[entrance  and  discolor  the  bark.  It’s  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  claw  prints 
on  beech  trees  are  telltale  signs  of 
I black  bears.” 

“Gee,”  Danny  quipped.  His  eyes 
searched  other  trees  for  prints.  “Maybe 
we  had  best  clear  out  of  here!” 

“No  need  for  alarm,”  Father  assured 
him.  “These  prints  are  old,  perhaps 
as  many  as  four  or  five  years.  It’s  diffi- 
cult to  tell  when  bears  climbed  these 
[beech  trees.  The  bark  remains  claw- 
I marked  for  many  years.” 

The  musical  sound  of  running  water 
drifted  toward  the  two  hikers.  This 
[would  be  the  little  stream  which  the 

1IN  A BLUR  of  motion,  the  beaver  leaped 
(into  the  water. 


beaver  colony  had  invaded.  Their 
pace  quickened.  They  found  the  brook 
racing  freely  from  one  shaded  pool  to 
another,  as  it  pursued  a meandering 
course  through  the  dense  forest.  Win- 
ter ice,  for  the  most  part,  had  melted, 
but  some  icy  sculpturing  shaped  like 
bells,  balls,  ribbons  of  candy  and  trin- 
kets of  endless  description  clung  to 
the  streamside  debris. 

The  water  was  heavily  discolored 
by  tannic  acid  leached  from  decaying 
leaves  and  humus.  Despite  the  dark 
color,  Danny  caught  sight  of  a flash 
from  a trout  in  a shallow  riffle.  Here 
and  there,  scattered  on  the  mossy 
bank,  were  freshly  chewed  limbs  of 
aspen  and  cherry.  Many  twigs  were 
bright  in  color,  indicating  beavers  had 
recently  removed  the  bark.  Danny 
picked  one  stick,  imprinted  with  nu- 
merous teeth  marks,  to  use  as  a walk- 
ing staff. 

They  observed  a few  flowering 
blood-root  plants  and  grew  mindful  of 
the  resilience  afforded  by  the  thick 
carpet  of  moss  underfoot.  They  soon 
caught  sight,  through  feathery  hem- 
lock bows,  of  the  sprawling  beaver 
pond.  Upon  approaching  the  dam  they 
found  chewed  trees  everywhere.  Some 
cuttings  were  weather  stained,  indi- 
cating they  were  quite  old.  Others 
were  fresh,  with  sap  oozing  from  the 
cuts.  Danny  stopped  to  examine  some 
of  the  wood  cuttings.  He  picked  hand- 
fuls of  chips,  many  of  which  measured 
more  than  two  inches  in  length.  He 
walked  toward  the  pond  for  a better 
view  of  the  dam  and  possible  beaver 
house.  He  moved  quietly  from  be- 
tween sizable  trees  and  found  him- 
self staring  face  to  face  at  a beaver. 
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Quick  as  a blink,  the  big  rodent 
leaped  into  the  water,  slapping  its  tail 
on  the  pond  as  a warning  of  imminent 
danger  to  other  beavers  in  the  area. 

“Dad!  Come  quickly!”  Danny 
shouted.  “A  beaver  sat  right  here, 
chewing  this  log!” 

They  stood  on  the  pond  shore 
searching  for  signs  of  other  active 
beavers.  Presently  they  saw  a widen- 
ing ring  become  visible  on  the  surface 
near  the  beaver  house.  The  rodent 
apparently  surfaced  for  air  before 
swimming  into  the  passageway  lead- 
ing into  its  den. 

Father  remained  quiet  for  many 
moments,  his  thoughts  reeling  back 
through  history  to  the  early  Boones, 
Crocketts,  Carsons,  Tituses  and  others 
who  searched  for  beaver  pelts.  These 
early  trappers  were,  in  a very  real 
sense,  trail  blazers  who  led  settlers 
and  civilization  across  this  vast  con- 
tinent. Since  those  frontier  days,  much 
prime  beaver  territory  has  been  re- 
moved from  America. 

Danny’s  question,  “How  did  these 
beavers  manage  to  escape  last  month’s 


beaver  season?”  snapped  his  father’s  a 
deep  thoughts  toward  the  present. 

“Don’t  know,  Son.  Apparently  trap- 
pers have  not  discovered  this  new  j 
pond.  Even  so,  some  beavers  manage  t 
to  evade  the  best  set  traps.  It’s  inter-  s 
esting  to  know  that  such  was  not  al-  i a 
ways  the  case.  Beavers  were,  at  one  ; 
time,  almost  extinct  in  Pennsylvania.  , 
Their  numbers  were  so  reduced  that 
in  1854  beavers  were  placed  on  the  • 
protected  list.  They  gradually  staged  j 
a comeback.  Then  in  1934  colonies 
had  so  enlarged  that  a limited  season 
was  inaugurated.  In  the  thirty  years  ] 
that  followed,  more  than  100,000  pelts  j 
were  harvested.”  | 

As  the  two  examined  the  huge  dam, 
Danny  asked  a multitude  of  questions. 
He  wanted  to  know,  for  example,  why 
beavers  build  dams  and  what  trees  , 
are  best  liked  for  food. 

“Beavers,”  Father  explained,  “are  . 
the  most  masterful  builders  in  the  J 
mammal  world.  No  other  wild  crea-  , 
ture  can  build  the  variety  of  structures  j 
as  do  beavers.  There  are  some  wildlife  , 
experts  who  believe  that  beavers  are 
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WIDENING  RINGS  near  the  house  revealed  the  beaver  had  surfaced  for  a breath 
of  air. 


able  to  reason  and  thus  modify  their 
structures  to  meet  new  situations. 

“Beavers,”  Father  continued,  “move 
into  a new  stream  and  begin  cutting 
trees,  anchoring  these  across  the 
stream  bed  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
a dam.  As  the  trapped  water  grows  in 
size,  the  rodent  extends  the  height 
and  length  of  the  dam  structure.  Mud 
packed  on  the  structure  quickly  solidi- 
fies to  give  willows,  alders  and  grasses 
a foothold.  This  solid  structure  can 
hold  back  a great  reservoir  of  water. 

“This  dam  serves  many  purposes. 
The  water  forms  a moat  to  protect 
the  beaver  and  its  house  from  enemies. 
The  dam  spreads  water  to  newer 
groups  of  trees  which  the  beaver  is 
then  able  to  cut  and  float  to  its  home 
or  dam  structure.  Other  wildlife  are 
attracted  to  these  new  ponds.  Deer, 
turkey  and  squirrels  come  to  beaver 
ponds  for  drinks  of  water.  Waterfowl, 
migrating  long  distances  to  and  from 
northern  nesting  grounds,  use  these 
dams  as  stopping  off  areas.  Greatly 
expanded  feeding  areas  allow  trout  to 
grow  larger  in  dams  than  elsewhere 
in  the  original  stream. 

“Yet  of  all  its  skilled  work,  none 
shows  greater  intelligence  than  the 
canal.  Many  wild  birds  and  animals 
use  creative  instinct  to  build  margins 
of  safety  around  their  homes.  But  the 
beaver’s  canal  has  no  connection  with 
self  preservation.  It  is  a structure 
planned  exclusively  for  transporting 
food  and  logs. 

“When  hll  available  food  trees  are 
exhausted  in  or  near  the  dam,  the 
beaver  sets  to  work  digging  a canal 
and  floods  this  ditch  with  water.  This 
channel  may  extend  hundreds  of  feet 
into  a new  timber  tract.  Now  fallen 
trees  can  be  floated  with  ease  to  the 
main  part  of  the  dam. 

“Beavers  feed  on  many  kinds  of  de- 
ciduous trees.  Aspen,  willow,  birch 
and  cherry  are  much  favored.  Since 
they  cannot  climb,  they  gnaw  trees 
with  their  sharp,  chisel-shaped  teeth. 
They  work  in  an  upright  position, 


with  tail  extended  out  in  the  rear  as 
a prop,  and  cut  the  tree  into  an  hour- 
glass shape  cut.  The  tree  quickly  falls 
to  earth.  The  beaver  at  once  sets  to 
work  cutting  the  log  into  convenient 
lengths  for  rolling  into  the  canal.  The 
logs  are  then  floated  to  the  house  and 
here,  buried  in  mud  on  the  pond  bot- 
tom for  a future  supply  of  bark.” 

Danny  was  noticeably  impressed 
with  the  amazing  breastwork  of  logs, 
sticks,  rocks  and  mud  which  com- 
posed the  dam  structure.  He  spent 
much  time  examining  the  structure, 
the  tree  cuttings  and  a short  length  of 
freshly  dug  canal.  They  ate  lunch 
while  sitting  on  a freshly  fallen  cherry 
tree. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  the  two  hik- 
ers retraced  their  steps  to  their  car. 
Throughout  the  homeward  drive,  the 
boy’s  mind  reflected  on  this  curious 
fur  bearer  which  he  met  face  to  face 
on  the  pond  shore.  He  grew  convinced 
that  the  beaver  is  the  greatest  marvel 
he  had  yet  discovered  in  his  outdoor 
wanderings. 


THE  POWER  of  the  beaver's  teeth  be- 
came clear  to  Danny  as  he  examined 
this  chewed  tree. 
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The  City  of  Brotherly  Lowe  Entertains  . . . 


Top  Targefeers 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  by  the  Author 


NOTHING  in  the  final  scores  would 
indicate  the  problems  attendant 
to  holding  Pennsylvania’s  Field  Arch- 
ery Tournament  within  the  shadows 
of  Philadelphia  skyscrapers  in  Fair- 
mount  Park  last  September  12  and 
13.  However,  some  of  the  excitement 
and  intensity  which  marks  any  such 
event  is  shown  here  in  photos  taken 
during  the  first  day  of  shooting. 

Some  participants  registered  sur- 
prise at  the  lack  of  press  coverage 
given  to  this  event.  An  assembly  of 
316  archers  gathered  for  a state-wide 
tournament  certainly  commands  some 
public  attention. 

Running  an  event  of  this  magnitude 
is  a big  undertaking.  Defender  Bow- 
men of  Philadelphia  and  Keystone 
Federation  of  Bow  Hunters  did  a tre- 


mendous job  to  make  the  shoot  pos- 
sible. They  were  handicapped  because 
of  strict  restrictions  on  the  cutting  of 
any  foliage  and  it  was  necessary  to 
set  up  the  84  targets  in  three  days  on 
three  ranges.  In  addition,  the  group 
was  ordered  to  change  one  of  the 
ranges  the  day  before  the  shoot  be- 
cause of  the  extremely  hazardous  fire 
conditions  which  existed  at  the  time. 

However,  the  Fairmount  Park 
Guard,  in  charge  of  Lt.  Joseph  Collins, 
provided  15  police  to  give  assistance 
and  help  maintain  order  and  safety 
conditions  throughout  the  shoot.  Pres- 
ident Armand  Rau,  of  Defender  Bow- 
men, was  in  charge  of  setting  up  the 
ranges  with  the  assistance  of  Ronnie 
Buckley.  John  Fuchetti,  secretary, 
pitched  in  on  targets,  safety  barri- 


PH8LADELPHIA  SKYLINE  provides  «.  contemporary  background  for  the  State 

Field  Tournament.  Over  300  archers  took  part  in  the  event.  Photos  by  the  Author 


cades,  stakes,  etc.,  with  the  help  of 
Wilson  Hansberry,  Sandy  Buckley, 
and  Bill  Wilson.  Chuck  Mahacey,  club 
treasurer,  helped  with  the  financial 
end  of  the  shoot  and  Jim  Buckley 
handled  registration.  Keystone  Fed- 
eration of  Bow  Hunters  sent  80  men 
to  help  with  the  tremendous  task  of 
setting  up  the  three  ranges. 

There  were  310  archers  preregis- 
tered and  316  had  signed  up  by  the 
time  the  first  arrow  was  released  at 
10  a.m. 

An  unfortunate  sidelight  to  the 
affair  occurred  when  Bill  and  Nancy 
Learn  had  their  car  stolen  and  were 
forced  to  start  shooting  late.  The  car, 
with  the  window  broken,  was  recov- 
ered by  the  police,  but  an  expensive 
camera  was  missing.  Despite  this  mis- 
fortune, Nancy  came  through  to  take 
first  place  in  the  Women’s  XAA  Di- 
vision. 

At  Valley  Forge,  many  of  the  arch- 
ers who  set  up  camp  the  night  before 
with  the  intention  of  staying  there  for 
the  shoot  were  nearly  ejected  from 
the  park.  However,  after  the  first 
night,  this  misunderstanding  was  cor- 
rected and  they  were  permitted  to 
stay  the  second  night.  No  one  had 
been  aware  of  the  one-night-only  rule 
in  the  State  Park. 

Despite  these  difficulties  and  some 
harassment  by  the  weatherman,  who 
put  a damper  on  the  proceedings  with 
one  of  the  first  rains  in  weeks,  there 
was  a shoot.  And,  it  was  a good  one. 
For  those  with  frazzled  nerves,  the 
smoking  ban  was  lifted  after  the  rain. 

As  archers  really  begin  to  flex  their 
muscles  for  the  all-important  state 
shoots  of  1965,  which  will  be  held  this 
summer,  an  over-all  look  at  their  im- 
portance bears  consideration.  The 
" state  Target  Archery  Tournament, 
which  was  held  at  State  College,  and 
the  State  Field  Tournament  illustrated 
here,  first  and  foremost  provide  the 
sport  with  the  two  grand  champions 
in  the  men’s  and  women’s  divisions. 

There  is,  of  course,  a number  of 
winners  in  the  various  classes.  This 


CELIA  WALTER  of  Selinsgrove  pre- 
pares to  unloose  an  arrow  during  the 
match  that  brought  her  another  women's 
grand  championship. 

certainly  adds  interest  and  spreads  the 
glory  about  a bit.  But,  most  attention 
is  focused  on  winners  in  the  top  divi- 
sion. The  over-all  State  Champion  in 
each  division  is  determined  by  com- 
bining the  scores  earned  at  the  two 
shoots. 

For  example,  Celia  Walter  took  her 
third  straight  all-around  state  cham- 
pionship without  placing  first  in  either 
the  field  or  target  tournaments  in  ag- 
gregate score. 

George  Slinzer  racked  up  his  sec- 
ond-in-a-row  state  championship  for 
men.  In  the  top  division,  he  was  first 
at  State  College  but  third  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

This  in  no  way  takes  anything  away 
from  the  leaders  in  the  various  divi- 
sions. While  it  is  not  necessary  to  be 
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first  in  all  events  to  claim  the  state 
title,  it  is  necessary  to  be  extremely 
high  in  both  shoots. 

Of  course,  those  in  the  lower  divi- 
sions can  improve  each  year  and  move 
toward  the  tough  spots.  However, 
those  who  scramble  for  very  top  posts 
in  state  archery  are  under  extreme 
pressure.  They  themselves  become  the 
target  for  each  aspiring  archer  who 
takes  the  sport  seriously.  In  fact,  it 
finally  reaches  the  point  where  the 
winner  is  determined  almost  as  much 
by  his  or  her  ability  to  stand  the  pres- 
sure of  such  competition  as  by  ability 
with  the  bow. 

There  is  one  reason,  expressed  here 
as  an  opinion,  that  young  people  fre- 
quently claim  the  best  scores  in  arch- 
ery as  in  any  competition  which  re- 
quires both  physical  ability  and 
mental  concentration.  John  Doe  may 
be  bested  by  a youngster  simply  be- 
cause he  is  concerned  over  whether  or 
not  the  change  in  management  at  his 
place  of  business  will  affect  his  job. 
Or,  he  may  wonder  whether  he  can 
afford  braces  for  Susie’s  teeth.  These 
subconscious  concerns  are  a mental 
hazard  regardless  of  skill.  And,  the 
score  above  a given  level  may  be 
determined  as  much  by  powers  of  con- 
centration and  the  ability  to  shut  out 
all  else  from  mental  processes,  as  by 
the  physical  skill  and  judgment  re- 
quired to  pound  the  center  of  the 
target. 

Youngsters,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
concentrate  more  on  the  matter  of  the 
moment.  The  young  person  who  has 
developed  sufficient  skill  to  be  a con- 
tender in  the  big  shoots  has  spent 
plenty  of  time  and  hard-to-come-by 
money  to  get  where  he  is  when  he 
stands  up  to  the  shooting  line.  This  is 
the  most  important  thing  in  his  life 
at  the  moment.  He  is  not  to  be  dis- 
tracted by  thoughts  of  how  his  old  car 
will  get  him  home  from  the  tourna- 
ment. 

All  these  things  and  more  are  what 
make  up  any  kind  of  competition 


where  only  the  best  are  considered 
serious  contenders  for  the  top  titles. 
There  is  one  thing  quite  certain  in 
the  sport  of  archery.  Those  who  excel 
do  so  largely  for  love  of  the  sport 
rather  than  for  any  personal  glory  or 
fame  and  fortune. 

Thousands  are  now  shooting  across 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  with  the 
hope  that  they  might  be  one  of  those 
to  vie  for  the  top  place  at  one  of  the 
big  ones. 

* G O 

While  the  two  state  tournaments 
determine  the  top  shooters  in  each 
division  across  the  state,  there  are 
other  big  names  which  loom  as  con- 
tenders for  the  top  spot  by  virtue  of 
their  showings.  Some  of  these  were 
unable  to  participate  in  both  events 
to  qualify  for  the  top  spots.  Actually, 
there  were  only  58  who  competed  in 
all  championship  events  to  become 
eligible  for  the  highest  award. 

For  example,  at  Philadelphia,  it  was 
Nancy  Learn,  of  Vandergrift,  who 
took  top  honors  in  the  Women’s  Free 
Style  Division,  followed  by  Celia  Wal- 
ter and  Irene  Hock,  of  Bloomsburg. 
Don  Olson,  Pittsburgh,  topped  the 
men,  with  Whitey  Beruck,  Shenan- 
doah, holding  Slinzer  to  third  place. 

At  State  College,  it  was  Bettsy  Hib- 
bard, Radnor,  leading  the  way,  fol- 
lowed by  Ella  Gage,  Blackwood,  N.  J., 
and  Marie  Horvath,  Harrisburg,  in 
that  order.  In  the  men’s  Free  Style  Di- 
vision, Slinzer  was  well  out  in  front, 
followed  by  Kerner,  Vandergrift,  and 
Lars  Edburgh,  Berwick. 

Other  top  scorers  and  the  people  to 
watch  as  the  1965  season  gets  into  full 
swing  can  be  determined  from  the 
official  top  five  for  1964:  Women: 
Celia  Walter;  Janet  Ashbaugh,  Pitts- 
burgh; Dorothy  Galvanek,  Natrona 
Heights;  Donna  Shoff,  Windsor;  Doro- 
thy Sokoloski,  Forty  Fort.  Men: 
George  Slinzer;  Lars  Edburgh;  Ken- 
neth Runkle,  Felton;  Edward  Sroka, 
Sellersville;  Frank  Dodds,  McKees- 
port. 
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GAME  NEWS 


A POTENTIAL  HAND  LOADER  is  shown  the  purpose  of  the  balance  scale  in  weigh- 
ing powder  by  author  Lewis.  Loading  rifle  ammo  is  an  absorbing  hobby  for  young 
and  old. 


Hand  Loading  Primer 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  the  Authoi 


FOR  twenty  minutes  the  two  cus- 
tomers watched  intently  as  I moved 
through  the  different  operations  in 
loading  their  shells.  They  both  seemed 
[absorbed  in  what  I was  doing,  and 
jeach  time  I began  a new  phase  of  it, 
they  would  move  in  for  a closer  look. 
Even  though  they  kept  their  conver- 
sation low  and  guarded,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  younger  of  the  two  was 
doing  his  best  to  convince  his  silver 
haired  companion  of  the  benefits  of 
hand  loading. 

As  I started  seating  the  bullets  and 
dropping  the  finished  load  into  the 
shell  box,  the  older  man  intercepted 
3ne  and  while  turning  it  over  and 
Dver  in  his  fingers,  he  stared  at  it  for 
1 1 full  minute.  Seemingly  satisfied  with 
what  he  saw,  he  slipped  the  shell  back 
into  the  box,  cleared  his  throat  and 
hesitantly  asked  me  to  help  him  and 
lis  boy  become  hand  loaders.  Light- 


ing his  pipe,  he  proceeded  to  tell  me 
that  both  of  them  liked  to  hunt  and 
shoot  and  that  his  son  wanted  to  learn 
to  load  his  own  shells.  An  apologetic 
tone  filled  his  voice  as  he  explained 
that  for  a long  time  he  had  been 
skeptical  about  hand  loads,  and  he 
was  certain  that  nothing  homemade 
would  come  close  to  a factory  load. 
It  was  only  after  the  boy  had  coaxed 
him  to  read  several  good  articles  on 
the  subject  that  he  finally  agreed  to 
have  a few  loaded. 

Much  to  his  surprise,  he  got  good 
results.  The  shells  didn’t  blow  up  nor 
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CHECKING  DATA,  a beginning  hand 
loader  carefully  copies  recommended 
rifle  loads  from  a reloaders  manual.  Re- 
loading is  a safe  sport  when  certain  pre- 
cautions are  taken. 

did  the  bullets  fall  out,  and  he  was 
able  to  hit  what  he  was  aiming  at. 
He  had  used  hand  loads  on  chucks 
throughout  the  summer  with  success, 
but  it  was  dropping  his  buck  at  over 
200  yards  that  put  an  end  to  all  his 
doubts  and  suspicions.  Now  he  not 
only  wanted  to  shoot  hand  loads  but 
also  to  load  his  own.  Doubts  assailed 
him,  however,  when  several  would-be 
loaders  tried  to  convince  him  that  it 
was  beyond  his  financial  means,  far 
too  technical,  and  that  hand  loading 
led  to  more  accidents  than  a circus 
daredevil  could  ever  dream  of.  No 
wonder  he  still  had  some  doubts  about 
wanting  to  become  a hand  loader. 

But,  a boy’s  persistence  is  as  tough 
as  a camp  cook’s  pancakes,  and  the 
father’s  only  alternative  was  to  find 
someone  to  help  him  get  started. 
When  they  left  my  shop  an  hour  or 
so  later  with  several  catalogs  and  a 
handful  of  shells  they  had  loaded 
themselves,  the  smiles  on  their  faces 
and  the  vigor  of  their  handshakes, 
convinced  me  that  to  share  with  others 
what  little  knowledge  each  one  of  us 
possesses  is  far  more  rewarding  than 
to  refuse  because  someone  else  might 
learn.  Since  this  has  happened  to  me 
several  times,  I have  often  thought  of 
the  many  shooters  who  would  like  to 
learn  to  load  but  who  feel  it  might  be 


too  expensive,  too  technical,  and  filled 
with  more  hazards  than  they  coulc 
cope  with.  Well,  it  might  be,  but  I’rr 
inclined  to  think  differently. 

Hand  loading  should  be  approachec 
with  seriousness  since  it  does  require 
some  skill,  and  the  strict  applicatior 
of  a few  essential  rules.  Any  carefu 
person  can  qualify  by  observing  the 
formula  of  Care,  Caution,  and  Con 
cem.  There  is  no  need  to  deliver  i 
long  oration  on  the  matter,  for  anyone 
who  will  earnestly  apply  the  three 
C’s  will  soon  become  qualified.  If  yoi 
can  meet  these  simple  requirements 
why  not  decide  now  to  join  the  won 
derful  world  of  the  hand  loader. 

There  are  several  things  the  be 
ginner  must  have  besides  the  desin 
and  equipment,  and  one  of  these  is  £ 
place  to  set  up  his  loading  bench.  I: 
you  are  thinking  in  terms  of  an  extn 
room  or  half  the  basement,  it  migh 
please  you  to  know  that  ample  roon 
can  be  found  in  a dozen  places  arounc 
any  home.  A corner  in  the  garage 
under  the  basement  stairs,  or,  perhap: 
better  yet,  one  end  of  the  attic.  Some 
planning  and  a few  evenings’  worl 
will  provide  a suitable  loading  room 
About  the  only  requirement  is  locating 
your  equipment  and  material  where 
the  temperature  doesn’t  vary  mucl 
or  get  too  high. 

Loading  Bench 

Some  sort  of  a loading  bench  mus 
be  built  to  hold  your  tools.  Where 
space  is  a problem,  one  about  3 fee 
long,  2 feet  wide  and  38  inches  higl 
will  allow  plenty  of  working  room 
Make  it  strong  and  place  a heavy  pos 
directly  under  your  loading  press  si 
it  can’t  bend  or  twist  the  table  durin 
the  loading  procedures.  Cover  it  wit 
a piece  of  plywood  to  give  it  a smoot 
surface.  About  a foot  above  the  bene 
build  a solid  shelf  that  extends  fror 
the  wall  14  inches.  This  provides 
place  for  your  powder  scales,  funne 
calipers  and  other  odds  and  ends  yo 
will  use. 

As  far  as  loading  equipment  goe 
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A TYPICAL  LOADING  setup.  The  "C" 
type  press  is  shown  here,  along  with  the 
powder  scale,  sizing  and  seating  dies, 
and  the  inexpensive  deburring  tool. 

the  market  is  diverse  and  plentiful, 
with  prices  to  suit  any  pocketbook. 
To  pick  any  one  brand  only  allows 
room  for  an  argument,  but  a couple  of 
suggestions  might  make  it  easier  when 
the  time  comes  to  get  your  equip- 
ment. Don’t  buy  a fancy,  complicated 
loading  press  that  holds  everything 
from  the  dies  to  the  powder  can  and 
allows  you  to  completely  load  a shell 
in  19  or  20  easy  operations.  Stick  to  a 
single  stage  one  die  press  and  get  one 
that  is  strong  enough  to  full  length 
resize.  Full  length  resizing  is  nothing 
more  than  re-forming  the  empty  case 
back  to  its  original  dimensions.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  press  must  be 
very  strong  and  able  to  withstand  a 
great  amount  of  pressure. 

Probably  the  most  important  item 
r in  all  reloading  rooms  is  the  powder 
■f  scale.  A simple,  inexpensive  beam 
type,  costing  from  eight  to  twelve 
. dollars,  will  handle  all  your  charges 
J and  give  very  accurate  readings.  Some 
■J,  other  items  needed  will  be  a powder 
j|  funnel,  deburring  tool,  set  of  calipers, 
f:  several  plastic  loading  blocks  to  hold 
3;  your  cases,  an  instruction  book  on 
lf  hand  loading,  and  of  course  dies  for 
s your  caliber  along  with  the  powder, 
D{|  primers  and  bullets.  Many  other  things 
v0i  could  be  mentioned,  but  for  now  these 
are  the  basic  ingredients  needed  to 
oei  start  loading.  The  finest  kind  of  hand 
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loads  can  be  assembled  with  the 
equipment  I have  just  named. 

No  hand  loader,  regardless  of  his 
experience,  can  get  along  without  a 
loading  manual.  It  is  a necessity  and 
should  be  followed  closely.  Study  the 
manual  thoroughly  and  particularly 
about  the  caliber  you  intend  to  load. 
Make  it  a habit  to  consult  your  load- 
ing manual  or  reference  books  every 
time  you  load. 

A quick  rundown  of  the  loading 
procedures  may  clarify  several  mis- 
takes that  are  commonly  made  by  the 
beginner.  In  full  length  resizing,  the 
bottom  of  the  sizing  die  should  make 
light  contact  with  the  shell  holder 
when  the  piston  ram  is  raised  to  its 
highest  point,  and  the  decapping  pin 
should  protrude  from  the  die  only  far 
enough  to  remove  the  old  primer. 
Tighten  the  lock  ring  on  the  die  to 
hold  it  firmly  in  the  press,  and  when 
you  are  certain  that  your  die  is  prop- 
erly set  up,  you  can  then  tighten  the 
little  screw  on  the  lock  ring  so  the 
ring  cannot  move.  The  die  is  now  set 
permanently,  and  can  be  screwed  in 
and  out  of  the  press  without  any 
danger  of  changing  the  adjustment. 

Use  Lubricant 

Before  you  resize  your  cases,  some 
type  of  lubricant  must  be  put  on  them, 
and  plain  castor  oil  is  as  good  as  any. 
Since  the  expander  button  goes  down 
into  the  neck  of  the  case,  some  lubri- 
cant will  have  to  be  in  there  also. 
Never  put  too  much  oil  on,  for  too 
much  is  as  bad  as  none  at  all. 

One  of  the  most  common  errors 
found  in  hand  loads  when  the  shell 
refuses  to  go  completely  into  the 
chamber  is  the  presence  of  a “ridge 
ring.”  After  you  have  properly  lubri- 
cated all  your  cases,  place  one  in  the 
shell  holder  of  your  press  and  guide 
the  neck  of  the  case  into  the  sizing 
die.  There  will  be  some  resistance 
since  you  are  actually  swaging  the 
case  back  to  its  original  size,  but,  after 
a few  tries,  you  will  develop  a tech- 
nique that  will  make  it  a quick  oper- 
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THE  BEAM  TYPE  scale  balance  will 
accurately  weigh  powder  charges  to  one- 
tenth  grain  gradations.  Required  equip- 
ment for  all  hand  loaders. 

ation.  Since  the  brass  on  the  cavity 
part  of  the  shell  flows  ahead  of  the 
die  in  the  resizing  operation,  it  forms 
a very  small  “ridge  ring”  around  the 
case  where  the  cavity  meets  the  solid 
head.  This  can  be  removed  by  pulling 
the  case  partially  out  of  the  die  and 
forcing  it  up  into  the  die  again.  This 
may  be  somewhat  hard  on  the  life  of 
empty,  but  it  certainly  removes  much 
of  the  danger  of  a shell’s  sticking 
when  being  inserted  into  the  chamber 
of  the  rifle. 

When  you  resize  the  shell,  you  auto- 
matically decap  it  or  remove  the  old 
primer.  Your  press  will  probably  have 
a priming  arm  on  it,  that  will  allow 
the  priming  operation  to  take  place  as 
you  pull  the  shell  out  of  the  die.  In 
other  words,  the  downstroke  of  the 
press  handle  resizes  your  case,  and 
the  upstroke  will  remove  the  case 
from  the  die  and  permit  it  to  be 
primed.  It  might  be  well  to  decap 
a dozen  or  so  and  examine  the  primer 
pocket  before  you  insert  any  primers. 
You  will  usually  notice  a build-up  of 
residue  similar  to  carbon  that  forms 
on  the  exhaust  valves  of  a car  engine. 
The  new  primer  must  seat  firmly 
against  the  bottom  of  the  primer 
pocket  in  order  to  assure  ignition 
when  it  is  struck  by  the  firing  pin.  If 
the  primer  is  not  seated  firmly  or  if 
some  foreign  material  restricts  its  en- 
try ignition  failure  may  result.  Keep 


the  primer  pockets  clean  and  seat  thf 
primers  securely  in  every  shell. 

Measuring  the  exact  powder  charge 
is  another  essential  step  in  your  load 
ing  operations.  After  you  have  selectee 
the  correct  charge  according  to  the 
weight  of  the  bullet  you  are  using 
set  your  scales  to  this  weight  anc 
carefully  weigh  each  charge.  Checl 
all  cases  visibly  to  assure  yourself  that 
each  one  has  the  same  amount  o‘ 
powder  in  it,  and,  if  any  load  varie; 
from  the  rest,  dump  the  powder  bad 
on  the  scales  to  be  checked  again. 

The  bullet  seating  process  require; 
another  die.  It  should  be  screwec 
down  until  it  lacks  about  W'  fron 
touching  the  shell  holder  when  in  thf 
raised  position.  Use  the  same  pro 
cedure  to  lock  the  seating  die  into  thf 
press  as  you  did  the  resizing  die 
When  seating  the  bullet,  place  thf 
charged  case  into  the  shell  holder  o: 
the  press  and  using  thumb  and  inde> 
finger  set  the  bullet  on  top  of  the  casf 
mouth.  Gently  guide  the  bullet  anc 
case  into  the  seating  die  allowing 
them  to  slide  up  through  your  thumb 
and  finger.  A deburring  tool  is  usefu 
for  smoothing  case  necks.  Depth  oi 
the  bullet  in  the  case  is  variable,  bui 
a common  practice  is  seating  thf 
bullet  as  deep  as  its  diameter.  Here 
again  it  is  hard  to  state  the  exacl 
length  the  loaded  shell  should  be  sincf 
clips  and  magazines  vary  considerably 

The  equipment  mentioned  here  list; 
only  the  basic  things  needed.  But  ii 
you  follow  your  manual  and  don’l 
experiment,  there  is  no  reason  wh> 
your  loads  won’t  give  satisfactory  re- 
sults all  the  time.  Hand  loading  is 
nothing  more  than  repetition;  it  is 
simply  doing  the  10th  shell  or  the  60tb 
or  100th  exactly  as  the  first  was  done 
Don’t  skip  any  operation  regardless 
of  how  unimportant  it  may  seem  anti 
remember  that  it  is  not  the  equipment 
or  the  material  used  that  makes  the 
loader.  He  earns  his  reputation  by  fol- 
lowing the  simple  formula  of  Care 
Caution,  and  Concern. 
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NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL. 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME 
NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT, 
TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 
FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS. 


ANSWER: 

YES,  THE  GAME  LAW  PROHIBITS  THIS  PRACTICE. 


QUESTION: 

ARE  BLUE  JAYS  AND  GRACKLES  (BLACKBIRDS)  PROTECTED? 


ANSWER: 

THE  BLUE  JAY  IS  NOT  A PROTECTED  BIRD;  THE  GRACKLE 
IS  CLASSIFIED  A GAME  BIRD  AND  IS  PROTECTED. 


siime  neuus 
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hunting  state  which  is  second  in  the  sale  of  Federal  Migra- 
tory Bird  Stamps.  A hen  wood  duck  observes  mallard  family 
scene  from  her  home  in  the  tree. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Record  White  tails 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  will  con- 
duct this  spring  a program  to  record  measurements  of  white-tailed  deer  har- 
vested in  the  Commonwealth. 


Unfortunately,  Pennsylvania  is  too  often  remembered  by  hunters  as  a state 
with  a great  many  little  deer,  but  few,  if  any,  trophies.  This  is  a false  impres- 
sion of  our  deer  herd,  but  a hard  one  to  disprove  in  the  past.  No  records  of 
trophy  white-tailed  deer  have  ever  been  kept  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  first  annual  Pennsylvania  Deer  Records  Program  will  be  conducted  over 
six  weekends  beginning  May  15-16  in  each  of  the  Commission’s  six  field  divi- 
sions. Hunters  possessing  nice  mounted  deer  heads  or  sets  of  antlers  attached 
to  skulls  are  encouraged  to  bring  their  trophies  to  one  of  the  six  measuring 
centers.  The  only  requirement  is  that  the  deer  must  have  been  taken  in  Penn- 
sylvania; the  year  does  not  matter  (see  details  on  back  cover). 

Game  Commission  officials  shared  their  records  program  plans  recently 
with  leaders  of  the  world  famous  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Robert  Waters, 
president  of  Boone  and  Crockett  and  a Pennsylvanian  himself,  fully  endorsed 
the  Game  Commission  plan.  He  offered  the  complete  cooperation  and  support 
of  this  great  organization.  The  Commission  will  employ  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
measuring  system  and  official  Commission  measurers  have  already 
been  schooled  in  this  method  by  official  Boone  and  Crockett 
measurers. 


Upon  completion  of  this  first  annual  effort  the  Game  Commission 
will,  for  the  first  time,  list  the  state’s  top  whitetails  along  with 
their  measurements  and  owners.  Bronze  medals  will  be  given  the 
first  place  heads  and  certificates  to  all  others  above  a certain  score. 

Plans  are  now  underway  for  an 
awards  ceremony  where  award  win- 
ners, leading  sportsmen  and  other 
conservationists  can  share  the  excite- 
ment of  that  momentous  occasion. 

We  have  no  idea  what  kind  of  re- 
sponse the  Game  Commission  will 
receive  from  this  pioneering  effort, 
but  we  do  know  that  the  top  heads 
will  more  than  prove  that  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  fact,  is  a leading  trophy 
whitetail  state.— G.H.H. 
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The  Last  Stand 


By  Norman  L.  Erickson 

District  Game  Protector, 


Cameron  County 


IT  WAS  50  years  ago  on  a cold 
January  morning  in  1915  in  the 
small  northcentral  Pennsylvania  vil- 
lage of  Howard  Siding,  five  miles 
west  of  Emporium.  There  was  con- 
siderable excitement  about  town. 
Lumbermen,  farmers  and  sportsmen 
were  all  on  hand  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  a train  bearing  a shipment  of  elk. 
Three  teams  of  horses  and  sleighs 
were  standing  by  as  the  anticipated 
moment  drew  near. 

Heading  the  reception  party  was 
District  Game  Protector  Bill  Schafer 
and  several  other  Game  Commission 
employes. 

This  shipment  of  elk  from  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  was  just  one  of 
several  attempts  to  reestablish  this 
majestic  animal  in  the  Keystone  State. 
The  first  50  elk  were  brought  into 
Clinton  and  Clearfield  Counties  from 
Yellowstone  two  years  earlier  in  1913. 
||Little  did  these  Cameron  County  peo- 
ple know  that  today’s  shipment  of  95 
animals  would  be  the  only  attempt  to 
stock  elk  in  Pennsylvania  which  would 
succeed. 

Today’s  shipment  was  destined  to 
be  released  in  Potter,  Cameron,  Car- 

I"Lon,  Forest,  Blair  and  Monroe  Coun- 
ss.  This,  however,  would  not  be  the 
st  elk  stocking  in  the  Common- 
ealth.  Six  more  were  shipped  to  Elk 
ounty  from  Wind  Cave  Game  Pre- 
:rve  in  South  Dakota  in  1924  and 
iur  more  in  1926. 

All  in  all,  177  young  elk  were  trans- 
lated in  Pennsylvania  between  1913 
|and  1926.  Of  these,  the  24  placed  in 
Cameron  and  the  10  in  Elk  County 
were  the  ancestors  of  the  small  herd 
of  35  still  hanging  on  in  those  areas. 

The  last  known  native  elk  was  killed 
in  central  Pennsylvania  in  1867. 
Nearly  50  years  had  elapsed  before 
restocking  took  place. 

When  the  train  arrived  at  Howard 
Siding  this  snowy  morning,  the  elk 
were  aboard  as  expected,  in  cattle 
oars.  The  problem  now  was  to  remove 
:hem  one  at  a time  and  place  them 
in  individual  wooden  crates  and  then 
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lead  them  on  the  three  sleighs  driven 
by  James  Reed  of  Moore  Hill  (father 
of  Sam  Reed,  now  employed  for  a 
number  of  years  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission),  Frank  Card  of 
Howard  Siding  and  Andrew  Ingersoll, 
also  of  Moore  Hill. 

One  of  the  young  bull  elk  was  dead 
on  arrival  and  was  buried  in  an  open 
field  near  the  Bert  Close  residence. 
Later  that  spring  several  natives  un- 
covered this  elk  in  the  hope  of  finding 
its  valuable  ivory  teeth  but  this  proved 
to  be  futile. 

After  several  hours  of  unloading 
and  loading,  the  elk  were  started  on 
the  final  leg  of  their  long  journey 
across  nearly  the  entire  United  States 
which,  at  that  time,  was  something  to 
talk  about.  The  heavily  loaded  sleighs 
headed  back  into  the  West  Branch 
section  of  Hicks  Run  on  State  Game 
Lands  No.  14,  known  as  The  Big 
Basin  area. 

Still  Holding  On 

It  seems  incredible  that  today,  after 
all  these  50  years  of  disease,  natural 
and  illegal  killing,  we  here  in  Cam- 
eron and  Elk  Counties  still  have 
a herd  of  elk  roaming  the  Big  Basin 
area.  Only  during  the  last  two  years 
have  their  numbers  shown  any  indi- 
cation of  increasing.  All  of  the  Game 
Protectors  assigned  here  before  me 
have  witnessed  the  same  struggle  for 
existence  carried  on  by  this  noble 
animal. 

I can  tell  you  many  experiences  I 
have  had  in  Cameron  County  regard- 
ing the  last  elk  herd  of  Pennsylvania. 
Many  of  these  incidents  involved 
downright  mean  vandals  and  other 
experiences  will  always  be  remem- 
bered as  some  of  the  most  wonderful 
thrills  I have  yet  to  encounter  in 
nature. 

I’ll  never  forget  the  first  time  I 
met  “Old  Ed  Uber,”  who  now  is  in  his 
90’s.  He  was  one  of  the  lumbermen 
standing  by  that  January  morning 
when  the  elk  were  unloaded.  On  the 
early  June  morning  in  1949  when  I 
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A HUGE  BULL  ELK  taken  by  Frank 
Gardner,  Weedville,  during  the  1923  sea- 
son. This  Elk  County  trophy  was  one  of 
23  legal  bulls  taken  that  year. 

met  him  he  was  plowing  a food  plot 
with  a large  team  of  horses  at  the 
“Old  Van  Tassel  Farm”  along  the  East 
Branch  of  Hicks  Run  on  State  Game 
Lands  No.  14.  Roy  Housler,  then  a 
Deputy  Game  Protector,  introduced 
me  as  his  new  boss.  I had  just  grad- 
uated from  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission’s  Training  School  and 
was  on  my  first  asignment.  A volume 
could  be  written  about  this  old-timer 
and  to  my  knowledge  not  one  bad 
word  about  him  could  be  said  by  any- 
one. 

After  the  introduction,  Ed  turned 
to  me  and  said,  “Well,  young  man, 
you  inherited  a big  chunk  of  real 
estate  along  with  the  deer,  bear,  tur- 
keys and  elk,  but  don’t  worry— we’ll 
all  help  to  keep  her  clean.”  I thought 
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to  myself,  surely  he  must  be  pulling 
my  leg;  there  just  can’t  be  any  elk 
here.  Yet  I didn’t  want  to  show  my 
doubts  and  just  walked  away. 

I still  remember  the  first  time  I saw 
one  of  the  big  bulls.  I was  not  only 
surprised  but  somewhat  bewildered 
and  overjoyed  at  the  same  time.  It 
was  late  in  December  on  a cold  win- 
ter afternoon  back  in  the  Big  Basin 
area.  There  was  no  one  else  within 
miles  as  I trudged  tiredly  back  to- 
wards the  old  refuge  house.  Suddenly, 

I heard  one  of  the  most  thrilling  and 
beautiful  sounds  of  nature  I have  ever 
heard.  I could  not  believe  my  ears 
until  I heard  it  time  and  time  again 
and  finally  saw  the  old  bull  about  300 
yards  away.  He  woidd  raise  his  head 
with  those  tremendous  antlers  laid 
way  back  over  his  front  shoulders  and 
let  out  that  melodious  birdlike  call. 

I had  read  some  place  where  former 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  once 
described  the  call  of  the  bull  elk.  He 
stated,  “If  heard  from  a distance  and 
in  its  proper  place,  it  is  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  beautiful  sounds 
of  nature.”  At  last  I had  witnessed 
that  call  and  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  hear  it  on  many  occasions  ! 
since.  I have  been  fooled  by  elk  calls 
on  a few  occasions.  I can  remember  i 
once  in  the  Whip-poor-will  Run  sec-  ’ 
tion  and  again  in  the  West  Branch  of 
Hicks  Run  when  I thought  surely  I 
heard  a dog  barking  on  a deer  trail;  it 
turned  out  to  be  a cow  elk  calling 
her  calf. 

Always  a Thrill 

These  calls  have  never  ceased  to 
send  a thrill  of  excitement  through  h 
my  veins.  In  fact,  I recall  one  time  P 
back  in  1950  when  former  Fish  War-  “I 
den  Mont  Close  and  I were  on  foot,  * 
patrolling  the  Whip-poor-will  Run  t| 
section  when  all  of  a sudden  out  of , at 
nowhere  came  the  beautiful  sound  of  ja 
a bull  calling.  Just  as  suddenly,  I 1 
turned  to  Mont  and  exclaimed,  “Mont, 
did  you  hear  that  bull  MOOSE?” 
Mont  has  never  let  me  forget  that 
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statement.  Every  once  in  a while 
Mont  will  ask  me  if  I ever  heard  any 
more  bull  moose. 

Every  time  I see  one  of  these  big 
bulls,  I can’t  help  but  wonder  how 
many  thousands  of  these  noble  beasts 
were  slaughtered  just  for  the  two  up- 
per canine  type  teeth  so  highly  prized 
years  ago  as  trophies  for  watch 
charms.  Indian  women  also  wore 
them  around  their  necks  for  neck- 
laces but  I doubt  that  any  Indian  ever 
left  the  carcass  after  removing  only 
the  two  upper  teeth  like  many  a white 
man  would.  Some  of  our  modern  day 
vandals  have  killed  them  for  no  rea- 
son at  all. 

We  often  refer  to  the  elk  as  the  ani- 
mal with  the  mulelike  ears,  body 
like  a cow,  large  yellow  patch  on  its 
rump  and  running  gait  like  a camel. 
The  elk  got  its  name  frem  the  early 
European  settlers,  but  the  Shawnee 
Indians  always  referred  to  it  as  the 
“Wapiti,”  meaning  the  white  deer, 
probably  coming  from  the  light  col- 
ored patch  on  its  rump. 

In  all  my  experiences  with  these 
animals  I have  never  known  or  seen 
any  evidence  of  them  starving.  How- 
ever, I realize  that  if  they  ever  be- 
came abundant  in  our  area,  then  this 
problem  could  arise.  Today,  of  course, 
with  the  herd  numbering  about  35,  I 
doubt  that  starvation  will  be  a prob- 
lem for  many  years.  Just  recently  I 


watched  a large  12-point  bull  elk  eat- 
ing frozen  apples  from  several  old 
apple  trees  on  some  property  I own  on 
Moore  Hill.  After  the  bull  left  I went 
down  to  measure  just  how  high  he 
was  reaching  to  get  his  meal.  Telltale 
signs  could  be  seen  on  branches  two 
feet  above  my  outstretched  fingertips. 

In  my  opinion,  several  factors 
have  helped  give  the  elk  herd  a slight 
boost  in  numbers.  One  is  the  signs 
posted  throughout  the  elk  range  by 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  em- 
ployes and  several  other  interested 
individuals.  These  signs  explain  to  the 
sportsmen  that  “Elk  Live  Here— Don’t 
Mistake  Elk  For  Deer.”  Another  factor 
is  the  increase  during  recent  years  in 
the  new  food  plots  established  by  the 
Commission  throughout  State  Game 
Lands  No.  14.  During  the  past  two 
summers  I have  seen  eight  young 
calves  pasturing  with  cow  elk  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  these  newly  established 
food  plots.  I might  add  also  that  I 
have  stated  time  after  time  that  if  the 
game  refuge  on  the  West  Branch  of 
Hicks  Run  is  ever  removed  it  will  cer- 
tainly bring  about  the  extinction  of 
the  herd. 

In  recent  years,  I have  received 
more  and  more  inquiries  regarding  the 
elk  herd.  I have  known  of  many  in- 
terested individuals  who  have  trav- 
eled from  Harrisburg,  Pittsburgh, 
Erie,  Meadville,  New  York  State, 


HOME  RANGE  of  the 
Pennsylvania  elk  herd  is 
approximately  the  area 
within  the  circle.  The 
"Big  Basin  Country"  in- 
cludes parts  of  Cameron 
and  Elk  Counties  and 
takes  in  State  Game 
Lands  No.  14. 
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Ohio  and  from  many  other  sections  of 
the  country  to  spend  several  days  here 
on  a remote  chance  of  seeing  an  elk. 

In  1923  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  allowed  a strictly  regu- 
lated open  season  on  elk  and  23  legal 
animals  were  killed  that  year.  Other 
seasons  followed  until  1931  when 
only  one  legal  elk  was  killed.  Over 
this  period  of  open  seasons  from  1923 
until  1931  only  98  legal  elk  were 
taken. 

Many  discouraging  setbacks  have 
taken  place  over  the  years  which  have 
nearly  destroyed  this  aristocrat  of  the 
deer  clan  in  Cameron  and  Elk  Coun- 
ties, but,  somehow,  they  have  man- 
aged to  keep  a foothold  and  now  are 
showing  some  signs  of  increasing. 

I believe  one  of  the  most  disgusting 
violations  I have  ever  witnessed  dur- 
ing my  18  years  as  a Game  Protector 
was  in  1953  when  four  out-of  town 
hunters  came  to  my  headquarters  and 
reported  finding  “the  king  of  the  elk 
herd”  shot  near  Truman.  Upon  arriv- 
ing at  the  scene  I was  sick  to  see  such 
a tremendous  animal  shot  three  times 
with  a high  powered  rifle  and  left  ly- 
ing half  submerged  in  a stream.  It 
took  seven  strong  men  three  hours  to 
haul  the  900-pound,  18-point  elk  one- 

THE  900-POUND  18-point  bull  elk  makes 
an  average  sized  white-tailed  buck  appear 
very  small.  This  magnificent  animal  was 
killed  illegally  in  Cameron  County  in  1953. 
The  author  shows  his  son  the  two  in  their 
backyard. 


half  mile  to  the  highway  to  load  him 
in  a truck. 

That  wasn’t  all,  as  we  arrived  in 
Emporium  and  waited  about  ten  min- 
utes for  curious  individuals  to  look  the 
animal  over,  one  stranger  called  me 
off  to  the  side  and  offered  me  a bribe  9 
of  $50  if  I would  allow  him  to  take  1 
one  of  the  upper  teeth.  I often  wonder 
to  this  day  if  he  ever  killed  an  illegal 
elk.  This  elk  was  hung  in  back  of  my 
residence  for  several  days  while  thou- 
sands of  people  came  from  miles 
around  just  to  take  a last  look  and 
get  pictures.  When  it  was  finally  taken 
down  we  had  collected  over  five 
bushels  of  flash  bulbs  thrown  down  by  . 
photographers. 

Like  all  other  Game  Protectors,  I . 
receive  many  requests  to  talk  on  the  " 
radio  or  at  public  gatherings.  Seldom 
do  I put  on  a program  that  a question  ’ 
doesn’t  arise  about  our  elk  herd.  The  ^ 
two  most  common  questions  are, 
“Where  do  I go  for  a chance  of  seeing 
them?”  and  “How  many  are  left?”  I ; 
always  suggest  that  they  take  a map 
of  the  area  and  place  a pinpoint  di-  ^ 
rectly  in  the  center  of  the  Big  Basin 
area,  then  take  a five-mile  radius 
from  there  and  you  will  almost  com-  ' 
pletely  cover  the  elk  range. 

As  to  how  many  there  are,  I can 
only  say  that  I believe  the  number  1 
35  would  not  be  too  far  wrong.  The 
largest  number  ever  reported  to  me 
was  seen  last  spring  by  Ralph  Harri- 
son, a Forest  Ranger  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forests  and  Waters,  while  I 
working  in  Dents  Run.  He  saw  a i 
herd  of  23.  I 

I could  go  on  and  on  telling  of  my  I 
experience  with  the  Pennsylvania  elk  ( 
herd,  but  space  does  not  permit.  I 
think  in  conclusion  it  is  fitting  to  say  : 
that  no  other  one  species  of  wildlife  t 
in  Pennsylvania  holds  more  interest 
or  has  a greater  impact  than  seeing  | 
one  of  these  forest  monarchs.  They  i 
represent  a page  of  Pennsylvania  his-  s 
tory  which  is  gone  forever.  They  are  a ( 
taste  of  the  pioneer,  the  settler  and  ( 
the  Indian  in  this  the  space  age.  t 
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SHOES 

By  NED  SMITH 


The  Catbird  and  His  Kin 


1.  Is  the  mockingbird  found  in 
Pennsylvania  ? 

2.  Where  does  the  catbird  get  its 
common  name? 

3.  Is  the  catbird  a good  singer? 

4.  The  brown  thrasher  usually  re- 
mains concealed  while  singing. 
True  or  false? 

5.  Why  is  the  mockingbird  so 
called? 

6.  What  common  Pennsylvania  bird 
resembles  a large  thrush  with  a 
long  tail? 

7.  What  is  the  structural  difference 
between  the  songs  of  the  brown 
thrasher  and  the  catbird? 

8.  What  color  are  the  catbird’s 
eggs? 

IT’S  hard  to  imagine  a more  musical 
time  of  the  year  than  early  May  in 
Pennsylvania.  From  daybreak  until 
dark  the  forests  and  gardens  ring  with 
the  voices  of  warblers,  vireos,  orioles, 
thrushes— all  the  singing  hordes  that 
descend  in  waves  upon  our  greening 
landscape  in  their  migration.  It’s  such 
a mad  and  confusing  medley  we  have 
trouble  appreciating  any  one  singer. 

But  by  mid-month  the  climax  has 
passed.  The  migrants  have  for  the 
most  part  moved  on,  and  the  birds 
still  in  our  midst  have  every  intention 
of  staying.  Now  bird-listening  be- 
comes a leisurely  thing.  We  can  dis- 
tinguish each  individual  bird  song 


and  every  outdoorsman  again  becomes 
a music  critic. 

Which  is  the  best  singer?  Everyone 
claims  to  know,  but  nobody  agrees. 
The  hermit  thrush,  the  veery,  the  song 
sparrow,  the  whitethroat,  the  robin, 
the  cardinal,  all  have  their  champions. 
But  for  variety,  imagination,  and 
sheer  joy  of  singing  nearly  everyone 
will  agree  that  the  catbird  and  his  kin 
are  hard  to  beat. 

Who  are  the  catbird’s  Pennsylvania 
relatives?  None  other  than  the  brown 
thrasher  and  the  mockingbird,  and 
that’s  pretty  fast  company  in  any  per- 
former’s league. 

THE  MOCKINGBIRD  is  considered  to  be 
an  "entire  orchestra"  in  the  bird  world. 
These  clever  mimics  can  duplicate  the 
calls  of  more  than  25  other  birds. 
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These  birds  belong  to  the  family 
Mimidae,  a group  that  finds  itself 
taxonomically  between  the  wrens  and 
the  thrushes.  Most  of  all  they  resemble 
thrushes  with  long  tails,  in  fact  the 
brown  thrasher  is  known  to  many 
folks  as  the  “brown  thrush.” 

They  are  birds  of  garden,  fencerow, 
and  brushlands,  rather  than  the  deep 
forests,  and  even  city  folks  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  their  acquaint- 
ance. If  you  don’t  already  know  them, 
here’s  the  low  down: 

The  Catbird 

Years  ago,  when  birds  were  less  ap- 
preciated than  they  are  today,  the 
rural  lad  knew  the  catbird  only  as  a 
sneaky  bird  who  yammered  at  him 
from  the  depths  of  an  elderberry 
thicket  and  dodged  a few  stones  from 
his  slingshot  for  the  affront.  Indeed, 
few  busy  farm  folks  of  that  era  real- 
ized the  catbird  was  capable  of  any 
vocal  effort  beyond  the  catlike  “ny- 
aay’s”  that  gave  it  its  common  name. 

Today  we  have  time  to  enjoy  our 
birds,  and  we  know  the  catbird’s  song 
—a  chain  of  short  musical  phrases, 
j chirps,  warbles,  and  whistles,  marred 
only  by  an  occasional  grating  squawk 
or  unmusical  “nyaay.”  Some  individ- 
uals are  clever  mimics,  too,  although 
they  are  not  the  mockingbird’s  equal 
in  this  field. 

The  singer  usually  performs  from  a 
prominent  perch— a high  forsythia  or 
mock  orange  shoot,  for  instance,  or  a 
backyard  clothesline.  He’s  tempera- 
mental enough,  however,  to  resent 
familiarity.  Move  in  too  closely  and 
he’ll  slip  into  the  depths  of  a handy 
bush,  and  as  often  as  not  continue  his 
concert  from  there. 

The  catbird  is  the  smallest  of  the 
three  Mimidae  cousins,  measuring 
about  nine  inches  in  length.  Both  sexes 
are  virtually  alike,  being  a rather  uni- 
form slaty  gray  with  black  cap  and 
reddish  brown  under-tail  coverts.  The 
bill,  legs,  and  feet  are  black.  In  form, 
the  catbird  is  slender  and  trim,  with 
rather  short,  rounded  wings  and  a 


long,  expressive  tail  that  flops  loosely 
in  flight,  perks  upward  in  excitement, 
and  hangs  downward  in  song. 

While  the  catbird  spends  hours 
scouring  lawns  and  scratching  in  the 
leaves  he  seldom  strays  far  from 
shrubbery  or  underbrush.  The  old- 
fashioned  garden  with  its  forsythia, 
lilac,  spirea,  and  mock  orange  is  his 
delight.  Spicebush,  greenbrier,  nine- 
bark,  elderberry,  and  blackberry  pro- 
vide favored  haunts  out  of  town.  He  is 
particularly  fond  of  briary  tangles  and 
thickets  along  meandering  streams. 

Catbird  nests  are  nearly  always 
built  in  the  densest  part  of  the  thicket. 
They  are  rather  disheveled,  but 
sturdy,  cups  of  twigs,  leaves,  and 
grasses,  usually  lined  with  rootlets. 
The  eggs  are  a beautiful  deep  green- 
ish blue,  and  number  three  to  five. 

Catbirds  can  be  nonchalant  about 
their  nest  as  long  as  it  is  not  threat- 
ened; I’ve  even  seen  the  male  singing 
up  a storm  while  taking  his  turn  at 
incubation.  But  he  didn’t  know  I was 
there.  Approach  the  bush  that  hides 
those  precious  eggs  or  young  and  he’ll 
part  nervously.  Poke  your  nose  into 
the  bush  and  both  birds  will  fly  into 
a rage,  purting  energetically  and  de- 
nouncing you  with  catcalls,  nearly 
taking  off  your  head  if  you  press  in 
closer. 

On  the  whole  these  birds  are  sing- 
ularly successful  in  raising  a family. 
Perhaps  their  intolerance  of  interfer- 
ence is  a factor,  for  they  frequently 
drive  cats  and  dogs  from  the  vicinity. 

The  young  are  blind,  naked,  and 
helpless  when  hatched,  of  course,  but 
when  they  leave  the  nest  they  are 
wide-mouthed,  stub-tailed  versions  of 
their  parents. 

The  catbird  devours  huge  quantities 
of  harmful  insects,  but  frequently  falls 
into  disfavor  by  sampling  strawberries, 
raspberries,  and  other  fruits  not  in- 
tended for  his  use.  The  idea  has  been 
advanced,  and  it  is  a good  one,  of 
planting  a mulberry  tree  in  some  re- 
mote corner  of  the  yard  for  his  ex- 
clusive use.  He  seems  to  prefer  those 
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purple-black  delicacies  above  all 
others. 

The  catbird  takes  kindly  to  hand- 
outs. A handful  of  raisins  placed  in 
the  open  near  his  brushy  haunts  is 
quite  likely  to  be  accepted  gratefully, 
especially  by  a bird  newly  arrived  in 
early  spring. 

Catbirds  enjoy  a birdbath,  too,  like 
few  others,  and  will  spend  much  time 
splashing  and  preening.  AH  in  all,  they 
seem  perfectly  resigned  to  live  in 
harmony  with  man  and  his  surround- 
ings. All  they  ask  are  a few  thick 
shrubs  to  hide  their  nest  and  neigh- 
bors with  an  ear  for  music. 

Brown  Thrasher 

Largest  of  the  three  is  the  brown 
thrasher,  a handsome  bird  eleven 
inches  long,  but  otherwise  propor- 
tioned much  like  the  catbird.  Both  he 
and  his  mate  have  predominantly 
bright  reddish  brown  upperparts 
neatly  marked  with  white  wing  bars. 
The  underparts  are  creamy  white, 
heavily  streaked  and  spotted  with 
brown  or  black.  Pale  colored  eyes  and 
a rather  long,  curved  bill  give  them  a 
stern  visage. 

Like  the  catbird,  thrashers  like  to 
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nest  in  underbrush,  but  prefer  dry 
fencerows  and  brushy  woodland  bor- 
ders to  low,  streamside  locations.  They 
are  less  common  in  gardens  and  yards 
than  catbirds  — perhaps  they  are 
slightly  less  tolerant  of  human  activity. 

Their  nests  are  bulky  cups  of  roots, 
twigs,  and  leaves  lined  with  fine  root- 
lets, deeper  than  those  of  the  catbird. 
Though  usually  concealed  in  the  heart 
of  a dense  bush,  I’ve  seen  their  nests 
on  the  ground  as  well,  nearly  hidden 
by  dewberry  runners  and  dead  weeds. 
Last  summer  I photographed  an  adult 
incubating  her  eggs  in  the  hollowed- 
out  top  of  a decaying  fence  post.  Re- 
peated flash  photos  at  3M  feet  failed  to 
frighten  her  from  the  nest,  and  she 
eventally  reared  four  bouncing  young- 
sters. The  eggs  are  bluish  white, 
evenly  speckled  with  reddish  brown. 

Thrashers  are  actually  fierce  in  their 
protection  of  the  nest,  and  they  are 
of  the  few  songbirds  that  have 
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actually  struck  me.  When  annoyed  or 
angry  they  utter  a peculiarly  sharp  ' 
and  loud  “kissing”  note. 

When  not  aware  of  being  watched,  j| 
thrashers  like  to  forage  over  lawns  U 
where  their  long  legs  carry  them  with  | 
surprising  speed.  They  are  inveterate  or 
scratehers,  too,  and  can  make  quite 
a racket  in  the  dry  leaves. 

They  mount  to  higher  perches  for 
singing  than  do  the  catbirds,  often 
sitting  in  treetops,  and  on  the  average 
they  are  better  singers.  Their  notes 
are  deeper  and  richer,  with  none  of 
the  catcalls  or  discordant  utterances 
that  mar  the  smaller  bird’s  perform- 
ance.  Characteristically,  they  repeat , [(]| 
each  phrase  before  going  on  to  the 
next,  and  almost  never  borrow  notes 
or  phrases  from  other  birds’  songs. 

The  thrasher  can  take  birdbaths  or 
leave  them.  What  he  finds  luxuriously  ! 
irresistible  is  a dust  bath.  Few  crea- 
tures can  make  the  dust  fly  like  a 
brown  thrasher  in  a bone-dry  country 


lane. 


Mockingbird 

Until  about  15  years  ago  most  Penn-  jal 


sylvanians  had  merely  read  about  the 
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celebrated  mockingbird— few  had  seen 
or  heard  one.  Then,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  mockers  began  popping  up 
in  many  southern  counties,  usually  in 
wintertime.  As  you  probably  know, 
they  have  since  become  quite  com- 
mon throughout  much  of  Pennsylvania 
—nesting  in  our  shrubbery  in  summer 
and  haunting  our  feeding  stations  in 
winter. 

Midway  in  size  between  the  catbird 
and  the  brown  thrasher,  the  mocking- 
bird has  the  same  rounded  wings  and 
long  tail.  Its  upperparts  are  ash  gray, 
the  wings  and  tail  considerably  darker. 
A large  white  patch  at  the  base  of  the 
primary  feathers  and  white  outer  tail 
feathers  flash  conspicuously  in  flight. 
The  underparts  are  unmarked  grayish 
white. 

Of  course,  its  song  is  the  mocker’s 
chief  claim  to  fame.  Few  people  agree 
as  to  which  of  our  birds  is  the  best 
singer.  The  hermit  thrush’s  notes  have 
been  compared  to  a flute,  and  the  field 
sparrow’s  purity  of  tone  resembles 
nothing  more  than  a boy  soprano.  But 
if  the  hermit  thrush  is  a woodwind 
and  the  field  sparrow  a vocalist,  then 
the  mockingbird  is  a whole,  darned 
orchestra. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
tones,  the  moods,  the  qualities  that  an 
accomplished  mocker  can  weave  into 
his  melody.  Of  course,  individual  birds 
jvary  in  ability.  Some  are  monotonously 
dull,  repetitious,  and  colorless.  Others 
are  like  composers,  skillfully  combin- 
ing beautifully  turned  phrases  for  the 
best  effect.  Still  others  are  confirmed 
mimics  who  seldom  use  an  original 
passage. 

I’ve  read  of  an  ornithologist  who 
recorded  the  notes  of  some  thirty  dif- 
ferent birds  in  a mocker’s  ten-minute 
recital.  Wanting  to  try  the  same  ex- 
periment I sat  with  notebook  in  hand 
while  a particularly  voluble  mimic  in 
a backyard  a couple  hundred  yards 
away  went  through  his  repertoire.  My 
[score— twenty-five  species  imitated  in 
a half  hour.  By  that  time  the  singer 
was  repeating  himself. 


The  mockingbird  is  an  indefatigable 
singer.  He  not  only  warbles,  trills, 
and  chirps  all  day,  but  on  moonlight 
nights  he  thinks  nothing  of  continuing 
nearly  around  the  clock.  That  he 
doesn’t  fall  off  his  perch  from  sheer 
exhaustion  and  malnutrition  is  a great 
wonder  to  me. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  male  has 
an  ecstasy  song,  a mad  outpouring  of 
music  reserved  for  the  courtship  sea- 
son. It  is  delivered  while  the  singer 
hovers  in  midair  and  drops  jerkily  to 
the  shrubbery  below. 

No  hider  of  talent,  the  mocker  sits 
up  there  for  all  to  see  when  vocalizing. 
In  our  neighborhood  he  seems  to 
think  television  antennas  were  erected 
for  his  sole  utilization. 

In  fact,  this  brazen  fellow  soon  takes 
over  everything.  I readily  recall  with 
what  delight  I watched  the  first  mock- 
ingbird at  my  winter  feeder  some 
years  ago,  greedily  devouring  the 
raisins  I had  put  out  especially  to 
attract  him. 

A week  later  I hated  his  insides. 
Permanently  ensconced  on  the  sun- 
flower feeder,  from  which  he  never 
ate,  he  grumpily  defied  any  other  bird 
to  come  into  the  yard.  Any  grosbeak, 
chickadee,  redpoll,  purple  finch  or 
siskin  that  didn’t  understand  the  new 
situation  was  promptly  kicked  out  of 
there.  Only  after  the  raisins  were  with- 
drawn for  nearly  a week  did  he  take 
the  hint  and  leave. 

Once  a pair  of  mockers  decides  to 
set  up  housekeeping  in  a backyard 
they’ll  guard  the  premises  with  the 
same  determination.  I’ve  seen  them 
fly  nearly  out  of  sight  while  nipping 
the  backside  of  a passing  crow,  and 
they  find  hawks,  grackles,  and  cuckoos 
equally  intolerable. 

Dogs  and  cats  are  not  immune  to 
their  wrath,  and  the  latter  are  often 
ignominiously  driven  into  hiding.  In 
South  Carolina  on  several  occasions  I 
have  seen  large  chicken  snakes  drop 
from  magnolia  and  live  oak  trees  to 
escape  the  furious  onslaught  of  a pair 
of  nesting  mockers. 
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No  bird  responds  more  readily  to 
the  bird  student’s  “squeak.”  The  first 
one  I casually  tried  it  on  nearly  flew 
in  the  window  of  the  parked  car  in 
which  I was  seated. 

Mockers  have  the  curious  habit  of 
raising  their  wings  above  their  backs 
to  show  off  the  white  wing  patches. 
It  has  been  called  a courtship  display, 
although  I have  witnessed  it  at  almost 
any  time  of  year. 

Mockers  nest  not  only  in  underbrush 
and  shrubbery,  but  in  trees  as  well, 
and  their  nests  contain  more  weeds 
and  grasses  than  those  of  either  the 
catbird  or  the  brown  thrasher.  The 
eggs  are  pale  blue  to  greenish  blue, 
spotted  with  brown,  particularly 
around  the  larger  end. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  far 
the  mockingbird  extends  his  invasion 
of  Yankeeland  in  the  years  to  come. 


His  brash  manner  has  succeeded 
where  a more  timid  approach  would 
have  failed,  and  there’s  every  reason 
to  believe  his  incomparable  song  will 
be  heard  in  many  places  where  it  is 
unknown  today. 


ANSWERS  TO  THE  QUESTIONS 


1.  Yes,  it  is  common  in  much  of 
southern  Pennsylvania. 

2.  From  its  note  that  resembles  the 
meow  of  a cat. 

3.  Yes. 

4.  False.  It  usually  sings  from  a 
conspicuous  perch. 

5.  Because  it  often  mimics  other 
birds. 

6.  The  brown  thrasher. 

7.  The  thrasher  usually  repeats  each 
phrase  of  its  song;  the  catbird 
does  not. 

8.  Deep  greenish  blue. 
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New  Bird  and  Mammal  Charts  Available 
From  Game  Commission 


! 

k 


Eight  beautifully  painted  bird  and  mammal  charts  in  full  color  were  made 
available  for  the  first  time  in  March  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 

Roy  W.  Trexler,  Chief  of  the  Commission’s  Division  of  Information  and 
Education,  explained  that  the  charts  were  designed  like  the  old  bird  and 
mammal  charts  which  were  so  popular  for  many  years.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  new  charts  were  all  freshly  painted  last  year  and  include  149  birds  and 
30  mammals  of  Pennsylvania.  Trexler  said  that  the  new  charts  are  superior 
in  every  way  to  the  old  set  which  are  now  out  of  print. 

“Ned  Smith,  one  of  America’s  foremost  wildlife  artists,  did  the  work  which 
I believe  is  the  finest  of  its  kind  ever  made  available  to  the  public,”  Trexler 
concluded. 

The  charts  measuring  20  x 30  inches  are  packed  for  mailing  in  cardboard 
tubes.  The  complete  series  of  eight  charts  will  be  mailed  from  the  Harrisburg 
Office  at  a cost  of  $4  including  tax.  They  are  available  in  two  groupings.  The 
charts  titled  Winter  Birds,  Marsh  and  Water  Birds,  Waterfowl,  and  Birds  of 
Prey  may  be  ordered  as  a set  of  four  at  a cost  of  $2.  The  second  group  titled 
Birds  of  the  Forest,  Birds  of  Field  and  Garden,  Mammals  of  Farm  and  Wood- 
lot,  and  Mammals  of  the  Mountains,  also  cost  $2. 

Interested  persons  are  asked  to  enclose  payment  along  with  their  request  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.  O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 
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Boy  Scouts  Cut  Browse  in  Northcentrul 


(CUTTING  BROWSE  with  axes  in  northcentral  Pennsylvania  provides  a useful  activity 
for  Allegheny  County  Boy  Scouts.  Immediate  food  for  wintering  deer  was  provided 
in  Elk,  Cameron  and  Clearfield  Counties. 


By  Fred  H.  Servey 
District  Game  Protector,  Elk  County 

Photos  by  the  Author 


MORE  than  1,000  Boy  Scouts  left 
Allegheny  County,  Friday  eve- 
ning, February  26,  for  a weekend 
browse  cutting  session  in  the  county 
areas  of  Elk,  Cameron  and  Clearfield. 
The  purpose  for  cutting  the  browse 
was  to  provide  immediate  food  for 
wintering  deer. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  browse 
cutting  and  conversation  education 
programs  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Divided  into  groups,  the  Scouts 
went  to  designated  areas  where  they 
occupied  over  70  camps  owned  by 
sportsmen  from  all  over  Pennsyl- 
vania. Some  of  the  more  hardy  Scouts 
elected  to  camp  out  in  the  Hicks  Run 
section  of  Elk  County. 

For  several  months  prior  to  their 
departure  plans  were  laid  by  the  Elk 
County  Sportsmen’s  Group,  Medix 
Run  Sportsmen,  St.  Marys  Sportsmen, 
and  officials  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission, Department  of  Forests  and 


Waters  and  the  National  Forest  Serv- 
ice. Some  of  the  major  tasks  per- 
formed by  these  groups  were:  finding 
suitable  lodging  for  this  great  num- 
ber of  people,  selecting  and  making 
cutting  sites,  distributing  qualified 
conservation  personnel  so  that  each 
group  would  receive  the  best  guid- 
ance, planning  a conservation  educa- 
tion program  for  Saturday  evening 
and  arranging  for  church  services 
throughout  the  area  on  Sunday. 

Early  on  Saturday  morning  the  dif- 
ferent units  along  with  Boy  Scouts 
from  the  St.  Marys  and  Bennets  Val- 
ley area  went  to  their  meeting  sites 
where  they  were  briefed  on  the 
work  they  were  about  to  do  and 
where  they  met  the  officials  of  the 
different  Conservation  Agencies.  Some 
550  boys  and  leaders  met  at  Grant  in 
Bennets  Valley,  200  boys  and  leaders 
met  near  Penfield  and  250  boys  and 
leaders  met  east  of  St.  Marys  in  the 
Bear  Run  section. 
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From  these  meeting  places  the  units 
then  went  to  their  assigned  cutting 
areas  where  they  put  to  use  their  axes 
and  saws  on  trees  previously  marked 
for  cutting.  Some  of  the  areas  marked 
for  cutting  were  on  State  Forest  Lands 
located  in  Dents  Run,  Elk  County, 
Moshannon  Forest  near  the  Quehanna 
area,  Game  Lands  No.  93  in  Clear- 
held  County  and  on  approved  private 
lands  located  near  Penheld  and  St. 
Marys.  It  seemed  that  in  no  time  at 
all  the  boys  had  the  hillsides  covered 
with  fresh  cut  browse. 

Two  groups,  known  as  Conserva- 
tion Specialty  Explorer  Posts  ( No.  998 
of  the  Allegheny  Council  and  No. 
100  of  the  Pioneer  Trails  Council, 
Butler  County),  met  two  fish  trucks 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion, and  Fish  Wardens  from  Elk, 
Cameron  and  McKean  Counties  at 
Hicks  Run.  Along  with  some  sports- 
men from  Elk  County  they  assisted 
in  stocking  trout  in  Hicks  Run  and 
Medix  Run.  The  boys  from  these 
Posts  are  mostly  Juniors  and  Seniors 
in  High  School  and  are  known  as 
Career  Scouts.  They  have  their  sights 
set  on  becoming  a member  of  some 
Conservation  Agency  when  they  com- 
plete their  education. 

After  a hard  day’s  work  in  the 
woods  and  a good  meal  under  their 

SCOUTS  ARE  BRIEFED  by  conservation 
leaders  prior  to  entering  the  woods.  New 
knowledge  in  outdoor  subjects  is  a by- 
product enjoyed  by  these  boys. 


belts,  all  of  the  Scouts  and  their 
leaders  from  the  different  areas  then 
met  at  the  Bennets  Valley  High 
School  in  Weedville  where  they  heard 
Dr.  Roger  Latham,  Outdoor  Editor 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  speak  on 
“Conservation  Careers.”  They  were 
shown  the  Game  Commission  film, 
“The  White-tailed  Deer,”  which  dealt 
in  part  with  the  type  of  work  they 
were  doing  that  day.  To  complete  the 
evening  many  Scouting  Recognition 
Awards  were  made  to  sportmen, 
scouters,  conservation  officers  and 
camp  owners,  who  through  their  ef- 
forts made  the  weekend  a success. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  Scouts 
cleaned  up  tbeir  camps  in  A-l  shape, 
attended  church  services  and  then 
started  their  long  trek  back  to  their 
homes  full  of  the  stories  of  their  ad- 
ventures in  the  mountains. 

There  is  no  question  that  these 
boys  gained  a world  of  knowledge  in 
conservation  from  this  experience. 
They  learned  that  the  problems  of 
game  management  are  greater  than 
they  ever  realized.  In  the  years  to 
come  many  of  these  boys  will  return 
to  this  area  as  hunters,  fishermen  and 
campers  and  when  they  do,  they 
will  have  a better  understanding  of 
wildlife  management  and  our  deer 
herd. 
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WORDS  OF  ADVICE  and  encouragement 
are  offered  to  the  Scouts  by  Fred  H.  Ser- 
vey.  District  Game  Protector  in  Elk 
County.  A hard  day's  work  in  the  woods 
developed  some  mighty  fine  appetites. 
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A Low  Cost  Kennel 

By  George  R.  Stahl 


IF  YOU  are  like  most  hunters  who 
have  dogs,  you  want  to  give  your 
dog  the  best  housing  available  for  the 
least  amount  of  money.  We  suggest 
you  consider  the  “open  floor  type 
unit.”  It  is  not  only  inexpensive  and 
easy  to  construct  but  sanitary  and 
comfortable  for  your  pet  as  well. 

The  rough  one-inch  flooring,  pur- 
chased at  any  sawmill,  provides  a 
long  wearing  surface  and  the  open 
joints  between  planks  allow  the  drip- 
pings to  be  raked  down  underneath 
the  pen  for  easy  removal.  Also,  the 


floor  can  be  hosed  or  scrubbed  down 
because  it  drains  and  dries  thoroughly 
in  a very  short  time. 

For  a warm,  comfortable  kennel, 
you  can’t  beat  a solid  oak  barrel. 
These  can  usually  be  purchased  rea- 
sonably from  a milk  products  process- 
ing plant  where  vanilla  or  condensed 
milk  is  stored.  Just  cut  an  opening  in 
the  front,  give  it  a coat  of  paint,  and 
you  have  a ready-made  shelter.  Should 
your  dog  be  of  the  large  breed,  you 
can  substitute  the  conventional  box 
type  unit. 


1.  Lay  foundation  piers  of  8"  x 8"  blocks— three  blocks  high. 

2.  Place  2—2  x 6 x 12'  on  piers.  (“A”)  Nail  rough  one-inch  flooring  across 
2 x 6’s,  leaving  two-inch  gaps  between  boards.  (“A”) 

3.  Construct  frame  of  2 x 4’s  as  shown  in  “B”  nailing  base  plate  to  floor  along 
edge,  followed  by  four-foot  uprights  then  top  plate  around  perimeter. 

4.  Construct  door  in  front  section. 

5.  Cut  circular  hole  in  piece  of  four  by  four  I2"  homosote  so  barrel  fits  snugly 
and  extends  into  pen  at  least  6 inches.  Nail  homosote  to  rear  frame. 

6.  Build  cradle  of  2 x 6 for  rear  of  barrel  to  rest  on.  Dimensions  will  vary  ac- 
cording to  placement  of  barrel  inside  pen. 

7.  Install  2'  x 4'  piece  of  plywood  (exterior)  or  galvanized  roofing  across 
rear  of  pen  for  sun  and  weather  protection. 

8.  Cover  sides  and  front  of  pen  (to  door  frames)  with  heavy  duty  welded 
wire.  Install  chicken  wire  over  top. 
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SKUNKED 

by  Margaret  M.  Vollmer 


640KUNK!” 

^ I can  think  of  no  other  word 
in  the  English  language  which  would 
strike  more  fear  into  the  hearts  of  my 
family  than  that  one  does.  I believe 
the  cry  of  “air  raid”  would  not  send 
them  running  for  shelter  any  quicker. 

One  Sunday  evening  we  were  all 
gathered  in  the  living  room  watching 
our  favorite  TV  program.  I heard 
dogs  barking  near  the  house.  Before 
I could  bestir  myself  to  investigate 
the  barking,  we  were  suddenly  and 
abruptly  disturbed  by  a terrible, 
strong,  nauseating  odor. 

“Skunk!”  Someone  cried. 

And  skunk  it  was.  The  malodor  was 
so  strong  in  the  house  we  thought  at 
first  that  the  animal  had  got  into  the 
cellar,  but  nobody  was  willing  to  go 
down  to  look  for  fear  of  “getting  it.” 

Upon  further  investigation,  we 
found  the  “woods  kitty”  cornered  by 
several  neighbors’  dogs  near  the  case- 
ment window.  The  window  was  not 
open,  but  the  glass  fitted  the  frame 
loosely,  allowing  much  of  the  fetid  air 
into  the  cellar.  Then  when  the  oil 
furnace  began  running,  the  foul  air 


was  drawn  all  through  the  house. 

The  dogs  were  chased  and  the 
skunk  was  killed.  But  let  me  tell  you, 
the  odor  was  not  killed! 

There  was  not  much  I could  do 
about  getting  rid  of  the  smell  that 
night.  I had  a so  called  air-freshener 
bomb  with  a cover-up  perfume.  It 
didn’t  help  much. 

Since  it  was  early  in  the  spring  and 
the  storm  windows  were  still  up,  I 
could  not  open  the  windows  as  I 
would  have  liked  to  do.  This  probably 
would  not  have  been  much  use  either, 
because  the  air  outside  was  so  laden 
with  the  awful  scent  that  we  would 
have  just  gotten  “more  of  the  same.” 

The  next  day  was  Monday  and 
everyone  went  off,  Dad  to  work  and 
kids  to  school,  according  to  the  regu- 
lar schedule.  We  had  become  used  to 
the  smell  and  did  not  notice  that  it 
was  still  very  strong.  But  others  no- 
ticed it.  It  was  not  long  before  Rose- 
mary, a high  school  senior,  returned 
from  school. 

“Mother,”  she  said  as  she  came  into 
the  house,  “when  I got  to  school, 
somebody  said,  1 smell  skunk.’  So  I 
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INTENSIVE  SPRAYING  with  air  fresh- 
ener  bombs  took  away  the  worst  of  the 
skunk  odor.  House  and  clothing  were 
sprayed  liberally  with  the  solution. 

came  home.  I was  not  going  to  sit  in 
school  like  this  all  day. 

I didn’t  blame  her.  I felt  half  sick 
thinking  about  the  other  children  in 
school.  No  doubt  they  carried  the  odor 
on  their  clothes  too.  However,  they 
did  remain  in  school  all  day.  We  had 
to  laugh  in  sympathy  when  the  second 
grader  told  us  that  evening  that  one  of 
the  boys  in  her  room  said  that  he 
smelled  skunk.  She  innocently  did 


BOOK  NOTES  . . . 


not  realize  that  the  “smell”  was  com- 
ing from  her  own  clothes. 

What  would  we  do  about  the  din- 
ner? It  was  Rosemary’s  birthday  and 
we  had  invited  some  friends.  Ugh!  I 
did  not  feel  much  like  eating,  let 
alone  cooking  a big  dinner  for  com- 
pany. And  I was  quite  sure  the  guests 
would  not  enjoy  their  dinner  either. 
We  called  everyone  by  phone  and 
asked  them  to  take  a “rain  check.” 
That  sociable  skunk  had  made  us 
very  unsocial. 

I called  a neighbor,  wondering  if 
she  had  ever  had  a similar  experience. 
She  advised  me  to  get  a certain  air- 
freshener  bomb.  This  one  is  a new 
product  on  the  market  and  is  far 
superior  to  any  I have  ever  used.  It 
seems  to  absorb,  rather  than  cover 
the  odor.  We  also  sprinkled  lime 
chloride  all  around  the  lawn  where  we 
thought  the  skunk  had  walked  and 
sprayed. 

About  every  two  hours  I went 
through  the  house  spraying  the  rooms 
and  our  clothing.  It  took  two  bombs 
and  about  three  days  to  get  rid  of  the  i 
worst  of  the  skunk  odor. 

Occasionally  we  still  get  a little 
“smell”  from  the  cellar;  but  fresh  air 
and  summer  sunshine  eventually 
drove  away  all  trace  of  our  most  un- 
welcome visitor. 

Do  you  wonder  that  we  fear  the 
cry  of  “Skunk”? 


Atlantic  Flyway  Guide  Available 

A 100-page  booklet  entitled  “The  Atlantic  Flyway  Waterfowl  Management 
Guide”  is  now  available  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  for  $1  (in- 
cluding tax).  This  is  a comprehensive  book  authored  and  edited  by  numerous 
technicians  from  the  17  Atlantic  flyway  states  and  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  Well  written  and  uniquely  illustrated,  this  guide  covers  the  flyway  : 
concept,  responsibilities,  land  use  practices,  research,  population  management 
of  the  various  species,  regulations,  enforcement  and  other  interesting  subjects. 
The  guide  is  the  result  of  efforts  by  council  members  to  weigh  and  evaluate 
the  many  approaches  to  waterfowl  management.  The  text  does  not  claim  to 
be  the  final  word,  but  represents  the  best  collective  thinking  on  the  subject 
as  of  1964.  To  receive  one  of  these  books,  send  $1  to  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, P.  O.  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 
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An  Overlooked  Conservation  Problem  . . . 


Savctty  t&e  Nettie  'Placet 

By  John  D.  Kendig 

Photos  hy  the  Author 


TODAY  there  is  much  concern 
about  the  rapid  disappearance  of 
our  open  and  wooded  lands.  Indus- 
trial and  building  developments 
spread  over  them.  Country  roads  are 
lined  with  houses  and  nearly  every 
woods  has  a house  in  it.  Auto  junk- 
yards sprout  in  far  too  many  places. 
The  old  natural  beauty  of  our  lovely 
Pennsylvania  countryside  is  being  in- 
vaded more  and  more.  Wildlife  habi- 
tat is  being  eliminated  much  faster 
than  it  should  be. 

I was  much  interested  in  Charles 
H.  Nehfs  article,  “Donation— A new 
Conservation  Idea,”  in  the  March, 
1964,  Pennsylvania  GAME  NEWS.  I 
was  glad  to  learn  of  the  excellent  work 
being  done  by  our  local  sportsmen’s 
groups,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission and  organizations  such  as  the 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, Ducks  Unlimited,  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  the  National 
Audubon  Society  and  our  own  Hawk 
Mountain  Sanctuary,  near  Hamburg. 

It  is  certainly  a fine  thing  to  give 
contributions  to  these  groups  and  aid 
them  in  acquiring  and  managing 
areas  for  wildlife,  land  and  water 
conservation,  and  to  help  provide  for 
the  outdoor  enjoyment  of  our  people 
whether  that  be  for  hunting,  fishing, 
camping,  hiking,  bird  watching  or 
general  scientific  or  nature  study. 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  this 
picture  that  is  developing  and  seems 
worthy  of  encouragement  and  help. 
This  is  the  efforts  of  private  individ- 
uals to  acquire  or  manage  lands  they 
already  own  for  conservation  pur- 
poses. Often  these  are  located  in 
densely  settled  and  farmed  areas 
where  such  tracts  can  do  much  good, 


SMALL  PRIMITIVE  spots  such  as  these 
are  a wildlife  haven  in  the  midst  of  civili- 
zation. This  one  is  in  the  Chiques-Salunga 
Duck  Sanctuary  in  Lancaster  County. 

providing  easily  accessible  lands  for 
outdoor  recreation  and  relaxation.  In 
addition,  areas  containing  rare  plants 
or  plant  associations  valuable  to  wild- 
life are  worthy  of  being  maintained 
permanently. 

Here  in  Pennsylvania  we  have  a 
number  of  examples  of  this:  lovely 
and  interesting  wild  lands,  hidden 
away  in  the  very  midst  of  heavily 
settled  and  intensively  farmed  lands. 
Places,  where  in  a few  minutes  time. 
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you  may  leave  the  main  roads  and  be 
lost  in  wild  stream  valleys  and  hills 
giving  the  impression  that  you  are 
hundreds  of  miles  from  civilization. 

In  1939,  Clarence  S.  Eitnier  of  Man- 
heim,  Route  1,  bought  a five-acre  patch 
of  brushland  on  which  to  grow  holly 
trees.  He  planted  them  along  a brook, 
that  flows  through  his  property.  He 
now  has  a grove  of  over  70  Ameri- 
can hollies  from  8 to  35  feet  in  height. 
It  is  a true  beauty  spot  of  Lancaster 
County  and  will  become  more  so 
each  year.  Magazine  articles  about  it 
have  brought  visitors  and  inquiries 
about  it  from  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. It  has  become  a favorite  haunt  of 
wildlife  in  this  otherwise  open  farm 
country  as  rabbits,  pheasants  and 
many  songbirds  make  it  their  home. 
Over  the  winter  large  flocks  of  mourn- 
ing doves  take  shelter  in  the  hollies 
and  planted  evergreens.  Bluebirds 
have  been  encouraged  by  the  con- 
struction of  nesting  boxes.  Indigo 
buntings,  cedar  waxwings,  cuckoos 
and  various  warblers  and  sparrows  are 
frequent  visitors  and  occasionally  a 
fox  or  deer  is  seen. 

WILDLIFE  FOOD  plots  are  planted 
yearly  by  members  of  the  Manheim 
Sportsmen's  Association.  This  one  in- 
cludes sunflowers,  soybeans,  millet  and 
corn. 
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The  holly  berries  furnish  a food 
source  from  early  November  into  late 
spring,  when  the  returning  robins 
finish  them  off.  During  the  winter,  the 
pheasants  will  sit  up  in  the  trees,  on 
the  low  limbs,  to  eat  the  berries. 

At  6:00  o’clock  each  morning  before 
he  goes  to  work,  Eitnier  makes  a 
round  trip  of  the  area  to  put  out  ad- 
ditional food  for  the  birds.  If  he  is 
late,  or  can’t  manage  it,  his  wife  takes 
over  the  job. 

During  a recent  visit  I noticed  that 
Air.  Eitnier  looked  worried. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  I asked. 

“Just  this,”  he  said.  “You  know  I 
had  planted  a few  hollies  up  at  my 
father’s  place  and  how  nice  that 
biggest  one  had  gotten.  Well,  after 
my  father  died  and  the  place  was 
sold,  the  first  thing  the  new  owner 
did  was  to  cut  that  holly  off  at  the 
ground.  It  was  beautiful  and  worth 
hundreds  of  dollars.  That  certainly 
brought  something  home  to  me.  I 
can  care  for  these  trees  here  as  long 
as  I live,  but  how  can  I provide  for 
or  save  them  after  I’m  gone?” 

There  is  another  area  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Salunga.  Part  of  it  is  on  land 
owned  by  Elam  B.  Longenecker  of 
Manheim,  Route  2. 

I went  there  first  to  see  the  daffo- 
dils he  had  planted  along  the  rugged 
stream  banks  so  that  each  spring  this 
land  was  a lovely  picture  of  green 
and  gold.  He  planted  wildflowers  and 
evergreens.  In  1943,  he  raised  and 
liberated  13  baby  mallards,  watched 
them  spread  and  then  get  shot  down 
before  they  had  a chance  to  become 
permanently  established.  That’s  when 
the  refuge  idea  began;  a place  to  get 
them  started,  to  furnish  interest  and, 
later,  good  hunting  on  the  adjacent 
lands. 

He  had  District  Game  Protectors 
in  Lancaster  County  John  Eicholtz 
and  Charles  Williams  go  over  it  with 
him  and  they  gave  him  advice  on  how 
to  create  a type  of  informal  refuge. 
He  went  to  see  his  neighbors  and 
received  their  cooperation.  He  then 
posted  both  sides  of  the  stream  against 
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hunting  for  a distance  of  two  miles. 
Members  of  the  Mount  Joy  Sports- 
men’s Association  gave  him  the  first 
refuge  signs  to  put  up,  which  he  re- 
news each  year.  This  past  year  the 
group  adopted  the  name,  “Chiques— 
Salunga  Duck  Sanctuary,”  and  de- 
cided to  allow  the  hunting  of  small 
game  and  fishing  by  special  written 
permission;  but  all  water  birds  were 
to  be  protected. 

This  past  year  Longenecker  found 
at  least  three  new  broods  of  mallards, 
each  consisting  of  8 to  12  young 
birds,  on  the  area  and  wood  ducks 
have  also  been  reported. 

The  refuge  area  is  thickly  wooded, 
with  many  large  knobby  old  trees  of- 
fering possible  nesting  holes.  There 
are  food  producing  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  cornfields  nearby.  On  a trip  along 
the  refuge  stream  with  him  last  sum- 
mer I saw  the  lovely  hidden  charm  of 
the  place  and  we  came  upon  quite  a 
few  ducks  very  much  at  home  there 
on  the  quiet  waters  of  this  little  wil- 
derness. We  also  saw  a night  heron, 
bittern,  spotted  sandpiper  and  a red- 
headed woodpecker  as  well  as  the 
more  common  birds.  We  watched 
some  large  fish  in  a deep  hole  near 
shore  and  saw  a muskrat  swimming 
off  downstream  and  a number  of 
other  things  that  made  the  trip  worth 
while,  all  within  a short  distance  of 
the  open  farm  lands. 

Only  Temporary 

Once  again,  what  will  happen  to  the 
area  when  Longenecker  and  his  co- 
operators  are  gone?  How  can  conser- 
vation here  be  made  a permanent 
thing? 

Then,  there  is  my  own  case  and  I’m 
worried,  too.  So  far  I have  nothing 
but  an  old  abandoned  22-acre  farm  I 
bought  in  1959  for  the  raising  of 
Christmas  trees.  But  that  wasn’t  the 
only  reason  for  acquiring  it.  One  of 
my  ambitions  had  always  been  to 
own  a rough  patch  of  land  I could 
tramp  on  all  I wished  and  call  my 
own— as  far  as  any  of  us  can  ever  call 
land  our  own.  We  actually  are  all 


AMERICAN  HOLLY  tree  is  admired  by 
Clarence  Eitnier  of  Manheim,  Lancaster 
County.  Mr.  Eitnier  raised  his  grove  of 
700  hollies  from  seeds  and  cuttings.  These 
are  30-year-old  specimens. 

tenants  of  the  earthly  land  of  our 
Maker  and  use  it  in  trust,  hoping  to 
be  good  caretakers  of  our  own  par- 
ticular bit  of  it. 

I started  keeping  journals  at  once 
of  my  observations  and  work  on  the 
place.  I planted  evergreens  and  other 
attractive  trees  and  shrubs.  I got  help 
from  our  local  Manheim  Sportsmen’s 
Association,  who  made  it  a refuge, 
and  they  are  doing  good  work  with  it 
that  I appreciate  a great  deal.  To- 
gether we  planted  many  wildlife  food 
and  cover  plants  such  as  autumn 
olive,  lespedeza,  multiflora  rose,  silky 
dogwood,  and  hawthorns.  We  also 
planted  hedgerows  and  natural  bar- 
rier fences  to  close  the  area,  and  try 
to  keep  out  the  stray  dogs  and  cats. 

Each  winter,  the  sportsmen  live 
trap  about  20  rabbits  off  the  refuge 
for  restocking  on  distant  public  hunt- 
ting  lands  and  there  are  always  plenty 
of  bunnies  left.  The  sportsmen  also 
put  in  a game  food  plot,  every  year, 
on  the  open  field  hilltop,  using  corn. 
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sorghum,  sunflowers,  soybeans  and 
millet.  Last  year  they  produced 
enough  corn  to  harvest  some  for  win- 
ter feeding  elsewhere,  and  still  had 
enough  left  on  the  stalks  to  feed  the 
wildlife  on  the  refuge. 

They  have  released  pheasants  and 
quail  on  the  area  which  is  especially 
good  pheasant  country.  In  hunting 
season  I have  counted  over  70  on  the 
refuge  at  one  time  and  during  the  win- 
ter, they  are  there  in  groups  of  20  to 
30.  We  always  find  nests  during  the 
summer  and  see  hens  with  their  chicks 
disappearing  before  us,  into  the  tall 
weeds. 

Yearly  Crop 

The  refuge  plans  work  to  maintain 
a yearly  field  crop  of  wildlife  food 
plants,  open  weedy  hilltops,  briar 
patches,  hilly  lands  and  meadows 
with  scattered  red  cedars,  mulberries, 
elderberries,  wild  black  cherries,  wild 
crab  apples,  oaks,  ash  and  maples. 
So  far  we  have  planted  about  15,000 
seedlings  including  pines,  fir  and 
spruce,  as  well  as  some  gray  birch 
and  hemlocks. 

There  are  two  small  brooks  that 
cross  the  land  and  these  are  partially 
lined  with  tangles  of  old  willows,  pin 
oaks  and  apples  with  poison  ivy,  Vir- 
ginia creeper  and  grapevines. 

I have  observed  some  70  species  of 
birds  here.  A number  of  them  nest  in 
the  area,  including  the  Baltimore  and 
orchard  orioles,  goldfinches,  meadow- 
larks, brown  thrashers,  yellow  war- 
blers, house  wren  and  mockingbirds. 
Bluebirds  and  woodcocks  have  been 
seen  here  also.  The  great  weed  and 
briar  patches  make  it  a wonderful 
place  for  fall  birds.  The  goldfinches 
are  present  in  big  flocks  and  swarms 
of  myrtle  warblers  come  for  the  poi- 
son ivy  berries.  There  are  usually 
groups  of  cedar  waxwings  and  even 
purple  finches.  Almost  every  spring  I 
find  a few  new  wildflowers  or  plants 
coming  in. 

To  me  this  is  a most  fascinating 
place  and  I certainly  hope  to  be  able 
to  work  on  and  watch  it  develop  for 


many  more  years  to  come.  I would 
like  to  buy  up  more  land  around  it 
and  maintain  some  of  the  outer  acres 
for  public  hunting.  I would  very  much 
like  to  have  this  property  go  on  in  its 
wild  state  forever,  to  conserve  land, 
water,  wildlife  and  men. 

But,  as  in  the  other  cases  men- 
tioned, what  will  happen  to  it  when  I 
am  gone?  How  can  it  be  made  a per- 
manent Conservation  Area?  State 
agencies  are  seldom  interested  in  ac- 
quiring small  areas,  but  local  sports 
clubs,  and  conservation  societies 
might  be.  Perhaps  this  is  the  solution. 
An  organization  could  be  made  the 
trustee  of  a certain  parcel  of  land, 
with  the  requirements  for  trusteeship 
well  explained.  In  this  fashion,  land 
owning  conservationists  can  be  guar- 
anteed that  their  refuge  will  continue 
to  bring  outdoor  pleasure  to  new  gen- 
erations. This  is  but  one  answer.  It 
may  not  be  the  best  one  in  all  areas. 
My  hope  is  that  this  article  will  stim- 
ulate and  help  to  formulate  new  ideas 
which  will  lead  to  a solution  to  this 
problem. 

RABB8T  IS  TRAPPED  with  Game  Com- 
mission equipment  by  Sam  Hossler  of 
Manheim  for  release  on  public  hunting 
grounds.  Many  are  taken  from  the  refuge 
each  year. 
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Will  Improve  Your  Atcuracy  . 


The  Shooter's  Stick 

By  Edwin  Atts 

Photos  by  the  Author 


ANY  form  of  long-range  shoot- 
ing requires  a solid  rest  for  your 
rifle.  The  slightest  amount  of  move- 
ment at  the  muzzle  will  mean  a clean 
miss  at  the  one  hundred  fifty-  or  two 
hundred-yard  mark.  At  times  one  can 
get  in  a prone  position  for  a shot,  but 
more  often  than  not  he  will  find  the 
contour  of  the  land  obstructing  his 
line  of  sight.  Metal  tripods  or  sand- 
bags can  also  be  used  but  they  are 
awkward  to  carry  and  slow  to  manip- 
ulate when  a fast  shot  has  to  be  taken. 


My  first  introduction  to  the  shooter’s 
stick  came  when  I stopped  to  check 
the  success  of  a chuck  hunter  as  he 
was  leaving  an  alfalfa  field  at  dusk. 
We  quickly  struck  up  a friendly  con- 
versation, looked  at  each  other’s  guns, 
and  he  showed  me  the  rest  he  uses 
for  long-range  shooting.  His  bipod 
rest  was  very  convenient  to  carry  and 
could  be  quickly  set  up  to  take  a shot. 
Probably  the  greatest  attraction  was 
that  it  could  be  made  at  practically 
no  cost  in  any  home  workshop. 


ROUND  DOWEL  is  split  to  form  the  HOLE  IS  DRILLED  through  both  halves, 

basic  part  of  the  shooter's  stick.  Halves  Stick  is  held  together  with  wing  nut  and 
will  nest  neatly  together  when  not  in  use.  small  machine  bolt. 


ROUNDING  OFF  the  ends  of  the  shooting  THE  SHOOTER'S  STICK  in  use.  By  ad- 

stick.  Long-range  shooting  in  the  field  justing  the  stick,  the  hunter  can  adapt  it 

will  prove  the  value  of  this  useful  device.  to  almost  any  kind  of  location. 
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ARCHIBALD  RUTLEDGE 


ANIMALS  can  occasionally  be  as 
memorable  as  human  beings; 
among  dogs  I give  the  first  place  to 
Mike.  Although  he  was  no  beauty, 
he  was  a joy  forever.  There  was  a 
pathos  about  him  as  if  he  were  aware 
of  his  unpromising  looks. 

In  my  younger  years  I used  to  hunt 
quail.  I do  so  no  longer,  for  I love 
the  birds  too  much.  When  I had  Mike, 
I was  teaching  in  the  beautiful  Cum- 
berland Valley  of  southern  Pennsyl- 
vania. One  year  I went  quite  over- 
board in  buying  a registered  pointer 
with  the  proud  name  of  Savannah 
Count.  He  arrived  in  a crate  that 
looked  like  a palace.  He  was  huge, 
handsome,  and  supercilious.  For  some 
reason  he  seemed  especially  oblivious 
to  me. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  season,  I 
took  His  Majesty  into  the  fields.  At 
the  first  shot  he  vanished  over  the 
rolling  countryside.  The  lordly  Count 
was  gun-shy.  I did  not  retrieve  him 
for  days. 

I was  reminded  of  a dog  I took  to 
old  Galboa  to  correct  the  same  fault. 
Galboa  was  a native  African,  who  had 
a way  with  animals.  Telling  the  old 
man  my  troubles,  I left  the  dog  with 
him  for  two  weeks.  When  I returned, 
he  gestured  with  contempt  toward 
the  dog  lying  in  the  grass.  “You  must 
learn,”  he  said,  “that  nothing  can  be 
done  about  a fool.” 

A Dogless  Season 

There  are  few  plights  worse  for  a 
quail  hunter  than  to  have  no  bird  dog 
when  the  season  opens.  When  Count 
defected,  I at  once  called  up  a Penn- 
sylvania Game  Protector,  a good 
friend  of  mine,  to  ask  him  if  he  could 
relieve  my  emergency.  He  raised  bird 
dogs  “on  the  side,”  and  I had  bought 
several  good  ones  from  him.  But  his 
report  was  disappointing.  “I  did  have 
two  dandies,”  he  said,  “but  I sold  both 
last  week.  I haven’t  got  a thing  now 
but  Mike,  and  I don’t  like  to  sell  him 
to  you.  You  and  I have  been  good 
friends.” 

Although  this  seemed  like  a sinister 


introduction,  I said,  “Ship  him  to 
me.”  As  if  to  sink  Mike  even  lower 
in  my  estimation,  my  friend  said,  “I 
could  not  charge  you  more  than  $15 
for  this  mutt.”  (I  had  paid  $100  for 
my  airborne  Savannah  Count.) 

When  Mike  arrived,  I found  him, 
in  appearance,  no  “hound  of  heaven.” 
Undersized,  angular,  with  bristly  red 
and  yellow  hair,  for  a bird  dog  he 
appeared  to  be  put  together  wrong. 
His  ears  were  small  and  peaked; 
someone  had  cut  off  more  than  half 
his  tail.  No  one  had  lately  taken  him 
to  a beauty  parlor.  But,  as  a judge 
once  said  to  me,  about  the  possible 
verdict  of  a jury,  “Brother,  you  never 
know.” 

Had  Big  Feet 

As  if  he  had  everything  else  against 
him,  Mike’s  feet  were  too  large,  so 
that  he  walked  as  if  he  had  snow- 
shoes  on.  Despite  all  these  adverse 
factors,  Mike  had  qualities  to  admire, 
and,  for  me,  a human  and  lovable 
nature.  He  had  a good  head,  which 
should  presage  wisdom  and  a keen 
nose.  Mike  had,  too,  like  some  people, 
a certain  air  about  him;  an  ugly  air, 
but  unique  and  unforgettable. 

Of  course,  Mike  had  not  any  social 
background.  To  gracious  living  he 
was  alien.  Yet  already  I could  feel  his 
loyalty  to  me.  He  was  also  coura- 
geous. As  I led  him  up  to  my  home, 
which  was  near  the  express  office, 
we  met  a big  dog  that  I knew  to 
be  a mean  one.  The  big  dog  bristling, 
made  some  invidious  remarks  about 
Mike’s  mother.  Mike  bristled  also, 
took  a step  forward,  growling.  He 
was  ready  for  a fight. 

I never  learned  anything  of  Mike’s 
ancestry;  but  somewhere  in  it  a 
blooded  pointer  probably  could  be 
found.  He  looked  to  be  all  cur;  but 
there  was  something  about  him  that 
made  me  know  that  he  wasn’t.  He 
had  ways  and  wiles  about  him. 

I have  owned  many  good  dogs,  but 
Mike  was  a character.  He  was  always 
surprising  me  with  the  things  he  did, 
which  he  had  thought  out,  all  by  him- 
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self,— things  that  endeared  him  to  me. 
For  example,  one  afternoon  we  were 
crossing  a field  when  we  came  to  a 
rather  cold  dark  stream  with  steep 
banks.  Mike  did  not  like  the  looks  of 
it;  but  his  heart  must  have  kept  say- 
ing, “Whither  thou  goest,  I will  go.” 
I managed  to  slip  down  the  bank, 
cross  the  water  with  the  aid  of  some 
limbs,  and  literally  crawled  up  the 
farther  bank.  I then  looked  for  Mike 
and  called  him. 

Having  estimate’d  the  problem,  and 
disliking  cold  water,  he  had  calmly 
walked  away  from  the  creek  in  a 
straight  line,  just  as  a high  jumper  or 
a pole-vaulter  would,  in  order  to  af- 
ford himself  a speedy  run  for  his 
takeoff.  He  went  about  thirty  yards, 
turned,  and  came  running  full  speed 
for  the  creek.  There  was  a break  in 
the  trees  so  that  I could  watch  him 
land  safely.  I was  surprised  how  high 
he  went. 

A wild  white-tailed  deer  has  been 
known  to  jump  forty-two  feet;  a horse, 
thirty-six  feet;  a man,  twenty-eight 
feet.  I am  sure  that  Mike  jumped  be- 
tween twenty  and  twenty-five  feet; 
and  he  did  so  with  certainty  and 
grace. 


Mike  Was  Disappointed 

That  same  week  I took  a friend 
hunting  quail.  Every  time  he  shot,  he 
missed.  Meanwhile  Mike  disappeared. 
I was  not  surprised,  as  his  russet 
coloring  blended  perfectly  with  those 
of  the  autumn.  When  I found  him  he 
was  lying  flat  in  a ditch,  his  head  on 
his  outstretched  paws.  He  looked  at 
me  with  eyes  that  seemed  to  express 
disappointment,  chagrin,  and  even 
disgust.  He  was  not  able  to  take  any 
more  strong  doses  of  missing!  It  made 
him  sick;  besides,  all  his  work  was 
going  for  nothing.  Of  course,  I may 
have  misinterpreted  his  expression; 
but  it  looked  like  humiliating  regret 
to  me.  Indeed,  Mike’s  expression  was 
so  forlorn  it  would  not  have  surprised 
me  if  big  sad  tears  had  rolled  down 
his  cheeks. 

As  we  approached  an  old  rail  fence 
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one  day,  Mike  sprang  up  to  the  top 
rail.  It  must  have  been  at  that  moment 
that  one  of  the  top  rails  began  to 
swing  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
the  fence.  Just  at  that  moment  the 
hot  and  heavy  scent  of  a covey  of 
quail,  almost  beneath  him,  assailed 
Mike’s  nostrils.  He  crept  forward  a 
step  to  make  certain,  and  found  him- 
self with  all  four  feet  on  the  swaying 
fence  rail.  Mike’s  game  was  to  keep 
his  balance  and  also  not  to  frighten 
the  covey.  I can  still  see  him,  the 
picture  of  shrewd  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion, holding  his  balance  until  I could 
come  up.  He  was  rocking  perfectly. 

On  another  occasion  I missed  him. 
After  a few  minutes  he  came  creeping 
and  crawling  back  to  me.  On  reach- 
ing me,  he  whined,  turned  around 
and  started  back  the  way  he  had 
come.  He  paused,  looking  back  to 
make  sure  I understood  his  message, 
and  was  following.  His  gait  was  very 
peculiar.  He  was  walking  as  if  he 
were  stepping  on  eggs.  He  led  me  to 
a big  covey  of  quail.  He  must  have 
known  that  I could  not  see  him;  so 
he  came  and  got  me! 

One  day  Mike  and  I were  out  on 
a sandy  road  when  a big  crowd  of 
frolicking  young  people  came  by. 
Purely  in  jest,  one  of  them  threw  a 
pine  cone  at  Mike.  It  did  not  hit  him; 
but  even  if  it  had,  it  could  not  have 
hurt  him.  But  it  wounded  his  dignity; 
and  he  never  forgot  it. 

A Good  Memory 

Except  for  the  one  who  had  tossed 
the  cone,  all  the  others  could  enter 
my  yard  in  perfect  safety.  But  the 
one  who  threw  the  cone  would  stop 
outside  the  gate  and  call  for  someone 
please  to  “tie  up  Mike.”  Really  gentle 
by  disposition,  Mike  would  not  let 
anyone  take  liberties  with  him. 

When  I hunted  in  Pennsylvania, 
there  were  some  ring-necked  pheas- 
ants there.  We  were  allowed  to  kill 
only  the  cock  birds,  which  are  easily 
distinguished  by  their  gaudy  colors 
and  their  long  tails.  It  is  character- 
istic of  these  birds  that  they  will  often 


run  long  distances  on  the  ground  be- 
fore taking  flight.  One  afternoon,  in 
a wild  valley,  Mike  struck  a trail.  I 
knew  at  once  it  must  be  a pheasant 
because  of  the  distance  he  was  go- 
ing. At  last  he  came  to  a stand.  I 
walked  in  carefully  to  flush  the  bird. 
After  all  our  long  walk,  it  was  a hen! 
Of  course,  I did  not  shoot.  As  I stood 
idly  there,  Mike,  apparently  in  anger, 
whirled  on  me  and  barked  in  the 
most  disgusted  fashion!  There  was 
no  mistaking  what  he  meant:  “After 
all  my  careful  work,  what  in  the  world 
is  the  matter  with  you?”  Some  dogs 
are  certainly  capable  of  rebuking  their 
masters— if  the  provocation  is  great. 

Mike  Warned  Me 

Once  when  Mike  and  I were  hunt- 
ing in  a field  of  wheat  stubble  near 
a thicket  of  blackberry  canes,  he  came 
back  to  me  whining,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  cringing.  Something  had  scared 
him,  and  he  was  not  a dog  easily 
scared.  I was  wearing  my  corduroy 
trousers;  and  he  took  hold  of  the  cuff 
of  one  leg,  to  pull  me  back,  or  at 
least  to  delay  me.  But,  feeling  I 
should  investigate,  I literally  dragged 
Mike  through  the  stubble.  As  we 
drew  near  the  briar  patch,  I heard 
what  had  frightened  Mike;  then  I 
saw  the  chimera,  that  ashen  heap  of 
death.  I have  lost  dogs  that  have 
been  struck  by  rattlers;  and  have 
located  these  lethal  serpents  by  dogs 
which  barked  at  them,— being  wary 
enough  to  keep  their  distance.  I 
looked  at  Mike.  In  his  eyes  was  dis- 
tinct warning.  I had  dealt  with  dogs 
all  my  life,  but  what  kind  of  a dog 
was  this?  I have  had  a good  dog  “take 
on”  a wild  boar  that  had  personal 
designs  on  me.  Yet  I doubt  if  that 
brave  dog  was  really  defending  me. 
With  Mike  it  was  different.  He  cau- 
tiously warned  me  against  what  he 
knew  was  deadly  danger.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  I love  and  honor  his 
memory? 

Early  in  our  acquaintance  he  gave 
me  a good  idea  of  his  unusualness. 
Early  one  damp  morning  I drove  out 
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in  a buggy  (I  had  no  car)  to  hunt 
quail.  Mike  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the 
buggy,  and  a robe  covered  him  and 
my  knees.  About  a mile  from  town 
a heavy  osage  orange  hedge  stood  on 
the  left  of  the  road.  As  we  were  pass- 
ing this,  something  happened,— some- 
thing for  which  I could  not  at  first 
account.  The  robe  had  risen  off  my 
knees.  Mike  was  standing  up.  As  soon 
as  I saw  the  trance-like  look  in  his 
eyes,  I knew  that  he  had  winded 
quail,  and  had  pointed  them  from  the 
buggy!  For  precaution’s  sake,  I drove 
forward  a few  paces,  where  I got 
out  of  the  buggy.  But  as  he  was  still 
pointing,  I had  to  lift  him  down  to 
the  roadway.  He  was  still  pointing, 
and  as  stiff  as  a board. 

When  his  feet  touched  the  ground 
he  began  a curious  stiff-legged  walk 
back  down  the  road.  Then  he  came 
to  a perfect  point.  As  the  grass  was 
rather  thin,  I saw  the  quail  on  the 
ground,  a beautiful  covey  of  about 
sixteen  birds.  When  they  rose  and 
whirled  over  the  hedge,  I did  not 
shoot— partly,  I think,  because  of  the 
strange  magic  of  Mike’s  behavior. 

On  another  occasion  I took  a friend 
duck  hunting.  Flight  shooting  was 
then  permitted  after  sundown.  I put 
my  friend  on  a good  stand  and  he 
blazed  away  for  an  hour.  I shot  only 
twice.  But  when  dark  came,  and  I 
started  down  the  old  bank  on  which 
we  had  been  standing,  I almost  fell 
over  a big  pile  of  wild  ducks.  That 
was  Mike’s  work.  He  had  brought  all 
my  friend’s  ducks  to  me!  He  had 
original  ideas  about  loyalty. 

Needed  Money 

When  the  Great  Depression  came, 
I had  three  sons  in  college.  I had  al- 
ready sold  some  heirloom  furniture. 
Was  there  anything  else  that  might 
bring  in  some  money?  There  was 
Mike.  Unfortunately  a man  of  means 
had  seen  him  work.  He  had  several 
times  approached  me  to  buy  him. 
Meanwhile  the  university  treasurer 
kept  bearing  down  on  me.  On  a dis- 
astrous day  I decided  to  let  my  dear 


Mike  go.  I felt  worse  than  a sinner. 
While  I was  making  the  crate,  Mike 
watched  me  curiously.  When  I put 
him  in  it  and  nailed  it  shut,  he  must 
have  had  an  inkling  of  what  was 
coming.  He  lay  flat  on  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  and  looked  at  me  with  big 
misty  eyes.  I set  the  crate  in  the 
wheelbarrow,  and  rolled  it  down  to 
the  express  office.  I heard  some  sub- 
dued whimpering,  but  I really  believe 
that  Mike  was  weeping.  Nor  was  he 
the  only  one.  I left  him  at  the  office 
to  be  shipped  out. 

Realized  What  I Did 

But  I had  hardly  reached  home 
when  the  enormity  of  my  crime  over- 
came me.  I rushed  back  to  the  ex- 
press office  (although  no  train  was  t 
due  for  several  hours).  “It’s  a mis-  a 
take!”  I exclaimed  to  the  express  \ 
agent.  “I’m  not  going  to  sell  him.” 

Not  long  after  that  I decided  to  o 
stop  shooting  quail.  By  then  Mike 
was  getting  old.  The  aspect  of  the 
approach  of  age  is  always  sad  with  t 
a dog  as  active  and  intelligent  as  $ 
Mike.  While  he  was  still  strong,  I i 
could  expect  him  always  to  meet  me  1 
halfway  down  the  avenue  that  led  to 
my  home.  He  apparently  timed  my 
arrival;  but  was  usually  an  hour  or 
so  early,  just  lying  there  waiting.  At 
other  times  he  would  pull  at  my 
corduroy  trousers,  trying  to  get  me  ( 
started  on  a hunt,  or  would  run  down 
the  avenue,  barking,  and  looking  ex- 
pectantly toward  the  house  for  me  to 
join  him.  But  then  came  days  when 
he  did  not  meet  me.  And  sometimes 
when  I would  seem  to  be  getting 
ready  to  go  for  a hunt,  he  would  lie  j 
in  the  sun  by  the  steps,  thump  the  1 
ground  with  his  tail,  and  look  at  me 
with  a nameless  wistfulness.  He 
seemed  to  be  acknowledging  his  own 
weakness,  and  doing  so  with  tragic- 
regret.  His  eyes  spoke  for  him.  Like 
King  Lear  he  was  saying,  “I  am  old 
now.” 

Then,  too,  Mike  began  to  make 
mistakes  in  the  field.  One  day  he  was 
holding  a point  on  the  briared  bank 
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MIKE  WAS  UGLY  all  right,  but  loyal 
and  smart,  too.  A dog  that  the  author 
will  long  remember. 

of  a ditch.  I was  sure  he  had  quail  or 
a pheasant.  But  as  I got  near  him,  he 
gave  up  the  point,  and  turned  back 
to  me,  his  expression  registering 
shame  and  apology.  He  crawled  up  to 
me  whining,  and  rubbed  against  my 
boots,  as  if  imploring  forgiveness.  He 
was  abashed  that  he  had  been  point- 
ing an  old  land  turtle!  Yet  the  finest 
part  of  his  life  was  yet  to  come.  He 
had  always  loved  children,  and  had 
been  a great  favorite  with  them.  One 
of  my  grandsons  was  crazy  about 
Mike;  when,  therefore,  the  boy’s 
mother  told  me  that  another  child  was 
expected,  I let  them  take  him.  “He 
might  make  a nurse  for  the  baby,”  I 
said,  never  dreaming  of  the  real  im- 
port of  my  words. 

All  Was  Made  Ready 

In  a pretty  room  on  the  second 
floor  of  my  son’s  house  all  was  made 
ready  for  the  new  baby.  In  the  center 
of  the  room  was  the  immaculate  crib, 
all  lacy  and  frilly.  There  was  a 
mahogany  footboard  around  the  base. 
One  day  when  the  mother  came  into 
the  room  she  was  greeted  by  a low 
growl.  Mike  had  taken  possession  of 
the  little  square  box  beneath  the  bas- 


sinet. Please  don’t  ask  me  how  he 
knew  a baby  was  coming  there.  Per- 
haps he  had  dealt  with  a baby  be- 
fore, in  another  family.  True,  there 
was  an  unwonted  air  of  suppressed 
excitement  and  expectancy;  and  he 
may  have  interpreted  these.  Do  some 
animals,  at  certain  times,  have  the 
eerie  clairvoyance  of  premonition?  At 
any  rate,  Mike  planted  himself  under 
the  bassinet,  and  would  not  leave.  He 
had  to  be  fed  and  watered  there. 

The  mother  was  at  the  hospital  two 
weeks.  When  she  brought  the  tiny 
daughter  home,  Mike  barked  delight- 
edly. And  he  took  charge.  Except 
for  the  mother,  he  would  let  no  one 
else  enter  the  room.  When  the  baby 
cried,  or  even  fretted,  Mike  barked. 
After  some  months  had  passed,  and 
the  baby  began  to  crawl  about  the 
room,  Mike  would  come  close  and  lie 
down  so  that  tiny  Bonnie  could  sleep 
with  him  for  a pillow.  My  daughter- 
in-law  said,  “I  feel  much  safer  with 
Mike  than  with  a nurse.” 

His  Greatest  Moment 

When  Bonnie  was  a year  and  a half 
old,  she  was  allowed  to  run  up  and 
down  the  pavement  in  front  of  her 
house— but  only  if  Mike  went  with 
her.  He  was  not  by  then  keeping  up 
with  the  baby  very  well.  He  always 
stayed  between  her  and  the  street. 
One  day  she  threw  a little  rubber  ball 
out  into  the  road,  and  at  once,  like  a 
fairy,  ran  after  it.  Mike  was  old  then 
and  not  nearly  so  fast  as  he  had  once 
been.  Two  cars  were  coming  from 
opposite  directions.  Mike,  making  the 
effort  of  his  life,  dashed  between  Bon- 
nie and  one  car.  She  was  saved,  but 
he  was  struck  and  killed. 

Looked  All  Wrong 

Mike  was  a dog  that  looked  all 
wrong,  but  was  all  right.  Ugly,  he 
was  loyal  and  smart.  Many  redeeming 
faults  were  his,— those  same  human 
qualities  that  make  people  lovable.  It 
is  not  hard  for  me  to  forget  Savannah 
Count;  but  I shall  always  remember 
Mike. 
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PGC  Photo  by  George  H.  Harrison 

LANDOWNER  REACTIONS  are  checked  by  John  S.  Barclay,  Penn  State  Wildlife 
student,  on  the  farm  of  James  Duff  of  Huntingdon  County.  The  study  showed  that  90 
per  cent  of  the  owners  who  posted  their  land  would  give  permission  to  hunt  if  asked. 


Penn  State  Conducts  Hunter-Landowner  Study 


A Penn  State  study  into  the  prob- 
lems of  hunter-landowner  relations 
has  revealed  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
posted  land  in  the  counties  of  Sulli- 
van, York  and  Huntingdon  are  open  to 
hunters  who  ask  permission. 

This  and  other  significant  facts  were 
revealed  from  an  investigation  con- 
ducted by  John  S.  Barclay,  a graduate 
student  in  the  Penn  State  Wildlife 
Research  Unit. 

The  study,  begun  in  1963,  covers  the 
rural  areas  of  three  counties  selected 
as  areas  which  would  most  fully 
satisfy  the  objectives  of  the  study,  and 
at  the  same  time  represent  a 5 per  cent 
sampling  of  the  entire  state.  York  and 
Sullivan  represent  extremes  while 
Huntingon  is  the  mean  between  the 
two  in  urban  and  rural  population 
densities,  nonresident  ownership,  for- 
est cover,  extent  of  farming,  urbaniza- 
tion and  recreational  use. 


Conflicts  between  landowners  and 
recreationists,  particularly  hunters,  is 
not  new,  nor  are  many  of  the  attempts 
aimed  at  solving  these  problems.  Bar- 
clay, however,  has  researched  deeply 
into  the  significant  factors  influencing 
the  availability  of  privately  owned 
land  to  the  hunter. 

The  method  used  to  acquire  most 
of  the  data  was  through  a question- 
naire and  cover  letter  mailed  to  1,463 
landowners  in  the  three  counties.  A 
total  of  644  usable  questionnaires  or 
44  per  cent  of  those  mailed  were 
returned. 

A sample  of  non-respondents  resid- 
ing within  the  study  counties  was 
drawn  for  interview  purposes.  A total 
of  44  successful  interviews  were  con- 
ducted using  the  same  questionnaire 
form. 

The  investigation  revealed  that  43, 
34  and  52  per  cent  of  the  respondents 
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in  York,  Huntingdon  and  Sullivan 
Counties  posted  their  land.  They 
owned  50,  37  and  70  per  cent  of  the 
total  private  land  in  each  of  these 
same  counties.  Fortunately  for  the 
hunter,  roughly  one-third  of  the  post- 
ers did  not  post  all  of  their  lands.  The 
actual  percentages  of  private  lands 
posted  in  each  of  the  counties  ranged 
from  29  per  cent  in  Huntingdon  to  46 
per  cent  in  Sullivan  and  47  per  cent 
in  York. 

Would  Give  Permission 

The  study  further  showed  that  90 
per  cent  of  the  landowners  who  posted 
their  lands  stated  that  they  gave  per- 
mission to  hunt  some  or  all  the  times 
when  asked  while  10  per  cent  refused 
even  when  asked. 

Reasons  why  landowners  posted 
varied.  “Misconduct”  of  hunters  was 
the  reason  44  per  cent  posted  their 
lands.  “Too  many  hunters”  was  the 
reason  31  per  cent  posted.  Some  17 
per  cent  said  that  “personal  recrea- 
tion” was  their  reason  for  posting 
while  6 per  cent  wanted  to  “conserve 
game.” 

Of  those  landowners  who  did  not 
post  their  lands,  73  per  cent  said  that 
the  desire  to  be  “good  neighbors”  was 
their  reason.  Another  19  per  cent  said 
that  posting  was  not  effective. 

Although  it  was  evident  from  the 
comments  of  landowners  that  most  of 
their  problems  were  with  hunters, 
other  “private  land  utilizers”  do  not 
escape  blame.  Fishermen,  berry  and 
nut  pickers,  dumpers  of  trash  and 
vandals  were  among  those  criticized 
and  condemned  by  landowners.  De- 
struction of  private  property,  shooting 
too  close  to  buildings,  littering,  steal- 
ing and  invasion  of  privacy  were  com- 
mon complaints  directed  at  the  above 
groups. 

The  landowners  in  this  study  had 
i some  suggestions  for  promoting  better 
sportsman-landowner  relations.  Of 
those  who  posted  their  lands,  35  per 
cent  advocated  more  control  of  hunt- 
ers, 28  per  cent  said  more  courtesy 
and  sportsmanship  were  needed,  while 
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12  per  cent  suggested  more  education 
and  information. 

Barclay  concludes  in  his  study  that 
landowner  attitudes  are  directly  in- 
fluenced by  trespass  problems,  but 
that  attitudes  are  indirectly  influenced 
by  education  and  to  a lesser  degree 
by  hunting  interest.  He  found  out 
that  as  the  educational  level  of  land- 
owner  rises,  so  too  does  his  aware- 
ness of  property  value  and  his  respect 
for  ownership.  The  study  also  points 
to  more  restrictions  on  land  avail- 
ability as  educational  levels  increase, 
and  finally  that  programs  in  the  future 
to  keep  private  lands  open  to  public 
hunting  may  depend  on  greater  satis- 
faction of  landowner  demands  for 
hunter  control  and  increased  com- 
munications between  landowner  and 
hunter. 


AN  UNUSUAL  SIGN  that  departs  from 
the  message  so  often  advertised.  This 
land  is  open  to  hunting,  but  the  owner 
expects  and  deserves  considerate  treat- 
ment. PGC  Photo  by  D.  L.  Batcheler 


NO  TRESPASSINt 

Except  During 
Hunting  Season 
NO  DUMPING  ANYTIMI 


BIG  GAME  CARDS  sent  in  by  successful  out- 
of-state  hunters  are  displayed  by  Dewey  Long, 
Game  Commission  statistician.  Below,  data  is 
transferred  from  the  report  cards  to  punch 
cards  for  quick  reference  and  counting  by 
tabulating  machines.  Progress  is  being  checked 
here  by  Henry  McCauley,  machine  operator. 


A FLOOD  OF  CARDS  pours  into  the  Game  O 
begins  as  soon  as  the  first  card  is  received.  In< 
Messenger  Jay  Steigelman,  and  Stock  Clerk  P 
This  stack  represents  but  a small  portion  of 
ing  the  1964  big  game  season. 

It  Happi 

PGC  F 

ONCE  a year  following  the  termin; 

lation  of  game  kill  report  cards 
of  many  people.  The  final  tallies  are  t 
Much  of  the  work  is  done  by  machine 
sary  to  achieve  the  final  county  break 
sex,  points  per  antler  and  estimated 
by  the  Commission  in  establishing  fi 


Ci  am  as  the  big  game  season  ends.  The  big  job 
Hi  examined  here  by  Dewey  Long,  statistician, 
P II  of  the  Game  Commission's  Harrisburg  Office. 
( sent  in  by  Pennsylvania  deer  hunters  follow- 

kry  Year 

FI  Cady 

nalme  seasons  in  Pennsylvania,  the  tabu- 
i hree-month  job,  requiring  the  services 
bupon  the  number  of  cards  received. 
ncDurs  of  careful  hand  sorting  are  neces-. 
bird  is  carefully  examined  to  determine 
information  and  other  facts  are  used 
fuund  bag  limits. 


PLACING  THE  CARDS  in  the  right  slot,  ac- 
cording to  proper  county,  is  handled  here  by 
Dorothea  Parsons  and  Marion  Tressler,  at  the 
Commission's  Harrisburg  Office.  Here  (below) 
they  are:  All  91,134  of  them.  The  stacks  of 
deer  kill  reports  make  an  impressive  sight 
as  Dewey  Long  adds  the  last  card.  Another 
outstanding  deer  harvest  for  Pennsylvania 
deer  hunters. 


Smarty  Gat 

LUZERNE  COUNTY  - On  Feb- 
ruary 23,  while  on  duty  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Boat  and  Sportsman’s  Show, 
I noticed  the  wildcat  seemed  to  be 
getting  a lot  of  attention.  That  night 
when  we  were  closing  the  exhibit  and 
were  all  behind  it,  there  were  still  a 
few  people  looking  at  the  wildcat.  I 
peeked  out  and  saw  this  one  fellow 
had  a plastic  bag  with  a trout  in  it.  I 
meowed  several  times  and  said,  “I  like 
trout.’-  The  man  just  looked.  After  I 
did  it  the  second  time,  he  left.  I went 
out  to  see  where  he  had  gone  and  saw 
him  hurrying  back  with  his  friends. 
He  was  excitedly  telling  them  about 
the  wildcat  and  then  said  with  the 
bag  outstretched  toward  the  eat,  “Do 
you  want  some  trout?”  The  wildcat 
just  lay  there  motionless.  The  man 
turned  and  asked  me  if  the  wildcat 
would  talk  again  and  I explained  that 
he  was  very  unpredictable  and  usually 
only  talks  once  during  a show.  The 
last  I saw  of  this  fellow,  he  was  still 
talking  about  the  talking  wildcat.— 
District  Game  Protector  Robert  Nolf, 
Conyngham. 


A Troubled  Trapper 

BRADFORD  COUNTY  - A local 
trapper  had  more  than  his  share  of 
hard  luck  this  beaver  season.  His  traps 
had  been  sprung  on  several  occasions, 
but  he  didn’t  have  any  beaver  to  show 
for  it.  Checking  his  traps  one  morning 
he  found  he  had  caught  a very  large 
beaver.  The  beaver  saw  him  as  he 
approached  and  jerked  out  of  the  trap. 
His  next  set  was  about  100  yards  away 
and  checking  it  he  found  he  had  an- 
other enormous  beaver.  Carefully  ap- 
proaching after  his  previous  experi- 
ence, he  got  up  close  to  the  beaver 
and  hit  it  a terrific  blow  between  the 
eyes  with  the  flat  head  of  his  ax.  He 
then  reset  his  trap  and  carried  his 
beaver  back  to  the  set  where  the  other 
beaver  got  away  from  him.  He  laid  it 
down  and  started  looking  around  to 
see  if  he  could  see  where  the  one 
that  got  away  went  to.  After  looking 
around  and  not  finding  any  sign  of  the 
orte  that  escaped,  he  returned  to  the 
spot  he  left  the  one  he  had  and  it  had 
disappeared!  This  shock  was  almost 
too  much  for  him  as  he  was  sure  he 
had  killed  it.  He  finally  concluded  that 
he  had  only  stunned  it.  Hearing  his 
tale  of  woe,  another  sportsman  sug- 
gested that  he  invest  in  a collar  and 
chain  for  any  other  beaver  he  might 
catch  so  he  could  get  it  home.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  A.  Dean  Rock- 
well, Sayre. 

Highway  Kills  Increase 

BERKS  COUNTY-  Our  highway 
kill  of  deer  has  increased  100  per  cent 
since  the  close  of  the  season  this  year. 
Our  first  doe  of  the  year  carrying  trip- 
lets, 3 males,  was  killed  February  16. 
—District  Game  Protector  J.  A.  Leien- 
decker,  Reading. 
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Otter  Leave  Him  Alone 

WAYNE  COUNTY  - The  snow  in 
the  vicinity  of  Duck  Harbor  told  a 
tale  of  the  wild  animal’s  skill  and 
fight  for  survival  over  man’s  best 
friend.  A lone  otter’s  tracks  could  be 
seen  exiting  from  the  pond  and  after 
traveling  about  200  feet  the  otter  en- 
countered a dog.  A furious  skirmish 
followed  with  the  fur  of  both  animals 
and  blood  scattered  over  the  snow 
within  a 25-foot  radius.  The  otter 
tracks  finally  left  the  scene,  traveled 
about  200  feet,  with  no  blood  show- 
ing, and  entered  the  pond.  The  dog’s 
tracks  could  be  seen  leading  to  a road, 
where  the  tracks  were  lost,  with  blood 
sprinkled  all  along  his  track.  I’ll  bet 
there  is  one  sure  otter-proof  dog  in 
the  country  now.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Frederick  Weigelt,  Honesdale. 


Beaver  Defies  Lions 

SOMERSET  COUNTY-A  spokes- 
man for  the  Meyersdale  Lions  Club 
came  to  me  and  stated  that  they  were 
preparing  for  the  coming  summer 
months.  Two  years  ago  they  built  a 
community  swimming  pool,  and  they 
were  readying  their  plans  for  the  com- 
ing season. 

I was  asked  to  inspect  a mill  pond, 
which  feeds  the  water  to  the  pool  over 
a water  wheel  and  determine  just 
what  kind  of  animal  was  giving  them 
trouble  last  year.  It  seems  that  the 
pipe  which  fed  the  water  was  clogged 
every  day.  It  would  be  opened  in  the 
morning  and  found  clogged  the  next 
morning.  The  industrious  Lions  put 
up  with  the  bother  all  summer  of 
opening  the  clogged  pipe  every  morn- 
ing. I was  told  that  they  were  tired  of 
this,  and  asked  to  find  out  who  the 
culprits  were.  I found  that  a pair  of 
beavers  were  the  culprits  giving  a 
whole  den  of  Lions  their  trouble.— 
District  Game  Protector  Robert  Muir, 
Meyersdale. 


County  Predator  Program 

SOMERSET  COUNTY- The  Som- 
erset County  Sportsmen’s  League, 
which  sponsors  an  annual  predator 
control  program,  reported  the  follow- 
ing predators  killed  during  the  year 
1964:  1,007  crows,  24  horned  owls,  23 
unprotected  hawks,  242  foxes,  10  wea- 
sels, 275  opossums,  159  skunks,  298 
raccoons,  195  black  snakes,  269  water 
snakes,  26  rattlesnakes,  20  copperhead 
snakes  and  30  waterdogs.  — District 
Game  Protector  Edward  W.  Cox,  Som- 
erset. 


Too  Many  Ducks 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY- This  is 
the  first  time  I have  received  any  com- 
plaints from  having  too  much  water- 
fowl  in  this  district.  It  appears  that 
due  to  the  extremely  cold  weather 
which  froze  most  of  the  free-stone 
streams,  an  influx  of  ducks  turned  to 
the  limestone  streams  which  remained 
open.  The  well-meaning  people  like  to 
feed  the  “loafers”  which  remain  in  this 
area  during  the  winter.  One  trailer 
park  proprietor  had  several  hundred 
ducks  loafing  on  or  around  trailers 
rented  by  him.  Other  farmers  com- 
plained that  several  thousand  ducks 
descended  on  their  cornfields  each 
evening  picking  up  the  few  ears  left 
by  their  mechanical  pickers  last  fall. 
—District  Game  Protector  Eugene 
Utech,  Carlisle. 
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One-Way  Ticket 

WYOMING  COUNTY  - Deputy 
Game  Protector  Harry  McKune  re- 
lated the  following  to  me.  On  Feb- 
ruary 8,  his  son  Bob  was  coming  up 
Route  92,  which  parallels  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 
When  he  was  just  above  the  Falls 
Bridge,  he  looked  down  at  the  river 
watching  the  ice  moving  out  and  saw 
a deer  coming  down  the  river  on  a 
large  cake  of  ice.  The  deer  was  dry 
and  seemed  unconcerned  as  to  what 
may  be  ahead  and  passed  under  the 
Falls  Bridge  without  incident.  Several 
other  people  witnessed  this  precarious 
method  of  traveling  by  the  deer. 
Whether  it  was  going  to  Harrisburg  to 
lobby  for  or  against  some  pending 
legislation  that  could  concern  it,  was  a 
matter  of  debate;  in  any  event,  it  was 
going  to  have  a rough  time,  as  the 
river  was  running  full  of  ice.— District 
Game  Protector  Philip  Sloan,  Tunk- 
hannock. 

Bird  Dog? 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  -On  the 
12th  day  of  February,  Federal  Agent 
Ed  Baker’s  pointer  brought  a freshly 
killed  snake  to  the  house.  Ed  has 
been  very  pleased  with  the  way  his 
dog  has  been  pointing  birds  but  this 
is  his  first  retrieve.— District  Game 
Protector  John  Miller,  Meadville. 


Dance  Anyone? 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY-On  Feb- 
ruary 24  a crew  of  men  working  on  y 
State  Game  Lands  No.  80  in  Schuylkill  a 
County  probably  witnessed  one  of  the  ( 
fastest  dances  in  history.  A tree  was  u 
felled  and  a gray  squirrel  jumped  out  d 
of  it  and  landed  between  three  or  four  c 
men.  The  squirrel  was  confused  and  f 
ran  about  between  the  men  until  it  n 
spotted  a place  to  hide,  which  was  t 
up  the  pants  leg  of  one  of  the  workers,  e 
The  man  may  not  have  had  a large  | 
audience  but  it  was  most  certainly  a 
an  amused  one  as  he  did  everything  ! c 
but  climb  a tree  himself  to  try  and  get  t 
away  from  the  squirrel.— Land  Man-  a 
ager  Billy  Drasher,  Orwigsburg.  j r 


Saved  by  the  (School)  Bell 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY  - A wan- 
dering beaver  journeyed  into  the  land 
of  the  Punxsutawney  groundhog  ten 
days  after  Groundhog  Day.  The  in- 
truder, a 60-lb.  specimen,  appeared 
Friday  morning  near  the  Longview 
School  south  of  Punxsutawney.  Stu- 
dents of  the  school  were  arriving  for 
Friday’s  classes  when  the  beaver  put 
in  his  appearance.  The  beaver  toler- 
ated the  youngsters  longer  than  bea- 
vers usually  do,  and  then  decided  to 
leave,  but  not  before  all  the  students 
had  a good  look  at  the  animal.  The 
beaver  did  a sudden  about-face  and 
made  off  for  a stream  behind  the 
school.  About  that  time  a nearby  resi- 
dent, Paul  Conrad,  and  myself  arrived 
on  the  scene  and  captured  the  beaver 
with  the  use  of  a metal  garbage  can. 
The  beaver  was  freed  long  enough  to 
have  its  picture  taken  by  a local  re- 
porter and  then  was  released  in  a dam 
on  the  State  Game  Lands  near  Cool- 
spring. Chances  are  the  beaver  was 
overjoyed  with  his  capture  when  he 
discovered  he  was  in  a no-trapping 
area,  as  it  was  the  opening  day  of  the 
beaver  season.  — District  Game  Pro- 
tector Robert  Ellenberger,  Punxsu- 
tawney. 
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The  Name’s  the  Same 

MERCER  COUNTY  - After  eight 
years  with  the  Game  Commission,  I, 
along  with  the  other  Pennsylvania 
Game  Protectors,  have  received  some 
unofficial  titles  which  I have  to  won- 
der about  at  times.  Some  of  the  most 
common  which  I received  are:  Mr. 
Game  Warden,  Game  Officer,  Com- 
missioner, County  Game  Representa- 
tive, Bunny  Cop,  Conservation  Officer, 
etc.  I received  a post  card  during 
January,  concerning  rabbit  trapping, 
addressed  to  the  Game  Trooper,  Mer- 
cer Courthouse.  I really  have  to  give 
the  postal  workers  credit  for  being 
able  to  figure  out  just  who  the  mail  is 
meant  for.— District  Game  Protector 
John  Badger,  Mercer. 


Hot  Lunch 

YORK  COUNTY -Neighbor  Charles 
Fissel  and  I recently  lifted  the  hood 
of  our  1941  Pontiac,  to  replace  a faulty 
thermostat.  We  were  quite  surprised 
to  find  the  top  of  the  block  covered 
with  acorns.  Evidently,  some  squirrel 
or  mouse  found  a haven  from  the 
recent  severely  cold  weather,  or  an- 
other possibility  might  be  that  one  of 
the  animals  discovered  that  the  acorns 
taste  better  roasted!  — District  Game 
Protector  G.  John  Martin,  York. 


A Mighty  Rugged  Robin 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY  -On  Feb- 
ruary 15,  in  Sullivan  County,  Deputy 
Game  Protector  Gordon  Norton  was 
checking  the  Loyalsock  Creek  for 
beaver  traps.  Near  the  Forksville  Inn, 
he  found  a trap  with  a live  robin  in  it. 
It  was  caught  by  both  legs,  but  its 
legs  weren’t  broken,  so  Deputy  Nor- 
ton released  the  robin  red  breast,  to 
find  a better  feeding  place.  Deputy 
Norton  claims  he  hadn’t  been  to  the 
Forksville  Inn  previous  to  finding  the 
robin  in  the  trap.  — Acting  District 
Game  Protector  Roy  Adams,  Dushore. 


Competition  Is  Keen 

CENTRE  COUNTY  - The  beaver 
trapper  is  a hardy,  ambitious,  and 
highly  competitive  individual.  While 
checking  beaver  traps  on  White  Deer 
Creek  in  Centre  County  on  February 
17,  a total  of  9 different  trappers  were 
trapping  in  the  4 very  small  beaver 
dams.  A total  of  21  holes  were  cut 
through  the  ice,  from  10  to  16  inches 
thick,  in  order  to  trap  for  the  beaver. 
—District  Game  Protector  Lester  H. 
Harshbarger,  Millheim. 

Well-Nourished  Deer 

BUTLER  COUNTY— While  skin- 
ning some  road-killed  deer  during  the 
month  of  February  this  year,  I was 
pleased  to  see  the  large  amount  of  fat 
deposits  still  present  between  the  car- 
cass and  the  hide.  This  is  indicative  of 
well-fed  deer  which  have  benefited 
from  the  exceptionally  mild  winter 
and  the  good  supply  of  mast  which 
was  available.  Also  noted  was  a young 
doe,  born  just  last  spring,  which  was 
carrying  a fawn  which  would  have 
been  born  this  spring  had  the  doe  not 
been  killed  on  the  highway.  These 
are  just  a few  testimonials  that  a 
younger,  better  nourished  deer  herd 
can  produce  as  large  a fawn  crop  as 
twice  that  many  undernourished  deer 
can,  and  at  the  same  time  deplete  the 
browse  supply  only  half  as  fast— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  W.  Ned  Weston, 
Boyers. 
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A Pure  Foxhound 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY  - An  ac- 
quaintance of  Deputy  Swanson’s  lives 
in  a rural  section  of  my  district  and 
related  the  following  to  me.  While 
sitting  at  his  window  one  day  he  ob- 
served a weasel  coming  out  of  the 
nearby  woods.  A foxhound  lay  snooz- 
ing outside  of  his  pen  and  the  weasel 
walked  across  the  paws  of  the  sleeping 
dog.  Going  outside  to  investigate,  he 
found  the  weasel  lying  a short  distance 
from  the  dog  pen.  After  killing  the 
animal,  he  found  it  to  be  very  thin, 
and  blind  in  both  eyes.  Also  it  had  a 
cyst  on  its  side.  This  probably  ac- 
counted for  the  strange  behavior.— 
District  Game  Protector  George  Mil- 
ler, Sigel. 

Never  Too  Late 

BRADFORD  COUNTY- Two  good 
examples  of  perseverance  and  stamina 
as  related  to  Pennsylvania  deer  hunt- 
ers were  noted  this  past  season  in 
Bradford  County.  A Mr.  Rinebold, 
who  has  been  hunting  deer  for  50 
years,  this  year  shot  his  first  deer,  a 
fine  doe  on  the  first  day  of  doe  sea- 
son. Joe  Dengenberger  of  Troy,  89 
years  young,  shot  a nice  doe  while 
hunting  with  his  son  and  two  grand- 
sons the  first  day  of  doe  season.  Joe  is 
a well-known  hunter  in  this  area.— 
District  Game  Protector  Richard  Don- 
ahoe,  Troy. 
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So  There! 

FULTON  COUNTY  - Quite  fre- 
quently beavers  will  build  dams  in  lo- 
cations that  flood  roads  or  damage 
crops.  It  is  often  necessary  to  live 
trap  and  transfer  these  colonies  to 
more  suitable  areas.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  your  trap  piled  high  with 
mud  and  sticks.  It  was  my  belief  that 
the  beaver’s  objective  was  to  repair 
the  structure,  and  in  the  process, 
buried  the  trap. 

This  season  a trapper  related  an  in- 
cident that  may  indicate  the  beaver 
has  higher  motives.  He  had  a set  on 
a trail  to  a feeding  area.  On  two 
successive  mornings,  he  found  his  trap 
pushed  aside,  and  plastered  over  with 
mud  and  sticks.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Carl  Jarrett,  McConnellsburg. 

Drought  Continues 

LUZERNE  COUNTY  - Drought 
conditions  in  the  Northeast  are  reach- 
ing the  critical  stage.  After  three 
consecutive  years  of  below  normal 
rainfall,  many  public  water  supply 
reservoirs  are  presently  holding  only 
about  60  per  cent  of  capacity.  Snow- 
fall for  this  winter  is  below  normal 
with  bare  ground  at  the  present  time. 
These  conditions  have  had  adverse 
effect  on  Game  Lands  food  plots, 
especially  new  seedlings.  — Land 
Management  Assistant  Duane  Lettie, 
Dallas. 

Trappers  Good  Sports 

ERIE  COUNTY  — Beaver  trappers 
go  out  for  the  sport  of  trapping,  for 
in  most  cases  money  received  for 
pelts  will  not  cover  expenses  incurred. 
Many  of  the  trappers  I have  talked  to 
have  been  releasing  small  beavers,  if 
they  are  not  injured.  James  Hanes  of 
Union  City  caught  the  largest  beaver 
reported,  a 67-pounder. 

While  checking  trappers  along  the 
streams,  I have  flushed  numerous 
black  ducks.— District  Game  Protector 
Elmer  Simpson,  Union  City. 
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Boone  and  Crockett  Club  Endorses 
Game  Commission  Records  Program 


The  Boone  and  Crockett,  recognized 
authority  on  big  game  records  of 
ij  North  America,  has  endorsed  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission’s 
Deer  Records  Program  beginning  this 
spring. 

In  a letter  to  Game  Commission 
Executive  Director  M.  J.  Golden, 
Boone  and  Crockett  Club  President, 
Robert  S.  Waters  of  Johnstown, 
granted  the  Commission  permission  to 
use  the  Club’s  measuring  system.  He 
also  stated  that  Boone  and  Crockett 
“heartily  endorses  the  project  and  will 
be  happy  to  cooperate  in  whatever 
manner  possible.” 

Founded  by  President  Teddy  Roo- 
sevelt in  1887,  this  is  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  Boone  and  Crockett 
that  the  Club  has  endorsed  and  co- 
operated in  a state  records  program. 

The  Game  Commission  is  encourag- 
ing Pennsylvania  sportsmen  to  enter 
white-tailed  deer  heads  and  antlers  in 
the  Records  Program  at  one  of  the  six 
measuring  sessions  beginning  at  the 
Game  Commission’s  Southwest  Divi- 
sion Office  in  Ligonier  on  May  15-16. 

Official  Game  Commission  measur- 
ing sessions  will  be  conducted  across 
the  state  on  the  following  dates:  Ligo- 
nier, May  15-16;  Reading,  May  22-23; 
Mt.  Union,  June  5-6;  Franklin,  June 
12-13;  Avis,  June  19-20;  and  Dallas, 
June  26-27. 

Any  white-tailed  buck  deer  ever 
killed  in  the  Commonwealth  is  eligible 
for  entry.  Bronze  medals  will  be  given 
to  first  place  winners  and  certificates 
to  all  others  above  a specified  score 
still  to  be  determined.  Separate  cate- 


PGC  Photo 

OFFICIAL  GAME  COMMISSION  meas- 
urers, Conservation  Information  Assist- 
ants Joe  Chick  and  Steve  Kish,  warm  up 
their  technique  in  preparation  for  check- 
ing Pennsylvania  trophies. 

gories  will  be  established  for  deer 
taken  with  firearms,  bow  and  arrow 
and  for  deer  killed  out  of  regular  sea- 
son by  automobiles,  for  crop  damage 
or  other  miscellaneous  causes. 

Official  entry  blanks  will  be  avail- 
able from  District  Game  Protectors  or 
any  Game  Commission  office. 
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91,134  Total  1964  Deer  Harvest; 
Buck  Kill  23  Shy  All-Time  Record 


Pennsylvania  deer  hunters  had  an- 
other banner  year  in  1964  according 
to  official  figures  released  in  March  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 
A total  reported  kill  of  91,134  deer 
included  49,231  legal  bucks  and  41,903 
antlerless  deer.  The  buck  kill  was 
only  23  short  of  the  1957  all-time  high 
of  49,254. 

Deer  harvest  figures  are  based  en- 
tirely upon  big  game  report  cards 
received  by  the  Game  Commission 
following  the  season.  Repeated  Game 
Commission  studies  reveal  that  only 
70  per  cent  of  the  successful  deer 
hunters  report  their  kills  as  required 
by  law.  Therefore,  a more  realistic 
total  kill  figure  would  be  around  130,- 
000  whitetails  killed  during  1964. 

Glenn  L.  Bowers,  Deputy  Executive 
Director  of  the  Game  Commission, 
said  that  the  “buck  kill  was  about 
what  we  had  predicted.”  He  said  that 
“the  increased  kill  of  both  antlered 
and  antlerless  deer  will  help  to  alle- 
viate excessive  browsing  pressure  in 
some  critical  areas.” 

Bowers  expressed  particular  satis- 
faction over  the  reported  harvest  of 
41,903  antlerless  deer  during  the  two- 
day  season,  December  14-15. 

“The  past  eight  excellent  buck  sea- 
sons have  shown  conclusively  that 
annual  antlerless  deer  harvests  must 
be  conducted  to  maintain  a healthy 
and  productive  deer  herd  while  pre- 
venting further  over-utilization  of  the 
deer  range,”  Bowers  concluded. 

For  the  fourth  straight  year,  Potter 
County  has  led  the  state  antlered  kill 
with  a reported  harvest  in  1964  of 
2,342  animals.  This  was  the  sixth  time 
in  the  last  seven  years  that  this  north- 
ern tier  county  has  been  the  leader. 

The  number  two  county  was  Hunt- 
ington with  2,121  bucks.  This  “up  and 
coming”  southcentral  county  actually 
led  the  state  in  the  harvest  of  bucks 
with  branched  antlers.  More  than  80 


per  cent  of  the  antlered  deer  har- 
vested in  Huntingdon  County  had 
three  or  more  points.  The  low  spike 
buck  harvest  there  reflects  better  con- 
ditions of  the  deer  range  in  that 
county  as  compared  to  Potter  County 
which  claimed  the  greatest  number  of 
spike  bucks  taken  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.  Poor  antler  develop- 
ment in  Potter  County  indicates  poor 
range  conditions  in  that  area. 

Third  honors  in  reported  buck  har- 
vest went  to  Centre  County  with  1,981 
animals.  Others  in  the  top  ten  were: 
Lycoming  (1,769),  Tioga  (1,663), 
Bradford  (1,616),  Clearfield  (1,537), 
Elk  (1,513),  Warren  (1,484),  and 
McKean  (1,471). 

The  statewide  totals  also  show  that 
78  per  cent  of  the  antlered  deer  re- 
ported killed  had  three  or  more  points. 
In  addition,  these  figures  showed  that 
resident  hunters  bagged  more  than 
90  per  cent  of  the  bucks  reported 
killed. 

Included  in  the  grand  total  of  91,- 
134  deer  reported  killed  are  1,600 
taken  by  bow  and  arrow  during  the 
regular  archery  seasons. 

A FULL  HOUSE  BAG  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fred  Beary  and  son  of  Shippenville, 
Clarion  County.  The  family  trio  bagged 
these  deer  within  a few  miles  of  their 
home.  Fred's  buck  was  a beautiful  four- 
point  albino.  PGC  Photo  hy  Boh  Parlaman 
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1964  Bear  Kill  Exceeds  500 

Pennsylvania  hunters  bagged  526 
bears  in  the  one-week  season  last  fall, 
according  to  official  figures  released 
in  early  March  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission.  The  total  was 
nearly  double  the  1963  bear  kill  of 
280.  The  final  tabulation  was  reached 
by  counting  the  big  game  kill  reports 
received  at  Commission  headquarters 
in  Harrisburg. 

Pike  County  led  the  state  with  75 
bruins  bagged.  This  represents  a 100 
per  cent  increase  over  last  year’s  har- 
vest for  that  easternmost  county  of 
the  state.  Lycoming  County,  the  state’s 
leading  bear  producer  for  five  con- 
secutive years,  took  second  honors 
with  72  black  trophies— an  increase  of 
32  over  1963.  Clinton  County  reported 
61  bears  to  rank  third.  Not  far  behind 
was  Cameron  County  with  a total  of 
51.  Elk  County  accounted  for  41  and 
Potter  County  harvested  28.  Other 
counties  reporting  bear  kills  were  Bed- 
ford (1),  Blair  (1),  Bradford  (10), 
Carbon  ( 5 ) , Centre  ( 11 ) , Clarion  ( 8 ) , 
Clearfield  (10),  Forest  (23),  Hunt- 
ingdon (1),  Jefferson  (21),  Lacka- 
wanna (11),  Luzerne  (6),  McKean 
(13),  Mifflin  (6),  Monroe  (6),  Sny- 
der (1),  Sullivan  (11),  Tioga  (19), 
Union  (5),  Venango  (1),  Warren 
(18),  Wayne  (2)  and  Wyoming  (8). 

“The  wide  difference  in  kill  totals 
between  the  1963  and  1964  season 
does  not  reflect  any  sudden  change 


PGC  Photo  by  George  H.  Harrison 

A FINE  BLACK  bear  trophy  taken  by 
Charles  Campbell  of  Linglestown.  The 
250-pound  bear  was  dropped  on  the  open- 
ing day  near  the  Potter-Clinton  County 
border. 

in  bear  population,”  said  Harvey  A. 
Roberts,  Chief  of  the  Commission’s 
Division  of  Research.  Roberts  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  bear  activities  are 
directly  affected  by  temperature  and 
food  availability.  Extreme  cold  and  a 
scarcity  of  food  can  cause  bears  to 
commence  hibernation  at  a much 
earlier  date  than  usual,  he  said.  In 
contrast,  this  year’s  bear  season  was 
not  unusually  cold  and  most  areas 
which  can  be  considered  bear  country 
offered  more  than  the  normal  amount 
of  natural  food.  Roberts  added  that 
hunter  pressure  fluctuates  with  eco- 
nomic conditions,  number  of  bears 
seen  in  a particular  area,  and  many 
other  factors  which  are  difficult  to 
predict. 


Archers  Set  New  Deer  Kill  Record 

Bow  hunters  in  Pennsylvania  reported  the  harvest  of  an  even  1,600  deer 
during  the  archery  season.  This  represents  a new  all-time  high  figure.  The 
archers  accounted  for  560  antlered  whitetails  and  1,040  antlerless  deer.  The 
previous  record  was  established  in  1961  with  a figure  of  1,517.  Last  year’s 
harvest  was  1,388  deer  of  both  sexes.  This  number  includes  those  few  deer 
taken  during  the  late  bow  season  which  ran  from  January  4-9  in  Allegheny 
County  and  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  between  the  Susquehanna  and 
Delaware  Rivers  and  south  of  Route  22. 

Potter  County  led  the  state  archery  kill  with  232  animals  reported  taken. 

The  Game  Commission  said  that  68,800  archery  licenses  have  been  reported 
sold  since  last  September.  This  total  is  already  the  highest  since  1959  when 
76,767  licenses  were  sold  for  the  entire  year. 
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1964  Small  Game  Kill  Good,  Except  Rabbits 


Pennsylvania  small  game  hunters 
had  an  excellent  season  in  1964  with 
cottontail  rabbit  hunters  offering  the 
only  exception. 

Official  1964  game  kill  figures  re- 
leased in  early  March  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  show  that 
Keystone  hunters  bagged  more  squir- 
rels, turkeys,  ruffed  grouse,  quail  and 
snowshoe  hares  than  during  the  1963 
season.  Ring-necked  pheasants  showed 
a slight  decrease  as  did  raccoons  and 
woodchucks.  Cottontail  rabbit  kill 
figures,  however,  showed  a sizable 
decrease  from  1963.  The  statewide 
totals  are  based  only  upon  estimates 
made  by  Pennsylvania  Game  Protec- 
tors for  each  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. They  are  not  obtained  from 
actual  report  cards  as  are  the  deer  and 
bear  kill  figures.  Checks  of  these  esti- 
mates reveal  that  they  are  always 
quite  conservative. 

The  1964  figures  show  that  the  kill 
of  475,000  squirrels  was  more  than 

100.000  above  the  1963  figure,  the 
grouse  kill  figure  of  75,200  was  some 

12.000  more  than  the  previous  year 
and  the  wild  turkey  estimate  of  13,680 
was  also  better  than  1963.  Bobwhite 

THE  RUSSELL  TWINS,  Elwood  and  Ed- 
ward, of  West  Milton  bagged  these  two 
fine  whitetails  during  the  1964  archery 
season.  The  deer  were  taken  in  the  for- 
mer Susquehanna  Ordnance  Depot  in 
Union  County. 


quail  showed  about  a 1,500  increase 
over  the  13,000  killed  last  year. 

The  1964  harvest  of  785,700  rabbits 
was  nearly  190,000  under  the  1963  kill 
and  150,000  less  than  the  1962  season. 
Glenn  L.  Bowers,  Game  Commission 
Deputy  Executive  Director,  said  that 
the  1964  season  offered  poor  weather 
for  rabbit  hunting  and  that  rabbit 
hunters  were  more  successful  during 
the  late  season  in  December. 

In  spite  of  an  excellent  ring-necked 
pheasant  kill  of  445,000  the  estimate 
reflected  a slight  drop  of  about  3,000 
under  the  1963  figure. 

The  1964  migratory  bird  report  re- 
vealed a slight  decrease  in  waterfowl 
and  woodcock,  but  an  upswing  in 
doves. 

Both  the  waterfowl  kill  of  55,000 
and  the  woodcock  kill  of  20,000  was 
down  3,000  from  1963.  The  dove  kill 
of  119,000  birds  was  up  2,000  over  the 
previous  year.  Rails,  gallinules  and 
coots  were  about  the  same  at  6,000 
birds. 

All  in  all,  Pennsylvania  hunters  had 
a good  small  game  hunting  season. 
While  there  was  an  apparent  decline  ; 
in  hunting  pressure  statewide,  hunter 
success  on  most  species  had  definitely 
improved.  ( 



( 

Golden  lock  t©  Work 

Game  Commission  Executive  Direc- 
tor M.  J.  Golden  returned  to  work  at 
the  State  Capitol  in  late  February 
after  a four-month  absence  due  to 
illness. 

Golden  is  recovering  nicely  after 
two  abdominal  operations. 

The  Director  might  have  to  undergo  c 
one  more  operation  before  his  treat- 
ment  has  been  completed.  However,  t] 
he  is  not  sure  yet  whether  this  will  be  j] 
necessary.  b 

After  a month  of  near  normal  rou-  a 
tine,  he  was  scheduled  to  return  to  l 
Temple  Hospital  in  Philadelphia.  P 
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Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy  Plans  Four  State  Parks 


Proposals  for  four  new  major  state 
parks,  extending  into  eight  counties 
in  western  Pennsylvania,  were  made 
to  Secretary  Maurice  K.  Goddard,  of 
the  Department  of  Forests  and  Wa- 
ters, by  Western  Pennsylvania  Con- 
servancy at  a dinner  in  Pittsburgh  on 
March  4.  Secretary  Goddard,  in  ac- 
cepting the  plans,  pledged  his  De- 
partment to  activate  them  within  the 
Project  70  program. 

Highlighting  the  new  park  propos- 
als was  the  unveiling  of  a new  pro- 
posed Laurel  Ridge  conservation  area, 
featuring  a hiking  trail  along  the 
mountaintop  for  a distance  of  more 
than  57  miles,  from  the  Conemaugh 
River  near  Johnstown  to  Ohiopyle, 
center  of  an  18,500-acre  state  park 
now  being  assembled  on  the  Youghio- 
gheny  River. 

Secretary  Goddard  hailed  the  pro- 
jected Laurel  Ridge  Park  as  “destined 
to  become  the  most  spectacular  public 
conservation  resource  in  the  eastern 
United  States.  With  its  appurtenant 
state  forest,  park,  and  Game  Land 
areas  it  covers  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  mountain  lands  in  the  state. 
It  assures  for  all  time  the  protection 
of  this  great  scenic  resource,  its  for- 
ests, its  waters,  and  its  wildlife.  More- 
over, it  affords  a great  breathing  space 
for  man,  and  the  state  will  propose  to 
develop  it  in  an  appropriate  manner 


for  wholesome  uses,  consistent  with 
the  basic  purpose  of  conservation.” 

Other  parks  proposed  to  the  Com- 
monwealth at  the  meeting  include  a 
major  scenic  area  on  the  Chestnut 
Ridge,  where  the  Conemaugh  River 
cuts  through  near  Torrance  at  the 
Westmoreland-Cambria  County  line; 
an  8,200-acre  park  in  the  valley  of 
historic  Oil  Creek  south  of  Titusville; 
and  a large  park  in  the  Buffalo  Creek 
Valley  north  of  Freeport,  only  30  miles 
from  Pittsburgh. 

Secretary  Goddard  thanked  the 
Conservancy  for  its  outstanding  plan- 
ning efforts  “in  proposing  these  new 
park  areas  under  Project  70,”  and  as- 
sured the  directors  that  they  are  in- 
cluded in  the  schedules  presented 
to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning 
Board. 


Training  Course  for  Nature  Leaders 

Pittsburgh’s  Bureau  of  Recreational  Activities  is  again  sponsoring  a training 
course  for  nature  recreational  leaders.  The  classes  began  on  March  14  and 
will  continue  on  alternate  Sundays  until  May  23.  This  is  the  17th  year  for 
the  course,  which  is  designed  to  better  equip  camp  staff  personnel  who  will 
instruct  and  lead  youth  groups.  A total  of  18  different  nature  categories  will 
be  offered.  The  final  session  on  May  23  will  include  a wiener  roast,  and  the 
awarding  of  certificates.  For  registration  and  additional  information  contact 
i David  Hart,  Chief  Naturalist,  Wissahickon  Trailside  Museum,  Riverview  Park, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15214 


i 
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TIPS  -FOR  WUNTFRS 


An  aid  to  scattergun  pointing  is 
a band  of  white  adhesive  tape 
wrapped  around  the  muzzle.  This 
is  especially  helpful  when  hunting 
on  dark  days  or  in  hemlock  thickets. 
— Owen  Penfield  Fox 


Death  of  G.  Don  Ray 

With  great  sorrow  GAME  NEWS 
reports  the  death  of  G.  Don  Ray,  well- 
known  illustrator  of  Highland  Mills, 
N.  Y.  A frequent  contributor  to  the 
pages  of  this  magazine,  Don’s  feeling 
for  wildlife  subjects  marked  him  as 
an  outstanding  outdoor  artist. 

Born  in  Milford,  Mass.,  in  1909,  Mr. 
Ray  was  drawn  into  art  work  early  in 
life.  He  served  as  art  editor  for  his 
high  school  newspaper,  and  for  his 
efforts,  won  a scholarship  to  The 
School  of  Fine  Arts  and  Crafts  in 
Boston.  Following  graduation  he 
studied  for  two  years  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  University  Art  School. 
A high  fashion  illustrator  for  many 
years  with  the  New  York  City  firm  of 
Ruthrauff  and  Ryan,  Don  returned  to 
his  first  love,  portraying  wildlife. 


1964  Hunting  Accidents 
Up— Fatalities  Down 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion reported  in  March  that  1964  hunt- 
ing accidents  totaled  429,  an  increase 
of  88  over  1963.  The  number  of  fatal 
accidents,  however,  was  down  one 
from  the  1963  total  of  18,  leaving  412 
nonfatal  accidents. 

John  C.  Behel,  Game  Commission 
Hunter  Safety  Coordinator,  pointed 
out  that  when  compared  to  other  par- 
ticipant sports,  hunting  still  continues 
to  be  one  of  the  safest  forms  of  recre- 
ation. 

“Most  of  last  year’s  accidents  can 
he  traced  to  accidental  discharge  of 
guns  while  in  the  hands  of  hunters,” 
reported  Behel.  “This  is  carelessness,” 
he  said,  “and  proves  that  practically 
all  hunting  accidents  can  be  avoided.” 

The  greatest  number  of  fatal  and 
nonfatal  accidents  occurred  last  year 
while  the  victim  and  offender  were 
hunting  small  game  (73  per  cent). 
While  shotguns  accounted  for  72  per 
cent  of  all  accidents,  rifle  wounds 
were  the  cause  of  64  per  cent  of  the 
fatalities. 

Emphasizing  carelessness  again, 
Behel  said,  “the  reports  filed  by  Dis- 
trict Game  Protectors  indicate  that 
most  accidents  occur  in  open  wood- 
land, and  weather  conditions  are  clear 
in  82  per  cent  of  the  cases.” 

A most  encouraging  aspect  of  the 
1964  accident  report  is  the  very  low 
percentage  of  accidents  involving 
hunters  between  the  ages  of  12  and 
15.  Hunters  in  this  age  group  were 
responsible  for  only  15  per  cent  of  all 
hunting  accidents;  46  per  cent  of  the 
persons  inflicting  injuries  were  21 
years  or  over. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Law,  any  person  involved  in 
any  kind  of  hunting  accident  causing 
any  injury  or  death  due  to  firearms  or 
archery  equipment  must  report  such 
accidents  to  the  Game  Commission 
within  72  hours. 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 


HUNTING  CASUALTIES  CAUSED  BY  SPORTING  ARMS  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA  DURING  1964 


BOW  b 

FATAL 

NON-FATAL 

TOTAL 

ARROW* 

NO 

PERCENT 

NO. 

PERCENT 

NO. 

PERCENT 

TOTAL  CASUALTIES 

Self-inflicted  

16 

5 

29.4* 

98 

23.8* 

103 

24.0% 

Inflicted  by  others  

4 

12 

70.6* 

314 

76.2* 

326 

76.0% 

SEASON 

Open  Season  

20 

17 

100.0% 

412 

100.0* 

429 

100.0% 

Close  Season  

0 

0 

0.0% 

0 

0.0* 

0 

0.0% 

AGES  OF  VICTIMS 

Under  12  years  of  age  

0 

0 

0.0% 

17 

4.1% 

17 

4.0% 

12  to  15  years  of  age  

4 

4 

23.5* 

51 

12.4% 

55 

12.8% 

16  to  20  years  of  age  

7 

4 

23.5* 

100 

24.3* 

104 

24.3% 

21  years  of  age  and  over  

9 

9 

53.0% 

240 

58.3% 

249 

58.0% 

Age  not  reported  

0 

0 

0.0* 

4 

.9% 

4 

.9% 

AGES  OF  PERSONS  INFLICTING  INJURY 

12  to  15  years  of  age  

1 

5 

41.7% 

44 

14.0% 

49 

15.0% 

16  to  20  years  of  age  

2 

3 

25.0* 

50 

15.9* 

53 

16.3% 

21  years  of  age  and  over  

0 

3 

25.0* 

147 

46.8* 

150 

46.0% 

Age  not  reported  

1 

1 

8.3* 

73 

23.3* 

74 

22.7* 

BIRD  OR  ANIMAL  HUNTED 

Deer  

20 

5 

29.4* 

65 

15.8* 

70 

16.3% 

Bear  * 

0 

0 

0.0* 

0 

0.0% 

0 

0.0% 

Upland  Small  Game  

0 

7 

41.2* 

301 

73.1% 

308 

71.8* 

Woodchucks  

0 

3 

17.6% 

22 

5.3* 

25 

5.6% 

Migratory  Birds  

0 

0 

0.0* 

4 

.9% 

4 

.9% 

Furbearers  

0 

0 

0.0% 

2 

.5% 

2 

.5% 

Predators  

0 

1 

5.9* 

10 

2.4* 

11 

2.6* 

Unprotected  species  

0 

1 

5.9% 

8 

2.0* 

9 

2.1* 

SPORTING  ARMS  USED 

Shotgun  

0 

5 

29.4% 

304 

73.6% 

309 

72.0* 

Rifle  

0 

11 

64.7* 

77 

19.7% 

68 

20.5* 

Pistol  

0 

1 

5.9* 

11 

2.7* 

12 

2.8* 

Bow  and  Arrow  

20 

0 

0.0% 

20 

4.6% 

20 

4.7* 

CASUALTY  CAUSES 

Sporting  Arms  placed  in  dangerous  position  

11 

0 

0.0% 

12 

2.9* 

12 

2.5% 

Accidental  discharge  of  sporting  arms  in  hands  of  hunter.. 

3 

9 

53.0* 

78 

18.9% 

87 

20.3% 

Ricochet  or  stray:  shot,  bullet  or  arrow  

0 

0 

0.0* 

104 

25.2* 

104 

24.2% 

Victim  in  line  of  fire  

0 

3 

17.6% 

151 

36.7% 

154 

35.9% 

Hunter  slipped  and/or  fell  

4 

0 

0.0% 

30 

7.3% 

30 

7.0% 

Hunter  dropped  sporting  arm  

2 

2 

11.7% 

21 

5.0% 

23 

5.4% 

Shot  in  mistake  for  game  

0 

1 

5.9* 

8 

2.0* 

9 

2.1% 

Firearms  exploded  

0 

2 

11.8* 

8 

2.0* 

10 

2.3* 

Using  sporting  arm  as  club  

0 

0 

0.0% 

0 

0.0* 

0 

0.0* 

Unknown  

0 

0 

0.0% 

0 

0.0* 

0 

0.0% 

WHERE  CASUALTIES  OCCURRED 

Fields  

3 

2 

11.9% 

103 

25.0% 

105 

24.5% 

Brush  

3 

4 

23.5* 

106 

25.7% 

110 

25.6% 

Open  Woodland  

3 

6 

35.2* 

76 

18.5* 

92 

19.1* 

Dense  W'oodland  

6 

2 

11.8* 

78 

18.9% 

80 

15.6% 

Water  

0 

0 

0.0* 

2 

.5% 

2 

.5% 

Conveyance  

1 

0 

0.0% 

3 

.7% 

3 

.7% 

Camp  

0 

1 

5.9* 

10 

2.4% 

11 

2.6% 

Woods  road  or  public  highway  

4 

2 

11.8% 

34 

6.3* 

36 

6.4% 

WEATHER  CONDITIONS 

Daylight  

2 

2 

11.8* 

61 

14.8* 

63 

14.7% 

Clear  

13 

14 

82.3* 

263 

63.8* 

277 

64.6% 

Raining  

1 

0 

0.0% 

10 

2.4* 

10 

2.3% 

Snowing  

1 

0 

0.0% 

10 

2.4% 

10 

2.3% 

Fog  

0 

0 

0.0% 

10 

2.5* 

10 

2.3% 

Cloudy  

2 

1 

5.9* 

37 

9.0* 

39 

9.9% 

Dusk  

1 

0 

0.0* 

17 

4.1* 

17 

4.0% 

Dark  

0 

0 

0.0% 

4 

1.0* 

4 

.9% 

-^Casualties  inflicted  by  Bow  It  Arrow  hunters  are  included  in  the  "Non-Fatal"  and  "Total"  columns. 

SUMMARY  OF  ALL  CLASSES  OF  1964  SHOOTING  CASUALTIES 

FATAL 17  - 4.0%  NON-FAIAL 412  - 96.0%  TOTAL 429  - 100% 

1964  HUNTING  CASUALTIES  COMPARED  WITH  PREVIOUS  TEN-YEAR  PERIOD 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

Total 

10  Yr.  Av. 

1964 

FATAL 

,.  21 

19 

30 

14 

27 

17 

27 

23 

16 

18 

212(A) 

21.2 

17 

NON-FATAL. . 

. . 510 

528 

446 

489 

453 

496 

525 

454 

435 

341 

4677(B) 

467.7 

412 

(A)  Of  this  total  30.7%  were  self-inflicted  and  69.3%  inflicted  by  others. 

(B)  Of  this  total  18.9%  were  self-inflicted  and  81.1%  inflicted  by  others. 

EFFECT  WEARING  OF  SAFETY  COLORED  CLOTHING  HAD  ON  CASUALTY  TOLL 


Number  of  persons  shot  while  hunting  - 429 

Of  this  total,  those  wearing  no  safety  colored  clothing  numbered  H2 

Number  of  hunting-shooting  victims  who  wore  some  safety  colored  clothing  317 


In  the  following  cases,  the  wearing  of  safety  colored  clothing,  or  the  failure  to  wear  such  clothing,  would 
not  have  influenced  the  results: 

1.  Casualties  self-inflicted 

2.  Persons  shot  by  other  hunters  through  the  unintentional  discharge  of  Sporting  Arms 


3.  Casualties  caused  by  ricochet  or  stray  shot 

4.  Victims  hit  while  completely  hidden  from  view  of  shooters 

Casualties  described  in  numbers  1,  2,  3,  and  4 total  278 

Net  number  of  cases  in  which  safety  colored  clothing  worn  had  no  apparent  effect  39 


NOTE:  If  all  hunters  had  worn  Safety  Colored  Clothing,  undoubtedly  the  casualties  would  have  been  fewer. 
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Potter  County  Announces  Winning  Bucks 


with  a pair  of  tens.  Second  and  third 
were  decided  by  weight,  with  Bailey’s 
165-pound  buck  outweighing  Carey’s 
by  just  three  pounds. 

Many  out-of-state  hunters  entered 
the  contest.  Ohio,  New  Jersey  and 
New  York  were  well  represented. 

Many  Potter  County  hunters  are 
watching  with  interest  the  records 
program  which  has  recently  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission.  With  measurements  be- 
ing taken  using  the  official  Boone  and 
Crockett  scoring  system,  the  record 
Pennsylvania  whitetail  racks  will  be 
established.  In  past  years,  the  really 
big  heads  went  relatively  unnoticed 
in  Pennsylvania.  This  new  records 
system  will  find  many  interested  sup- 
porters in  the  ranks  of  those  who  make 
Potter  County  their  deer  hunting 
headquarters. 

For  the  fourth  consecutive  year. 
Potter  County  led  the  state  in  antlered 
deer  killed  with  2,342  animals. 

THIS  166-POUND,  eight-pointer  won  top 
money  in  the  weight  classification  for 
Ronald  A.  Vasilinda  of  Johnstown  in  the 
Potter  County  Big  Buck  Contest  last  sea- 
son. The  buck  was  taken  near  Roulette. 

Photos  by  The  Potter  Enterprise 


The  seventh  annual  big  buck  con- 
test of  Potter  County  sponsored  by 
the  Coudersport  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce attracted  88  entries  last  fall. 

Ronald  A.  Vasilinda,  of  Johnstown, 
took  the  honors  in  the  weight  cate- 
gory with  a splendid  eight-pointer 
that  weighed  in  at  166  pounds,  field 
dressed.  The  $50  prize  winner  was 
dropped  at  8:00  the  first  morning  of 
the  season  in  the  Sartwell  Creek  area, 
near  Roulette. 

A Cherry  Springs  buck  with  11 
points  won  the  $50  first  prize  for  most 
points  for  Charles  H.  Leicht  of  York. 

A 161-pound  four-pointer  took  sec- 
ond money  in  the  weight  division 
for  Stan  Dragovich  of  Shinglehouse. 
Frank  Shutt  of  Harrison  Valley  was 
third,  tied  with  Richard  Swank  of 
Ulysses,  with  a pair  of  157 -pounders. 

Leonard  Bailey,  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  and 
Arnold  Carey,  Westfield,  also  tied  for 
second  place  in  the  antler  division 

AN  ELEVEN-POINTER  won  first  money 
in  the  points  division  of  the  annual  Potter 
County  Big  Buck  Contest  last  season. 
Charles  Leicht  of  York  dropped  this  $50 
winner  in  the  Cherry  Springs  area. 
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PGC  Photo 

SKILLFUL  FOX  TRAPPER  Earl  E.  Lettie  of  Porter  displays  his  fine  catch  of  100 
foxes.  Mr.  Lettie,  74,  took  these  foxes  in  Jefferson,  Armstrong  and  Indiana  Counties 
during  the  fall  of  1964. 


A Good  Gun  Bill  i 

American  sportsmen  will  be  happy  to  learn  that  at  long  last  a bill  ( HR  5642 ) 1 
has  been  introduced  in  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives  that  is  aimed  at  1 
the  proper  target— the  criminal  use  of  firearms,  reports  the  National  Rifle 
Association  of  America.  I 

Introduced  on  March  2,  1965,  by  Honorable  Robert  R.  Casey  of  Houston,  i 
Texas,  the  bill  provides  that  “whoever  uses  or  carries  any  firearm  during  the  I 
commission  of  any  robbery,  assault,  murder,  rape,  burglary,  kidnapping,  or  I 
homicide  (other  than  involuntary  manslaughter)”  shall  be  sentenced  to  25  i 
years  in  prison.  ' 

In  the  Congressional  Record  of  March  2,  1965,  Mr.  Casey  is  quoted  as  ■ 
saying,  “I  ask  this  Congress  to  stop  the  harassment  of  the  legitimate  gun 
owner— and  instead  to  open  war  on  the  illegal  use  of  firearms  by  the  criminal  ( 
preying  on  society.”  Mr.  Casey  cited  figures  compiled  by  the  Metropolitan  \ 
Police  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  show  that  35  per  cent  of  the  murders  i 
in  the  District  were  with  pistols  and  revolvers,  and  27.9  per  cent  were  com-  t 
mitted  with  knives.  In  cases  of  aggravated  assault  revolvers  and  pistols  \ 
accounted  for  17  per  cent  of  these  crimes,  and  knives  39.3  per  cent.  Figures  c 
from  the  FBI  were  cited  to  indicate  the  alarming  number  of  repeaters  that 
had  been  shown  leniency  by  the  courts  for  various  types  of  crimes.  f 

If  Mr.  Casey’s  bill  becomes  law,  the  hardened  criminal  and  punk  would-be  j 
criminal  will  think  twice  before  using  a firearm  in  the  commission  of  a crime.  c 
The  law  may  not  prevent  the  first  armed  crime,  but  it  will  certainly  increase  c 
the  interval  between  crimes.  a 

This  is  the  type  of  firearms  legislation  that  the  National  Rifle  Association  e 
has  advocated  for  many  years.  0 
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Philip  Byers  Day— June  12; 
Turkey  Calling  Contest 
Planned 

The  Franklin  County  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  will  hold  the  Philip 
Byers  Day  in  Upper  Strasburg,  Frank- 
lin County,  Saturday,  June  12,  at 
1:30  P.M.,  E.D.S.T. 

Philip  Byers,  who  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1839,  and  died  February  3, 
1910,  was  recognized  as  the  greatest 
turkey  hunter  to  have  ever  lived  in 
this  locality.  His  flawless  calling  ability 
and  his  many  years  of  turkey  hunting 
experience  set  him  apart  as  the  master 
of  this  art  and  science. 

In  honor  of  this  great  turkey  hunter 
the  Federated  Sportsmen  of  Franklin 
County  will  unveil  a monument  to  his 
memory  on  the  above  date  and  time, 
in  the  Emanuel  Cemetery  on  the  hill 
in  Upper  Strasburg.  After  appropriate 
remarks  by  sportsmen  and  Glenn  L. 
Bowers,  Deputy  Executive  Director  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
the  group  will  proceed  to  the  school 
playground  where  the  state  turkey 
calling  champion  will  be  crowned. 

The  contest  will  be  open  to  anyone 
living  in  Pennsylvania  and  there  will 
not  be  any  charge  for  entry.  First 
prize  will  be  a loving  cup  known  as 
the  Philip  Byers  trophy.  Entry  blanks 
may  be  received  free  of  charge  by 
writing  to  W.  W.  Britton,  411  North 
4th  Street,  Lemoyne,  Pa.  17043. 

There  is  a possibility  that  a display 
of  muzzle-loading  rifles  and  shotguns 
will  be  on  display.  Philip  Byers  never 
used  anything  but  a muzzle-loading 
twist  cut  rifle.  In  his  early  days  he 
killed  as  many  as  four  turkeys  in  one 
day. 

The  occasion  is  open  to  the  public. 
Food  will  be  available  at  the  school 
grounds.  Final  arrangements  are  not 
complete  at  this  time,  but  mark  your 
calendar  for  a gala  day  in  memory  of 
a great  little  man  who  split  rails  and 
erected  miles  of  fences  for  farmers 
of  his  area. 
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Good  Beaver  Take  Indicated 
As  Pennsylvania  Beaver 
Season  Closes 

An  exceptionally  open  winter  has 
brought  predictions  from  many  Game 
Commission  field  personnel  that  the 
1965  beaver  trapping  season  was  an 
outstanding  success.  District  Game 
Protectors  from  all  beaver  trapping 
areas  of  the  state  report  that  the  mild 
winter  permitted  beaver  trappers  to 
move  about  freely  and  make  their  sets 
in  locations  that  normally  are  frozen 
over.  The  lack  of  cold  weather  kept 
most  streams  and  dams  ice  free  allow- 
ing the  beavers  more  freedom  of 
movement  and  aiding  the  trapper  as 
well. 

The  tabulation  of  beavers  trapped 
this  season  has  begun,  but  official 
figures  will  not  be  available  for  about 
a month.  The  30-day  beaver  season 
ended  March  13. 

In  addition  to  excellent  reports  on 
beaver,  trappers  also  claim  good 
catches  of  mink  and  muskrat.  Trap- 
ping furbearers  is  never  easy,  but  this 
year  the  weather  was  on  the  side  of 
the  trapper. 

Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  fur 
prices  are  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

TWO  BIG  FLATTAILS  taken  in  Potter 
County  are  displayed  by  Earnest  Cald- 
well of  Coudersport.  Earnie  took  his  three 
beaver  limit  on  the  first  day  of  the 
1965  season.  Photo  hy  The  Potter  Enterprise 


Susquehanna  Included  in  National  Wild  Rivers  System  Proposal 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L. 
Udall  sent  to  Congress  the  Administra- 
tion draft  bill  to  establish  a National 
Wild  Rivers  System  to  preserve  con- 
servation, scenic,  fish,  wildlife  and  out- 
door recreation  values  in  early  March. 

It  is  one  of  the  bills  singled  out  in 
President  Johnson’s  February  8 mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  Natural  Beauty. 

The  legislation  proposes  immediate 
wild  rivers  status  for  all  or  part  of  six 
rivers,  the  Salmon  in  Idaho,  the 
Middle  Fork  of  the  Clearwater  in 
Idaho,  the  Rogue  in  Oregon,  the  Rio 
Grande  in  New  Mexico,  the  Green  in 
Wyoming,  and  the  Suwannee  in  Geor- 
gia and  Florida.  It  also  lists  nine 
rivers  for  joint  Federal-state  consider- 
ation as  additions  to  the  system. 

These  include  the  Buffalo  in  Ten- 
nessee and  the  Cacapon  in  West  Vir- 
ginia in  their  entirety;  and  segments 
of  the  Eleven  Point  in  Missouri,  the 
Hudson  in  New  York,  the  Missouri  in 
Montana,  the  Niobrara  in  Nebraska, 
the  Skagit  in  Washington,  the  Susque- 
hanna in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Wolf  in  Wisconsin. 

ANNUAL  GUN  SHOW  sponsored  by  the 
Black  Forest  Conservation  Association 
of  Potter  County  attracts  gun  buffs  from 
several  states.  This  year's  show,  held  on 
February  20  and  21  at  Potato  City  Inn 
near  Coudersport,  featured  a display  of 
3,000  guns.  Photo  hy  The  Potter  Enterprise 


In  his  Message  on  Natural  Beauty, 
President  Johnson  said: 

. . the  time  has  also  come  to 
identify  and  preserve  free-flowing 
stretches  of  our  great  scenic  rivers 
before  growth  and  development 
make  the  beauty  of  the  unspoiled 
waterway  a memory.” 

The  segment  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  to  be  included  in  the  system  is 
from  a dam  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y., 
downstream  to  the  town  of  Pittston, 
Pa. 


Philadelphia  Passes 

Strong  Gun  Law 

A controversial  gun  ordinance 
which  controls  the  acquisition  of  fire- 
arms by  individuals  was  passed  uanan- 
imously  by  Philadelphia  city  council 
in  March  and  sent  to  Mayor  James  H. 
Tate  for  his  signature. 

The  bill  was  to  become  effective  30 
days  after  Tate  signs  it.  Shortly  after 
the  ordinance  was  passed,  council  i 
adopted  a resolution  urging  the  sur- 
rounding counties  of  Bucks,  Chester, 
Delaware  and  Montgomery  and  the 
city  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  to  adopt  similar  . 
legislation.  ] 

The  measure  includes  pistols,  rifles  j] 
and  shotguns.  When  it  becomes  effec-  j 
tive,  it  will  require  a person  to  apply  ( 
for  a $1  license  before  he  can  pur- 
chase a weapon.  J 

The  applicant  must  supply  his  pho-  I 
tograph  and  fingerprints  and  the  gun’s  $ 
registration  number  at  the  time  he  | 
seeks  the  license.  The  police  depart-  , 
ment  will  determine  whether  such  a 
license  may  be  issued. 

Violation  of  the  ordinance  carries  a t 
fine  of  $300  or  a jail  sentence  of  90  f 
days,  or  both.  j 

The  bill  had  been  opposed  at  a pub-  r 
lie  hearing  in  February  by  several  f 
hundred  sportsmen  and  rifle  clubs  in  ^ 
the  Philadelphia  area.  fi 
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25  Student  Officers  Selected  by 
The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion and  the  State  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission jointly  announced  that  25 
student  officers  have  been  selected  to 
attend  the  Game  Commission’s  Train- 
ing School  near  Brockway. 

M.  J.  Golden,  Executive  Director 
jof  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
Ision,  stated  that  these  25  men  have 
been  chosen  from  295  applicants  after 
passing  a series  of  written,  oral  and 
physical  examinations.  They  will  un- 
dergo a ten-month  intensive  training 
period  in  preparation  to  be  Game 
Protectors.  Classes  began  at  the  Com- 
mission school  near  Brockway  on 
March  29.  The  following  men  were 
selected: 


BARRY  D.  JONES,  McKeansburg,  is 
welcomed  to  the  Game  Commission's 
Training  School  near  Brockway  in  Jeffer- 
son County  by  Superintendent  Donald 
E.  Miller  and  Assistant  Superintendent 
Charles  M.  Laird  on  March  28. 


Donald  J.  Adams 

2735  Fifth  Avenue 

Altoona 

Thomas  C.  Barney 

R.  D.  1 

Petrolia 

Dean  C.  Beach 

237  East  Front  Street 

Berwick 

Richard  B.  Belding 

3655  Hereford  Road 

Wesleyville 

David  W.  Brown 

4 Academy  Street 

Wellsboro 

Clyde  Burkholder 

Route  1 

Stevens 

Richard  Clemence 

2927  Mary  Street 

Pittsburgh 

Ronald  G.  Clouser 

P.  0.  Box  184 

Pine  Grove  Mills 

James  R.  Fagan 

101  Penn  Street 

Huntingdon 

Jack  R.  Furlong 

R.  D.  5 

Kittanning 

Harold  D.  Harshbarger 

R.  D.  1 

McVeytown 

Barry  D.  Jones 

McKeansburg 

Samuel  E.  Lockerman 

103  N.  Highland  Avenue 

Cheswick 

James  D.  Mort 

1204  Church  Street 

Saxton 

Bennie  G.  Naunczek 

1612  Walnut  Street 

Berwick 

Stephen  L.  Opet 

635  Blackman  Street 

Wilkes-Barre 

Robert  J.  Rea 

R.  D.  2 

Franklin 

Ronald  E.  Schmuck 

Felton  Road,  R.  D.  3 

Red  Lion 

David  Sloan 

652  Sixth  Street 

Colver 

David  C.  Snyder 

R.  D.  1 

Cranesville 

Henry  G.  Stankewich 

816  Scott  Avenue 

Jeannette 

Ronald  Sutherland 

R.  D.  1,  5th  Street  Ext. 

Charleroi 

Ernest  L.  Taylor 

309  Garfield  Street 

West  Middlesex 

Thomas  C.  Wylie,  Jr. 

607  Pittsburgh  Street 

East  McKeesport 

Robert  L.  Yeakel 

R.  D.  1 

Coopersburg 

i 
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Photo  by  Edward  R.  Levy 

THE  14TH  ANNUAL  Delaware  County 
Field  and  Stream  Landowners-Sportsman 
Dinner,  March  15  in  Glen  Mills.  Guests 
were,  seated:  T.  A.  Reynolds,  Game  Com. 
SE  Div.  Sup.;  G.  Trembly,  Dep.  Ex.  Dir., 
Fish  Com.;  E.  Kenden,  President;  G. 
Bowers,  Dep.  Ex.  Dir.,  Game  Com. 
Standing:  G.  Harrison,  Editor,  GAME 
NEWS;  C.  Lentz,  Banquet  Chair.;  and 
Shorty  Manning,  MC. 


CONSERVATIONISTS  HONORED  at  tes- 
timonial dinner  in  Lackawanna  County. 
Left  to  right — Joseph  Rogona,  President 
of  the  Scranton  Rifle  and  Pistol  Club; 
honored  guests,  Mike  Rinaldi,  Roy  W. 
Trexler,  Norbert  J.  Molski,  Gene  Cole- 
man; and  Walter  Smith,  Toastmaster. 
The  dinner  was  held  February  20  at  the 
Taylor  Hose  House. 


Pennsylvania  Congressman  Saylor  Honored 
By  Wildlife  Federation 

Congressmen  John  P.  Saylor  (Pa.)  and  Wayne  N.  Aspinall  (Colo.)  were 
named  as  joint  winners  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation’s  “Conservationist 
of  the  Year”  Award  for  1964.  Their  selection  as  recipients  of  the  Federation’s 
top  honor  was  announced  at  the  organization’s  29th  annual  meeting  being 
held  at  the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel  in  the  nation’s  capital  on  March  6.  Both 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  were  presented  the  award  during 
the  President’s  Luncheon  and  were  introduced  to  convention  delegates  by 
Walter  L.  Mims,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  a member  of  the  Federation’s  Board 
of  Directors. 

In  making  its  highest  award,  the  Federation  cited  the  two  Congressional 
leaders  for  their  efforts  in  the  88th  Congress  to  enact  landmark  conservation 
legislation.  Mr.  Aspinall  was  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  while  Mr.  Saylor  was  the  ranking  minority  member.  Among 
other  accomplishments,  both  Congressmen  were  instrumental  in  the  passage 
of  such  historic  legislation  as  the  Wilderness  Act  and  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act. 


U.  S.  Duck  Shot  Down  Over  Eastern  Russia 

Soviet  authorities  have  sent  official  word  from  Moscow  of  the  death  of  a 
defector. 

Don  Lewis,  manager  of  the  Ruby  Valley  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Elk  County, 
was  notified  that  a pintail  duck  he  banded  four  years  ago  had  been  shot  in 
eastern  Russia. 

The  letter  from  A.  Vinokurov,  chief  of  the  bird  ringing  center  in  Moscow, 
added  the  duck  was  shot  May,  1962,  but  didn’t  explain  the  delay  in  writing. 
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FUTURE  FARMERS  OF  AMERICA 
WILDLIFE  HABITAT  IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT 
AWARD  WINNERS— 1964 

For  the  past  several  years  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  has  spon- 
sored a Wildlife  Habitat  Improvement  Project  for  Future  Farmers  of  America 
in  the  Commonwealth.  The  project  is  actually  a cooperative  program  of  both 
the  Game  Commission  and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Participating  students  complete  various  land  management  practices,  conduct 
winter  feeding  programs  for  game  and  also  carry  on  stream  improvement 
work.  Each  completed  phase  of  the  program  receives  a certain  amount  of 
points. 

Winners  for  the  1964  contest  are  as  follows: 


STATEWIDE 


Place 

Name 

School 

County 

Teacher 

Prize 

1st 

Larry  C.  Baker,  Jr. 

Williamsport  Tech 

Lycoming 

J.  G.  Sick 

$125 

2nd 

Donald  E.  Horne 

Forbes  Rd.  Joint 

Fulton 

A.  R.  Corman 

100 

3rd 

John  D.  Grove,  Jr. 

Cumberland  Valley 

Cumberland 

E.  Sealover 

75 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION 

1st 

Carl  Larson 

Brockway  Area  Jt. 

Jefferson 

G.  Miller 

50 

2nd 

Jay  Hillard 

Brockway  Area  Jt. 

Jefferson 

G.  Miller 

35 

3rd 

James  Wilson 

Cranberry  Area 

Venango 

G.  Morton 

25 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION 

1st 

Arley  Weaver 

Trinity  Joint 

Washington 

J.  Crosbie 

50 

2nd 

Jim  Porterfield 

Turkeyfoot  Valley 

Somerset 

R.  Wilson 

35 

3rd 

Alton  F.  Strong 

Penns  Manor  Jt. 

Indiana 

J.  Javomik 

25 

NORTHCENTRAL 

DIVISION 

1st 

Robert  Paucke 

Williamsport  Tech. 

Lycoming 

J.  G.  Sick 

50 

2nd 

Barry  Lumadue 

Clearfield  Area 

Clearfield 

W.  Mackereth 

35 

3rd 

Walter  Gormont 

Clearfield  Area 

Clearfield 

W.  Mackereth 

25 

SOUTHCENTRAL 

DIVISION 

1st 

Leland  Wilds 

Forbes  Rd.  Joint 

Fulton 

A.  Corman 

50 

2nd 

Marvin  V.  Cole 

So.  Huntingdon  Co. 

Huntingdon 

W.  Sheaffer 

35 

3rd 

Cliff  Goldsmith 

Chambersburg  Area 

Franklin 

W.  Robinson 

25 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION 

1st 

Larry  VanHorn 

Troy  Community  Jt. 

Bradford 

S.  Davey 

50 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION 

1st 

James  Lutz 

Hamburg  Area  Jt. 

Berks 

P.  Barnhart 

50 

2nd 

Edw.  Dellridge 

Oley  Valley  Jt. 

Berks 

C.  Blank 

35 

3rd 

William  Lutz 

Oley  Valley  Jt. 

Berks 

C.  Blank 

25 

Air  That  Sleeping  Bag 

A sleeping  bag  that  had  not  been  aired  after  dry  cleaning  almost  cost 
a 16-year-old  boy  his  life. 

The  boy  was  found  unconscious  in  his  sleeping  bag,  but  fortunately,  artificial 
respiration  was  applied  in  time  to  save  him.  His  sleeping  bag  had  been 
cleaned  in  a coin-operated  dry-cleaning  establishment  that  used  carbon 
tetrachloride.  It  had  not  been  aired  since  cleaning. 
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HUNTER  SAFETY 
EDUCATION  - 


Beaver  County  Sportsmen  Guide  Way  to  Safe  Hunting 


Photo  btj  Bob  Fritz,  News  Tribune,  Beaver  Falls 

"MAKE  SURE  that  safety  is  locked," 
Ray  Cearfoss,  Gun  Safety  Instructor  for 
the  Beaver  County  Conservation  League, 
reminds  young  shooters.  The  club  is  an 
active  participant  in  the  Game  Commis- 
sion's Hunter  Safety  Program. 

In  an  effort  to  help  reduce  firearm 
accidents  in  Pennsylvania,  the  sports- 
men of  Beaver  County  have  been 
teaching  the  safe  handling  of  firearms. 
The  cooperative  Hunter  Safety  Pro- 
gram with  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  has  been  organized  by 
the  Beaver  County  Conservation 
League,  and  most  of  the  nineteen 
affiliated  member  clubs  are  partici- 
pating. 

Some  member  clubs  have  donated 
to  the  cost  of  safe  hunting  films  to  be 


Pa.  Game  Commission 
Hunter  Safety  Certified 

To  Date: 

Instructors— 5,986 
Students— 72,430 


made  available  for  showing  at  hunter 
safety  classes.  “Trigger  Happy  Harry,” 
a well  received  film,  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  group.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  hunter  safety  course,  i 
classes  for  instructors  are  held  peri- 
odically at  county  sportsmen’s  clubs 
to  review  teaching  aids,  and  problems 
in  hunter  safety  training.  These  classes 
have  been  popular  with  excellent  at- 
tendance. 

Said  Raymond  W.  Cearfoss,  Chair- 
man of  Promotion  of  Safe  Gun  Han- 
dling for  the  Conservation  League, 
“the  schools  have  been  very  coopera- 
tive with  our  effort  to  teach  hunter 
safety,  and  reduce  accidents  caused 
by  firearms.  The  Northwestern  High 
School  of  Darlington  has  been  espe- 
cially cooperative.” 

Through  WBVP  radio  station,  the 
“Sportsmen’s  Corner”  has  given  the 
Hunter  Safety  Program  of  Beaver 
County  the  opportunity  to  reach  the 
public  four  times  a year.  Good  press 
relations  has  also  furnished  much  pub- 
licity to  the  safe  handling  of  firearms 
whenever  programs  are  set  up  for 
training. 

The  Beaver  County  Conservation 
League  has  accepted  the  responsibility  i 
of  safety,  and  has  taken  hunter  safety  | 
training  to  the  people  instead  of  wait- 
ing for  the  people  to  come  to  hunter 
safety. 

To  date,  over  two  thousand  boys 
and  girls  have  been  certified  as  safe 
hunters  in  the  county.  With  no  in- 
tention of  teaching  expert  marksman- 
ship, which  is  a separate  subject  re- 
quiring more  training,  the  group  has 
accepted  the  purpose  of  the  hunter  i 
safety  course.  The  youngster  is  given 
the  basic  hunter  information  which,  i 
if  practiced,  will  enable  him  to  avoid 
hunting  accidents. 
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Danny ’s  Flicker  Friend 

By  Don  Shiner 

Photos  by  the  Author 


NOT  far  from  the  porch  on  Danny’s 
home  there  stands  an  old  maple 
tree.  Lightning  struck  this  maple 
many  years  ago.  Now  the  uppermost 
part  remains  as  a stump  with  many 
branches  circumventing  the  trunk 
some  eighteen  feet  above  ground.  An 
occasional  squirrel,  chipmunk,  white- 
footed mouse,  and  opossum  play  in 
and  around  this  old  maple,  together 
with  a host  of  wild  birds  that  float  in 
from  outlying  farm  fields.  The  amount 
of  wildlife  that  sometimes  exists  in 
this  tree  gives  rise  to  the  thought  that 
the  nearest  town  must  be  at  least  a 
hundred  miles  away. 

This  old  maple  figured  in  a remark- 
able discovery  that  Danny  made  this 
day  in  early  May.  Rising  quite  early 
this  morning,  Danny  walked  out  upon 
the  porch  to  scan  the  sky  for  a pre- 
view of  the  weather.  Dark  clouds 
blotted  out  the  sun.  A whisper  of 
wind  stirred  through  the  trees.  Above 
the  sound  of  the  wind,  Danny  heard 
a soft,  melodious  “whee-chew,”  “whee- 
chew,”  “whee-chew”  song.  The  chorus 
came  from  the  century  old  maple 
tree.  Danny  saw  two  flickers,  perched 
on  opposing  limbs,  bobbing  heads  in 
an  up  and  down  fashion,  whistling 
the  strange  musical  conversation.  It 
was  spring. 

Danny  said  nothing  to  his  father 
about  the  woodpeckers  that  morning. 
Several  days  passed.  Then  the  wood- 
peckers staged  an  encore.  Seated  at 
the  breakfast  table,  Danny  heard  a 
loud  tapping  sound  coming  from  out- 
of-doors.  Pressing  his  face  close  to 
the  chilled  windowpane,  he  searched 
the  yard  for  the  noisemaker.  He  saw 
the  flicker.  The  bird  engaged  in  jack- 
hammering a hole  in  the  trunk  of  the 
old  maple  tree.  Sawdust  dribbled 
down  like  quiet  flakes  of  snow. 


DANNY  PHOTOGRAPHS  the  flicker  as 
it  builds  a nest  in  the  century-old  maple 
tree. 


The  hammering  noise  continued  at 
a fairly  constant  tempo  throughout 
the  day.  By  evening,  the  flagstone 
walk,  beneath  the  tree,  was  sprinkled 
with  wood  chips,  like  shreds  of  coco- 
nut topping  a frosty  cake  icing.  The 
hammering  sound  continued  for  sev- 
eral days  as  the  flicker  arrived  on 
schedule  at  the  breakfast  hour.  Danny 
grew  accustomed  to  the  pecking  noise 
and  when,  this  day,  it  subsided,  a 
disturbing  emptiness  crept  over  him 
and  the  outdoors. 

He  walked  out  upon  the  porch, 
leaned  against  the  banister  to  locate 
the  whereabouts  of  the  feathered  ten- 
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ant.  The  oval  shaped  hole  was  clearly 
visible  in  the  old  maple  trunk,  for 
buds  had  not  yet  unfolded  in  leaves. 
As  he  studied  the  excavation,  out 
popped  a stainy-brown  head  with 
dark  beady  eyes  and  a beak  laden 
with  wood  chips.  The  bird  had  moved 
inside  the  tree  to  continue  its  excavat- 
ing work. 

Danny  told  his  father  about  the 
woodpecker  that  was  carving  a hole 
in  the  backyard  tree. 

“It’s  building  a nest,  Son,”  his  father 
explained.  “Since  you  and  the  flicker 
are  destined  to  be  ‘nestdoor’  neigh- 
bors, perhaps  we  should  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  this  bird.” 

Father  thumbed  through  the  pages 
of  a book,  selected  from  the  library 
shelf,  until  he  found  references  to 
this  woodpecker.  He  read  aloud  to 
Danny  that  the  flicker  is  found  quite 
abundantly  across  North  America. 
“Yellow  hammer,”  “golden  winged 
woodpecker,”  “wake-up  bird,”  and 
“yawker  bird’’  are  a few  of  the  many 
names  by  which  it  is  known.  Unlike 
the  majority  of  woodpeckers,  the 
flickers  find  most  of  their  food  on  the 
ground,  three-fifths  of  which  consists 
of  ants  and  termites.  He  continued 
to  explain  that  flickers  punch  new 
holes  each  spring  in  tree  trunks  or 
limbs  to  serve  as  nests.  The  floor  of 
the  excavation  is  lined  with  fine  chips 
ripped  from  the  sides  of  the  cavity. 
Four  to  nine  glossy  white  eggs  are 
laid  upon  this  coarse  mattress.  Young 
flickers  are  hatched  naked  and  for  a 
week  or  so,  they  are  no  beauty  pag- 
eant winners. 

Recorded  Activities 

Danny  and  his  father  set  up  a tri- 
pod, camera  with  telephoto  lens  to 
record  the  activities  of  this  forest  bird. 
During  the  ensuing  days,  the  two  bird 
watchers  made  several  exposures  of 
the  parent  birds  alighting  on  the 
threshold  of  the  apartment  within  the 
old  tree  trunk.  Almost  two  weeks 
passed  before  they  caught  sight  of 
the  babies.  Leaves,  by  this  time,  had 


unfolded  and  almost  obscured  the 
cavity  from  view. 

When  mother  arrived  this  day, 
three  hungry  beaks  popped  out  of  the 
tree  hole  to  grab  the  parceled  out  bits 
of  food.  The  family  paid  no  attention 
to  the  metallic  click  of  the  camera 
shutter.  Soon  the  mother  bird  sailed 
across  the  farm  fields  on  extended 
wings.  She  had  no  more  than  dis- 
appeared from  view  when  a large 
starling  arrived.  This  bird  climbed 
directly  into  the  flicker  nest.  The  two 
cameramen  were  startled  at  this  new 
turn  of  events.  Did  the  starling  hear 
young  voices  within  the  tree  and  feel 
compelled  to  investigate?  Did  it  have 
some  sinister  motive  in  mind  for  the 
baby  yawker  birds?  After  several  min- 
utes of  quiet  waiting,  the  starling 
emerged  and  flew  away. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  the  star- 
ling visited  the  flicker  household  at 
regular  intervals.  Once  the  starling 
and  flicker  arrived  simultaneously. 
Both  climbed  into  the  nest!  A great 
outburst  of  scolding  and  chattering 
followed.  Feathers  floated  softly  to 
earth.  Dense  foliage  obscured  the 
skirmish  from  view.  Finally  the  battle 
subsided.  Both  birds  departed  and 
neither  returned  that  day. 

Meanwhile,  Father  explained  that 
nature  appears  to  have  a well  thought 
out  plan  which  includes  flickers  dig- 
ging new  nest  cavities  each  year.  The 
old  cavities  become  vacant  apartments 
for  other  wild  birds  and  animals  less 
adapted  to  chisel  work.  In  moves  the 
wood  duck,  sparrow,  among  others,  to 
set  up  housekeeping.  Squirrels  also 
take  command  of  the  cavities,  filling 
these  warehouses  with  acorns  and  nuts 
for  the  winter. 

Father  told  of  an  instance  when  he 
found  a blue  jay  working  feverishly  to 
pitch  nuts  from  an  old  flicker  cavity. 
It  wasn’t  long  before  a gray  squirrel 
appeared  on  the  scene.  It  barked 
words  of  scorn  fiercely  when  it  dis- 
covered most  or  all  of  the  nuts  were 
spilled  on  the  ground! 

For  more  than  a week  the  starling’s 
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FROM  THE  OLD  MAPLE  TREE  came 
the  sound  of  a woodpecker  cutting  a hole 
in  the  old  trunk. 


performance  remained  a deep  mys- 
tery. There  was  no  telling  whether 
both  birds  were  raising  babies  in  the 
tree  cavity.  Soon  all  activity  subsided. 
Neither  bird  appeared.  Determined  to 
learn  the  answer,  Father  climbed  the 
tree  and  sawed  the  upper  portion  of 
the  old  trunk.  Lowering  this  short 
length  of  trunk  to  the  ground,  Danny 
set  to  work  splitting  the  log  in  half 
with  wedge  and  hammer. 

Much  to  their  dismay,  they  dis- 
covered the  nest  cavity  curved  down 
into  the  trunk  and  measured  a full 
fifteen  inches  in  depth.  Pieces  of  both 
white  and  blue  shells  lay  on  the 
matted  shavings.  The  white  frag- 
ments, according  to  the  color  plate  in 
the  encyclopedia,  belonged  to  the 
flicker.  The  blue  shell  fragments  be- 
longed to  the  starling.  Both  birds 
raised  families  in  the  nest  simultane- 
ously! The  flicker  undoubtedly  served 
1 as  host,  feeding  and  caring  for  both 
1 sets  of  youngsters.  The  lazy  starling 
! put  in  only  an  occasional  appearance. 
’ Father  recalled  reading  that  starlings 
frequently  lay  eggs  in  other  house- 
' holds  and  let  the  other  parents  raise 
) the  baby  starlings. 

They  photographed  the  cross  sec- 
1 tion  of  the  old  nest  cavity.  In  the 
1 process,  Father  related  how  he  once 
• encountered  a tree  which  contained 
: five  flicker  holes  spaced  like  eyelets 
in  a boot,  while  deer  hunting.  The 
s holes  appeared  deserted  until  he 
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IN  THE  MEANTIME  a big  starling  also 
began  visiting  the  flicker  home. 


tapped  the  rifle  stock  against  the 
trunk.  Out  popped  three  squirrels  all 
from  different  apartments! 

Father  explained  that  some  natural- 
ists look  upon  the  flicker  as  a catalyst, 
helping  nature  rid  the  forest  of  old 
trees,  in  making  room  for  new  seed- 
lings to  grow.  Healthy  tree  bark  sheds 
weather  and  fungi  infections.  Then 
flickers  move  in  to  cut  deep  incisions 
through  the  bark  for  nests  in  which  to 
raise  youngsters.  Now  the  tree  in- 
terior is  vulnerable  to  fungi  and  open 
to  weather.  Fungus  spores  take  root 
and  spread  throughout  the  trunk, 
roots  and  branches.  Gradually  the  tree 
rots  and  finally  crumbles  into  dust  on 
the  forest  floor.  The  flicker  has  thus 
served  nature  in  rejuvenating  the  for- 
est. In  a sense,  Father  explained,  the 
“whee-chew,”  “whee-chew”  song, 
heard  during  early  spring,  signals  a 
beginning  to  a long  chain  of  events 
that  ends  in  the  tree’s  decay. 

Danny  was  not  quite  sure  he  under- 
stood how  all  this  came  about.  Yet 
the  tone  of  Father’s  voice  indicated 
that  flickers  play  an  important  and 
purposeful  role  in  nature. 

It  came  to  pass  that  Danny  looked 
upon  pecking  noises,  that  rang 
through  quiet  woodlands,  with  new 
interest.  He  knew  the  sound  signaled 
an  eventual  increase  in  the  wood- 
pecker population.  It  also  meant  more 
apartment  houses  available  to  less 
fortunate  birds  and  squirrels. 
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To  Maintain  a Field  Range  . . . 


Save  That  Straw 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  by  the  Author 


ACROSS  the  country  archers  are 
plinking  away  at  little  black  dots 
which  represent  the  center  of  the 
target  on  hundreds  of  field  courses. 
And,  although  there  is  much  that 
goes  into  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing a field  course,  such  as  refreshment 
stands,  shooting  stakes,  targets,  etc., 
the  most  important  part  of  the  range 
is  simply  a bale  of  straw. 

We  might  better  correct  that  to 
read  “many  bales  of  straw.”  For  it 
takes  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  60  bales  to  provide  target 
backing,  or  target  butts,  on  the  regular 
28-target  range.  The  actual  number 
of  bales  is  determined  by  the  wishes 
and  the  finances  of  the  club  members. 
But  one  thing  is  certain,  behind  every 
good  target  is  a good  bale  of  straw. 

There  are  other  materials  such  as 
excelsior  and  wood  shavings  which 
make  an  even  better  target.  However, 
from  a practical  standpoint  straw  is 
the  easiest  and  the  most  economical 
material  available  for  the  average 
archery  club.  There  are  a number  of 
reasons  for  this. 

No  club  is  too  far  from  farming 
country  across  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  club  can  usually  buy  the 
bales  directly  from  the  farmer  at  a 
better  price  than  if  they  are  pur- 
chased directly  from  a feed  mill  or 
farm  supply  house.  The  smart  opera- 
tors will  contact  a farmer  in  advance 
and  order  bales  before  harvest  time. 


RA/ /av 
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FROM  THE  BOWSTRING  • 


Since  baling  machines  can  be  adjusted 
to  provide  bales  of  various  size  and : SI 
compactness,  the  club  can  actually  !11 
have  the  bales  made  to  order.  This  is  r 
no  problem  for  the  farmer  since  straw 
is  sold  by  the  pound  in  most  areas. 

Another  advantage  of  straw  is  in  . 
the  fact  that  it  is  easier  to  transport. 
Some  target  ranges  are  situated  in  , 
rather  remote  woodland  areas.  The  j 
most  interesting  ranges  have  the  area 
interspersed  with  gullies,  hills  and 
streams.  Some  target  sites  are  inac-  f 
cessible  by  vehicle  and  it  is  necessary 
to  carry  the  bales  by  hand  for  con-  . 
siderable  distances.  This  precludes  g‘ 
the  use  of  heavy  material  on  some  „ 
ranges.  On  the  more  open  ranges  it 
is  possible  to  transport  target  material  / 
directly  to  the  site  by  use  of  truck  or 
jeep. 

The  most  important  thing  to  con- 
sider in  setting  up  a range,  whether  3 
it  is  a one-target  deal  in  the  back-  g 
yard  or  a full  28-target  field  course— 
the  bales  must  be  tight. 

There  is  nothing  more  discouraging  j,, 

TIGHTLY  BOUND  bales  combined  with L 
a permanent  cover  greatly  increase  the 
life  of  the  target  backstop.  A setup  like 
this  will  last  for  many  years. 
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SIMPLE  TAR  PAPER  covering  will  not 
last  a long  time,  but  is  much  better  than 
nothing.  Wire  strands  prevent  the  paper 
from  blowing  away. 

than  to  see  arrow  feathers  disappear 
through  the  five  ring  and  go  bouncing 
off  the  rocks  behind  or  end  up  in  a 
tree.  Not  only  does  this  upset  the 
shooter,  it  upsets  the  score.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  the  next  shoot  at  any 
club  that  does  not  provide  tight  target 
bales  will  have  a small  attendance. 

Although  it  is  possible  to  provide 
fairly  tight  bales  right  in  the  harvest 
field,  no  baling  machine  can  do  the 
complete  job.  It  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide tight  bales  which  will  stop  arrows 
from  the  most  powerful  bows  and  to 
weather  the  storms  to  which  these 
open  ranges  are  subjected. 

This  business  of  powerful  bows  is  a 
point  to  consider  when  setting  up  a 
field  course.  Although  regular  target 
shooters  traditionally  use  light  bows, 
bow  hunters  more  frequently  mingle 
with  them  on  the  open  ranges  than  on 
the  regular  target  line.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  find  many  bows  from  40 
to  60  pounds  being  used  by  bow 
hunters.  They  want  to  sharpen  up 
their  eye  and  build  their  muscles  prior 
to  the  hunting  season.  Constant 
pounding  of  arrows  into  the  target 
area  will  soon  chew  the  straw  bale 
apart  unless  the  straw  is  tightly 
packed. 

It  is  not  known  where  the  gadget 
originated,  but  an  excellent  tool  for 
tightening  bales  can  be  made  at  very 
little  expense.  It  simply  involves  the 
use  of  two  pipes  which  are  welded 
together  in  a “T”  so  that  the  one  pipe 
forms  a handle  for  the  other.  Such  a 


tool  is  illustrated  with  this  article. 
Any  welding  shop  can  join  the  two 
pieces  of  pipe  together  for  you.  Once 
the  tool  is  welded  together,  it  only  re- 
mains to  drill  a hole  completely 
through  both  sides  of  the  long  pipe 
about  one  inch  from  the  end  opposite 
the  handle  itself. 

There  are  still  a few  farmers  who 
use  wire  to  form  their  straw  bales. 
However,  most  today  use  binder  twine 
which  is  a cheap,  loosely  twisted  cord. 
Neither  is  strong  enough  to  hold  the 
straw  as  tight  as  is  required  for  a 
good  target  backing.  Consequently,  a 
much  heavier  wire,  such  as  clothes 
line  wire,  will  do  the  trick. 

Usually  at  least  two  wires  are  used 
for  each  bale.  The  wire  is  wrapped 
around  the  bale  in  approximately  the 
same  position  as  the  original  binder 
twine  or  wire.  A loop  is  formed  in  one 
end  of  the  heavy  wire  and  the  end  of 
the  wire  should  be  wrapped  around 
the  main  shank  for  several  turns.  A 
simple  hook  should  be  formed  in  the 
opposite  end  of  the  wire  by  bending 
it  back  about  eight  inches  from  the 
end.  It  is  important  that  sufficient 
wire  be  provided  when  cutting  so  that 
both  the  loop  and  the  hook  can  be 
formed. 

How  to  Operate 

To  operate  the  tool,  wrap  the  wire 
around  the  bale  so  that  the  hook  and 
the  loop  meet.  Insert  the  hook  through 
the  loop.  Then  insert  the  end  of  the 
hook  through  the  two  holes  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  baling  tool.  Start  turning 
the  tool  away  from  the  loop  so  that  the 
hook  end  wraps  around  the  pipe.  This 
will  draw  the  pipe  against  the  loop 
permitting  you  to  put  tremendous 
pressure  on  the  wire  and  the  straw 
will  be  tightly  compressed. 

When  sufficient  compression  is  at- 
tained, with  your  left  hand  take  hold 
of  the  tool  close  to  the  point  where 
the  wire  is  wrapped  around  its  end. 
With  a quick  motion,  throw  your 
weight  against  the  tool  so  that  the 
wire  is  suddenly  reversed.  This  will 
cause  a kink  in  the  wire  and  hold  it  in 
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the  loop  while  you  continue  to  roll 
the  tool  in  the  same  direction— which 
now  unwraps  the  wire.  When  it  is  en- 
tirely unwrapped,  slip  the  end  from 
the  pipe  and  tuck  it  several  times 
under  and  around  the  wire  binding 
the  bale  so  that  it  does  not  come 
loose. 

You  will  note  that  the  original  wire 
or  twine  on  the  bale  now  hangs  quite 
loosely  to  indicate  that  you  have  com- 
pressed the  straw  considerably  more 
than  it  was  done  by  the  machine  in 
the  field. 

This  is  done  to  each  bale  separately. 
When  the  target  butt  is  erected,  some 
archers  prefer  to  bind  the  number  of 
bales  together  with  a couple  strands 
of  wire  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
bale  itself  is  compressed.  This  will 
hold  the  bales  together  and  provide 
a more  solid  backstop. 

Despite  all  the  work  you  have  gone 
to,  it  must  be  realized  that  straw  is 
still  nothing  more  than  dried  wheat 
stalks.  And,  it  is  perishable.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  important  that  the  target 
backstop  be  protected  from  the  ele- 
ments. This  is  done  in  a great  number 
of  ways. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  straw 
will  rot  if  exposed  to  too  much  mois- 

TWISTING DEVICE  makes  bales  more 
able  to  withstand  the  constant  pounding 
of  many  arrows.  Necessary  material  con- 
sists of  a few  feet  of  scrap  pipe. 


ture,  there  is  another  important  con- 
sideration. During  the  cold  months, 
absorbed  moisture  will  freeze.  The 
target  will  retain  its  moisture  until  the 
spring  thaws  will  rot  the  straw. 

Once  the  backstop  becomes  frozen, 
it  represents  a potential  danger.  There 
was  an  instance  at  the  Berwick  Arch- 
ery Club  in  which  a frozen  backstop 
fell  on  one  of  the  club  members  as  he 
was  attempting  to  withdraw  his  ar- 
rows. He  tried  to  jump  clear  but  the 
falling  bales  caught  his  leg,  snapping 
the  bone.  He  was  on  crutches  for 
most  of  a year  after  infection  set  in. 
This  could  present  an  even  greater 
hazard  to  children  who  might  romp 
around  the  range  during  the  off 
months  when  club  members  are  not 
present  to  keep  them  from  danger. 

Kinds  of  Shelters 

Many  different  types  of  shelters  can 
be  provided  for  the  butts,  some  of 
which  are  illustrated  here.  One  of  the 
easiest  and  least  expensive  forms  of 
cover  is  simply  a sheet  of  roofing 
paper.  This  has  its  drawbacks  in  the 
fact  that  it  tears  easily  and  the  sup- 
porting wires  might  be  pulled  through 
the  paper.  Some  clubs  build  a com- 
plete shelter  of  wood  over  the  target 
and  this  in  turn  is  covered  with  roof- 
ing paper.  Others  simply  make  a roof 
and  fasten  it  directly  on  top  of  the 
straw  butt. 

Since  arrow  protection  is  a major 
consideration,  some  clubs  nail  old  in- 
ner tubes  or  halves  of  automobile  tires 
to  all  exposed  wooden  surfaces.  Ar- 
rows hitting  the  rubber  will  usually 
bounce  off  or  penetrate  only  a very 
short  distance. 

To  the  uninitiated,  a total  target 
station  on  an  archery  field  range  looks 
like  a very  simple  thing  to  erect. 
However,  those  who  have  worked  to 
establish  a proper  field  course  are 
aware  of  the  many  pitfalls  and  the 
labor  involved  in  erecting  targets 
which  will  take  the  constant  pounding 
from  thousands  of  fast-moving  arrows. 
Few  can  appreciate  the  great  effort  to 
which  archers  go— to  save  that  straw. 
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The  Process  . . . 


Stock  Making  Fundamentals 

By  Don  Lewis 


Photos  by  the  Author 


THE  crack  of  the  270  shattered  the 
stillness  of  the  summer  evening 
and  sent  its  grumbling  echoes  through- 
out the  surrounding  hills.  The  shooter 
studied  his  target  through  the  spotting 
scope,  rose,  removed  the  empty  case 
and  flung  it  in  anger  toward  the  dis- 
tant target.  With  disgust  and  concern 
accentuating  his  features,  he  stepped 
back  from  the  benchrest  and  with  a 
Itrace  of  bitterness  in  his  voice  said, 
Take  a look.” 

Seeing  two  large  erratic  five-shot 
groups  on  his  targets  was  a depress- 
ing sight  and  did  seem  to  prove  that 
he  had  a problem  rifle  even  though 
he  had  invested  nearly  ninety  dollars 
in  having  it  remodeled.  If  looks  meant 
anything,  this  rifle  should  be  in  a class 
by  itself.  Freshly  blued  and  decked 
out  in  a brand-new  bird’s-eye  maple 
stock,  it  demanded  attention.  The  high 
quality  scope  added  to  its  poise  and 
gave  it  the  appearance  of  a superb 
rifle. 

But  with  all  its  beauty,  so  far  it 
hadn’t  shot  worth  a plugged  nickel. 
The  best  group  either  one  of  us  had 
fired  was  slightly  over  four  inches  at 
100  yards.  It  wasn’t  too  hard  for  me 
to  understand  how  my  customer  felt. 

We  checked  out  a variety  of  little 
things  that  can  contribute  to  a rifle’s 
poor  performance,  but  found  nothing 
to  warrant  the  poor  groups.  Finally, 
I removed  the  action  and  barrel  from 
the  stock  and  was  surprised  to  see 
what  seemed  to  be  a very  poor  job  of 
iinletting.  It  was  evident  that  someone 
, had  taken  more  time  dressing  up  the 
« outside  than  he  had  in  bedding  the 
: rifle  properly.  The  nicks  and  chops 
gave  proof  of  speed  and  unconcern, 
and  close  examination  of  the  barrel 


RANDALL  FREDERICKS  of  West  Kit- 
tanning and  the  author  discuss  the  im- 
portance of  proper  bedding.  The  veteran 
stock  maker  maintains  that  inletting  is 
far  more  important  than  outside  appear- 
ance. 

Close  examination  of  the  barrel 
and  action  showed  tight  spots  along 
the  edges.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that 
anyone  capable  of  doing  such  excel- 
lent work  on  the  outside  could  be 
satisfied  with  such  poor  craftsmanship 
on  the  more  important  inside  work. 

My  good  fortune  lay  in  the  fact 
that  I have  a friend  with  over  30 
years’  experience  in  stock  making. 
This  was  a problem  for  him,  and  I 
was  confident  that  after  he  had  fin- 
ished with  it,  the  rifle’s  shooting  qual- 
ities would  be  comparable  with  its 
looks. 

Randall  Fredericks  of  West  Kittan- 


ning  knows  wood.  Besides  working 
with  stocks  for  many  years,  he  spent 
most  of  his  working  years  as  foreman 
of  a large  lumber  company.  He  ranks 
as  a craftsman  in  wood,  and  his  fin- 
ished work  shows  every  mark  of  a 
person  who  not  only  knows  what  he  is 
doing,  but  who  also  takes  the  time  to 
do  it  properly.  His  concern  about  the 
270  was  sincere;  without  criticism,  he 
re-worked  the  stock,  glass  bedded  it, 
and  today  the  rifle  is  a superbly  ac- 
curate outfit. 

Randall  is  known  affectionately  as 
“Pap,”  and  the  name  comes  naturally 
to  all  of  us  young  gun  fanciers  as 
though  he  were  our  real  father.  Since 
he  is  continually  helping  someone  with 
a gun  problem  or  a stock  job,  I felt  he 
would  be  happy  to  share  with  all  of 
us  some  of  the  inside  knowledge 
about  stocking  a rifle.  When  I ap- 
proached him  on  the  matter,  his  quick 
answer  was,  “Anytime  you’re  ready, 
1 am. 

If  you  are  a beginner  and  want  to 
stock  your  own  rifle,  Pap  suggests  the 


THE  TANG  is  a most  important  point  of 
contact.  A slight  amount  of  clearance  is 
necessary  to  prevent  splitting. 


first  thing  to  consider  is  the  type  of 
wood  you  want:  walnut,  myrtle 

wood,  maple  or  even  cherry  and  any 
grade  from  utility  to  AA.  Walnut  is 
probably  your  best  type  to  begin  with 
since  it  is  easier  to  work  and  the  least 
expensive. 

The  next  item  to  consider  is  the 
type  of  stock  you  want  on  your  rifle. 
Pap’s  advice  here  is  to  start  with  a 
simple,  plain  stock  for  your  first  job. 
Don’t  try  to  get  too  much  gingerbread 
on  your  stock.  Fancy  cheekpieces  and 
pistol  grips  are  confusing  to  work 
with  and  will  discourage  the  beginner 
since  he  won’t  be  able  to  work  them 
out  right.  For  your  first  attempt,  buy 
an  inexpensive  blank. 

When  you  order  your  stock  blank, 
order  the  proper  amount  of  inletting 
screws  for  your  particular  rifle.  Some 
rifles  will  use  only  one  and  others  will 
need  two,  and  they  are  a must  in 
every  stock  job.  When  you  receive 
your  blank,  you  will  find  that  the 
manufacturer  has  pre-shaped  it  and 
has  semi-inletted  it.  In  other  words, 
instead  of  getting  just  a roughly 
shaped  piece  of  wood,  you  will  re- 
ceive a blank  that  has  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  inletting  done  for  you.  The 
early  stoekmaker  spent  hours  in  goug- 
ing out  everything. 

Tool  Box  Not  Needed 

To  stock  your  own  rifle,  you  won’t 
need  a carpenter’s  box  of  tools.  Some 
of  the  essential  things  will  be:  several 
sizes  and  shapes  of  wood  files,  a Yi" 
flat  wood  chisel  and  one  I2"  curved 
wood  chisel.  Along  with  these  you 
will  use  a wood  rasp,  scraping  knife, 
sandpaper  of  various  sizes,  and  a 
small  bottle  of  Prussian  blue. 

Pap  pointed  out  that  the  most  com- 
mon error  in  stocking  a rifle  is  start- 
ing with  the  outside  work  before  the 
inside  work  has  been  finished.  On 
rifles  such  as  Springfields,  Krags,  and 
Mausers  the  magazine  assembly  is  the 
first  part  to  be  inletted,  but  on  Rem- 
ington 721  or  722  along  with  the  Win- 
chester 54  and  70  that  do  not  have  a 
box  magazine,  the  barrel  and  action 
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will  be  inletted  first.  Using  a Mauser 
for  an  example,  the  first  job  is  to  inlet 
the  magazine  assembly.  Put  a very 
light  coat  of  Prussian  blue  evenly  on 
all  parts  of  the  assembly  that  will 
touch  the  wood  and  then  press  the 
assembly  into  the  precut  opening.  The 
magazine  assembly  will  be  too  large 
and  you  will  have  to  remove  some  of 
the  wood  from  both  sides  of  the  open- 
ing. Your  bluing  will  show  where  the 
“high  spots”  are,  and  these  can  be  re- 
moved by  filing  or  scraping.  Repeat 
this  operation  as  many  times  as  re- 
quired to  seat  the  assembly  properly  in 
the  wood.  In  all  your  inletting  on  the 
entire  stock,  it  will  seldom  be  neces- 
sary to  take  any  wood  off  the  bottom. 
The  manufacturer  has  made  these  cuts 
to  the  correct  depth.  As  you  gently 
push  the  assembly  into  place,  always 
keep  it  straight.  Don’t  allow  one  end 
to  seat  before  the  other.  Sink  the  mag- 
azine assembly  into  the  wood  evenly 
and  keep  sighting  along  it  to  make 
certain  your  cuts  are  square  with  the 
metal.  Don’t  force  it  into  the  wood, 
but  gently  push  it  in  as  far  as  it  will  go 
and  then  remove  it  with  a blow  or 
straight  pull,  and  the  bluing  will  dis- 
tinctly point  out  where  the  tight  spots 
are.  When  it  is  finally  in  place,  the 
magazine  assembly  should  seat  firmly 
on  the  bottom  of  the  cut  and  should 
jnot  rock  in  any  direction.  It  may  take 
an  entire  evening  or  more  to  seat  it, 
but  knowing  it  is  correctly  in  place 
will  more  than  repay  you  for  the  time 
involved. 

With  the  magazine  assembly  still  in 
the  wood,  put  the  required  number 
of  inletting  screws  through  the  as- 
sembly and  start  them  into  the  action. 
Again  apply  a very  light  and  even 
coat  of  bluing  over  the  entire  portion 
of  the  barrel  and  action  that  will  con- 
tact the  wood  and  pull  the  barreled 
action  down  against  the  wood  using 
the  inletting  screws.  It  is  likely  that 
the  receiver  will  touch  first,  and  the 
barrel  will  be  somewhat  above  the 
forearm  of  the  stock.  Work  the  re- 
ceiver into  the  wood  until  the  barrel 
is  resting  against  the  whole  length  of 
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THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  area  in  proper 
bedding  is  the  contact  area  of  the  recoil 
lug.  This  is  the  area  that  absorbs  the 
"kick,"  and  the  fit  here  is  critical. 

the  stock.  Most  of  the  precut  channels 
are  considerably  smaller  than  the  bar- 
rel and,  in  order  to  permit  the  barrel 
to  sink  evenly  with  the  receiver,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  remove  some  of  the 
excess  wood.  Using  a pencil  or  scriber, 
mark  a line  the  length  of  the  barrel 
on  both  sides  and  at  an  angle  to  fit 
the  contour  of  the  barrel.  With  your 
curved  chisel  and  then  with  sandpaper 
around  a short  piece  of  I2"  pipe— slid- 
ing it  back  and  forth  in  the  channel- 
remove  the  necessary  amount  of  wood 
slowly  and  evenly.  As  the  whole  as- 
sembly sinks  deeper  into  the  stock, 
the  recoil  lug  on  the  receiver  will  con- 
tact the  mortised  lug.  Of  the  cuts  you 
will  make  during  the  entire  stocking 
job,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  most  im- 
portant. With  the  lug  on  the  receiver 
pulled  firmly  against  the  lug  in  the 
stock,  you  can  tap  the  barrel  a mod- 
erate blow  directly  over  the  lug,  and 
this  will  leave  a sharply  defined  line 
and  will  show  you  how  much  wood 
will  have  to  be  removed.  Bear  in  mind 
that  this  is  the  only  place  in  the  en- 
tire stock  that  should  absorb  the  re- 
coil, and,  for  that  reason  alone,  the 
lug  on  the  rifle  should  rest  firmly  and 
evenly  up  against  the  lug  in  the  stock 
in  a manner  that  will  not  permit  any 
backward  motion.  As  you  remove  the 
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wood  from  the  lug,  angle  your  chisel 
and  cut  forward.  You  will  have  to 
check  your  work  again  and  again  to 
avoid  taking  too  much.  Since  this  is  a 
very  important  cut,  be  sure  to  take  all 
the  time  necessary  to  obtain  a square 
even  cut.  If  too  much  wood  is  taken 
from  this  lug,  the  recoil  of  the  rifle 
will  in  time  crack  the  lug  in  the  stock 
and  probably  split  the  top  of  the  stock 
at  the  rear  tang  of  the  receiver.  If  all 
goes  well  for  you,  the  barrel  will  lie 
in  a straight  line  in  the  wood,  and  the 
receiver  will  fit  snugly  without  any 
movement.  Improper  cutting  of  the 
recoil  lug  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
errors  in  stocking  a rifle. 

Split  Stocks 

Many  stocks  are  split  due  to  poor 
cutting  of  the  recoil  lug.  It  is  im- 
portant to  leave  a tiny  gap  around  the 
receiver  tang  about  the  thickness  of  a 
postcard.  This  will  prevent  the  tang 
from  being  forced  back  against  the 
stock  and  splitting  it.  By  now  you 
have  nearly  finished  the  inletting  of 
the  magazine  assembly  and  the  barrel 
and  receiver.  For  added  safety,  it 
might  be  a good  idea  to  apply  a light 
coat  of  bluing  on  all  the  metal  parts 
and  check  the  entire  assembly  again. 
If  tight  spots  are  noticed,  always 
work  from  the  bottom  up  when  re- 
moving them.  If  you  do  it  this  way, 
you  will  cut  down  on  the  danger  of 
taking  unnecessary  wood  from  the  top 
edge  and  having  an  ugly  gap  along 
the  top  part  of  your  stock.  When 
everything  is  in  its  place,  and  all  the 
screws  are  tight,  strike  the  muzzle 
with  a mallet  to  simulate  recoil  and 
check  the  entire  stock  for  places  the 
bluing  indicates  the  recoil  was  ab- 
sorbed. 

As  far  as  the  barrel  channel  goes, 
for  the  beginner  it  would  be  easier 
for  him  to  “free  float”  the  barrel.  This 
is  accomplished  by  removing  all  the 
wood  from  around  the  barrel  so  it 
does  not  touch  the  wood  from  the  re- 
coil lug  out  to  the  end  of  the  fore- 
arm. The  thickness  of  a piece  of  paper 
is  enough  clearance  between  the  bar- 


rel and  forearm.  If  you  don’t  want  to . 
do  this,  make  certain  that  the  barrel 
rests  evenly  along  the  channel  in  the 
stock  with  no  high  spots  pushing  up 
against  it.  There  should  be  only  a 
gentle  pressure  against  the  barrel. 

On  the  outside,  begin  with  number 
80  sandpaper  and  sand  with  the  grain 
and  never  across  the  stock.  When  the 
rough  sanding  is  finished,  use  number 
240  paper  and  again  sand  with  the 
grain.  By  running  a damp  cloth  over 
the  stock,  the  grain  in  the  wood  will 
rise.  Hold  immediately  over  a mod- 
erate heat  until  it  is  completely  dry 
and  then  sand  with  a very  fine  paper. 
You  can  repeat  this  operation  several 
times.  When  you  are  satisfied  that 
you  have  finished  sanding,  immedi- 
ately apply  a stock  filler  such  as  water- 
proof varnish.  Do  not  use  linseed  oil 
since  varnish  will  not  stick  to  it.  Let 
the  filler  dry  for  about  48  hours  and 
sand  again  very  lightly  with  a fine 
paper.  When  this  has  been  done,  ap- 
ply a stock  finish  and  let  stand  for  72 
hours  or  more;  repeat  this  operation  4 
to  6 times  or  until  all  the  wood  pores 
are  filled. 

An  Oil  Finish 

If  you  desire  an  oil  finish,  use  some- 
thing like  Lin  Speed  and  follow  the 
directions  closely. 

Another  thing  to  remember  is  that 
all  the  tools  must  be  sharp  and  if  you 
don’t  exercise  great  care,  you  may 
receive  a severe  cut. 

This  is  one  man’s  way  to  stock  a 
rifle.  Each  stocker  will  differ  in  some 
phases  of  it,  but  if  you  follow  these 
directions,  you  should  end  up  with  a 
nice  looking  rifle  and  one  that  will 
shoot  well,  also.  Don’t  rush  it;  take  as 
much  time  as  needed.  Pap  Freder- 
icks believes  that  patience  is  as  much 
a requirement  in  stocking  a rifle  as 
skill,  and  his  philosophy  is  that  the 
first  stock  job  will  either  thoroughly 
turn  you  against  the  thought  of  ever 
attempting  another  one  or  that  it  will 
ignite  a flame  within  you  that  will  be 
burning  years  from  now  as  brightly 
as  today.  . . . 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.  O.  Box  1567 

South  Office  Building,  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 


M.  J.  GOLDEN  ...  Executive  Director 

GLENN  L.  BOWERS  Deputy  Executive  Director 

JOHN  M.  SMITH  Comptroller 


Division  of  Administration 

ROBERT  S.  LICHTENBERGER  Chief 

Division  of  Research 

HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS  Chief 

Division  of  Land  Management 

C.  C.  FREEBURN  Chief 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

THOS.  F.  BELL  Chief 

Division  of  Minerals 

JOHN  B.  SEDAM  Chief 

Division  of  Propagation 

RALPH  E.  BRITT  Chief 

Division  of  Information  and  Education 

ROY  W.  TREXLER  Chief 


FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION-Lester  E.  Sheaffer,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  RcL,  Franklin. 
Phone:  432-5610 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier. 

Phone:  BEverly  8-9523  or  8-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Raymond  H.  Morningstar,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  216,  Avis. 
Phone:  Avis  753-3404 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION-William  A.  Hodge,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Huntingdon. 
Phone:  MItchel  3-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION-Norbert  J.  Molski,  Supervisor,  Box  218,  Dallas. 

Phone:  675-1122 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION-Temple  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading. 

Phone:  926-6071 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM— Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville.  Phone: 
287-2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM— Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs. 
Phone:  5482 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM-Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville. 
Phone:  Lovabock  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM-Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route, 
Williamsport.  Phone:  Loyalsock  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM-Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant.  Phone: 
New  Bethlehem— BRoadway  5-7640 

STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM-Henry  R.  Pratt,  Game  Propagator  R.  D.  4,  Mead- 
ville.  Phone:  Conneaut  Lake  3755 

HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT-George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard.  Phone:  Bellefonte-ELgin  5-6171 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION— Donald  E.  Miller,  Superintendent,  R.  D. 
1,  Brockway.  Phone:  6188 
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| ON  YOUR  WALL? 

If  you've  killed  a nice  white-tailed  deer,  don't  keep  it  a 
secret — it  may  qualify  for  an  award  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission's  first  annual  Pennsylvania  Deer 
Records  Program.  Any  white-tailed  deer  ever  killed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  eligible, 

I Trophies  must  be  measured  at  the  official  measuring  session 
in  your  area  (dates  and  locations  listed  below).  Heads  need  not  be 
mounted,  but  antlers  must  be  attached  to  the  skull  plate.  Boone  and 
Crockett  scoring  system  will  be  followed. 

There  will  be  three  categories:  (1)  Deer  killed  in  fair  chase  with  a 
firearm;  (2)  Deer  killed  in  fair  chase  with  bow  and  arrow;  (3)  "Pick- 
ups"— deer  killed  by  accident,  for  crop  damage,  road  kills,  etc. 

A bronze  medal  will  be  awarded  to  each  first  place  typical  and 
non-typical  rack  in  each  fair  chase  category;  a certificate  will  be 
awarded  to  each  first  place  typical  and  non-typical  rack  in  the 
pick-up  category,  and  to  ALL  heads  above  a certain  score. 

Entry  blanks  are  available  at  all  Game  Commission  offices.  The 
following  measuring  sessions  will  be  held  from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.: 


Southwest — Ligonier  May  15-16 

Southeast — Reading  May  22-23 

Southcentral — Ted's  Motel,  Rt.  522,  Mt.  Union  June  5-6 

Northwest — Franklin  June  12-13 

Northcentral — Avis  June  19-20 

Northeast — Dallas  June  26-27 


PRIZE  WINNER 
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COVER:  The  American  egret  is  again  a common  bird  in 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Eastern  United  States.  One  time 
hunted  for  its  long  white  plumes,  the  American  egret  was 
nearly  extinct  50  years  ago.  They  are  now  protected  by  Fed-  J 
eral  law  and  have  made  a comeback.  These  three-foot  high 
birds  are  particularly  common  wanderers  in  southeastern  t 
counties  during  July  and  August. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


The  Problem  at  Middle  Creek 


ON  APRIL  6,  Governor  William  W.  Scranton  gave  the  Game  Commission 
final  approval  to  acquire  land  under  Project  70  for  a waterfowl  manage- 
ment area  in  Lebanon  and  Lancaster  Counties. 


Known  as  the  Middle  Creek  Waterfowl  Project,  this  2,900-acre  tract  will  be 
purchased  from  82  private  landowners  in  the  two-county  area. 

Governor  Scranton’s  approval  was  a victory  for  the  sportsmen  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, but  it  didn’t  come  without  a hard-fought  battle. 

The  problem  was  an  old  one  of  a few  landowners  being  made  to  sell  their 
land  in  the  public  interest.  The  difficulty  arose  in  Middle  Creek  from  the  fact 
that  “the  public  interest”  in  this  case  meant  the  sportsmen’s  interest.  It  is  so 
much  easier  to  justify  the  taking  of  land  for  use  as  a swimming,  camping,  boat- 
ing and  picnicking  area  than  land  to  be  used  for  hunting,  fishing  or  nature 
study. 

Had  Middle  Creek  been  defeated,  Project  70  would  have  provided  little  or 
nothing  for  the  sportsmen.  Every  attempt  to  buy  land  for  wildlife  after  Middle 
Creek  would  have  been  thwarted  by  local  opposition  and  would  probably 
have  resulted  in  a similar  defeat. 
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Fortunately,  our  Governor  and  some  leading  sportsmen  realize  that  we  must 
provide  room  for  wildlife  and  for  the  recreation  associated  with  this  resource. 
We  must  be  thankful  that  a few  vocal  persons  in  the  Lebanon  area  were  not 
successful  in  destroying  the  chances  for  all  Pennsylvanians  to  enjoy  the 
recreation  which  will  be  derived  from  this  area  where  someday  thousands  of 
ducks,  geese  and  other  waterfowl  will  gather. 

It  was  never  the  intent  to  impoverish  the  landowners  in  the  proposed  area. 
With  the  money  available  from  Project  70,  each  owner  will  receive  sub- 
stantial payment  for  his  property  allowing  him  to  reestablish  a home  in  a 
different  location. 

Middle  Creek  will  in  fact  be  a multi-purpose  recreation  site.  It  will  provide 
sport  for  waterfowl  and  small  game  hunters,  nature  study  students  and  just 
plain  ordinary  people  who  thrill  at  the  sight  of  these  magnificent  game 
species.  In  addition,  there  will  be  facilities  for  day  use  picnicking  and  ob- 
servation points  for  nature  study. 

It  is  felt  that  local  residents  will  be  pleasantly  surprised  at  the  economic 
boost  given  to  their  area  by  the  influx  of  tourists  and  hunters. 

Yes,  Middle  Creek  is  a well-earned  victory  for  all  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  area  will,  in  time,  be  a great  asset  to  the  Commonwealth  and  should 
even  be  a good  thing  for  the  people  who  fought  it  hardest. 

Against  considerable  local  pressure  Governor  Scranton  gave  the  Game 
Commission  final  approval  to 

pursue  purchase  of  the  land.  M v >v  . -X.  ,i„/^ 

For  this  decision,  sportsmen 
and  conservationists  alike  are 
hailing  his  wisdom  and  forti- 
tud  e.-G.H.H. 
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NN1K//V  ’ 
SNOBS 

By  NED  SMITH 


The  Strangest  Mammal 
That  Ever  Flew 


1.  Are  vampire  bats  found  in  Penn- 
sylvania? 

2.  Do  bats  migrate  to  warmer  areas 
in  the  fall? 

3.  Can  bats  avoid  striking  objects 
while  flying  in  complete  dark- 
ness? 

4.  How  many  legs  does  a bat  have? 

5.  A Pennsylvania  bat  is  one  of  the 
smallest  mammals  known.  True 
or  false? 

6.  Do  bats  have  large  litters  of 
young? 

7.  Are  bats  rodents? 

8.  Do  bats  have  tails? 

IT’S  next  to  impossible  to  keep  small 
children  entertained  for  very  long. 
I’ll  never  forget  how  quickly  interest 
waned  at  the  showing  of  a film  fol- 
lowing a Sunday  School  banquet  at 
our  church.  As  the  projector  droned 
on  it  was  increasingly  apparent  that 
the  youngsters  who  weren’t  already 
asleep  were  mighty  bored  with  the 
whole  thing. 

Then  the  bat  appeared.  Where  he 
came  from  no  one  knows,  but  sud- 
denly there  he  was,  flitting  around  in 
crazy  circles  in  the  projector’s  bril- 
liant beam. 

With  a massed  squeal  of  delight  the 
entire  cherubic  audience  poured  from 
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their  chairs  and  took  up  the  chase. 
House  lights  were  turned  on  to  pre- 
vent collisions  with  solid  objects.  Back 
and  forth  went  the  bat,  followed  in 
every  twist  and  turn  by  a stream  of 
hysterically  happy,  screaming  kids 
with  arms  outstretched  and  faces 
beaming. 

Most  of  the  mothers  cowered  on 
the  sidelines,  their  faces  comically 
contorted  with  fear  and  repugnance; 
a few  brave  ones  actually  attempted 
to  dash  out  and  “rescue”  their  off- 
spring. But  to  the  kids  the  evening 
was  suddenly  a huge  success. 

Bats,  like  snakes,  are  better  appreci- 
ated by  the  young  who  have  not  yet 
been  frightened  silly  by  superstitions 
handed  down  from  great-grandma’s 
day.  For  their  enlightenment  bats  do 
not  entangle  themselves  in  women’s 
hair,  nor  do  they  carry  parasites  that 
have  the  slightest  interest  in  humans. 

The  truth  is,  bats  are  among  the 
most  harmless  mammals  known.  The 
teeth  of  our  Pennsylvania  species  are 
so  small  that  even  the  larger  ones  can 
inflict  only  minor  wounds,  and  they 
never  bite  unless  captured  or  cor- 
nered. The  notorious  vampire  bat, 
which  occasionally  deviates  from  its 
normal  diet  of  livestock  blood  to  nip 
sleeping  humans,  never  wanders  north 
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of  Mexico.  All  others  leave  people 
strictly  alone. 

There  is  only  one  extremely  rare 
exception,  and  that  is  the  bat  that 
carries  rabies.  Ordinarily  you  could 
plunk  yourself  in  the  midst  of  a skil- 
lion  bats  and  stand  about  as  much 
chance  of  being  bitten  by  a rabid  one 
as  you  would  being  knocked  flat  by 
a meteorite,  but  this  actually  hap- 
pened to  a friend  of  mine. 

She  and  her  husband  were  watching 
waterfowl  on  the  lake  at  Boiling 
Springs  when  a bat  suddenly  swooped 
down  on  her  arm  and  immediately 
started  biting.  Fortunately,  her  hus- 
band sensed  the  reasons  behind  the 
creature’s  bizarre  behavior  and  cap- 
tured it.  Laboratory  examination 
showed  it  had  rabies. 

Similar  cases  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  have  suggested  that  for  some 
reason  infected  bats  apparently  do 
not  succumb  to  the  disease  them- 
selves, as  do  other  rabid  animals.  In 
the  tropics  rabies  have  frequently 
been  spread  among  cattle  herds  by 
vampire  bats,  but  of  course  among 
Pennsylvania  species  the  disease  is 
extremely  rare. 

Bats  are  found  almost  everywhere 
in  the  world.  Twelve  species  have 
been  recorded  in  Pennsylvania  alone, 
although  only  three  or  four  are  com- 
mon throughout  most  of  the  state. 

Because  their  wings  look  so  large 
when  outstretched  in  flight  few  people 
realize  how  extremely  small  most  bats 
are.  The  least  bat  is  one  of  the  smallest 
of  all  mammals,  often  measuring  less 


than  three  inches  in  total  length  (in- 
cluding the  tail)  and  weighing  as 
little  as  1/10  of  an  ounce!  Even  the 
largest  bat  found  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
hoary  bat,  has  a total  length  of  less 
than  six  inches  and  weighs  from  three- 
quarters  to  1/2  ounces.  Contrast  this 
with  the  “flying  fox,”  a gigantic  trop- 
ical fruit  bat  with  a 4/2-foot  wing- 
spread. 

The  Only  Flyer 

Of  all  the  mammals  in  the  animal 
kingdom  only  the  bats  have  the  ability 
to  fly.  Such  mis-named  animals  as 
flying  squirrels,  flying  lemurs,  and 
flying  phalangers  can  merely  glide. 

Casual  observers  are  not  usually 
aware  that  the  bat’s  wings  are  what 
might  be  called  modified  hands.  The 
finger  bones,  enormously  elongated 
and  reduced  in  thickness,  form  collaps- 
ible frames  over  which  are  stretched 
the  flight  membranes— the  sheets  of  ex- 
tremely thin,  leathery  skin  that  are 
attached  at  the  rear  to  the  hind  legs. 
Additional  membranes  join  the  hind 
legs  and  the  tail.  Midway  along  the 
wing’s  leading  edge  can  be  seen  the 
tiny,  nailed  thumb.  The  hind  feet  are 
small,  the  nailed  toes  pointing  rear- 
ward. The  bat’s  body  is  clothed  in 
extremely  soft,  moderately  long  fur, 
but  the  flight  membranes  are  usually 
bare. 

While  many  bats  of  western  United 
States  and  the  tropics  have  hideously 
grotesque  faces,  with  strange  leaflike 
appendages  on  their  noses,  dispro- 
portionately huge  ears,  and  other  un- 
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attractive  features,  those  found  in  our 
state  are  all  pretty  ordinary  in  appear- 
ance. Their  ears  are  generally  mouse- 
like, except  for  a long  process  in  the 
front  of  each  called  a “tragus.”  The 
muzzle  is  small,  the  forehead  bulging, 
and  the  eyes  small  and  beady. 

Their  teeth  are  “all  points.”  Not 
only  are  the  canines  sharply  pointed, 
but  in  most  species  they  are  backed 
by  pre-molars  and  molars  with  cusps 
as  sharp  as  saw  teeth. 

When  cornered,  bats  bare  their  little 
teeth  and  squeak  and  chatter  men- 
acingly. In  flight  their  grating  insect- 
like notes  are  often  heard. 

One  of  the  few  facts  the  average 
person  knows  about  bats  is  that  they 
are  nocturnal.  The  daylight  hours  are 
spent  sleeping  in  abandoned  build- 
ings, behind  shutters,  in  hollow  trees, 
beneath  the  loose  bark  of  standing 
trees,  in  dense  foliage  and  in  similar 
sheltered  nooks.  At  rest,  these  strange 
creatures  fold  their  wings  at  their 
sides  and  hang  upside  down,  sus- 
pended by  their  sharply  clawed  hind 
I feet. 

At  dusk  they  emerge  to  fly  about  in 
search  of  insects  that  make  up  prac- 
tically all  of  their  diet.  As  a rule  they 
rest  during  the  middle  of  the  night, 
then  become  active  again  before  day- 
break. 

Catch  Small  Insects 

Most  of  the  insects  they  capture  are 
small  ones,  caught  in  the  mouth  and 
devoured  at  once.  Now  and  then  one 
is  scooped  up  in  the  cupped  tail  mem- 
brane, and  an  occasional  large  insect 
is  carried  to  a perch  and  eaten  at 
leisure.  The  larger  bats  have  been 
known  to  kill  and  eat  their  smaller 
cousins,  but  by  and  large  they,  too, 
are  insectivorous. 

Because  of  their  specialized  anat- 
omy bats  are  at  a disadvantage  on  the 
ground,  their  only  means  of  locomo- 
tion other  than  flying  being  to  crawl 
about  supported  by  their  “wrists”  and 
weak  hind  feet.  They  even  drink  on 
the  wing,  scooping  up  water  from 
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pond  or  stream  as  they  skim  over  the 
surface. 

The  expression  “blind  as  a bat”  is 
erroneous;  bats  see  perfectly  well. 
However,  blindness  would  be  but  a 
slight  handicap  to  the  bat,  for  he  can 
and  does  navigate  by  the  most  per- 
fect “sonar”  system  known  to  man.  In 
flight  he  constantly  utters  ultra-sonic 
signals,  vocal  sounds  of  frequencies 
too  high  for  the  human  ear  to  detect. 
With  his  sensitive  inner  ear  the  bat 
picks  up  the  echoes  of  these  signals 
as  they  rebound  from  nearby  objects. 
Not  only  can  he  instantly  determine 
the  distance  and  direction  of  these 
objects,  but  he  can  also  tell  something 
of  their  nature.  Hazards  as  nearly  in- 
visible as  fine  wires  are  easily  avoided 
in  flight,  and  infinitely  small  insects 
are  as  readily  located  and  captured 
in  midair. 

But  these  night  fliers  can  be  fooled. 
On  several  occasions  they  have 
snatched  my  friends’  trout  flies  out  of 
midair  as  they  cast,  proving  that  fish 
are  not  the  only  creatures  to  be  taken 
by  those  counterfeits  of  fur  and  feath- 
ers. While  night  fishing  for  brown 
trout  I’ve  had  bats  frantically  chase 
my  large  deer-hair  flies  back  and  forth 
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as  I false  cast,  but  they  never  suc- 
ceeded in  catching  up  with  them.  On 
two  occasions  my  wife  caught  a bat 
in  midair  by  striking  it  with  her  bass 
plug  while  night  fishing,  but  whether 
the  collision  was  purely  accidental  or 
whether  the  bat  deliberately  inter- 
cepted the  hook-studded  missile  is 
more  than  I can  tell. 

Even  the  reproductive  habits  of 
bats  are  strange.  Most  species  mate  in 
the  fall,  with  additional  matings  tak- 
ing place  during  brief  interruptions 
of  hibernation,  and  others  in  the 
spring.  However,  the  sperm  lies  dor- 
mant in  the  female  until  sometime  in 
the  spring  when  the  egg  or  eggs  are 
released  and  fertilization  occurs.  Thus, 
no  matter  when  mating  is  consum- 
mated, the  young  of  a particular  spe- 
cies are  all  born  at  approximately  the 
same  time. 

As  the  gestation  period  draws  to  a 
close  the  females  of  most  species  leave 
their  hibernation  quarters  ahead  of 
the  males  and  congregate  in  nursery 
colonies  in  caves,  deserted  buildings, 
etc.  Here  the  young  are  born  while 
the  female  hangs  upright  with  the 
tail  membrane  drawn  forward  like  a 
basket  to  temporarily  receive  them. 
Most  bats  give  birth  to  a single  young, 
but  a few  have  twins,  and  occasionally 
those  of  one  or  two  species  bear  three 
or  four. 


Large  When  Born 

The  black,  blind,  and  helpless  in- 
fants are  surprisingly  large  when  born, 
many  weighing  one-fifth  as  much  as 
their  mothers.  Nevertheless,  she  car- 
ries them  with  her  on  her  feeding 
forays,  the  tiny  ones  clinging  to  her 
belly  fur  and  teats.  When  they  finally 
grow  too  large  to  be  ferried  about  they 
are  left  hanging  by  their  hind  feet  in 
the  nursery.  At  the  age  of  three  or 
four  weeks  they  are  flying  on  their 
own. 

With  the  approach  of  cold  weather 
in  the  fall  some  bats  head  southward 
to  warmer  climates,  while  others  hi- 
bernate in  the  north.  Their  powers  of 


flight  can  be  appreciated  by  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  larger  species,  forced 
off  their  course  by  adverse  weather, 
have  turned  up  in  Bermuda,  nearly 
600  miles  from  the  United  States 
mainland. 

Those  that  spend  the  winter  in  hi- 
bernation prepare  for  the  big  sleep 
by  laying  up  an  enormous  store  of  fat, 
up  to  one-third  of  the  animal’s  total 
weight.  Caves  or  tunnels  are  usually 
selected  for  the  long  sleep,  but  some 
crawl  into  crannies  in  houses  and 
other  buildings.  Folks  are  frequently 
startled  to  see  bats  flying  about  their 
cellars  or  attics  in  midwinter,  hiber- 
nators  that  have  “come  to”  for  a little 
while. 

The  three  most  common  bats  in 
Pennsylvania  are  the  little  brown  bat 
(My otis  lucifugus),  the  big  brown 
bat  ( Eptesicus  fuscus),  and  the  red 
bat  (Lasiurus  borealis). 

The  LITTLE  BROWN  BAT  is  ex- 
tremely abundant,  the  small  creature 
who  flits  so  erratically  over  water  and 
around  the  forest’s  edge  in  summer 
evenings.  He  is  dull  brown  above, 
paler  and  tinged  with  yellowish  be- 
neath. Except  for  a narrow  furry  strip 
along  the  body  the  blackish  flight 
membranes  are  naked.  His  total  length 
is  3 to  3/f  inches,  with  a wingspread 
of  about  nine  inches. 

The  BIG  BROWN  BAT  is  one  of 
our  larger  species,  and  also  quite  com- 
mon. He  habitually  feeds  at  low  levels, 
and  flies  a rather  straight,  steady 
course.  The  fur  is  dark  brown,  paler 
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below,  the  wing  and  tail  membranes 
are  blackish.  Total  length  is  4 or  5 
inches  with  a twelve-inch  wingspread. 
This  bat  is  quite  hardy,  and  is  usually 
the  last  to  be  seen  in  the  fall. 

The  RED  BAT  is  slightly  smaller 
than  the  big  brown  bat.  The  name 
alludes  to  its  bright  orange-red  to  buff 
fur.  The  tail  membrane  is  completely 
furred  on  the  upper  surface.  The 
upper  surfaces  of  the  wing  mem- 
branes are  furred  along  the  forearm; 
the  undersurfaces  are  furred  the  full 
length  of  the  forearm  and  part  way 
down  the  fingers.  The  bare  areas  of 
the  membranes  are  sooty  brown  in 
color.  These  bats  are  more  migratory 
than  the  previous  two  species.  They 
are  strong  fliers  and  commonly  travel 


several  hundred  miles  to  their  winter- 
ing range. 

ANSWERS  TO  THE  QUESTIONS 

1.  No,  they  are  of  tropical  distri- 
bution. 

2.  Some  do,  others  hibernate  in 
their  summer  range. 

3.  Yes,  by  means  of  a natural 
“sonar”  system. 

4.  Four.  The  forelegs  are  modified 
to  form  wings. 

5.  True. 

6.  No,  usually  one  or  two,  rarely 
four. 

7.  No.  They  belong  to  the  order 
C hiroptera. 

8.  Yes. 


Bounty  Debate  Goes  On  and  On 

The  paradox  of  paying  bounties  for  the  taking  of  foxes,  coyotes,  and  other 
so-called  predators  is  demonstrated  by  proposals  now  before  a number  of 
state  legislatures,  according  to  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute.  South 
Dakota,  which  underwent  a pheasant  depression  last  year,  faces  calls  for 
higher  bounties  on  foxes.  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  seek  to  eliminate  bounties 
■ and  to  share  the  funds  instead  with  counties  for  the  purchase  and  develop- 
ment of  lands  and  waters  for  constructive  fish  and  wildlife  projects. 

Discredited  as  a means  of  bettering  established  wildlife  populations,  bounty 
payments  persist  mostly  because  state  legislators  understandably  are  prone  to 
go  along  with  a public  outcry  that  “something  ought  to  be  done.”  What  they 
usually  do  is  direct  that  bounties  be  paid  for  the  taking  of  foxes,  coyotes,  and 
other  animals.  Bounties  are  not  the  answer.  Basically,  everyone  is  interested 
in  improving  the  lot  of  wildlife,  but  the  good  that  is  done  depends  on  the 
route  that  is  taken. 

In  Michigan,  this  past  year,  for  example,  a record  $254,090  was  paid  for 
bounties  out  of  the  Game  and  Fish  Protection  Fund  that  is  derived  from 
hunting  and  fishing  license  fees.  In  the  words  of  Conservation  Director  Ralph 
A.  MacMullan,  “This  bounty  business  has  become  downright  ridiculous.  Since 
1935,  nearly  $4  million  in  hunting  and  fishing  license  money  has  been  squan- 
' dered  on  bounded  animals  under  the  flimsy  pretext  that  the  system  would 
reduce  these  predators  and  result  in  more  game. 

“Take  the  fox  bounty  alone,”  MacMullan  said.  “After  18  years  of  trial  and 
error,  we  reached  the  Utopia  of  this  great  fantasy  in  1964  when  more  foxes 
were  bountied  than  ever  before.  That’s  progress?  It  doesn’t  make  a smidgen 
of  sense  and  it’s  high  time  that  we  in  Michigan  wised  up  to  the  fact  that 
1 bounties  don’t  work— and  never  will.” 
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HAPPY  TRAPPERS  Don  Skibinski  and  Gerald  Cussions  present  their  beaver  pelts 
for  tagging  to  District  Game  Protectors  George  Miller,  Jefferson  County;  Jack  La-  (j, 
very.  Clarion  County;  and  Duane  Gross,  Forest  County. 


IT  IS  a well-known  fact  that  the  fur 
industry  played  a very  important 
part  in  our  early  American  history. 
Trapping  was  a profession.  New  coun- 
try was  being  explored  and  settled. 
Many  of  our  important  cities  were 
founded  because  of  the  abundance  of 
furbearing  animals  abounding  in  what 
was  then  unlimited  wilderness.  Trap- 
ping was  big  business.  Big  and  rugged. 
Furs  were  in  great  demand,  and 
among  the  most  sought  after  pelt  was 
that  of  the  beaver.  Early  settlers  and 
trappers  had  regular  markets,  and 
meeting  places  where  furs  were  auc- 
tioned and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

It  could  be  correctly  surmised  that 
fur  buying,  as  done  in  those  early 
days,  is  now  a thing  of  the  past.  And 
so  it  is,  with  a few  exceptions.  One 
such  exception  is  the  yearly  beaver 
fur  auction  held  at  the  Kelly  Hotel  in 
Marienville,  Forest  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Here,  with  much  of  the  atmosphere 
of  the  early  American  trading  post, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jess  Seybert  play  host  to 
trappers,  fur  buyers,  and  Game  Com- 
mission officials.  The  event  is  always 
held  at  the  close  of  the  Pennsylvania 
beaver  trapping  season,  usually  in 
March.  When  one  considers  that  not 
only  is  fur  trading  or  auctioneering 
exactly  typical  of  1965  America,  and 
that  not  too  many  years  ago  the  bea- 
ver had  become  almost  extinct  in 
Pennsylvania,  this  annual  Kelly  Hotel 
affair  becomes  even  more  unique. 

Contrary  to  most  all  other  markets, 
the  fur  market  has  declined  greatly 
in  recent  years.  Trapping  is  not  a 
business  of  large  return.  But,  like 
hunters  who  like  to  hunt,  fishermen 
who  like  to  fish,  trappers  like  to  trap. 
Especially  beaver  trappers.  And  while 
beaver  trapping  is  a sport  to  the  bea- 
ver trapper,  it  happens  to  also  be  a 
sport  for  the  hardy.  The  late  winter 
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In  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  . . . 


Hudson  Bay  Days, 
Pennsylvania  Style 

By  George  W.  "Heap"  Alexander 
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season  means  cold  water,  ice,  snow, 
and  work.  This  year  the  catch  was  re- 
ported as  good. 

Larger  beaver  pelts,  known  as 
“blanket”  beaver,  have  in  the  past 
netted  the  trapper  as  high  as  $60  to 
$70  each.  The  highest  price  ever  paid 
at  the  Marienville  auction  for  a single 
pelt  was  in  1944.  It  was  an  80-inch 
pelt  caught  by  trapper  Don  Skibinski 
of  Marienville,  and  sold  to  veteran 
fur  buyer  A.  A.  Parsons  of  Strattan- 
ville  for  $85.  Today’s  top  price  for  the 
best  beaver  pelts  is  about  $18.  This 
year’s  auction  saw  124  beaver  pelts 
change  hands. 

Beaver  pelts  are  graded  by  condi- 
tion of  the  fur,  care  taken  in  skinning, 
and  by  size.  Buyers  use  a steel  tape 
for  determining  length  and  width.  Any 
beaver  pelt  measuring  over  65  inches 
is  known  as  a “blanket”  beaver.  The 
term  “blanket”  comes  from  stripes 
woven  into  original  Hudson  Bay 
blankets.  Early  traders,  when  trading 
blankets  to  Indians  for  beaver  skins, 
had  the  marks  to  show  and  go  by. 
Three  stripes  on  a blanket  meant  three 
beaver  pelts  in  exchange.  Today’s 
Hudson  Bay  blankets  still  are  made 
with  such  markings. 

Prior  to  selling  their  catch,  each 
trapper,  by  law,  must  have  each  pelt 
stapled  with  a state  seal,  and  he  must 


ROAST  BEAVER  is  the  specialty  of  the 
house  at  fur  auction  time.  Dorothy  Lu- 
den  and  Gertrude  Hepinger  of  Marien- 
ville are  in  charge  of  the  kitchen,  and 
all  reports  are  that  beaver  is  delicious. 

sign  an  affidavit  for  each  beaver 
caught,  showing  date  and  location  of 
catch.  District  Game  Protectors  are 
always  present  to  carry  on  this  job. 

Should  you  happen  to  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  Marienville  on  the  day  this 
beaver  auction  occurs,  we  recommend 
you  take  time  to  visit  the  Kelly  Hotel 
and  watch  the  proceedings.  It  is  a 
sight  not  to  be  found  many  places,  or 
to  be  forgotten  easily.  To  make  it  even 
more  enjoyable,  be  sure  you  try  a 
plate  full  of  piping  hot  roast  beaver. 
The  ladies  of  the  hotel  always  prepare 
roast  beaver,  at  no  charge.  You’ll  find 
roast  beaver,  Marienville  style,  to  be 
a very  tasty  dish.  We’re  really  not 
kidding. 


THE  days  of  the  Hudson  Bay  fur 
market  are  gone  forever,  and  the 
cries  and  whoops  of  the  mountain 
men  as  they  gather  for  their  spring 
“rondavoo”  will  be  heard  no  more. 
Man-made  furs  going  by  such  exotic 
names  as  Adarondiak  Seal,  Long  Is- 

In  Northeastern  Pennsylvania . . . 


land  Otter,  and  Boston  Beaver  have 
made  serious  inroads  on  the  prices  of 
natural  furs,  and  the  big  money  is  no 
longer  there  for  the  fur  trappers  or 
trader. 

A bright  little  glimmer  of  the  fur 
trade  and  the  excitement  that  goes 


Beaver  Auction, 
Touch  of  the  Past 
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with  it  still  does  exist,  however.  The 
beaver  rich  northwest  comer  of  Penn- 
sylvania still  offers  a few  hardy  ad- 
venturers the  chance  to  see  dealers 
bid  for  and  buy  stacks  of  beaver  pelts. 
The  trappers  are  still  there,  too.  Their 
apparel  may  be  somewhat  different 
than  that  which  was  common  one 
hundred  years  ago,  but  the  talk  is  still 
the  same,  and  the  nail-tough  fortitude 
of  the  men  who  are  called  beaver  trap- 
pers is  still  evident. 

The  White  Ash  Land  Association 
Hall  at  Mildred,  in  Sullivan  County, 
is  the  scene  of  one  such  remnant  of 
history.  Trappers  from  Sullivan,  Brad- 
ford, and  Wyoming  Counties  gather 
here  each  year  at  the  close  of  the 
spring  beaver  season  to  present  their 
pelts  for  tagging  and  for  sale. 

The  old  building  is  a conversation 
piece  in  itself.  Once  used  as  a school- 
house  and  later  for  a town  meeting 
hall,  the  interior  with  its  pot-bellied 
stove  and  rough  shod  tables  and 
benches  lend  an  authentic  atmosphere 
to  this  20th  century  glimpse  of  the 
past. 

Pennsylvania  Game  Protectors  tag 
the  pelts  as  required  by  law,  the  trap- 
pers sell  their  hides  and  much  trap- 
ping talk  fills  the  air.  This  is  still  a 


serious  business  for  the  participants 
and  a great  experience  for  the  spec- 
tator. 

A similar  event  takes  place  each 
year  at  the  small  mountain  town  of 
Montrose  in  Susquehanna  County.  ( 
The  stage  for  the  final  act  of  the  bea- 
ver season  here  is  the  Montrose  Sport- 
ing Goods  Store.  For  one  day,  this 
store  reverts  to  the  flavor  of  an  ancient 
trading  post.  As  the  trappers  stream 
in  with  fine  catches  of  beaver  and 
muskrat  pelts,  buyers  work  frantically 
with  tape  measure  and  pencil  to  meas- 
ure the  pelts  and  quickly  calculate 
their  offering  price.  The  competition  is 
keen  and  the  highest  bidder  is  some- 
times determined  by  a few  cents.  A 

The  sale  usually  is  scheduled  for  jj 
the  first  Saturday  following  the  close  t' 
of  the  beaver  season.  The  city  dweller  | f0 
looking  for  a bit  of  history  still  in 
existence  is  heartily  encouraged  to  ft 
pay  a visit  during  this  season  to  the  ^ 
northeast  corner  of  Pennsylvania.  0) 

In  1965  beaver  trapping  season  ja 
which  ran  from  February  13  to  March  st 
14  showed  a harvest  of  4,515  of  the  ]a 
buck-toothed  furbearers.  This  is  an 
increase  of  about  200  over  the  pre-  L 
vious  season.  The  remarkable  feature 
of  this  take  is  the  realization  that  a L 


. 1 

BEAVER  TRAPPING  tales  fill  the  air  around  the  pot-bellied  stove  at  the  White  Ash 
Hall  at  Mildred  in  Sullivan  County.  This  yearly  event  is  anxiously  awaited  by  all,  , 
especially  the  young  trappers  attending  their  first  fur  sale.  pgc  Photo  by  Steve  Kish  1 
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PGC  Photo  btj  Steve  Kish 

A BIG  STACK  of  beaver  pelts  is  exam- 
ined by  Acting  District  Game  Protector 
Roy  Adams,  Sullivan  County,  and  Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Don  Watson,  Brad- 
ford County. 

few  short  decades  ago  beavers  were 
being  threatened  with  extinction  in 
our  state.  Protection,  restocking  of  the 
large  rodents  from  one  area  of  the 
state  to  another,  and  the  prudent  regu- 
lation of  seasons  and  bag  limits  has 
resulted  in  a dramatic  comeback  of 
this  interesting  animal. 

With  the  largest  beaver  pelts  bring- 
ing only  about  $17,  it  is  obvious  that 
moneymaking  is  not  the  major  attrac- 
tion that  trapping  holds  for  the  out- 
doorsman.  This  dedicated  group  that 
annually  matches  wits  with  the  richly 
furred  dam  builder  derives  another 
kind  of  pleasure  from  this  activity. 


PGC  Photo  by  L.  J.  Bashline 

FUR  BUYER  John  Bowen  gets  ready  to 
measure  pelt  held  by  Everett  Tooley. 
The  fur  sale  at  Montrose  in  Susquehanna 
County  is  a big  day  for  trappers  and 
fur  buyers  alike. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  challenge  of  the  game 
itself,  maybe  the  brisk  tang  of  late 
winter  air,  or  could  it  be  that  the 
trapper  just  loves  the  outdoors? 


Goose  Comes  Visiting 

Residents  of  the  riverside  town  of  Herndon,  in  Northumberland  County, 
were  surprised  on  March  19  to  see  an  adult  Canada  goose  come  walking 
up  the  main  street.  The  goose  did  not  appear  to  be  injured  in  any  way,  and 
it  looked  as  if  he  merely  decided  to  pay  a visit  to  the  community.  Fearing 
for  the  bird’s  safety,  a group  of  local  sportsmen  decided  to  capture  the  honker 
and  return  it  to  the  river. 

This  proved  to  be  quite  a chore.  After  a spirited  chase,  which  went  through 
many  back  lots  and  side  streets,  Jack  Wetzel  of  Herndon  was  successful. 

The  goose,  wearing  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  band  No.  518-04188,  was  turned 
over  to  Game  Commission  personnel  and  released  on  a small  island  on  the 
Susquehanna  River  near  Sunbury. 
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The  Hunter  Takes  a Mate  . . . 
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DO  MIX! 

By  H.  R.  “Dutch”  Wambold 


TODAY’S  budding  hunter  eventu- 
ally finds  himself  approaching  that 
stage  of  life  when  the  biological  urge 
finds  him  faced  with  the  task  of 
choosing  a mate. 

Since  the  selection  of  a suitable 
partner  will  have  a direct  bearing  on 
all  the  future  years  of  his  hunting 
enjoyment— it  is  of  extreme  importance 
that  this  choice  be  a wise  one. 

The  young  male  of  the  human 
species  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
female  counterpart  is  a complex  crea- 
ture. She  is  basically  protective  by 
nature.  She  dislikes  the  killing  of  any 
living  thing.  She  hates  the  smell  of 
gun  oil,  and  has  a deep-rooted  fear  of 
all  firearms.  She  thinks  that  a hunting 
camp  is  a place  where  males  go  to 
enjoy  a “lost  weekend”  and  play  poker. 

The  average  female  is  allergic  to 
the  crisp  mountain  air,  avoids  the  big 
woods,  and  expects  to  find  a snake 
‘ underneath  every  rock.  She  is  found 
to  have  an  inherent  desire  to  spend 
her  leisure  time  on  sandy  beaches, 
enjoys  intense  heat,  and  is  quite  com- 
placent when  breathing  salt  air. 

, She  frowns  upon  any  male  who  does 
not  shave  for  several  days,  and  thinks 
j that  it  is  hygienic  suicide  to  go  without 
a daily  bath.  She  will  insist  on  wash- 
ing all  hunting  clothes  to  spotless 
cleanliness,  feels  that  the  well  dressed 
hunter  should  wear  matching  clothes, 
and  expects  everyone  to  wear  a tie. 


The  feminine  gender  likes  frilly 
things,  exotic  fragrances,  and  vivid 
colors  and  patterns.  The  smell  of  wood 
fire,  tobacco,  and  buck  lures  is  strictly 
taboo.  Any  hunting  clothes  having 
these  essences  will  be  dry-cleaned  and 
impregnated  with  some  moth  repel- 
lent until  in  a state  of  normal  house- 
hold cologne  odor. 

When  vacation  time  is  used  in  the 
enjoyment  of  hunting,  the  female  de- 
mands equal  time  which  must  be 
spent  at  a place  of  her  liking,  and  do- 
ing the  things  women  enjoy.  This  will 
consist  of  shopping  tours,  dinner 
dances  (formal),  flower  shows,  con- 
certs (longhair),  bridge  parties,  sum- 
mer resorts,  civic  little  theaters,  pic- 
nics, and  the  ballet. 

The  average  female  is  a good  house- 
keeper, an  excellent  cook,  and  an  un- 
derstanding mother.  She  hates  the 
sight  of  mud  on  the  soles  of  hunting 
shoes,  the  loose  pine  needles  that  find 
their  way  into  pockets,  and  the  burrs 
that  hang  on  hunting  pants. 

She  will  purr  with  delight  when 
you  bring  home  a turkey  from  the 
market— fuss  over  it  and  prepare  a 
meal  fit  for  a king.  By  the  same  token 
she  will  prepare  pheasant,  venison, 
or  rabbit  with  pronounced  reluctance, 
eating  very  little  of  it  if  any,  account 
of  the  “wild  taste.” 

She  will  not  allow  your  children  to 
handle  dead  game,  and  places  a zone 
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AT  TIMES  the  hunter  is  greeted  by  tear- 
filled  eyes  at  the  dinner  table,  and  is  ac- 
cused of  killing  "Rudolph,  the  Red-Nosed 
Reindeer." 

of  quarantine  around  such  articles  to 
avoid  serious  contamination  of  herself 
and  your  offspring.  She  will  insist  on 
using  nursery  rhyme  names  for  wild 
animals,  and  will  resort  to  profuse 
pity  when  Daddy  brings  home  some 
game  in  a deceased  state,  and  exhibit 
a smug  look  of  approval  when  your 
youngsters  join  you  at  the  table  with 
tears  in  their  eyes— you  are  all  set  for 
a tasty  meal  of  choice  venison,  and 
find  yourself  accused  of  having  killed 
“Rudolph  the  Red-Nosed  Reindeer” 
instead! 

These  are  some  of  the  more  preva- 
lent attitudes  found  in  the  average 
female.  They  are  dangerous,  and  re- 
quire proper  caution  during  the  court- 
ing period,  with  careful  observance 
and  many  questions  in  order  to  select 
a likely  candidate.  A very  carefully 
planned  training  period  must  follow, 
and  care  must  be  exercised  during  this 
indoctrination  period.  Many  decisions 
must  be  made,  plans  may  have  to  be 
changed,  and  bribery  in  the  form  of 
carefully  chosen  gifts  must  be  em- 


ployed. With  a bit  of  patience  the 
final  result  will  turn  out  to  be  a com- 
patible partner,  who  may  surprise  you! 

The  great  words  of  wisdom  passed 
down  by  the  many  who  have  suffered 
the  agonies  of  incompatible  mating 
(and  the  young  male  should  be  re- 
minded that  the  human  mating  season 
lasts  a very  long  time)  are  the  advice 
of  many  old  hunters.  Everyone  who 
dares  to  risk  the  adventure  of  mar- 
riage should  heed  them. 

To  be  sure  that  the  sound  of  wed- 
ding bells  will  change  to  the  spang 
of  the  hunting  rifle,  or  the  croomp  of 
the  12-gauge— that  the  smell  of  orange 
blossoms  will  give  way  to  the  clean 
crisp  smell  of  the  hemlock  thicket,  or 
the  tangy  mist  of  the  duck  marsh— 
that  the  chatter  of  the  wedding  re- 
ception crowd  will  be  replaced  by  the 
thrilling  purts  of  the  feeding  wild 
turkey  flock,  or  the  scolding  chatter 
of  the  bushy  tail— pay  close  attention, 
oh  young  and  innocent  hunter.  Other- 
wise your  rifle  may  end  up  in  some 
dark  attic  corner,  there  to  lose  its 
voice  forever! 

Remember  that  woman  has  been 
known  to  employ  every  means  of 
trickery  and  deception  to  get  her  man 
since  the  beginning  of  time.  The  fol- 
lowing are  a few  tips  that  might  help 
reverse  the  tables,  and  help  make 
your  candidate  more  qualified  for  the 
coveted  position  of  being  a hunter’s 
wife. 

Helpful  Hints 

(1)  Wine  and  dine  her  at  the  best 
restaurants.  Re  masculine  and  do  the 
ordering  for  both  of  you.  This  way 
you  can  get  her  to  eat  pheasant,  wild 
duck,  and  venison,  etc.  Better  restau- 
rants will  carry  such  game  on  their 
menu. 

(2)  Take  long  rides  into  the  moun- 
tain country.  When  she  suggests  a 
hike,  go  with  her.  This  is  part  of  her 
strategy,  she  will  want  to  walk  along 
holding  your  hand— arouse  the  male 
interest  in  you.  Play  it  two  ways,  for 
every  minute  spent  outdoors  is  accli- 
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mating  her  towards  becoming  an  out- 
door wife! 

(3)  Whenever  you  are  outdoors, 
stress  the  values  of  clean,  unpolluted 
fresh  mountain  air— she  is  concerned 
with  the  good  health  of  both  of  you, 
and  will  want  to  keep  the  breadwin- 
ner a handsome  and  rugged  male. 

(4)  Arrange  to  spend  several  vaca- 
tion weekends  at  some  mountain  re- 
sort. Pick  one  with  a proper  atmos- 
phere-open fireplace  in  the  lodge,  and 
plenty  of  big  game  heads  on  the  wall. 

(5)  Get  her  out  on  the  trap  or 
skeet  field.  Be  sure  and  introduce  her 
to  the  shooting  wives.  Have  them  help 
in  getting  her  to  shoot  her  first  scatter- 
gun,  and  keep  her  shooting  till  she 
breaks  her  first  bird.  Don’t  hand  her 
anything  heavier  than  a 20-gauge  for 
the  first  try— don’t  ever  take  her  home 
with  a sore  shoulder  from  over  gun- 
ning! 

(6)  Plinking  expeditions  are  fine. 
Getting  her  to  shoot  the  .22  rifle  or 
pistol  is  easy,  most  girls  take  to  this 
mild  smokestick  with  very  little  coax- 
ing. Make  a big  fuss  over  her  when 
she  hits  the  target. 

(7)  If  your  future  spouse  likes 
dogs,  try  and  narrow  the  field  to  bird 
dogs  and  hounds.  Take  her  to  a few 
field  trials.  Every  gal  is  a sucker  for 
the  staunch  pose  of  the  pointing  setter. 
Get  her  to  the  stage  where  the  sound 
of  the  whirring  wings  of  the  flushed 
pheasant  is  a thrill.  Be  sure  she  makes 

THE  STAUNCH  pose  of  a pointer  im- 
presses the  gals.  Be  sure  she  makes 
friends  with  your  dog.  If  you  don't  own 
one,  buy  one. 


friends  with  your  bird  dog.  If  you 
don’t  own  one,  go  out  and  buy  one! 

(8)  Be  honest  with  her  at  all  times. 
Tell  her  how  much  you  enjoy  each  day 
in  the  outdoors,  and  why  you  find 
hunting  such  a wonderful  recreational 
pastime.  A good  wife  wants  her  hus- 
band to  be  happy,  and  she  may  toler- 
ate your  hunting  trips  to  keep  your 
morale  up!  Above  all  never  let  her 
find  any  stray  poker  chips  in  your 
hunting  clothes  pockets! 

(9)  Take  her  to  your  hunting  camp. 
Have  the  boys  cooperate  with  you. 
No  poker  games,  no  profanity,  no 
wild  stories,  and  no  beer  sessions. 
Have  all  the  boys  praise  any  cooking 
she  might  do  while  there.  If  it  is  good 
everyone  will  benefit— if  it  is  question- 
able, everyone  should  suffer  together, 
for  the  good  of  the  cause.  Remember 
not  all  wives  will  hunt,  but  can  pro- 
vide excellent  cooking  for  all  to  enjoy. 

If  the  love  bug  has  bitten  too  hard, 
and  the  virus  finds  you  among  the  in- 
curables, and  none  of  the  previously 
listed  angles  have  worked— don’t  give 
up  hope. 

Among  the  “desperate”  or  “last  re- 
sort” ideas  that  sometimes  work,  are 
the  following: 

( 1)  Suggest  an  Indian  Summer  wed- 
ding, with  a honeymoon  amidst  the 
colorful  flaming  foliage  of  the  autumn 
mountains  (women  go  for  this  time 
of  the  year  in  the  mountains)— you 
could  find  yourself  smack  in  the 
middle  of  the  small  game  hunting 
season,  and  get  in  a few  days  of 
hunting! 

(2)  A Thanksgiving  wedding  to 
avoid  the  heat  of  the  summer  days, 
could  find  you  arranging  for  a cozy 
and  secluded  honeymoon  in  a moun- 
tain cabin  in  front  of  an  open  fire- 
place. Bear  and  deer  hunting  is  just 
around  the  corner— so  be  sure  and 
pack  your  rifle  and  hunting  duds!  As 
for  “togetherness”  what  could  be  more 
romantic  than  two  sleeping  bags 
zipped  into  one! 

(3)  Have  your  wedding  in  the  club- 
house of  your  hunting  club.  The 
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AN  INDSAN  SUMMER  honeymoon  is  a 
fine  suggestion.  Women  like  the  fall.  And 
you  just  might  find  yourself  right  in  the 
middle  of  hunting  season. 

bridesmaids  can  carry  bouquets  of 
freshly  cut  mountain  laurel,  while 
your  attendants  can  be  dressed  in 
shooting  jackets.  The  air  can  be  fresh- 
ened with  a fine  spray  of  gun  oil,  as 
you  slip  a ring  cut  from  a 12-gauge 
shell  on  her  finger  while  you  both 
kneel  on  a cushion  filled  with  a mix- 
ture of  pheasant  feathers  and  duck 
down.  Everyone  will  throw  chilled 
shot  instead  of  rice,  as  you  and  your 
new  bride  rush  out  to  change  clothes 
to  participate  in  the  trap  shoot  held 
in  your  honor!  What  nicer  wedding 
gift  could  two  receive  than  a pair  of 
“his  and  her”  electric  socks,  or  a mono- 
grammed  sleeping  bag  just  for  her! 


After  the  wedding  is  over,  both  of 
you  will  realize  that  no  marriage  is 
complete  without  the  blessings  of  a 
family.  There  is  no  nicer  time  to  have 
such  additions  arrive  than  the  first 
months  of  the  new  year,  or  during 
the  summer  months.  There  are  many 
hazards  involved  when  such  arrivals 
take  place  in  the  autumn  months— 
newborn  babies  are  subjected  to  the 
rush  of  the  holiday  seasons,  and  the 
first  cold  days  of  winter.  To  impose 
on  a woman  to  handle  such  matters 
during  the  gift  wrapping  and  greeting 
card  season  is  not  being  a good  hus- 
band. Exercise  a little  discretion  when 
placing  such  orders,  as  every  con- 
siderate hunter  should!  Always  re- 
member that  the  first  child  should  be 
a son  — for  purposes  of  continuing 
your  family  tree.  It  shall  also  be  your 
duty  as  a father  to  see  that  he  receives 
all  your  attention  in  the  proper  han- 
dling of  firearms  to  assure  that  he  will 
be  a safe  and  sensible  citizen,  just  in 
case  he  decides  to  do  any  hunting  of 
his  own! 

If  none  of  this  will  work,  there  is 
always  a written  and  legally  drawn 
up  contract  she  could  sign  as  a last 
alternative.  In  it  she  will  agree  to 
allow  you  so  many  days  per  year  for 
your  hunting  pursuits,  but  be  careful 
—she  might  have  had  a lawyer  for  a 
boy  friend  before  you  came  along,  and 
hand  you  one  in  return.  If  you  find 
yourself  in  such  a predicament,  fol- 
low the  advice  of  the  old  hunters— 
“if’n  you  can’t  fight  them,  join  them.” 
Sign  it,  pal,  your  hunting  is  worth  it. 

What  you  say?  Where  am  I going 
hunting  next  fall?  Well,  you  see,  the 
little  woman  thought  we  might  spend 
the  week  visiting  her  mother.  . . . 


The  Answer 

Since  the  publication  of  Rachel  Carson’s  “Silent  Spring,”  there  have  been 
some  doubts  voiced  about  how  far  pesticides  really  travel  from  the  field 
where  they’re  sprayed. 

The  Interior  Department  provided  an  answer  the  other  day.  It  reported 
finding  particles  of  DDT  in  the  livers  of  penguins  and  seals  in  the  Antarctic. 

Next  question. 
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DAVE  REAGLE,  Warren  County  farmer,  and  "George"  eye  each  other  respect- 
fully. George  didn't  like  the  tractor  at  first  but  has  since  learned  to  enjoy  a free  ride. 


An  Impressionable  Character  . . . 

George,  the  Friendly  Pheasant 

By  Gordon  Mahan 

Photos  by  the  Author 


EVERYONE  knows  that  the  only 
time  you  are  supposed  to  see  a 
ring-necked  pheasant  is  just  as  it  sails 
majestically  out  of  shotgun  range  dur- 
ing small  game  season.  During  the 
summer  and  fall  preceding,  ringnecks 
are  plentiful  in  the  fields  bordering 
upland  wood  plots.  They  start  their 
disappearing  act  the  morning  they 
become  legal  game  and  by  the  time 
the  snow  lies  heavily  on  the  ground, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  they  are 
gone.  The  challenge  in  hunting  the 
pheasant  lies  not  only  in  its  relative 
scarcity  but  in  the  perversity  of  its 
nature.  He  is  perfectly  capable  of 
sitting  tight  to  the  ground,  until  the 
hunter  has  passed  by,  flushing  pre- 
cisely when  he  is  least  expected;  or 
even  worse,  he’ll  run  along  the  ground 
showing  just  a glimpse  of  his  tail 
feathers  so  the  hunter  is  unable  to 
determine  if  it  is  a legal  male  or  a 
drab  and  illegal  female. 


Whether  it  was  through  cussedness 
or  loneliness  will  probably  never  be 
known,  but  Dave  Reagle,  who  has  a 
farm  at  Scandia  in  the  highlands  of 
Warren  County,  has  spent  the  winter 
entertaining  and  being  entertained  by 
a ring-necked  pheasant  who  has  taken 
up  residence. 

It  all  started  when  the  younger 
Reagle  girls,  Janet  and  Betty,  were 
sent  on  an  errand  on  the  tractor.  As 
they  entered  one  of  the  lower  fields, 
they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  a 
bird  in  a wild  frenzy.  It  flogged  the 
tractor  and  the  girls  with  such  deter- 
mination that  they  abandoned  their 
errand  and  returned  to  the  house. 
Their  story  was  greeted  by  polite 
skepticism  and  lightly  dismissed,  when 
related  to  their  parents. 

After  school  the  next  day,  hoping 
that  as  lightning,  pheasants  would 
never  strike  the  same  place  twice, 
Janet  and  Betty  made  another  brief 
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trip  to  the  field  from  which  they  had 
fled  the  day  before.  This  time  the  ring- 
neck  met  them  in  the  lane  with  the 
same  results. 

Being  chased  from  their  own  fields 
two  days  in  succession  was  too  much 
for  Dave,  and  he  decided  an  investi- 
gation was  in  order.  The  pheasant  was 
no  respecter  of  persons,  and  when 
Reagle  drove  to  the  end  of  the  lane, 
the  ringneek  took  after  him  and  forced 
a retreat.  As  Dave  explains  it,  “To 
keep  the  darned  bird  from  hurting 
himself.’  Obviously  the  pheasant  was 
claiming  squatter’s  rights  and  wasn’t 
about  to  share  the  territory  with  the 
Reagles,  juvenile  or  adult. 

Dave  Reagle  is  a hospitable  fellow, 
however,  and  understands  the  true 
significance  of  being  a neighbor. 
Therefore,  when  snow  started  to  pile 
up  on  the  hilltop,  he  put  out  a little 
corn,  figuring  that  the  scratching 
might  be  pretty  poor  for  his  bellig- 
erent friend  in  the  lower  field. 

It’s  pretty  hard  to  turn  down  a free 
meal  when  your  crop  is  empty,  and  in 
a matter  of  a few  weeks,  Dave  had 

GEORGE'S  BEHAVIOR  is  not  entirely 
predictable  now  that  spring  has  arrived. 
Reagle  was  not  sure  if  the  pheasant  was 
going  to  stop  on  the  tire. 


the  bird  literally  eating  out  of  his 
hand.  This  congenial  relationship  did 
not  extend  to  the  rest  of  the  family, 
although  he  did  observe  a kind  of 
truce  with  them. 

By  this  time  Dave  had  given  the 
pheasant  a name,  to  which  he  some- 
times responded.  Not  wishing  to  bur- 
den a creature  of  such  regal  plumage  : 
and  dignified  bearing  with  a silly,  pet 
name,  Reagle  called  him  “George,” 
bearing  in  mind  that  a recent  English 
monarch  was  also  so  named. 

Pest  or  Pet? 

Sometimes  it’s  just  a short  road  from 
pest  to  pet  and  back  to  pest  again. 
When  a wild  creature  is  unduly  in- 
fluenced by  man  it  often  tends  to  lose 
its  ability  to  fend  for  itself  and  be- 
comes increasingly  dependent  upon 
man’s  help  in  order  to  survive.  This 
makes  the  survival  of  the  animal  the 
responsibility  of  the  man  who  be- 
friends it. 

Thus  far,  George  has  not  become 
a pet,  and  this  is  the  way  Dave  would 
like  to  keep  it,  although  he  does  con- 
cede that  there  will  be  no  pheasant 
hunting  on  his  farm  this  fall  should 
“George”  survive  until  then  and  con- 
tinues to  retain  residence  in  his  special 
field. 

The  pheasant,  generally,  has  re- 
mained rather  aloof,  although  there 
have  been  a few  changes  in  his  daily 
routine.  Frequently,  he’ll  appear  out- 
side the  Reagles’  bedroom  window  in 
time  to  awaken  them  with  his  crow- 
ing. This  chore  completed,  he  returns 
to  the  woods,  and  spends  his  morning 
in  the  various  and  sundry  duties  that 
occupy  a respectable,  gentleman  ring- 
neck. 

About  noon  he  reappears  at  the 
back  porch  for  a little  neighborly  con- 
versation. While  he’s  at  it,  he  likes  to 
pick  up  a little  lunch  distributed 
through  the  Reagles’  generosity. 

Throughout  the  afternoon  he  can 
be  observed  following  Dave  around 
the  farm  keeping  pace  while  the 
many  chores  are  attended.  The  tractor 
is  no  longer  an  enemy.  Now,  the 
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sound  of  the  engine  being  started  is 
the  signal  for  “George”  to  come  run- 
ning, if  he  has  been  detained  past  his 
usual  luncheon  appointment.  In  keep- 
ing with  this  change  of  attitude,  he 
now  permits  free  access  to  all  areas 
of  the  farm. 

At  the  approach  of  dusk,  “George” 
can  be  seen  heading  for  his  favorite 
roosting  place  in  the  woods  below  the 
house,  and  the  Reagles  know  if  he  can 
avoid  the  fox  which  they  have  so  far 
unsuccessfully  hunted,  that  he’ll  be 
back  again  to  share  part  of  another 
day. 

MASTER  OF  ALL  he  surveys,  George 
looks  over  his  domain  from  atop  Rea- 
gle's  head.  Dave  protects  his  head  and 
face  because  a ringneck's  beak  can  be 
a formidable  weapon. 


Sag  nf  fnr? 


HUNTING  DEER  in  1917  are  members  of  the  Raush  Gun  Club  located  near  Waterville,  Lycom- 
ing County.  Roy  O.  Dunkelberger,  a member  of  the  camp,  and  now  living  in  Largo,  Fla.,  iden- 
tified the  hunters.  Mr.  Dunkelberger's  memory  was  so  accurate  that  he  also  could  even  recall 
the  calibers  of  the  rifles  used  by  the  group.  Left  to  right  (seated)  are  George  Conrad,  Sunbury; 
Buckey  Brown,  Sunbury;  Jerry  Snyder,  Freeburg;  Roy  Dunkelberger,  Largo,  Fla.;  Mr.  Snyder; 
Mr.  VanKirk,  Pittsburgh;  John  Sankey,  Sunbury;  Noah  Raush,  Sunbury;  Albert  Miller,  Sun- 
bury; Art  Fisher,  Freeburg.  Left  to  right  (standing)  are  Lou  Raush,  Freeburg;  John  Walker, 
Northumberland;  Warren  Bowersox,  Freeburg;  Gust  Troub,  Sunbury;  Garden  Blank  (in  win- 
dow), Sunbury;  Lee  Goodman,  Sunbury;  J.  J.  Sankey,  Sunbury;  Carter  Richards,  Sunbury; 
George  Sober,  Sunbury;  and  Red  Rosencrans,  Northumberland. 
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Are  You  Bugged  ? . . . 


What's  Eating  You? 

By  Marion  N.  Baker 


WE  KNOW  that  vacation  time  is 
here  when  the  heat  of  the  long 
summer  day  does  not  dissipate  until 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning;  just 
before  the  earth  swings  into  position 
to  begin  a new  day.  This  is  the  time 
that  city  dwellers  retreat  to  the  cool 
forests  of  the  Pennsylvania  mountains 
and  the  insect  population  works  in 
shifts  around  the  clock. 

As  you  loiter  along  the  trout  stream, 
in  the  gathering  dusk,  hoping  to  see 
the  big  one  make  a dash  for  the  pro- 
tecting roots  of  the  hollow  birch  tree, 
a mosquito  whines  in  on  gossamer 
wings  to  make  a six-point  landing  on 
the  back  of  your  neck,  while  several 
of  its  associates  perform  acrobatics 
in  the  region  of  your  ears.  To  know 
that  it  is  only  the  female  of  this  species 
that  bites  does  not  lessen  the  annoy- 
i ance  of  the  attack,  or  to  further  note 
that  the  whining  sound  is  produced  by 
the  lacy  fringe  of  scales  and  hairs  that 
edge  the  wing  margins  and  the  veins, 
adds  little  consolation.  These  creatures 
are  out  for  blood  although  the  males 
subsist  peacefully  enough  on  plant 
juices.  After  several  tentative  probes 
the  piercing  mouth  part  is  inserted 
into  your  skin,  at  the  same  time  saliva 
is  secreted  into  the  wound,  which 
makes  the  blood  more  fluid.  It  is  this 
digestive  fluid  that  causes  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  mosquito  bite. 

Now  the  darkness  has  settled  and 
you  are  sitting  in  your  favorite  rock- 
ing chair  on  the  screened  porch.  The 
| fireflies  are  punctuating  the  night  with 
' their  quiet  green  lights  and  the  cricket 
| is  sitting  in  his  doorway  strumming 
an  evening  tune.  The  synchronized 
cadence  of  the  tree  crickets  pulses 
through  the  woods  as  background 
music  for  the  katydids,  and  a whip- 


poorwill calls  from  the  ridge.  It  is 
then  that  you  begin  to  feel  hot  pricks 
on  your  hands,  on  your  face  and  even 
in  your  hair. 

They  are  here— the  punkies.  Yes, 
they  came  through  the  screen.  They 
are  very  small,  black  midges  belong- 
ing to  the  family  culicoides.  No  won- 
der the  Indians  called  them  the  “no- 
see-ums.”  In  a good  light  you  can  see 
them,  but  don’t  get  a light,  that  will 
only  attract  more.  Keep  it  dark  or 
else  go  inside  and  shut  the  door.  These 
are  the  smallest  of  the  blood-sucking 
insects.  Some  of  their  larger  relatives 
resemble  mosquitoes,  but  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  them  by  their  scale- 
less wing  margins  and  the  habit  they 
have  of  keeping  their  front  legs  raised 
when  at  rest.  The  larvae  of  punkies, 
like  those  of  mosquitoes,  are  harmless. 
Some  species  spend  this  stage  of  their 
life  in  the  water.  Others  rest  in  damp 
soil. 

Sweat  Bee 

Now  it  is  midmorning  and  you 
decide  to  cool  off  after  a short  stint 
in  the  garden.  A deck  chair  in  the 
dappled  shade  under  the  white  pine 
looks  inviting.  You  settle  back  to  re- 
lax, but  as  soon  as  your  arm  comes  to 
rest  on  the  wooden  support  you  realize 
that  you  have  been  stung  and  by  no 
mean  adversary.  “But,”  you  say,  “there 
wasn’t  anything  there.”  Oh  yes  there 
was— a sweat  bee.  They  are  very  small 
bees  that  always  seem  to  be  minding 
their  own  business,  as  in  truth  they 
are,  but  just  touch  one  inadvertently 
or  crowd  it  a little  and  it  will  release 
its  hair-trigger  sting.  They  do  not 
attack  you  and  they  don’t  fly  away; 
they  are  just  there  lapping  up  per- 
spiration either  on  you,  which  can 
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produce  a crawly  feeling,  or  on  some 
object  like  the  arm  of  the  chair.  If 
you  try  to  discourage  them,  brush 
them  olf  with  a very  light  touch  or 
you  will  be  sorry.  This  isn’t  a bite, 
but  a sting  that  is  administered  by  the 
tip  of  the  abdomen.  Since  a stinger  is 
a modification  of  the  egg-laying  appa- 
ratus it  is  only  the  females  that  sting. 


(Notice  that  bees  have  two  pairs  of 
wings  while  flies  and  mosquitoes  have 
only  one  pair. ) 

Last  summer  I discovered  the  nest- 
ing grounds  of  the  sweat  bees.  As  I 
walked  across  our  small  clearing  I no- 
ticed a tiny  sweat  bee,  the  pollen 
baskets  on  its  back  legs  laden  with 
yellow  pollen,  disappear  into  a neat 
circular  hole  in  the  ground.  It  was  the 
yellow  pollen  that  gave  away  the 
secret,  otherwise  I would  not  have 
seen  the  tiny  bee  or  the  circular  open- 
ing to  the  underground  tunnel  which 
was  not  more  than  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  On  closer  inspection 
I saw  that  there  were  several  of  these 
openings.  The  one  into  which  the  bee 
disappeared  was  guarded  by  another 
bee  which  immediately  closed  the  en- 
trance from  the  inside  by  plugging 
the  opening  with  its  head.  At  night  I 
noticed  that  the  doorway  was  plugged 
with  a mound  of  earth  which  was 
forced  up  from  beneath  and  with- 
drawn the  next  morning.  With  this 
arrangement  the  faithful  guard  was 
able  to  get  some  rest  at  night.  It  is  in 


these  subterranean  passages  that  the 
young  of  the  sweat  bees  are  reared. 

If  the  sweat  bees  get  to  be  too 
much  for  you,  take  your  chair  down 
by  the  stream  where  it  is  always  many 
degrees  cooler  even  on  the  hottest 
days.  Of  course  I can’t  guarantee  that 
some  large  flies  won’t  descend  on  you, 
but  they  don’t  bite  and  you  can  swat 
them  and  throw  them  in  to  the  trout 
and  black-nosed  dace. 

Deerfly 

This  is  the  hour  of  the  day  when 
the  woodbox  needs  replenishing  with 
the  kind  of  wood  that  will  make  a 
quick  fire  and  go  out  before  the 
kitchen  gets  too  warm.  As  you  come 
in  from  the  woodpile  with  an  armload 
of  wood  that  reaches  well  up  under 
your  chin  you  are  attacked  by  the 
most  persistent  dive  bomber  of  them 
all  — the  deerfly.  With  only  one  free 
arm  you  are  usually  at  the  mercy  ol 
the  creature  because  it  is  determinec 
to  find  its  target  in  spite  of  all  you  can 
do.  With  both  arms  free  you  might 
have  a slight  advantage,  in  the  split 
second  between  landing  and  biting 
you  can  get  a swat  at  it.  It  is  a slender, 
squat  fly  that  holds  its  mottled  wings 
at  an  angle  to  its  body,  giving  it  a 
triangular  appearance  when  at  rest. 

Then  the  next  morning  you  say 
“What  are  these  lumps  around  my 
middle?  Hard  red  lumps  that  itch  anc 
get  harder  and  redder  the  more  1 
scratch.’’  Ah,  my  friend,  they  are  dag- 
gers. You  got  them  yesterday  in  the 
berry  patch.  All  unknown  to  you  they 
were  lurking  in  the  high  weeds  anc 
when  you  appeared  they  began  creep- 
ing up  your  body  until  they  came  tc 
some  obstruction,  like  a belt,  there 
they  elected  to  dig  in  at  the  base  ol 
a hair  follicle  and  it  is  the  irritation 
set  up  by  these  creatures  eating  yoi 
that  is  causing  the  trouble. 

Chiggers  are  not  insects  at  all,  bul 
the  larvae  of  harvest  mites.  The  adults 
are  tiny  eight-legged  creatures  more 
nearly  related  to  the  spiders  and  tick; 
than  to  insects.  Some  people  call  the 
adults  red  bugs. 
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During  the  heat  of  summer  wasps, 
yellow  jackets,  black  hornets,  humble- 
bees  and  honey  bees  are  all  gunning 
for  you  if  you  encroach  on  their 
premises. 

Under  the  Roof 

Three  different  species  of  these 
well  armed  creatures  have  taken  up 
residence  under  the  eaves  of  our  cabin 
roof.  Here  are  the  cylindrical  clay 
tubes  of  the  blue-black  mud  dauber 
wasps  side  by  side  with  the  open 
paper  cells  of  the  paper  wasp  sus- 
pended from  a slender  brown  pedicel. 

The  mud  dauber,  she  of  the  wasp- 
like waist  and  nervous  actions,  is  not 
aggressive.  Her  sting  is  used  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  paralyzing  the 
spiders  with  which  she  provisions  the 
cells  of  her  nest  before  sealing  it 
against  the  day  when  the  young  will 
break  their  way  out  of  their  clay 
cradles  as  full-fledged  adults. 

With  the  paper  wasp  it  is  a different 
story.  She  and  her  helpers  feed  the 
developing  grubs  daily  and  as  a result 
there  is  always  action  about  the  nest, 
but  unless  they  are  greatly  disturbed 
they  evidence  little  ill  temper.  It  is 
only  in  the  short  days  of  autumn  when 
they  are  loafing  about  in  the  sunshine 
that  they  develop  very  short  tempers 
and  will  make  a dab  at  your  head  on 
the  slightest  provocation. 

The  worst  of  all  are  the  yellow 
jackets.  They  build  a globular  nest, 
about  the  size  of  your  two  fists,  the 
cells  of  which  are  encased  in  a cov- 
ering of  gray  paper  with  an  opening 
at  the  free  end.  Some  races  of  yellow 
jackets  build  their  nests  under  ground. 
Let  both  kinds  alone  as  they  are 
vicious,  attacking  en  masse  and  sting- 
ing repeatedly. 

The  same  goes  for  their  relatives 
the  black  hornets,  who  also  build 
globular  nests  overlaid  with  gray 
paper.  They  appear  as  great  balloons 
often  high  in  trees. 

Least  offensive  afield,  but  valiant  in 
defense  of  their  homes,  are  the  in- 
dustrious honey  bees,  who,  in  their 


frantic  search  for  nectar  and  pollen, 
wear  themselves  to  a frazzle  before 
the  season  is  over.  These  little  crea- 
tures give  life  to  the  summer  land- 
scape and  their  droning  wings  add  to 
the  peace  of  a summer  day.  If  they 
are  forced  to  use  their  sting  it  results 
in  their  death  as  the  sting  is  torn 
from  their  body. 

Now  what  do  you  do  about  all  this? 
I don’t  know  what  you  do— I only 
know  what  I do.  For  mosquitoes, 
punkies  and  chiggers  I use  an  insect 
repellent  before  going  afield.  Chiggers 


are  abundant  in  some  localities,  other 
places  are  practically  free  of  them. 
Know  where  they  are  and  keep  out. 
Don’t  sit  on  the  ground  or  a fallen 
log  in  chigger  country.  This  can  really 
give  you  a good  dose  of  them.  If  you 
do  get  them,  and  you  get  a few  no 
matter  what  precautions  you  take, 
apply  some  clear  nail  polish  to  the 
bite.  This  smothers  the  chigger  and 
the  irritation  is  relieved. 

For  bee  stings  a paste  of  baking 
soda  and  water  relieves  the  pain.  In 
the  case  of  the  honey  bee  sting  scrape 
out  the  offending  stinger.  If  you  try 
to  pinch  it  out  you  only  release  more 
poison  from  the  poison  sack  which  is 
attached. 

Of  course  you  can  spray  the  entire 
area  with  insecticides,  but  who  wants 
to  do  that.  Wasn’t  that  one  reason 
you  came  to  the  woods,  to  get  some 
fresh  air? 
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The  Lure  of 
Bear  Meadows  Bog 

By  Russell  P.  Kaniuka 
(Reprinted  from  the  New  York  Times) 


TUCKED  away  in  a little  pocket 
along  the  backbone  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies is  a weird  bog  of  somber 
beauty,  one  whose  scenic  aspect 
strongly  suggests  that  it  belongs  in 
the  north  woods,  not  here. 

Situated  about  12  miles  from  a 
pretty  college  town,  Bear  Meadows 
Bog,  with  its  typically  Canadian  plant 
life  and  strikingly  different  landscape, 
is  perhaps  the  most  popular  preserve 
to  be  set  aside  as  a natural  area  in 
Pennsylvania’s  state  forests.  It  also 
has  been  a living  classroom  for  gen- 
erations of  botany  students  at  Penn- 
sylvania State  University. 

To  many  people,  the  word  “bog” 
conjures  up  a mental  picture  of  a 
damp,  uninteresting  place  to  hurry 
past.  But  those  who  pause  and  savor 
find  another  world— one  with  a charm 
and  character,  where  nature  abounds 
in  an  endless  variety  of  life  and  mood, 
line  and  form. 

Bear  Meadows  Bog  is  oval-shaped; 
it  is  a mile  and  one-quarter  long  and  a 
half  mile  wide.  Its  solitude  is  accented 
by  a ring  of  rocky  hills,  and  a trail 
for  easy  walking  surrounds  the  bog. 

Inside,  the  bog’s  open  meadow  con- 
trasts sharply  with  the  dense  woods 
that  visitors  have  traveled  through.  A 
few  dead  hemlocks  dominate  the 
scene.  Drowned  years  ago  by  beaver 
damming  activities,  they  tower  sen- 
tinel-like about  the  meadow,  their 
trunks  bristling  with  stubby  branches. 

Bear  Meadows,  like  the  famous 
“floating  bogs”  of  Minnesota  and  Can- 
ada, is  largely  covered  with  a quaking, 
partly  floating  mat  of  plants.  Although 
lumpy  and  springy,  they  readily  sup- 
port a person’s  weight. 


PGC  Photos  by  George  H.  Harrison 

TYPICALLY  CANADIAN  plant  life  and  a 
strikingly  different  landscape  make  this 
area  a unique  living  classroom.  Genera- 
tions of  botany  students  from  nearby 
Penn  State  have  enjoyed  their  studies 
here. 

Where  this  mat  exists,  there  was  a 
pond  10,000  years  ago.  Now  it  is 
roofed  over  and  under-pinned  with 
sphagnum,  the  pale  green  moss  that 
alters  landscapes  by  turning  open 
water  into  bogs.  Above  the  moss, 
sedges  rear  their  grasslike  spears. 

Leatherleaf,  swamp  laurel  and  other 
many  branched  shrubs  weave  their 
roots  into  the  mossy  mat.  Here  and 
there,  it  is  spiked  with  cattails— their 
stiffly  erect  stems  sometimes  gently 
curved  by  resting  birds. 

Along  the  meadow’s  northwestern 
rim  is  a wild,  almost  impenetrable 
tangle  that  is  topped  by  the  spires  of 
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balsam  fir  and  black  spruce.  The 
scraggly  outlines  of  these  “emblem 
trees  of  the  north”  attest  to  the  rigors 
of  life  in  this  inhospitable  bog  habi- 
tat: cold,  wet  oxygen-starved,  and 
highly  acid.  The  sundew,  an  insect- 
eating plant  and  a rarity  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, grows  between  the  trees  in 
abundarft  patches  that  twinkle  in  the 
sun.  The  sundew’s  round  leaves  are 
studded  with  bristlelike  tentacles, 
each  tipped  with  a droplet  of  spar- 
kling, sticky  fluid,  into  which  small 
insects  alight,  become  entangled  and 
are  devoured.  Amateur  naturalists  like 
to  drop  bits  of  ground  steak  onto  this 
small  plant  (two  inches  round)  and 
watch  its  tentacles  close  about  the 
meat. 

How  did  this  bog,  whose  plant  life 
crossed  distant  climatic  borders,  come 
into  being?  During  the  Ice  Age,  the 
northern  forest  was  swept  southward 
before  the  oncoming  glaciers.  The 
doomed  plants  in  the  glacier’s  path 
continued  to  scatter  their  seed;  those 
blown  to  the  south— beyond  the  ice’s 
deepest  thrust— grew  into  new  forest 
communities. 

Centuries  later,  as  the  climate 
warmed,  the  forest  marched  north- 
ward in  the  wake  of  the  melting,  re- 
treating glaciers.  But  this  small  bit  of  a 
once  vast  northern  forest  remained; 
botanists  called  such  remnants  “relict 
colonies.” 

The  making  of  a bog  takes  cen- 
turies. It  all  begins  when  a hollow 
collects  water  and  forms  a pond. 
From  then  on,  the  pond  keeps  filling 
in,  not  only  with  soil,  twigs,  and  leaves 
borne  by  wind  and  water,  but  also 
with  the  decay  of  plants  that  grew  and 
died  there.  All  this  debris  settles  to 
the  bottom,  layer  on  layer,  like  pages 
in  a book. 

“Bog-trotters”  of  varied  interest 
tread  their  way  over  the  bog’s  spongy 
floor.  Some  are  orchid  hunters  who 
penetrate  the  most  secluded  crannies 
to  admire  rare  woodland  orchids,  such 
as  the  small,  heart-shaped  twayblade. 
with  its  tiny  purplish  flowers. 
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Bird  watchers,  too,  can  keep  them- 
selves busy.  These  wetlands  are  noted 
as  an  especially  good  nesting  ground 
for  at  least  16  species  of  warblers. 
Local  enthusiasts  report  that  rare 
Canadian,  hooded  and  parula  warblers 
are  among  those  that  come  here  regu- 
larly to  raise  their  young. 

Family  groups  take  nature  walks 
along  the  bog’s  drier  edges  to  search 
for  small-scale  visual  delights  for  the 
children.  The  fare  varies:  baby  turtles, 
no  bigger  than  a quarter,  basking  in 
the  sun;  chipmunks  chattering  in  a 
thicket,  or  a salamander  peering  from 
under  a fallen  oak  leaf,  the  picture  of 
shy  alertness. 

Although  many  springs  ooze 
through  the  bog’s  mossy  carpet  to 
eventually  feed  Sinking  Creek,  the 
little  stream  that  drains  Bear  Mead- 
ows, there  are  no  game  fish  here.  The 
water  is  too  acid.  And  a stretch  of  the 
stream  is  so  brown-stained  by  peat 
that  it  is  called  “Coffee  Creek.” 

Those  interested  in  spending  more 
time  in  the  area  can  find  accommo- 
dations near  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University  campus. 

Both  State  College  and  Bear  Mead- 
ows are  easily  reached  via  U.  S.  322. 
The  marked  turn-off  to  Bear  Meadows 
is  one  mile  east  of  Boalsburg. 

THE  FORMATION  of  Bear  Meadows 
Bog  began  centuries  ago.  The  layers  of 
decayed  material  tell  a graphic  story  of 
the  plant  and  animal  life  which  once 
flourished  here. 


LAST  summer  after  residents  of 
New  York  City  were  subjected  to 
riots  by  gangs,  to  beatings  by  young 
punks,  to  rapings,  stabbings  and  even 
murder,  moralists  declared  that  in 
many  instances  those  who  could  have 
prevented  these  crimes  stood  by  idly, 
ignoring  appeals  for  help. 

This  lack  of  involvement  by  sideline 
observers  has  long  puzzled  Pennsyl- 
vania District  Game  Protectors.  They 
have  felt  that  many  illegal  and  wanton 
killings  of  deer  in  Pennsylvania  woods, 
especially  on  the  last  day  of  antlerless 
deer  season  were  witnessed  by  nor- 
mally highly-principled  sportsmen 
who  could  have  helped  in  apprehend- 
ing the  criminal,  simply  by  reporting 
a violator’s  hunting  license  number, 
or  the  model  of  his  automobile. 

Willing  to  Help 

Occasionally  hunters  and  residents 
of  farm  areas  are  willing  to  get  in- 
volved when  they  hear  uncommon 
shooting.  In  northern  Venango  County 
it  happened  that  on  December  12,  the 
last  day  of  the  buck  season,  a resident 
of  Pleasantville  heard  a rifle  shot 
shortly  before  10  p.m. 

Since  the  antlerless  season  would 
start  on  Monday,  he  figured  rightly 
that  someone  in  the  area  was  getting  a 
jump  on  the  season. 

He  called  District  Game  Protector 
Lorrain  Yocum  in  Oil  City.  In  a few 
minutes  Yocum  and  a deputy,  Bob 
Lambert  of  Rouseville,  were  rendez- 
vousing and  heading  for  Jerusalem 
Corners— the  general  area  where  the 
shot  was  fired. 

The  game  officers  were  familiar  with 
the  district;  knew  into  what  fields  deer 
came  to  feed  at  night;  and  further- 
more they  had  an  educated  guess 
where  potential  deer  poachers  of  that 
section  lived. 

They  parked  off  the  road  where 
they  thought  a shot  most  likely  could 
have  been  taken  at  a deer,  if  their  in- 
formant was  correct.  A half  hour  later 


a car  bearing  three  men  drove  near 
this  field  very  slowly,  stopped,  flashed 
it  with  headlights  and  drove  off. 

Officer  Yocum  subsequently  turned 
his  light  on  the  field  and  found  a deer. 
It  was  dead,  but  still  warm,  from  a 
rifle  slug  in  the  heart.  The  three  men 
in  the  car  thus  became  suspects.  But 
they  had  to  be  caught  with  the  deer. 

Apprehension  would  require  more 
help.  Another  deputy,  Jim  Lowors, 
lived  less  than  three  miles  away. 
Deputy  Lambert  took  a lookout  post, 
while  Yocum  sought  Lowors. 

The  two  returned  to  the  stakeout 
by  an  indirect  route,  leaving  their 
auto  some  distance  away  and  going 
cross-country  through  heavy  woods. 
Soon  all  three  officers  awaited  return 
of  the  suspects. 

The  night  was  cold  and  damp  with 
fog  rising  out  of  patches  of  snow.  The 
wait  lasted  a half  hour.  The  same  car 
with  three  men  returned.  The  occu- 
pants were  extremely  cautious,  and 
having  determined  that  all  was  clear, 
entered  the  field. 

As  they  approached  the  deer,  one 
poacher  asked  so  loudly  that  the  offi- 
cers hidden  in  the  woods  50  yards 
away  could  hear,  “Where’s  my  deer?” 

This  was  the  first  inkling  the  pro- 
tectors had  that  the  outlaws  had  killed 
another  deer.  It  lay  crumpled  several 
yards  away  in  high  orchard  grass,  they 
were  to  find  out  later. 

Tried  to  Run 

The  law  closed  in.  The  jacklighters 
ignored  the  announcement  of  the  ar- 
rest and  tried  to  sprint  to  safety.  Game 
Protector  Yocum  brought  them  to  a 
sudden  and  shaking  halt. 

When  the  men  dragged  the  two 
deer  out  of  the  field,  Yocum  opened 
the  car’s  trunk,  looking  for  the  weapon 
used  in  the  killing.  He  found  blood. 

“Okay,”  he  demanded,  “where’s  the 
other  deer?”  There  was  another  illegal 
deer.  It  had  been  killed  earlier  in  the 
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JUST  A LITTLE 


SPOTS  OF  BLOOD  caused  the  officer  to 
suspect  that  another  deer  had  been  il- 
legally killed.  He  was  right-— the  deer 
was  found  hanging  in  a barn. 

evening  at  Bugtown,  about  three  miles 
away,  and  now  was  hanging  in  a barn. 

Dawn  broke  before  the  arresting 
officers  completed  the  paper  work  in 
the  Game  Law  violation  and  had 
“dressed”  the  antlerless  deer  for  con- 


LOOK1NG FOR  THE  WEAPON  that  was 
used  in  the  killing,  the  officer  searched 
the  trunk.  A due  here  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  still  another  |acklighted  deer. 

sumption  by  a Venango  County  in- 
stitution. 

The  men  were  fined  $1,200.  This  is 
a good  example  of  what  can  be  done 
in  conservation  law  enforcement  with 
just  a little  help  from  the  local  citizens. 


New  Recreation  Conservation 
Sticker  ©rs  Sale  Across  the  Nation 

The  new  Recreation/Conservation  sticker  authorized  by  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  went  on  sale  across  the  Nation  on  April  1. 

The  sticker  sells  for  $7  and  will  admit  its  holder  and  all  occupants  of  his 
noncommercial  automobile  to  national  parks,  wildlife  refuges,  national  forests, 
and  other  Federal  recreation  areas  that  charge  an  admission  fee.  The  1965 
sticker  is  valid  from  April  1 through  March  31,  1966,  and  covers  an  unlimited 
number  of  visits  during  that  period. 

Among  places  where  the  sticker  is  sold  are  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments, national  forest  areas,  wildlife  refuges,  and  other  Federal  areas  subject 
to  entrance  fees.  It  is  also  on  sale  in  many  cities  at  offices  of  the  Forest 
Service,  National  Park  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Geological  Survey,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation. 
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A HAVEN  FOR  wild  birds  and  animals  the  old  style  fences  are  traditionally  Amer- 
ican. The  conservation  function  they  serve  cannot  be  duplicated  by  other  means. 


FENCES  hold  a particular  fascina- 
tion for  the  average  hunter  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  However,  or  wher- 
ever, fences  are  erected,  they  an- 
nounce across  the  landscape  that  man 
is  here.  And,  despite  the  implications 
of  civilization,  fences  have  served 
many  functions  over  the  years. 

Probably  the  most  outstanding  era 
of  our  history,  in  which  fences  figured 
foremost,  involved  the  range  wars 
among  the  cattlemen  in  the  west.  As 
eastern  emigrants  to  the  west  brought 
with  them  their  farming  habits  and 
practices,  the  erection  of  fences  inter- 
fered with  the  free  range  of  cattle. 
As  barbed  wire  stretched  across  the 
west,  it  was  frequently  crusted  with 
blood  or  burned  by  gunpowder. 

The  stone  fences  of  Pennsylvania 
figured  prominently  as  miniature  fort- 
resses as  the  Civil  War  raged  across 
the  land.  Today,  many  are  public 
monuments  of  battles  won  and  lost 
along  their  ramparts. 


But,  whatever  their  other  implica- 
tion, fences  have  and  will  continue 
to  be  of  interest  to  hunters  of  upland 
game.  Those  who  are  knowledgeable 
about  the  ways  of  the  creatures  which 
are  primarily  harvested  during  the 
month  of  November  in  Pennsylvania 
know  that  fences  frequently  mark  the 
boundaries  of  good  hunting.  For,  no 
matter  how  sparse  cover  may  be  in 
the  fields,  the  borders  marked  by 
fences  of  one  type  or  another  will 
usually  produce  cover  for  wild  crea- 
tures. 

Although  the  illustrations  provided 
here  were  chosen  because  close  graz- 
ing has  exposed  them  best  for  the 
camera,  under  normal  farming  condi- 
tions, each  of  the  fences  shown  would 
provide  a haven  for  wild  game. 

Most  colorful  of  the  fences  is  the 
old  stake  and  rider  which  zigzagged 
its  way  across  thousands  of  acres  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century.  Today, 
they  are  primarily  symbols  of  another 
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MANY  STONE  FENCES  in  southcentral 
Pennsylvania  have  an  historic  past  as 
battle  lines  during  the  Civil  War.  Today 
they  are  natural  locations  for  wood- 
chucks and  rabbits. 

age.  On  many  farms  across  southern 
Pennsylvania  and  into  the  south,  small 
sections  of  these  fences  have  been 
preserved  primarily  as  curiosities. 

Constructed  entirely  of  hand-hewn 
timber,  the  true  stake  and  rider  fence 
had  neither  nails  nor  wires  to  support 
it.  It  was  ingeniously  constructed  so 
that  each  stake  helped  to  support  it- 
self as  well  as  the  adjoining  structure. 

Of  all  the  fences,  the  stake  and 
rider  provided  the  best  wildlife  cover. 
Its  zigzag  structure  across  the  fields 
provided  weeds  and  wild  flowers  with 
plenty  of  room  to  grow  undisturbed. 
However,  no  fence  can  provide  much 
cover  if  grazed  on  both  sides  by 
sheep  or  cattle. 

If  you  know  of  an  area  where  some 
of  these  relics  remain,  do  give  it  a 
workout  at  the  first  opportunity.  Since 
such  fences  provide  excellent  nesting 
sites,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  progeny 
of  last  year’s  holdovers  will  hang 
around  home  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
make  your  trip  worthwhile.  Ringnecks 
and  quail  find  it  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  find  nesting  sites  under  modern 
farming  methods  where  the  tendency 
is  to  clear  as  much  land  as  possible 
to  accommodate  the  capabilities  of 
today’s  mechanization.  Cover  will  ever 
he  the  answer  in  game  propagation. 

People  live  in  houses,  and  a weed 
patch  is  home  to  upland  game.  Re- 
move either,  and  the  census  count 
goes  down. 

Even  earlier  than  the  hand-hewn 
wooden  fences,  which  checker- 


A MORE  RECENT  development,  the  slal 
fence,  offers  fine  game  cover  on  the  out 
side  edges.  The  scenic  value  of  this  kind 
of  fence  is  also  a factor. 

boarded  the  landscape,  were  the  old 
stone  fences.  These  sturdy  structures 
were  the  natural  development  of  land 
clearing.  Rather  than  pile  rocks  upon 
an  incongruous  heap,  the  stones  were 
carefully  laid  into  low  walls  to  mark 
boundary  lines  and  separate  fields. 
These  miniature  fortresses  were  a nat- 
ural attraction  for  woodchucks  which 
burrowed  along  and  beneath  the  care- 
fully laid  stones.  Since  the  somewhat 
rough  exterior  of  these  fences  en- 
couraged plenty  of  plant  life,  the  com- 
bination of  readily  available  food  and 
groundhog  holes  were  a natural  at- 
traction to  rabbits  and  other  creatures 
that  seek  shelter  both  above  and 
underground.  Even  today,  these  old 
stone  walls  are  hunted  closely  by  those 
who  recognize  their  value  as  wildlife 
shelters. 

Even  on  the  coldest  days,  hunting 
along  stone  fences  can  prove  profit- 
able. Not  only  do  the  stones  absorb 
any  sun  heat  that  is  available,  their 
reflecting  surfaces  tend  to  heat  the  air 
around  them  and  encourage  cotton- 
tails and  other  game  to  hug  the  walls. 
When  the  wind  whistles  out  of  the 
north  and  the  snow  drifts  deeply,  the 
rock  guardians  provide  some  shelter. 
Stone  walls  do  not  a prison  make,  but 
they  can  provide  excellent  accommo- 
dations for  the  tough  little  creatures 
that  abound  in  the  south  forty. 

A later  development,  of  course,  was 
the  barbed  wire  fence  which  figured 
so  prominently  in  western  cattle  wars. 
These  fences  provided  little  sheltei 
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THE  OLD  STAKE  and  rider  fence  is 
more  a novelty  today  than  a practical 
enclosure.  It  is,  however,  the  finest  pos- 
sible fence  for  utilization  by  game  species. 

for  wildlife.  Nevertheless,  each  post 
encouraged  growth  around  it  which 
had  some  good  effect  relative  to  wild 
creatures. 

A later  development,  which  again 
was  and  is  popular  primarily  in  the 
southern  states,  was  a corral-type  slat 
fence.  These  fences  were  erected  pri- 
marily to  contain  within  their  en- 
closures spirited  horses  which  could 
easily  escape  from  less  formidable 
fences.  Some  of  these  fences,  invari- 
ably painted  white,  weave  an  intricate 
design  and  add  much  to  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape.  Because  their  use  is 
primarily  for  grazing,  they  do  little  to 
encourage  the  development  of  wild- 
life on  the  inside  of  the  enclosures. 
However,  the  exterior  areas,  particu- 
larly where  it  is  difficult  to  mow,  are 
a definite  boon  to  wildlife. 

The  most  modern  fence,  and  one 
which  has  been  promoted  vigorously 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, is  that  composed  entirely  of 
multiflora  rose.  This  flowering  bush 
makes  an  exceptionally  strong  fence. 
Today,  it  is  even  used  by  the  High- 
way Department  to  protect  motorists 
from  hazards  just  off  the  edge  of  the 
highway.  A closely  grown  multiflora 
rose  fence  will  even  keep  pigs  from 
getting  outside  an  enclosure.  By  the 
same  token,  they  will  stop  an  auto- 
mobile traveling  at  high  speed  with- 
out the  frequent  damage  and  loss  of 
control  which  results  after  the  initial 
impact  in  highway  accidents  when 


IDEAL  FOOD  and  cover  areas  are  sup- 
plied by  multiflora  rose  fences.  A beauti- 
ful and  practical  fence,  multiflora  will 
even  keep  pigs  within  an  enclosure. 

cars  strike  conventional  guard  rails. 

Not  only  does  the  multiflora  rose 
fence  provide  a most  practical  en- 
closure, it  is  exceedingly  popular  with 
wildlife.  Woodchucks  like  to  dig  their 
holes  within  the  shelter  of  these  fences 
which  in  turn  encourages  other  ani- 
mals. The  fruit  of  the  rose  itself  is  a 
berry  which  is  not  only  palatable,  but 
highly  nutritious  for  birds  and  animals. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  multiflora 
rose  fence  is  a most  beautiful  thing  to 
behold  when  it  is  in  bloom.  The  white 
flowers  grow  in  profusion.  And,  the 
entire  hedge  becomes  a mass  of  white 
for  a considerable  period  when  the 
flowers  are  blooming. 

Whatever  their  construction,  fences 
will  continue  to  mark  about  eighty 
percent  of  the  best  hunting  in  farming 
country.  Although  modern  farming 
methods  have  encouraged  agricultur- 
alists to  bulldoze  out  many  of  the  old 
familiar  fencerows,  there  are  those 
who  recognize  the  value  of  the  multi- 
flora rose  as  a supplemental  farm 
crop.  These  fences  encourage  nesting 
birds  which  in  turn  help  to  eliminate 
many  of  the  troublesome  insects 
which  cut  into  farm  income. 

And,  although  from  the  dollars  and 
cents  standpoint,  farmers  may  not  find 
encouragement  of  wildlife  particularly 
profitable,  it  is  a didl  character  who 
doesn’t  enjoy  the  aesthetic  thrill  of  a 
bit  of  nature  in  his  own  backyard. 

As  for  wildlife  itself,  its  theme  song 
might  be,  “Please  Fence  Me  In.” 
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CHESTNUT  BURRS  about  to  burst  look  and 
are  sharp. 


TURKEY  SPUR  is  a formidable  instrument 
that  can  be  used  effectively  in  self-defense. 
CRAB  APPLE  trees,  below,  sprout  wicked 
weapons  that  can  easily  pierce  a hunting  coat. 


THE  SHARP,  menacing  talons  of  the  owl  are 
this  four-pronged  grip,  the  victim  has  no  cti 


How  SK 


WEBSTER’S  dictionary  defines 
edge  as  a knife;  2)  ending  in  a 
eye  or  intelligence;  4)  severe,  intern 
sharp  sound. 

All  these  sharp  definitions  are  ap 
doors  and  of  the  things  of  nature  I 
spines  of  the  thistle;  the  sharp  wine 
the  falcon;  the  sharp  point  of  an  icf 
conditions. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  to  i 
creations  which  are  best  described 


THE  THISTLE  with  all  its  prickly  spears 
greatly  loved  by  goldfinches  and  equally  d 
spised  by  farmers. 


lis  role  as  a skillful  predator.  Once  locked  in 

Nature? 

five  which  implies  1 ) a very  thin,  fine 
edle;  3)  keen,  quick,  alert  as  a sharp 
; 5)  piercing,  shrill,  penetrating  as  a 

. Sharpness  is  a quality  of  the  out- 
aily.  Consider,  for  examples,  the  sharp 
aarp  scent  of  skunk;  the  sharp  cry  of 
mrd  sharp  to  imply  a whole  list  of 

re  has  contrived  a whole  range  of 

rp. 

Lest  you  think  that  our  needle  and 
mife  hold  a monopoly  on  this  phe- 
nomenon, glance  over  the  pictures 
lisplayed  on  these  center  pages,  show- 
ing nature  at  her  “sharpest.”  These 
ire  only  a few  of  the  more  obvious 
jlegrees  of  sharpness  in  nature,  but 
hey  are  sufficient  for  us  to  agree  that 
>ur  outdoors  is  indeed  a pretty  sharp 
reation! 

'HE  ROSE  in  all  its  beauty  is  armed  viciously, 
s most  gardeners  know  too  well. 

M 


A SQUIRREL'S  sharp  teeth  leave  cutting  edges 
on  hickory  and  butternut  shells. 


THE  EYE  of  the  osprey  is  described  as 
sharp,  as  indeed  it  must  be  to  spot  its  under- 
water targets.  THE  SHARP  SENSATION  of 
spring  water  on  bare  feet  can  almost  be  felt 
when  looking  at  the  picture  below. 


Quite  a Catch 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY-On  March 
3,  I received  a call  from  a lady  near 
Fayetteville  requesting  help  to  free  a 
mallard  duck  that  had  a steel  trap  on 
one  of  its  feet.  As  I attempted  to  catch 
the  duck,  it  took  off  and  flew  several 
hundred  yards  landing  on  a pond.  Not 
about  to  give  up,  I borrowed  a spin- 
ning rod  and  an  underwater  lure.  On 
the  first  cast  the  lure  caught  the  chain 
of  the  trap,  and  after  a terrific  battle, 
I was  able  to  land  the  duck  and  set 
it  free.— District  Game  Protector  Ker- 
mit  Dale,  Chambersburg. 

I Surrender 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY- One  of 
my  deputies,  on  his  way  to  work,  had 
seen  a cat  along  the  road  that  someone 
apparently  dumped  out.  He  decided 
that  he  would  dispose  of  it  so  he  took 
his  gun  along  the  next  day.  So  far,  he 
has  shot  over  a half  box  of  shells  and 
still  hasn’t  hit  the  cat.  One  of  the 
fellows  that  rides  with  him  made  the 
remark  that  he  wouldn’t  be  surprised 
if  some  day  they  saw  the  cat  with  a 
white  flag  on  his  tail.— District  Game 
Protector  Guy  Waldman,  Morrisdale. 


Wise  Guy 

CENTRE  COUNTY —While  on  pa 
trol  in  the  Six  Mile  Run  Area  the  pas 
beaver  season,  I stopped  to  watch  tw 
large  and  one  small  deer  inching  thei 
way  up  a rather  steep  ice  covered  hill 
side.  Just  as  the  deer  stopped  to  res 
a fourth  deer,  this  one  in  high  spirit 
and  evidently  enjoying  his  first  wintei 
came  bounding  across  the  road  an< 
started  up  the  hillside.  Just  as  h 
passed  the  three  standing  deer,  hi 
four  legs  decided  on  going  in  differen 
directions  all  at  the  same  time.  A fev 
seconds  later,  the  four  deer  fount 
themselves  tangled  up  on  the  Six  Mil 
Run  Road  approximately  sixty  fee 
from  the  starting  point.  — Distric 
Game  Protector  Michael  Grabany 
Philipsburg. 

Plenty  of  Woodcocks 
CHESTER  COUNTY-  While  in 
vestigating  information  in  the  latte 
part  of  March,  relative  to  a wil< 
Canada  goose  which  was  seen  with  ; 
steel  trap  on  its  leg  along  the  Two 
Log  Run,  near  Birdell,  I was  walkin; 
along  this  stream,  when  I was  ver 
pleasantly  surprised  by  the  large  num 
ber  of  woodcocks  which  I flushed  ii 
the  swampy  areas  along  the  stream 
I counted  ten  (10)  that  flushed  at  on 
time  within  a 150-yard  distance,  an< 
many  after  that  in  two’s  and  three‘ 
This,  however,  is  not  an  isolated  case 
There  are  other  areas  within  the  dis 
trict  in  the  past  month  while  foo 
patrolling  that  I have  seen  man; 
woodcocks.  I am  certainly  pleased  ti 
see  this  wily  little  game  bird  comin; 
back  in  large  numbers  in  this  district 
and  it  should  certainly  provide  sorm 
excellent  shooting  this  fall,  if  this  i 
any  indication.  — District  Game  Pro 
tector  E.  J.  Fasching,  Downingtown. 
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Publicity  Hound 

BERKS  COUNTY  - March  17,  I 
answered  a call  to  remove  a deer  that 
had  jumped  into  the  offices  of  the 
Boyertown  Times  Publishing  Com- 
pany. The  deer  was  chased  into  the 
borough,  ran  down  South  Reading 
Avenue  and  into  the  backyard.  A 7- 
foot  fence  barred  its  escape  and  the 
deer  jumped  through  a small  window 
into  the  pressroom.  After  a brief 
struggle  it  was  finally  roped  and  taken 
to  a nearby  veterinarian’s  office,  where 
I picked  it  up.  It  was  a very  small 
button  buck,  only  about  half  the  size 
of  the  usual  yearling  at  this  time.  The 
paper  went  to  press  that  day,  so  the 
deer  was  on  time  to  make  the  front 
page.— District  Game  Protector  J.  A. 
Leiendecker,  Reading. 


Highway  Protection 

PERRY  COUNTY  -The  following 
incident  was  related  to  me  by  Deputy 
Deitzler.  On  the  evening  of  March  5 
Deputy  Deitzler  was  called  to  pick  up 
a deer  that  was  killed  on  Route  11-15 
south  of  Liverpool.  This  deer  was 
supposedly  dismembered  in  five  or  six 
parts.  When  he  arrived  he  discovered 
it  was  not  a deer  but  dogs,  five  of 
them.  He  removed  the  dogs  from  the 
highway  and  returned  home.  The  fol- 
lowing Monday  morning  a trucker 
stopped  at  his  gas  station  and  related 
this  story:  On  the  night  that  the  deer 
was  to  have  been  killed  the  trucker 
was  traveling  north  on  Route  11-15  in 
a solid  line  of  traffic.  Four  or  five  cars 
ahead  of  him,  he  saw  the  deer  dart 
across  the  highway;  seconds  later  a 
pack  of  five  dogs  appeared  in  the 
center  lane  and  were  trapped  by  the 
traffic  traveling  in  both  directions. 
One  by  one  the  dogs  tried  to  escape 
and  each  met  its  fate.  This  time  the 
deer  used  the  highway  and  traffic  for 
her  survival  rather  than  her  doom.— 
District  Game  Protector  J.  Sitlinger, 
Newport. 


Traveling  Man 

WYOMING  COUNTY— Gerald  La- 
Barr,  a chicken  farmer,  who  lives  in 
the  Stonecrest  Section  of  Tunkhannock 
Township,  has  trapped  rabbits  the 
past  two  years,  from  a small  ever- 
green planting  nearby  which  is  too 
close  to  an  occupied  building  to  per- 
mit safe  hunting.  In  1964  he  trapped  a 
rabbit,  ear  tagged  it  and  transported 
it  a mile  or  so  from  where  it  was 
trapped.  In  1965  he  again  trapped  the 
same  rabbit  and  transported  it  to  ap- 
proximately the  same  area  where  it 
was  first  released  in  1964.  Apparently 
the  rabbit  did  not  like  the  change  in 
environment  because  jerry  again 
trapped  it  the  following  week.  This 
time  Jerry  gave  it  a much  longer  ride. 
—District  Game  Protector  Philip  Sloan, 
Tunkhannock. 


By  the  Tail 

BRADFORD  COUNTY  - During 
the  recent  beaver  season  I checked  a 
dam  and  was  greeted  by  a small  bea- 
ver that  had  been  caught  in  a trap.  As 
he  thrashed  around  trying  to  escape,  I 
thought  he  acted  unusual.  A closer 
check  revealed  that  he  was  caught 
securely  in  a No.  4 trap,  by  the  tail. 
I can  imagine  the  story  that  that  trap- 
per will  be  telling.  — District  Game 
Protector  Richard  Donahoe,  Troy. 
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Hunting  by  Music 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY  - Dep- 
uty Game  Protector  John  Oswald  of 
Carbondale  has  by  far  the  best  deer 
stand  of  any  I have  ever  heard.  John’s 
favorite  deer  crossing  is  located  in 
Carbondale  Township  on  a radio  pole 
line  of  Station  WODL,  Carbondale. 
John  states  that  when  things  are  slow 
while  watching  for  deer  he  can  hear 
the  news,  weather  and  music  by  plac- 
ing an  ear  to  one  of  the  upright  poles. 
John  says  the  reception  is  excellent 
and  he  has  never  been  late  for  work 
or  for  supper.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor John  Altmiller,  Clarks  Summit. 

A Very  Clever  Rabbit 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  - Sam 
Warburton,  a member  of  the  Lower 
Providence  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  was 
trapping  rabbits  on  the  club’s  class 
“A"  trapping  permit.  They  trap  rab- 
bits in  and  around  Norristown  and 
move  them  to  open  townships  out  in 
Montgomery  County.  Sam  released  a 
rabbit  above  Betzwood  in  an  area 
which  is  open  to  hunting.  Upon  re- 
lease the  rabbit  jumped  into  the 
Schuylkill  River,  swam  across,  looked 
back  at  Sam  and  scampered  off  into 
the  underbrush.  You  guessed  it,  the 
township  on  that  side  of  the  river  is 
closed  to  hunting.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Harry  Nolf,  Fort  Washington. 


Safer  That  Way 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY- 
This  spring  I was  assisted  with  m 
pheasant  stocking  by  Dick  Springe 
of  Ruffsdale,  who  not  only  volunteere 
his  time,  but  also  the  use  of  his  trucl 
Dick  is  a “roofer”  by  trade  and  ha 
permanently  built  racks  on  his  true 
upon  which  to  haul  his  ladders,  whic 
are  tools  of  his  trade.  At  the  time  c 
the  stocking,  the  ladders  were  no  hie 
drance,  and  remained  on  the  rack; 
After  covering  many  miles  it  becam 
necessary  to  stop  at  a filling  statio 
for  gas.  The  attendant  came  out  an 
after  servicing  the  truck,  asked  whe 
we  were  hauling  in  the  crates.  He  wa 
informed  of  our  stocking  program.  H 
then  asked,  “What  are  you  doing  wit 
the  ladders?”  Then  very  matter  c 
factly  added,  “Oh,  I see,  you’re  puttin 
them  in  the  trees. ’’—District  Game  Prc 
tector  Joseph  Maholtz,  Mt.  Pleasan 

Good  Advice 

BERKS  COUNTY- While  meetin 
with  a group  of  Boy  Scouts  and  di: 
cussing  firearms  safety  one  of  the  boy 
told  me  that  he  “used  to  like  to  hunt, 
but  doesn’t  care  for  it  anymore, 
inquired  further  as  to  why  he  had  los 
interest  at  such  an  early  age  and  wa 
surprised  to  receive  this  very  candf 
answer:  “I  hunted  with  my  uncle  an^ 
he  shoots  at  anything  that  move: 
whether  in  season  or  not.  I think  tha 
a hunter  should  have  the  same  regan 
for  the  rules  as  anyone  else  takin 
part  in  a sport.  ”— Conservation  Infoi 
mation  Assistant  Paul  Glenny,  Read 
mg. 

No  Snowshoes  Either! 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY  -On  Marc 
18  I flushed  a woodcock  out  of 
spring  seep.  As  the  area  around  wa 
covered  with  snow,  the  bird  had  t 
land  in  the  snow.  This  is  the  first  tim 
I tracked  a woodcock  in  the  snow.- 
District  Game  Protector  Louis  Mos 
toller,  Johnstown. 
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Without  Novocain 

LUZERNE  COUNTY —During  the 
recent  beaver  season  a local  man, 
Delmas  Arnhart,  told  me  that  while 
checking  his  traps  one  morning  he 
found  a front  tooth  of  a beaver  that 
had  apparently  gotten  too  inquisitive 
about  his  trap,  for  caught  in  the  trap’s 
jaws  was  the  tooth.  Several  days  later 
he  had  the  beaver  in  the  same  trap. 
Must  have  been  looking  for  the  tooth. 
—Land  Manager  John  Booth,  White 
Haven. 

I 


, Old  Enough  to  Vote 

MERCER  COUNTY-On  March  13, 
! t John  Enterline  of  Greenville  caught  a 
■ Canada  goose  in  one  of  his  beaver 
traps  along  Pymatuning  Lake.  The 
bird  had  one  badly  injured  leg  which 
required  amputation.  John,  his  father 
Howard,  and  his  mother,  who  is  a 
l j nurse,  treated  the  bird  and  did  an  ex- 
• cellent  job  of  bringing  it  back  to  good 
s i health.  On  the  bird’s  good  leg  was  a 
band  from  the  Jack  Miner  Migratory 
I Bird  Foundation,  Kingsville,  Ontario, 
t Canada.  The  aluminum  band  bears 
s the  etching,  “The  truth  shall  set  you 
3 free,”  and  a symbol  EF  44.  The  Enter- 
i lines  corresponded  with  the  Miner 
>,  Foundation  and  were  advised  the 
it  goose  was  banded  in  the  fall  of  1944. 
i This  magnificent  bird  has  winged 
g thousands  of  miles  and  probably  es- 
[•  caped  a good  many  shot  strings  over 
1 its  more  than  twenty  years  only  to 
be  caught  in  a beaver  trap. 

On  March  31  the  bird,  which  is  a 
female,  was  taken  to  the  Pymatuning 
Goose  Management  Area  to  make  a 
:h  complete  recovery  and  where  it  can 
a enjoy  the  company  of  thousands  of 
is  bther  Canada  geese, 
to  Conservationists  such  as  the  Enter- 
ie  lines  of  Greenville  are  commended  for 
- their  action  in  saving  this  great  mi- 
is-  gratory  bird.— District  Game  Protector 
Roger  Wolz,  Greenville. 


Mifflin  Deer  Killers 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY  - The  war  on 
dogs  running  deer  is  still  being  carried 
on  in  Mifflin  County  and  finally  the 
tables  are  about  even.  I have  found  a 
total  of  11  deer  that  had  been  run 
down  and  killed  by  dogs  during  the 
last  three  months.  One  of  the  dog 
packs  causing  this  damage  was  finally 
located  and  exterminated,  bringing  the 
dog  kill  total  to  10.  We  are  still  work- 
ing on  two  areas  near  Milroy  that 
harbor  deer  killing  dogs.  — District 
Game  Protector  James  Moyle,  McVey- 
town. 


Poor  Credit  Risk 

JUNIATA  COUNTY  -As  I drove 
over  the  river  bridge  into  the  town 
of  Mifflin  on  the  morning  of  March 
4 I noticed  an  animal  cross  the  high- 
way in  front  of  me.  At  first  I thought 
it  looked  like  a groundhog  but  no,  it 
couldn’t  be  right  here  in  the  middle 
of  town.  Then  as  I drove  past  the 
People’s  Farmers  Bank  there  on  the 
top  step  looking  in  the  glass  door  at 
the  people  in  the  bank  was  one  large, 
very  live  groundhog.  He  had  just 
crossed  from  Bratton’s  Restaurant  and 
apparently  wanted  to  see  about  swing- 
ing a loan.  I removed  him  from  the 
premises  against  his  will  but  he  had 
the  last  laugh  when  he  bit  a nice  hole 
clear  through  a new  $5  pair  of  buck- 
skin gloves.  Dave  Zeiders  and  Bill 
Conn  in  the  bank  said  he  wouldn’t 
have  been  a good  credit  risk  anyway. 
—District  Game  Protector  Robert 
Shaffer,  Mifflintown. 
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Who  Said  They  Were  Color 
Blind? 


ELK  CO UNTY— During  the  month 
of  March  I checked  on  a camp  in 
Benzinger  Township  and  found  the 
owner  of  the  camp  there.  I found 
numerous  feeders  and  an  abundance 
of  feed  for  the  wild  birds  and  ani- 
mals. The  owner  of  the  camp  showed 
me  how  well  he  had  the  wild  birds 
and  animals  trained.  As  he  would 
call  each  squirrel’s  name,  that  squirrel 
would  come  forward  for  a peanut. 
As  he  would  call  the  birds’  names 
they  would  fly  in,  land  on  his  hand 
and  he  would  give  them  a sunflower 
seed.  He  told  me  that  it  took  him 
at  least  4 years  to  get  the  animals 
in  that  frame  of  mind  and  that  he 
felt  the  color  of  his  jacket  and  hat 
were  recognizable  to  the  birds  and 
animals.  He  related  several  stories 
about  deer  hunters  in  red  coats  and 
hats  that  came  to  his  camp  and  com- 
mented on  the  crazy  birds  that  were 
sitting  on  their  shoulders  and  gun 
barrels.— District  Game  Protector  Fred 
Servey,  St.  Marys. 

Dirty  Whitetail 

^ SOMERSET  COUNTY- During  the 
first  part  of  March  a deer  visited  a 
Laundromat  located  on  West  Main 
Street,  in  Somerset.  It  crashed  through 
the  window,  skidded  across  the  floor 
and  then  got  up  and  left  the  way  it 
entered,  apparently  unhurt.— District 
Game  Protector  Edward  Cox,  Somer- 
set. 


Eat  Like  a Bird? 

GREENE  COUNTY- Claude  Smii 
of  Carmichaels  told  me  it  cost  hi: 
more  to  feed  the  birds  around  h 
home  than  it  does  to  feed  his  b 
German  shepherd.  Speaking  of  app 
tites,  a house  wren  in  the  nesting  se: 
son  was  observed  to  feed  its  your 
1,217  times  in  15  hours  and  45  mil 
utes.— District  Game  Protector  The 
dore  Vesloski,  Carmichaels. 

A Phony  Perhaps? 

CLARION  COUNTY  - While  c 
patrol  in  March  for  dogs  running  dei 
in  the  vicinity  of  Leeper,  1 spotte 
something  lying  in  the  middle  of  tl 
highway.  As  I got  near  the  object, 
discovered  it  was  a cock  pheasan 
His  only  apparent  injury  was  a mai 
on  the  head  but  he  wasn’t  able  1 
fly.  I took  him  to  my  headquarte 
and  put  him  in  a pen.  In  a matter  < 
an  hour  or  two  he  was  eating,  drinl 
ing  and  doing  fine.  After  several  da} 
of  being  waited  on  and  admired  1: 
the  entire  family,  he  was  released.  7 
I took  him  from  the  pen  I could  se 
signs  of  disappointment  that  he  woul 
be  on  his  own  again  and  have  to  hui 
for  his  own  food.  Now  that  he  is  gor 
and  I have  had  time  to  think  thinj 
over,  I wonder  if  he  was  really  hu 
or  was  food  getting  scarce  and  1 
knew  just  which  car  to  stop.— Distrii 
Game  Protector  Jack  Lavery,  Clarioi 
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I One  Millionth  Acre  of 
State  Game  Lands  Purchased 

" 

History  was  made  on  April  12  when 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
acquired  a tract  embracing  the  one 
„ millionth  acre  of  State  Game  Lands. 
ri  Executive  Director  M.  J.  Golden  an- 
d nounced  that  the  Commission  had 
e consummated  purchase  of  665  acres 
I in  Venango  County  to  put  the  total 
t Game  Lands  acreage  over  the  million 
u mark. 

0 Beginning  with  an  initial  purchase 
j : of  6,288  acres  in  Elk  County  in  1920 
,f  the  Game  Lands  Acquisition  Program 
has  been  carried  on  with  funds  de- 
prived from  the  sale  of  hunting  licenses, 
y No  state  tax  monies  have  been  utilized 
s in  this  program. 

e “This  is  land,”  Golden  said,  “that 
d the  hunters  of  our  state  can  call  their 
|t  own.”  There  is  at  least  one  Game 
f Lands  area  in  65  Pennsylvania  coun- 
..  ties.  Game  Lands  are  purchased  and 
\ managed  for  the  production,  propa- 
f gation  and  protection  of  wild  birds 
t and  animals  and  the  enjoyment  of 
hunting. 

The  Game  Commission  annually 


FREDERICK  M.  SIMPSON,  Game  Com- 
missioner from  Huntingdon,  nails  up  the 
first  sign  on  Game  Lands  No.  253  in 
Venango  County.  Henry  Gates,  president 
of  the  Northwest  Division,  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen,  and  Seth  My- 
ers, secretary,  both  of  Sharon,  look  on 
with  approval.  This  tract  brings  total 
State  Game  Lands  to  over  1,000,000  acres. 

pays  approximately  $200,000  in  lieu 
of  taxes  to  local  governmental  bodies. 
This  money  is  paid  at  the  rate  of 
20  cents  per  acre  per  year  on  all  of  the 
million  acres. 


PAYMENT  IN  FULL  is  made 
by  Game  Commissioner  H.  L. 
Buchanan  of  Franklin  for  the 
tract  of  State  Game  Lands 
containing  the  millionth  acre 
to  John  E.  McFate,  Esq.,  rep- 
resenting the  grantor.  Forest 
B.  Irwin,  Esq.,  Franklin,  rep- 
resenting the  Game  Commis- 
sion, witnesses  the  trans- 
action. 
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Governor  Praised 
On  Middle  Creek  Decision 

Sportsmen  and  conservationists  alike 
are  hailing  Governor  William  W. 
Scranton’s  decision  to  approve  the 
2,900-acre  Middle  Creek  Waterfowl 
Project  in  Lebanon  and  Lancaster 
Counties. 

Approved  by  the  Governor  on  April 
6,  the  Game  Commission  is  now  pro- 
ceeding to  purchase  the  82  properties 
with  Project  70  monies. 

According  to  Game  Commission 
Deputy  Executive  Director  Glenn  L. 
Bowers,  the  project  will  be  similar  to 
the  Pymatuning  Goose  Management 
Area  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania. 

Bowers  pointed  out  that  the  Middle 
Creek  area  will  be  designed  primarily 
as  a waterfowl  management  and  con- 
trolled hunting  area,  but  will  also 
serve  as  a multi-purpose  recreational 
site.  In  addition  to  waterfowl  hunting, 
the  area  will  offer  open  small  game 
hunting,  day  use  picnic  facilities, 
vantage  points  for  observing  wildfowl 
and  sites  for  nature  study. 

Bowers  said  that  a main  lake  of 
300-500  acres  will  be  created  in  addi- 
tion to  some  smaller  impoundments 
totaling  another  40  acres. 

“Project  70  monies  will  finance  the 
cost  of  acquisition,”  Bowers  said,  “but 
the  Game  Commission  will  invest  an 


additional  half-million  dollars  to  de-  v 
velop  the  area.”  ri 

It  is  expected  that  the  establishment  ( 
of  the  new  waterfowl  area  will  result 
in  a great  economic  boost  for  this  ( 
locality  from  increased  spending  by 
sightseers  and  hunters. 

The  project  was  approved  by  the 
Game  Commission  and  the  State  Plan-  j 
ning  Board  last  year. 

There  are  22  properties  involved  in  ( 
Lebanon  County  and  60  in  Lancaster 
County,  embracing  only  21  farms  and 
6 other  residences  in  both  counties. 


Guns 

Primitive  man  was  thousands  of  years  in  developing  arms  from  the  first 
crude  clubs  to  spears,  bows,  arrows  and  finished  stone  implements. 

It  was  just  five  or  six  hundred  years  ago  that  Eurasians  started  fumbling 
with  crude  gunpowder  and  guns.  In  the  1400’s  and  1500’s,  weapons  recogniz- 
able as  guns  developed. 

The  first  guns  were  touchhole  cannons,  then  came  shoulder  and  hand 
weapons.  There  are  descriptions  of  “Hande  Gonnes”  in  old  English  literature. 

Methods  of  ignition  progressed  to  matchlock  to  wheel  lock  to  flintlock 
(several  types)  to  caplock  (percussion)  and  finally  self-contained  metallic 
cartridges.  The  greatest  development  of  cartridge  guns  was  in  the  United 
States  during  and  after  the  Civil  War.— W.  W.  Britton 
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Award  Given  to  Frank  E.  Masland,  Jr. 


Frank  E.  Masland,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  C.  H.  Masland  & Sons, 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  was  honored  on  April  8 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Fish  and 
Game  Protective  Association  for  dis- 
tinguished leadership  and  service  in 
the  fields  of  conservation,  exploration 
and  activities  of  sportsmen  in  general. 
He  was  presented  with  the  organiza- 
tion’s Gold  Medal  Award  by  Fred- 
erick H.  Starling,  III,  president,  at  the 
annual  dinner  held  at  McAllister’s, 
Philadelphia.  The  event  marked  the 
83rd  anniversary  of  the  organization 
devoted  to  the  preservation  of  wild- 
life and  conservation. 

Mr.  Masland,  who  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  99-year-old  carpet  manu- 
facturing firm  for  29  years  before 
being  named  board  chairman  in  1962, 
was  from  1959  to  1961  inclusive  chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Board  of  Na- 
tional Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings 
and  Monuments  for  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Last  fall  he  was  a member  of  a 
party  of  observers  and  scientists  on  a 
special  inspection  tour  of  the  Florida 
Everglades  on  behalf  of  Secretary  of 
Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall.  He  re- 
turned from  a second  visit  to  the  Ever- 
glades just  two  weeks  previous  to  the 
awards  dinner. 

In  September,  1963,  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  Secretary  Udall’s  party  on  an 
inspection  tour  of  the  national  parks 
and  game  preserves  of  East  Africa. 
The  previous  year  he  served  as  vice- 
chairman  of  the  first  World  Confer- 
ence on  National  Parks  which  was  at- 
tended by  representatives  of  71  nations 
in  Seattle,  Wash. 

A letter  from  Secretary  Udall  com- 
mending Masland  for  his  lifelong  con- 
tributions to  conservation  in  many 
parts  of  the  nation  was  read  to  the  400 
outdoorsmen  attending  the  banquet. 

Mr.  Masland  is  presently  vice-presi- 
dent and  trustee  of  the  National  Parks 
Association;  member  of  Executive 
Committee,  Trustees  for  Conservation; 
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HONORED  BY  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association 
of  Philadelphia  on  April  8 was  Frank 
E.  Masland,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  C.  H.  Masland  & Sons,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Presenting  the  organization's  gold  medal 
was  Frederick  H.  Starling,  III,  presi- 
dent, and  John  Reeder,  banquet  chairman. 

member  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Council  of  Conservationists;  member 
of  the  Explorers  Club;  member,  Colo- 
rado River  Canyoneers;  member  of 
the  Board  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Visiting  Committee  to  the 
Department  of  Anthropology  and  the 
Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard  College. 

Noted  as  a lecturer  and  author,  he 
is  active  in  a wide  variety  of  com- 
munity welfare  endeavors  throughout 
Pennsylvania  and  the  nation. 

Previous  winners  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Fish  and  Game  Protective 
Association  Gold  Medal  Award  have 
been  Edgar  W.  Nicholson,  William  D. 
Burk,  Charles  A.  E.  Codman,  Honor- 
able James  H.  Duff,  Honorable  Grover 
Ladner,  Henry  R.  Stackhouse,  Mau- 
rice K.  Goddard,  and  Charles  H. 
Vaughn. 
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North  American  Wildlife  Conference  Slated  for  Pittsburgh 


The  31st  North  American  Wildlife  and  Natural  Resources  Conference  will 
be  held  next  year  at  the  Hilton  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  on  March  14,  15,  and  16, 
according  to  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute,  sponsor  of  the  annual  inter- 
national conservation  meetings.  The  conferences  are  attended  by  natural 
resources  administrators,  biologists,  educators,  sportsmen,  outdoor  writers, 
and  others  from  most  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico. 

Nearly  1,500  persons  attended  this  year’s  meeting,  the  30th  North  American 
Wildlife  and  Natural  Resources  Conference,  that  was  held  March  8-10  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  “Statesmanship  in  Our  Changing  Environment”  was  the 
theme  of  the  1965  meeting,  and  more  than  50  presentations  were  given  during 
the  two  general  and  six  technical  sessions  that  made  up  the  conference  program. 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  took  part  in  the 
meeting  program  and  spoke  on  the  subject  of  the  “Resources  of  Government” 
in  discharging  public  responsibility  for  natural  resources  policy.  Others  among 
the  many  distinguished  persons  who  took  part  in  the  conference  program 
were  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel  (Calif.),  Minority  Whip  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  E.  A.  Cote,  Deputy  Minister,  Canadian  Department  of  Northern 
Affairs  and  National  Resources. 
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Beaver  Harvest 
Highly  Successful 

It  was  another  good  year  for  Penn- 
sylvania beaver  trappers  according  to 
official  Game  Commission  figures.  A 
total  of  4,515  of  the  big  furbearers 
were  taken  in  1965,  slightly  above  last 
year’s  take  of  4,296. 

The  30-day  season,  which  ran  from 
February  13  to  March  14,  was  marked 
by  unusually  mild  weather,  little  snow 
and  few  frozen  streams. 

“An  even  greater  harvest  might 
have  been  realized,”  explained  Glenn 
L.  Bowers,  Deputy  Executive  Director 
of  the  Game  Commission,  “but  low 
prices  paid  for  pelts  may  have  dis- 
couraged some  trappers,”  he  said. 
“Trapping  is  hard  work  and  with  the 
average  price  of  a blanket  beaver  be- 
ing about  $17,  it  is  possible  that  some 
trappers  did  not  feel  that  their  time 
was  justified,”  Bowers  concluded. 

The  Northeast  Division  of  the  state 
again  proved  to  be  the  hot  spot  for  the 
big  flattails.  Wayne  County  led  with 
a tagged  count  of  527,  followed  by 
Susquehanna  with  411,  Bradford  with 
321  and  Crawford  in  the  northwest 
with  304.  Other  counties  with  large 
harvests  were:  Luzerne  215,  Potter 


WAYNE  COUNTY  District  Game  Protec- 
tor Fred  Weigelt  tags  another  beaver 
taken  during  the  1965  trapping  season. 
This  season  showed  a harvest  of  4,515 
flattails. 


I 
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196,  Lackawanna  186,  Pike  183,  Sulli- 
van 179,  Clearfield  162,  Erie  156,  and 
Wyoming  132. 

Pennsylvania  Game  Law  requires 
that  all  beaver  pelts  be  tagged  before 
being  sold.  When  pelts  are  tagged  or 
sealed  the  trapper  must  supply  his 
name,  license  number  and  declare 
in  which  county  the  animals  were 
trapped. 
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Shooters  Warned 
On  Philadelphia  Law 


Hunters  and  shooters  alike  should 
i be  aware  of  Philadelphia’s  new  gun 
registration  law,  warns  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission. 

According  to  a Commission  spokes- 
iman,  the  new  city  ordinance,  effec- 
tive on  April  15,  “is  one  of  the  most 
restrictive  gun  control  laws  that  exists 
in  this  country  today.”  This  law,  when 
proposed,  met  heavy  opposition  from 
sportsmen’s  groups  in  the  city,  across 
! the  state  and  nation.  The  final  version 
is  even  more  stringent  than  New 
York’s  famous  Sullivan  Law. 

The  Philadelphia  law  requires  that 
all  sporting  firearms  purchased,  trans- 
ferred or  brought  into  the  city,  includ- 
ing rifles  and  shotguns,  be  registered 
and  may  not  be  possessed  legally  in 
the  county  without  first  presenting 


the  owner’s  name,  address,  finger- 
prints, photograph  and  the  serial  num- 
ber to  the  Philadelphia  Police  Depart- 
ment. Registration  fee  is  $1.  Guns  not 
so  registered  may  be  confiscated  and 
the  owner  fined. 

This  law  will  impose  serious  hard- 
ships on  both  the  honest  resident 
sportsman  and  on  the  visiting  hunter 
or  target  shooter  who  is  temporarily 
in,  or  passing  through  the  city.  Out- 
of-state  sportsmen  are  particularly 
cautioned  to  keep  this  in  mind  when 
traveling  through  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  transportation  of  unregis- 
tered firearms  through  Philadelphia 
constitutes  a violation.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  this  is  not  a Pennsyl- 
vania State  Law,  but  applies  only  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia. 


WARREN  COUNTY  District  Game  Protector  Dave  Titus  and  Virgil  Rea,  Law  En- 
forcement Assistant,  Northwest  Division,  inspect  six  illegally  killed  deer.  This  case 
involved  three  defendants  from  Bradford  charged  with  game  violations  in  both 
Warren  and  McKean  Counties.  Fines  could  total  some  $8,000.  photo  by  Gordon  Mahan 


Photo  by  WJ AC-TV , Johnstown 

IN  RECOGNITION  of  his  national  efforts 
for  conservation.  Rep.  John  P.  Saylor  of 
Johnstown  was  presented  an  Honorary 
Deputy  Game  Protector's  Commission  by 
Game  Commissioner  Frederick  Simpson 
of  Huntingdon  on  March  31  at  the  Johns- 
town Sportsmen's  Association  annual 
banquet. 

Radio  Sport  Show  Begun 

On  Monday,  March  29,  WEEP  Ra- 
dio of  Pittsburgh  began  a program  of 
special  interest  to  outdoor  sportsmen 
of  western  Pennsylvania. 

The  WEEP  Sportsman,  heard  twice 
daily  at  7:45  a.m.  and  5:45  p.m.,  fea- 
tures news  of  stream  stocking,  changes 
in  hunting  and  fishing  laws,  sports- 
men group  meetings,  dog  trials, 
archery  meets,  fishing  derbies,  etc.  In 
fact,  all  items  of  interest  to  outdoor 
sportsmen  will  be  included  in  these 
programs  sponsored  by  Best  Feeds  & 
Farm  Supplies,  of  Pittsburgh. 

All  organizations  interested  in  sup- 
plying information  to  be  used  on  this 
program  are  asked  to  submit  material 
at  least  two  weeks  in  advance.  Send 
all  material  to  the  WEEP  Sportsman, 
210  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 


SAYS  THE  0 
COURT  1 

Searching  Game  Protector 
Need  Not  Be  in  Police  Uniform 

Game  Protectors,  under  the  Game 
Law,  may  stop  and  search  motor 
vehicles  if  they  are  in  uniform  and 
display  their  badge. 

But,  says  at  least  one  county 
court,  it  is  not  compulsory  that 
they  wear  police-type  uniforms  to 
search  a motor  vehicle.  Common- 
wealth v.  Butler,  40  D.  & C.  358, 
Clinton  County. 

Butler  appealed  his  conviction 

FOR  RESISTING  INSPECTION  On  the 

ground  that  the  arresting  officer 
did  not  have  a warrant  and  was 
not  in  uniform. 

“Any  person  familiar  with  the 
hunting  of  deer  during  the  open 
season  knows  that  it  is  impossible 
for  a Game  Protector  to  properly 
enforce  the  Game  Law  in  the  areas 
where  deer  are  hunted,  if  the  Game 
Protector  is  compelled  to  wear  a 
special  uniform  which  sets  him 
apart  from  persons  engaged  in 
hunting,”  the  court  wrote  in  its 
opinion. 

“Any  hunter  knows  that  the  Game 
Protectors  are  clothed  in  substan- 
tially the  same  type  of  hunting 
clothing  which  is  worn  by  the  hunt- 
ers themselves,  but  the  Game  Pro- 
tectors do  have  with  them  the 
badge  or  insignia  of  their  office, 
which  is  worn  upon  their  clothing 
and  can  be  readily  seen  by  any 
person,  particularly  those  who  come 
in  close  contact  with  them,  as  de- 
fendant did.” 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  this 
case  the  car  “was  either  stopped  by 
the  Game  Protectors  or  had  been 
stopped  on  the  road,”  so  that  the 
question  of  failing  to  stop  on  signal 
was  not  involved.— John  Sullivan 
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State  Federation 
Adopts  Resolutions 

At  their  March  27  meeting  in  Har- 
risburg, The  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  pertaining  to  game: 

• Antlerless  deer  licenses  to  be  sold 
by  mail  on  a first  come,  first  served 
basis  and  5 percent  of  the  available 
licenses  be  reserved  for  nonresidents 
on  the  same  basis. 

• The  PFSC  and  the  Game  Commis- 
sion make  a concerted  effort  to  once 
again  open  the  allotment  of  farm- 
game  areas. 

• PFSC  to  call  upon  the  sportsmen 
and  sportsmen’s  organizations  to  co- 
operate with  the  NRA,  the  Game 
Commission  and  other  groups  in 
teaching  safe  handling  of  firearms. 

• The  PFSC  to  request  the  Game 
Commission  for  use  of  equal  funds  in 
propagating  rabbits  as  are  used  for 
pheasant  propagation  by  more  im- 
proved food  and  cover  areas  for  rab- 
bits. 

• Permit  sportsmen  who  are  not  mili- 
tary veterans  but  have  lost  one  or 
both  legs,  to  hunt  from  automobiles. 

The  above  resolutions  are  not  nec- 
essarily proposed  legislation,  but  ex- 
pressions of  the  State  Federation  on 
these  subjects. 


TIPS  -FOR  WUNTCRS 


Leather  or  rawhide  laces  have  a 
way  of  coming  loose  after  an  hour’s 
walking.  This  is  particularly  true  on 
a wet  day.  To  prevent  this,  tie  a 
square  knot  in  the  laces  at  the  in- 
step. This  gives  support  to  the 
ankle  and  the  arch  while  walking, 
and  keeps  the  boots  snug  and  com- 
fortable all  day.  — Oicen  Penfield 
Fox 


Delaware  Federation  Fights  Bad  Gun  Laws 

A Resolution  adopted  by  the  Delaware  County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  in  April  took  a stand  against  undesirable  firearms  legislation: 

WHEREAS:  The  anti-gun  groups  are  more  active  than  ever;  and  the  Phila- 
delphia situation  has  aided  and  abetted  their  position; 

WHEREAS:  Only  by  a united  front  and  by  an  aggressive  policy,  may  our 
position  be  advanced; 

WHEREAS:  Public  education  is  our  best  weapon  to  combat  this  mass  hys- 
teria; 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  THAT:  1.  The  Delaware  Co.  Fed. 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  set  up  a subsidiary  interclub  group,  consisting  of 
two  representatives  per  club,  under  the  direction  of  a chairman  to  be  elected 
of  their  number.  2.  That  the  duties  of  this  committee  be  threefold:  To  check 
our  anti-gun  legislation,  and/or  aid,  organize  local  opposition;  to  set  up  a team 
of  speakers,  collecting  and  supplying  them  with  authenticated  information, 
then  seeing  that  they  have  groups  to  speak  to;  to  organize  a youth  education 
unit  to  teach  gun  safety  and  gun  handling  on  a large  scale.  3.  That  this  com- 
mittee meet  at  least  monthly  and  report  directly  to  the  Delaware  Co.  Fed. 
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HUNTER  SAFETY 
EDUCATION  * 


Photo  by  Pa.  Department  of  Forests  6-  Waters  I \\ 

BOY  SCOUTS  at  Speeceville  received  a one-day  hunter  safety  training  course  from 
Scoutmaster  Chuck  Howard,  at  far  left,  and  Game  Commission  Hunter  Safety  Co- 
ordinator John  Behel  (right).  The  Scouts  are  being  trained  to  assist  in  teaching  gun 
safety  to  larger  groups. 


One-Day  Hunter  Safety 
For  Speeceville  Scouts 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Scout- 
master “Chuck”  Howard  of  Troop 
No.  3,  Speeceville,  31  Boy  Scouts  and 
their  leaders  received  recognition  for 
hunter  safety  training  at  their  annual 
awards  banquet. 

During  a one-day  hunter  safety 
training  course  all  Scouts  received 
safe  gun  handling  instruction  from 
Deputy  Game  Protector  Jack  Miller, 
Millersburg,  Pa.  With  the  parents  par- 
ticipating in  the  course  they  will  even- 
tually be  qualified  as  hunter  safety 
instructors  and  provided  the  much- 
needed  assistance  in  handling  large 
groups. 


Pa.  Game  Commission 
Hunter  Safety  Certified 

To  Date: 

Instructors— 6,061 
Students— 73,913 


School  Activity  Period 
Provides  Hunter  Safety  , 

Student  interest  in  safe  hunting  ' 
practices  continues  to  increase  at 
Southern  Huntington  High  School.  ! 

During  the  past  year  270  students  | 
registered  for  a hunter  safety  class 
which  was  provided  by  an  activity 
period  for  five  consecutive  weeks. 

Included  in  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion was  nomenclature  of  firearms, 
ammunition  and  archery  equipment. 
Emphasis  was  placed  on  proper  gun 
handling  and  home  gun  safety. 

The  hunter’s  responsibility  to  him- 
self, his  family,  the  landowner,  and 
other  sportsmen  when  carrying  a gun 
was  stressed.  Game  laws,  safe  hunting 
apparel  and  sportsmanship  were  em- 
phasized by  the  instructors.  A shooting 
demonstration  was  used  to  impress  I 
the  students  with  the  need  for  safe 
gun  handling.  In  completing  the  j 
course  each  student  was  shown  a gun 
safety  film,  and  an  examination  was 
required  for  certification. 
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From  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  . . . 


A Look  at  the  “Buckshot”  Season 


By  Harry  T.  Nolf 

District  Game  Protector,  Montgomery  County 


DEER  hunters  in  sections  of  coun- 
ties bordering  on  the  Philadel- 
phia area  had  a new  experience  during 
the  deer  season  of  1964  when  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  by 
resolution,  established  the  area  as  a 
special  “buckshot”  area  for  the  taking 
of  deer.  Within  the  established  area 
the  use  of  rifles  and  other  firearms 
firing  a single  projectile  was  for- 
bidden; only  shotguns  loaded  with 
“buckshot,”  not  smaller  than  No.  4, 
were  permitted.  The  antlerless  season 
in  this  area  was  extended  for  a full 
week  of  hunting  in  order  to  permit 
the  harvest  of  a larger  number  of  deer 
from  a herd  which  has  increased  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  range. 

During  the  past  several  years  the 
deer  herd  in  this  section  has  grown 
while  the  range  continued  to  decrease 


due  to  the  expanding  population  and 
the  resultant  residential  and  commer- 
cial development.  Many  of  the  town- 
ships have  ordinances  which  prohibit 
the  discharge  of  rifles  and  this,  in 
effect,  limited  the  harvest  of  deer  and 
contributed  to  the  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  herd.  Damage  by  deer  has  in- 
creased—a larger  highway  kill  of  deer 
and  the  resulting  damage  to  automo- 
biles as  well  as  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  complaints  of  damage  to 
trees,  shrubs  and  crops.  The  action 
taken  by  the  Game  Commission  in 
establishing  the  special  regulations  for 
the  area  was  designed  to  increase  the 
harvest  of  deer,  reduce  the  damage 
caused  by  deer  by  reducing  the  size 
of  the  deer  herd,  and  offering  more 
protection  to  the  human  population 
of  the  area  by  regulating  the  type  of 


WHITE-TAILED  DEER  in  the  small  woodlots  of  southeast  Pennsylvania  have 
increased  considerably  in  recent  years.  The  special  buckshot  season  is  a means 
of  safe  and  effective  control.  Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III 


firearm  and  ammunition  to  be  used. 
Buckshot  is  lethal  at  close  range  but 
loses  velocity  and  effectiveness  very 
quickly  and  is  not  dangerous  at  ranges 
where  rifle  bullets  would  still  be 
lethal. 

Although  buckshot  is  used  in  some 
states  for  the  taking  of  deer  it  has 
been  on  the  prohibited  list  for  many 
years  in  Pennsylvania  and  thus  the 
average  hunter  knew  little  about  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  using 
this  type  of  ammunition.  Skepticism, 
regarding  anything  new,  seems  to  be 
an  element  of  human  nature  and  this 
certainly  was  apparent  in  our  conver- 
sations with  hunters  who  were  to  use 
this  “new”  method  of  deer  hunting 
in  Pennsylvania.  Comments  for  and 
against  the  use  of  buckshot  would 
indicate  that  proponents  of  the  special 
regulations  are  outnumbered  by  the 
opponents. 

A small  percentage  of  the  persons 
who  hunted  the  area  under  the  special 
regulations  were  successful  in  bagging 
a deer.  Those  who  were  successful  in 
their  efforts  were  surprised  at  the  re- 
sults and  effectiveness  of  the  special 
regulations.  Some  of  the  hunters  who 
were  able  to  kill  a deer  with  a load  of 
buckshot  had  hunted  for  many  years 
with  a rifle  and  had  never  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  “get  a deer.”  In  our 
quest  of  information  from  the  hunters 
we  found  that  several  factors  seem  to 
be  outstanding  relative  to  success  or 
failure: 

1.  Effective  range— The  hunter,  to 
be  successful,  must  become  fully 
aware  of  the  limited  effective 
range  of  his  firearm  and  ammu- 
nition—generally  from  15  to  40 
yards. 

2.  Shot  size  — It  is  my  personal 
opinion  that  the  average  hunter 
would  find  the  "smaller  buckshot 
(No.  3 or  No.  4 as  opposed  to 
00)  to  be  more  effective.  This  is 
more  fully  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing factor. 

3.  Shot  pattern— A much  more  effec- 
tive pattern  would  be  obtained 


BIG  GAME  REPORT  CARDS  show  that  i 
hunters  found  no  shortage  of  deer  in  the  ^ 
special  areas.  This  map  does  not  indicate  , 
deer  taken  in  the  unshaded  areas  with 
rifles. 


with  the  smaller  size  buckshot. 
In  a standard  12-gauge  shell  we  ‘ 
find  only  nine  (9)  00  pellets  as  | 
compared  with  27  No.  4 buckshot  ‘ 
pellets.  Those  hunters  who  test-  1 
fire  a load  of  00  buckshot  at  a 
paper  target  will  probably  find 
holes  in  the  pattern  large  enough 
to  miss  the  head  or  neck  of  a 
deer. 

4.  Placing  the  shot— Most  of  the 
hunters  who  complained  of  miss- 
ing a deer  at  effective  range  ( 15 
to  25  yards ) stated  they  had  fired 
at  the  head  or  neck  of  the  deer. 

I would  suggest  the  forequarters 
or  forward  rib  cage  as  being  an 
excellent  choice,  the  overall  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  shot  string  in 
this  area  would  prove  greater. 
Again,  the  pattern  density  would 
be  an  important  factor. 

In  summarizing  the  results,  effects 
and  failures  of  the  first  “buckshot  sea- 
son” we  would  like  to  comment  on 
some  of  the  various  problems  antici- 
pated and  the  overall  results  which 
were  obtained: 

Wounded  deer— Many  people  who 
were  initially  opposed  to  the  special 
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Total  1964  Legal  Deer  Kill 
In  Four-County  Area 

Antlered  Antlerless 


Bucks 

321 

376 

Chester 

100 

106 

Delaware 

7 

13 

Montgomery 

98 

193 

The  above 

totals 

include  d 

taken  with  bow  and  arrow,  rifle  and 
shotgun. 


regulations  anticipated  large  numbers 
of  wounded  deer  resulting  from  the 
season.  These  fears  appear  groundless 
as  we  did  not  find  wounded  deer 
in  the  area.  I had  one  report  of  a 
wounded  deer  during  the  season  and 
this  deer  was  subsequently  taken  by 
hunters  before  the  season  closed.  Two 
(2)  dead  deer  were  found  following 
the  close  of  the  season  and  these 
appear  to  have  been  struck  by  auto- 
mobiles. Possibly  deer  suffering  non- 
fatal  wounds  recover  with  little  ill 
effect. 

Decimating  the  deer  herd!  — The 
overall  kill  of  deer  during  the  special 
regulations  season  was  not  great.  Our 


highway  kill  of  deer  continues  at  al- 
most the  same  high  rate  as  before  the 
season. 

Safety  factor— Most  township  police 
departments  reported  the  1964  deer 
season  as  a very  quiet  one  as  regards 
the  number  of  complaints  against 
hunters. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, in  initiating  the  special  regula- 
tions in  effect  for  the  area  did  so  with 
much  forethought  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission,  the  Har- 
risburg and  Division  office  staffs  and 
the  Game  Protectors  concerned.  This 
action  opened  a number  of  townships 
to  the  hunter  where  the  township  or- 
dinances, by  their  wording,  eliminated 
deer  hunting  under  former  require- 
ments of  the  Game  Law  (a  firearm 
firing  a single  projectile).  This  action 
has  also  slowed  the  urgent  demand 
for  closing  of  entire  townships  to 
hunters  on  the  part  of  the  nonhunting 
public.  The  Game  Commission  is  mak- 
ing every  attempt  to  alleviate  the 
problems  of  a too-large  deer  herd, 
provide  more  hunting  recreation  for 
the  hunters  of  Pennsylvania,  and  pro- 
vide a greater  safety  margin  for  the 
people  living  in  the  problem  areas. 


50th  Anniversary  Deer  Hunt 

The  economic  impact  of  big  game  hunters  on  many  of  Pennsylvania’s 
northern  counties  is  often  overlooked  by  some  residents.  Jake  Sherk,  who  lives 
in  Myerstown,  Lebanon  County,  is  a unique  example  of  the  in-state  sportsman 
who  travels  to  one  of  the  “big  woods”  counties  each  year  to  enjoy  deer  hunting. 
During  1964  Jake  celebrated  his  50th  consecutive  deer  hunt  in  Lycoming 
County.  For  a period  of  42  years  Jake  owned  a camp  near  Waterville.  The 
past  eight  seasons  he  has  headquartered  at  his  new  camp  near  Proctor. 

There  are  not  too  many  hunters  who  can  boast  of  50  consecutive  years  of 
deer  hunting,  but  10-year  veterans,  and  even  those  who  have  returned  for 
25  years  to  the  same  counties  to  hunt  each  season  are  quite  common. 

If  Jake  had  spent  only  $20  each  season,  which  is  a ridiculously  low  amount, 
this  would  have  increased  Lycoming  County’s  wealth  by  $1,000.  With  several 
thousand  hunters  pouring  into  the  northcentral  counties  each  year  to  hunt 
deer,  it  takes  no  mathematical  genius  to  calculate  what  this  revenue  means  to 
local  businesses. 

Hunting  is  fine  sport,  and  we  certainly  want  to  keep  it  that  way— but 
it’s  also  a big  business! 
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A Refreshing  Lesson  . . . 


Danny  Totes  a Tankard 

By  Don  Shiner 

Photos  by  the  Author 


LAST  year’s  severe  drought  affected 
many  people  in  the  northeastern 
sector  of  the  country.  Streams  dried 
up,  farm  fields  turned  into  dust  bowls, 
leaves  withered  and  fell  from  trees 
long  before  the  normal  shedding  date. 
This  prolonged  dry  spell  had  its  effect 
on  Danny,  too.  Much  of  his  summer 
was  spent  outdoors,  roaming  through 
the  extensive  woodlots  outside  of 
town.  Danny  regularly  visited  a spring 
in  that  area  which  bubbled  forth  cold, 
pure  water  from  the  ground.  During 
the  drought,  this  spring  gradually 
diminished  in  volume  until  the  soil 
surrounding  the  outlet  grew  little  more 
than  damp. 

Neither  was  there  water  to  be  found 
in  a nearby  brook.  This,  too,  shrank  in 
size  until  only  small  amounts  of  stag- 
nant water  collected  in  pools,  and 
soon  this  was  gone.  One  by  one,  fa- 
miliar places,  which  afforded  water 
pure  enough  to  drink,  evaporated. 
Danny  could  no  longer  spend  hours  at 
play  out-of-doors,  quenching  his  thirst 
in  the  refreshing  spring  or  brook  when- 
ever he  felt  the  inclination  to  do  so. 
He  had  to  return  home,  at  frequent 
intervals,  to  obtain  sips  of  water  from 
the  hydrant  which  brought  water 
from  the  city  reservoir. 

Now,  with  a new  and  perhaps  an- 
other dry  summer  in  the  making,  he 
thought  a canteen  would  solve  his 
thirst  problem.  This  particular  eve- 
ning, after  his  father  had  returned 
home  from  work,  Danny  explained  his 
problem  and  asked  might  he  be  al- 
lowed to  buy  a Scout-type  canteen. 

“The  major  drawback  with  most 
canteens,”  his  father  explained,  “is  that 
water  soon  grows  warm  and  tasteless. 
Cool  water  quenches  a thirst  best  and 


DANNY  SOLVED  his  thirst  problem  with 
a vacuum  bottle  and  a carrying  case. 


it  is  far  more  refreshing.  This  is  the 
primary  reason  why  many  hikers  pre- 
fer to  sip  fresh,  cold  water  from 
springs  which  are  known  to  be  pure 
and  free  from  contamination,  rather 
than  carry  water  in  a metal  flask.  Why 
not  carry  a small  vacuum  bottle?” 
“It’s  too  large  for  my  pocket,” 
Danny  insisted.  “And  I’d  like  a con- 
tainer that  I could  carry  by  a shoulder 
strap  or  fasten  to  my  belt.” 

His  father  was  silent  for  several 
moments.  “There’s  an  easy  solution 
to  your  problem,”  he  replied.  “Build 
a case  for  the  vacuum  bottle,  with  a 
belt  loop  or  shoulder  strap  to  carry  it. 
The  glass-lined  vacuum  bottle  won’t 
stand  rough  treatment  or  hard  knocks, 
as  will  an  aluminum  canteen.  But  if 
you  are  the  least  bit  careful,  a sheathed 
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vacuum  bottle  will  certainly  fill  the 
bill.” 

Being  able  to  tote  a tankard  sparked 
the  lad’s  imagination.  He  immediately 
wanted  to  make  the  carrying  case. 

Later  that  evening,  the  lad’s  father 
stepped  into  the  workshop  and 
shopped  around  for  a piece  of  tanned 
buckskin.  A small  piece  of  deerskin 
; leather  would  make  an  ideal  case. 
Then  he  remembered  that  the  last 
i piece  of  deer  hide  had  been  cut  into 
i boot  laces.  In  his  quest,  however,  he 
found  a small  piece  of  heavy  duck 
material.  This  piece  of  canvas  would 
surely  do  for  the  sheath. 

He  called  to  Danny  to  bring  the 
pint  size  bottle  and  tape  measure  into 
the  workshop.  They  set  to  work  at 
once  measuring  the  diameter,  circum- 
ference and  the  height  of  the  vacuum 
bottle.  These  measurements  were 
transferred  to  the  canvas  material. 
They  concluded  that  a piece  of  wood, 
cut  in  a small  circle,  would  best  serve 
for  the  bottom  of  the  sheath.  The 
canvas  could  be  tacked  to  this  solid 
material.  Eyelets,  fitted  to  the  sides  of 
the  case,  would  permit  lacing  the 
canvas  around  the  bottle  much  like 
lacing  a pair  of  shoes.  All  this  trial 
and  error  thinking  spelled  out  a work- 
able plan. 

Soon  the  workshop  hummed  with 
activity.  Danny  jig-sawed  a three- 
inch  circle  from  a piece  of  scrap  bass- 
wood lumber  obtained  from  a pack- 
ing case.  His  father  cut  the  canvas  to 
a size  which  wrapped  nicely  around 
the  pint  bottle.  He  punched  holes  in 
[the  edge  of  the  heavy  duck  and 

I crimped  eyelets  in  place.  Next  he 
fashioned  a belt  loop  for  the  same 
material  and  rivetted  this  to  the  side 
[■of  the  case. 

I Danny  used  upholstery  tacks  to 
fasten  the  canvas  sleeve  to  the  wood 
circle.  As  the  last  operation,  he 
threaded  a heavy  boot  string  through 
the  eyelets  and  laced  the  case  around 
the  tankard.  Within  the  hour  the 
canteen  sleeve  was  finished.  Danny 
eagerly  slid  his  belt  through  the  carry - 


MAKE  THIS  carrying  sheath  from  heavy 
canvas  or  buckskin  leather.  Cut  to  size 
to  fit  your  vacuum  bottle. 

ing  loop  to  test  how  the  bottle  fit 
against  his  waist.  The  sheathed  bottle 
in  no  way  interfered  with  the  freedom 
of  his  arms. 

Now  his  thirst  problem,  during  dry 
weather,  was  solved,  so  long  as  the 
city  reservoir  of  water  held  out.  The 
vacuum  bottle,  though  more  fragile 
than  a metal  flask,  would  keep  water 
or  soda  cool  and  refreshing.  He  could 
also  carry  the  bottle  over  into  winter, 
using  it  to  keep  a chocolate  drink  hot 
while  hiking  in  the  woods  or  visiting 
the  ice-skating  pond. 

The  very  next  day  Danny  put  the 
sheathed  vacuum  bottle  to  work. 
Shortly  after  breakfast  he  filled  the 
bottle  with  water  and  ice  chips, 
pushed  it  into  the  carrying  case,  then 
rushed  over  to  his  friend’s  house.  The 
two  boys  crossed  the  outlying  fields 
and  entered  the  wooded  hollow.  They 
spent  time  looking  for  polished  stones 
beside  the  brook.  They  cut  pieces  of 
tree  limbs  to  begin  a collection  of 
wood  which  grows  in  this  region. 
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THE  NEW  carrying  case  laces  up  just 
like  a pair  of  shoes.  Slung  on  the  belt,  it 
is  convenient  and  much  more  efficient 
than  a canteen. 


They  delighted  in  watching  red  squir- 
rels scamper  noisily  about  thick  pines. 
Danny  remembered  to  uncap  the 
vacuum  bottle  and  share  sips  of  water  ! 
with  his  friend. 

Water  that  remained  in  the  bottle 
at  the  time  he  returned  home  was 
poured  into  a hollow  in  the  base  of 
an  old  tree.  Squirrels,  rabbits,  perhaps  i 
even  a fox  or  grouse  would  find  it  ; 
and  thus  be  helped  through  these  dry  ■ 
days. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  Danny  I 
helped  several  friends  make  cases  for 
small  vacuum  bottles.  It  appeared 
that  each  boy  wanted  to  carry  a 
vacuum  bottle  in  preference  to  a can- 
teen. Danny  grew  convinced  that  a 
tankard,  carried  in  a sheath  at  his 
side,  was  among  the  best  accessories 
for  the  rugged  outdoorsman. 


BOOK  NOTES  ■ . . 

Where  Shall  We  Go  This  Weekend? 

That  question,  and  the  one  about  “What  to  see  on  our  vacation”  is  authori- 
tatively answered  for  travelers  everywhere  in  A.  H.  Carstens’  new  book 
“What  to  See  in  Pennsylvania.” 

This  very  timely  publication  tells  about  more  than  500  places  and  things 
to  see  in  Pennsylvania  and  answers  more  questions  about  our  Commonwealth 
than  most  of  us  will  ask  in  a lifetime.  Mr.  Carstens  has  divided  the  state 
into  8 sightseeing  sections  which  he  has  numbered  and  assembled  in  the 
book  numerically.  Each  section  is  prefaced  by  a map  and  a descriptive  para- 
graph, and  the  cities  and  towns  are  listed  in  alphabetical  order  with  the 
“What  to  Sees”  also  arranged  alphabetically.  Thirty-two  (32)  pages  con- 
tain photographs  printed  in  FULL  COLOR  and  the  book  also  carries  a 
5,000-word  history  of  Pennsylvania,  called  The  Very  Idea.  Two  indexes,  one 
by  location  and  the  other  by  the  name  of  the  attraction,  round  out  the  contents. 

This  128-page  book  sells  for  $1.50,  plus  tax,  at  bookstores  and  at  most  ol 
the  attractions,  or  it  may  be  ordered  by  mail  from  the  author,  A.  H.  Carstens. 
Julian,  Centre  County,  Pa.,  or  from  Pennsylvania  Publications,  Cresco,  Pa.  By 
mail  the  price  is  $1.75  which  includes  tax,  postage  and  handling  fee. 
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AN  OLD  FELT  hat,  brackets,  scissors  and  glue  are  all  that  is  needed  to  build  a 
simple  but  useful  bow  rack. 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  by  the  Author 


TRYING  to  find  a safe  place  for 
your  favorite  bow  around  the 
house  is  sometimes  a bit  of  a problem. 
Some  merely  loop  the  string  over  a 
hook  in  a closet  or  stand  the  bow  in 
|a  comer.  Neither  is  a satisfactory  or  a 
iproper  way  to  store  a bow  and  has  its 
hazards  if  there  are  any  youngsters 
in  the  family. 

Today’s  tournament  and  hunting 
bows  are  relatively  expensive  shooting 
pieces  which  entail  real  craftsmanship 
in  their  construction.  They  deserve 
ithe  same  loving  care  and  treatment 
accorded  a fine  firearm.  However,  be- 
cause of  their  shape,  they  are  some- 
what cumbersome  and  spacetaking 
objects  to  store. 

Illustrated  here  is  a simple  and  eco- 
nomical way  to  store  your  bow  so  that 
it  is  safe,  yet  handy  to  get  to  when  it 
s needed.  The  following  photos  illus- 
rate  the  major  steps  in  the  erection 
Jf  a practical  bow  rack.  Total  cash 
rntlay  should  be  less  than  one  dollar 
(-plus  tax. 


Here  is  all  that  is  needed  to  build 
your  bow  rack:  an  old  felt  hat,  a pair 
of  scissors,  glue,  a screwdriver  and 
the  brackets  for  the  rack.  These  alu- 
minum alloy  brackets  come  in  four- 
inch  and  seven  and  one-half-inch  size, 
i.e.,  the  usable  shelf  space  is  in  these 
dimensions.  A pair  of  four-inch  brack- 
ets sells  for  about  79  cents,  and  the 
seven  and  one-half-inch  size  costs 
around  98  cents.  These  are  of  light- 
weight construction  and  in  themselves 
put  no  strain  on  your  supporting  sur- 
face. 

The  first  step  is  to  measure  the  top 
strip  of  metal  on  the  bracket  to  de- 
termine the  size  piece  of  felt  needed. 
Mark  out  with  a pencil,  and  cut  the 


FROM  THE  BOWSTRING' 
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strips  needed.  They  can  be  trimmed 
to  the  proper  length  after  they  have 
been  pasted  fast  so  that  you  will  have 
a perfect  fit.  Run  the  felt  the  full 
length  and  up  the  end  projection  so 
that  no  part  of  the  metal  will  touch 
your  bow. 

Glue  or  paste  the  felt  strip  securely 
to  the  supporting  surface  of  the 
bracket.  The  excess  adhesive,  which  is 
pressed  out  when  you  attach  the  felt, 
should  be  wiped  off  before  it  dries. 

Measure  carefully  from  the  floor 
and  from  the  two  sides  of  the  wall  to 
center  your  bracket  where  you  want 
it.  It  is  best  to  mark  the  holes  with 
a pencil  and  insert  the  screw  without 
the  bracket  so  that  there  will  only  be 
a few  turns  necessary  when  you  attach 
the  bracket  to  the  wall.  Then  remove 
the  screws  and  insert  them  through 
the  bracket.  These  screws  are  nor- 
mally quite  short,  and  they  may  not 
extend  beyond  the  plaster  if  you  are 
placing  your  bracket  against  a papered 
or  plastered  surface.  In  the  event  that 
the  screws  don’t  hold  well  or  become 
loosened  through  use,  there  is  a simple 
remedy.  Insert  plastic  wood  in  the 
hole  and  then,  with  your  fingers,  turn 
the  screw  to  within  a few  turns  of 
those  needed  to  fasten  the  bracket 
firmly  to  the  wall.  After  the  plastic 
wood  has  dried,  use  a screwdriver  to 
remove  the  screw.  Then  again,  hold 
your  bracket  in  place  and  reinsert  the 
screw.  The  plastic  wood  will  hold  it 
firmly. 

Need  Space 

When  you  have  five  in  the  family 
shooting  the  bow,  you  need  plenty  of 
space.  Here  is  one  each  of  the  brack- 
ets illustrated  to  accommodate  the 
archery  arsenal  owned  in  my  home. 
The  second  bracket  became  necessary 
as  three  boys  in  turn  racked  their 
bows  with  those  of  Mrs.  S.  and  myself. 

With  the  precision  shooting  being 
done  today,  one  of  the  worst  things 
that  can  happen  to  a bow  is  for  it  to 
start  warping.  This  of  course  will 
change  the  line  of  sight  and  drive  the 


CUT  THE  FELT  strips  to  fit  the  brackets 
and  glue  on.  The  felt  prevents  scratching 
the  finish  of  the  bow. 


shooter  to  distraction.  Unfortunately, 
the  warp,  or  set,  in  a bow  never  cor- 
rects itself,  and  it  only  continues  to 
get  worse. 

Improper  storage  of  a bow  when 
not  in  use  will  invite  such  defects.  It 
is  important  when  selecting  a place 
for  your  bow  rack  that  it  not  be  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  through  a window. 
Although  it  makes  an  attractive  fire- 
place ornament,  a bow  should  never; 
be  stored  above  a fireplace  where 
there  is  the  occasional  extreme  in 
temperature. 

This  is  particularly  true  if  you  are 
not  a year-around  shooter.  As  interest 
revives  in  various  sections,  it  is  sad  to 
see  some  of  the  equipment  which  is 
resurrected  from  storage  rooms,  attics 
and  cellars.  Although  some  old  bows; 
were  made  well  and  would  still  pro- 
vide a lot  oT  shooting,  almost  invari- 
ably these  bows  have  been  improperly 
stored.  Most  of  them  have  taken  some 
rather  weird  twists  and  warps  so  that 
they  are  entirely  unsuited  to  com- 
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petitive  shooting.  Some  of  these  old 
bows  may  provide  practice  for  some- 
one new  to  the  sport,  or  who  is  get- 
ting back  into  it,  but  it  is  seldom  you 
will  find  one  that  is  of  much  value  in 
tournament  shooting. 

Although  the  rack  illustrated  here 
meets  all  the  requirements  in  itself 
for  the  storing  of  a bow  between  uses, 
how  to  leave  the  string  on  the  bow  is 
a moot  question.  Those  with  full  re- 
curve bows  frequently  nock  the  string 
on  the  tips  so  that  it  is  stretched  over 
the  back  of  the  bow  rather  than  over 
the  belly  as  it  is  when  in  use.  If  the 
bow  is  perfectly  straight,  there  is  no 
harm  in  this  particularly  since  there 
is  very  little  strain  on  the  string  if  it 
is  of  the  proper  length.  However,  if 
the  bow  has  started  to  take  a warp, 
any  constant  pressure,  however  slight, 
might  tend  to  accentuate  this  deepen- 
ing twist. 

There  are  those  who  put  away  their 
bows  fully  strung.  It  may  be  that  the 
bow  is  too  hard  for  them  to  string  or  a 
bit  of  laziness  might  creep  into  the 
procedure.  Sometimes  a shooter  will 
feel  a bit  over-bowed,  and  he  or  she 
might  feel  that  it  would  be  just  fine 
if  the  bow  would  lose  a little  of  its 
power. 

IF  SCREWS  DON'T  hold  well  in  plaster 
walls,  insert  some  plastic  wood  in  the 
hole  and  partially  turn  in  the  screw. 
After  the  plastic  wood  hardens  finish 
tightening  the  screws. 
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At  best,  although  you  might  get 
away  with  it  for  years,  this  is  a haz- 
ardous way  to  store  a bow.  I have 
known  those  who  have  done  it  for 
years  with  no  apparent  ill  effects,  but 
I certainly  don’t  recommend  it. 

Some  years  ago,  I asked  one  of  the 
manufacturers  about  the  advisability 
of  unstringing  a bow  each  night  on  a 
hunt  which  might  last  a week.  He  told 
me  that  he  frequently  allowed  his  bow 
to  remain  strung  for  several  days. 

One  thing  is  certain.  When  you 
consider  the  cost  of  a really  fine  bow 
today,  it  is  worth  a little  extra  effort 
to  protect  this  shooting  instrument, 
if  only  from  the  standpoint  of  pure 
economy.  Whether  to  give  a new 
string  the  proper  stretch,  to  take  a 
few  pounds  off  a strong  bow,  or  just 
as  a matter  of  convenience,  don’t 
store  your  bow  for  long  periods  while 
it  is  strung. 

Unstring  ’em;  then  rack  ’em. 


A BOW  RACK  is  much  safer  than  leaving 
your  bow  in  a corner  or  a closet.  The 
rack  also  prevents  possible  warpage 
which  can  easily  ruin  a bow's  accuracy. 
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A GAME  NEWS  Predecessor  . . . 


(‘In  the  Open 

By  Bob  McGill 
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THE  colored  cover  on  the  maga- 
zine shows  a young  woman  trout 
fishing.  But  this  one  is  an  outdoor 
Gibson  Girl  wearing  a shirtwaist  and 
wide,  ankle-length  skirt  plus  high 
laced  boots. 

Forty-four  years  ago,  “In  the  Open 
was  to  Pennsylvania  sportsmen  what 
the  Pennsylvania  GAME  NEWS  is 
today— a combination  of  fine  stories 
and  field  reports  aimed  at  enjoyment 
and  conservation. 

The  official  organ  of  the  Wildlife 
League  of  Pennsylvania,  it  flourished 
for  a number  of  years  and  was  the 
predecessor  of  the  Sportsmen’s  Fed- 
eration News  and  the  GAME  NEWS. 


“In  the  Open"  was  published  in 
Meadville  but  had  editorial  and  busi- 
ness offices  in  both  Meadville  and 
Pittsburgh.  The  editor  in  chief  was 
James  B.  Sansom. 

The  October,  1921,  issue  contains 
a statement  of  ownership  and  man- 
agement, but  offers  no  circulation 
figures.  Listed  as  the  owners  of  the 
publication  are  the  Wildlife  League  of 
Pennsylvania;  Jas.  B.  Sansom,  Louis 
McGrew,  W.  Marshall,  C.  B.  Foster 
and  Gibbons  Marsh,  all  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  editions  ran  from  32  to  48  pages 
and  sold  for  $2.50  a year. 

The  August,  September  and  Octo- 
ber issues  of  1921  come  from  the  files 


THE  SCENES  are  familiar,  but  the  clothes  seem  strange  to  us  today.  Being  "In  the 
Open"  was  enjoyed  by  outdoorsmen  in  the  1920's,  too.  pec  Photo  by  Ralph  Cady 
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of  E.  W.  McGill,  of  Meadville,  my 
father  and  author  of  the  three-part 
lead  story  on  “Trout  Fishing  in  the 
Rockies.”  It  is  his  journal  of  a 1920 
pack  train  trip  over  the  Continental 
Divide  to  Montana  trout  streams. 
Photos  used  to  illustrate  the  article 
were  taken  by  the  author,  who  at  a 
spry  85  is  busy  teaching  his  grand- 
children trout  fishing  and  the  wiles  of 
the  ruffed  grouse. 

His  companion  was  the  late  Paul 
D.  Wright  of  Erie,  a former  Pennsyl- 
vania Secretary  of  Highways.  The  out- 
fitters were  Joe  (Dad)  Murphy  and 
his  two  boys  from  Ovando,  Mont., 
with  whom  McGill  later  enjoyed 
mountain  goat  and  grizzly  hunts  and 
more  mountain  trout  expeditions. 

Listed  as  affiliated  groups  with  The 
Wildlife  League  of  Pennsylvania 
were:  Associated  Rifle  Clubs,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Sportsmen’s  Association, 
Amateur  Field  Trial  Clubs,  American 
Canoe  Association,  Tri-State  Fish  and 
Game  League,  Western  Pennsylvania 
Trapshooters  League,  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Canoe  Association  and  the 
West  Virginia  Forest,  Fish  and  Game 
Protective  Association. 

These  three  copies  of  “In  the  Open” 
contain  many  notes  of  interest.  Gifford 
Pinchot,  chief  forester  of  the  state,  had 
just  announced  a $250  reward  by  the 
Department  of  Forestry  for  any  citi- 
zen providing  information  leading  to 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of  incendi- 
aries starting  forest  fires. 

Annual  Trap  Shoot 

There  are  several  long  reports  of 
the  annual  trap  shoot  and  gathering 
of  the  Konne-Yaut  Indians  at  Con- 
neaut  Lake  where  amateur  gunners 
rang  up  scores  of  491  and  492  out  of 
500.  (The  tribe  still  gathers  at  Con- 
neaut  each  year.) 

Frank  Mellon  of  Conneaut  Lake 
and  the  late  Bill  Jackson,  noted  sports- 
man and  fur  dealer,  are  among  those 
pictured  and  mentioned  in  the  report. 

There’s  an  editorial  of  “an  out- 
rageous happening”  which  tells  of  a 
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game  fish  kill  on  lower  French  Creek 
and  demands  improved  law  enforce- 
ment against  pollution  and  dynamiting 
of  fish. 

Pennsylvania  had  not  had  a size 
limit  on  trout  for  two  years  and  “In 
the  Open”  urges  the  6-inch  limit  be 
reinstated. 

The  Western  Repeating  Arms  Co. 
had  just  put  a new  .30-caliber,  180- 
grain,  soft-pointed  bullet  on  the  mar- 
ket and  it  was  being  praised  by  gun- 
ners. 

Federal  License 

“In  the  Open”  was  also  calling  for 
a $1  “Federal  hunting  license”  for 
those  shooting  migrating  birds,  and 
urged  readers  to  write  Congress  favor- 
ing the  bill. 

There’s  a report  of  a clambake  by 
the  Ridgeway  Branch  of  the  Wildlife 
League,  attended  by  nearly  1,000,  and 
a report  on  “Conneaut  as  a Fishing 
Ground”  by  the  late  F.  M.  (Herb) 
Walrath  of  Meadville,  a league  di- 
rector. 

Dan  T.  Reamer  of  Meadville  re- 
counted a Clinton  County  trout  survey 
made  in  Walrath’s  new  Marmon  auto. 
He  included  the  killing  of  a 5-foot 
rattlesnake  and  the  note  that  “snake 
bite  cure”  was  difficult  to  come  by  in 
those  Prohibition  days. 

Advertisements  in  the  magazines 
hailed  the  beauty  of  the  big  Conneaut 
Hotel  at  Exposition  Park,  where  the 
Nirella  Orchestra  played  nightly; 
offered  Heinz  57  Varieties  for  the 
camper  and  praised  the  Spirella  corset. 

Double-barreled  Ithaca  shotguns 
were  advertised  for  $45  and  up  and 
single-barreled  trap  guns  from  $75. 

Most  important,  perhaps,  is  the  fact 
that  “In  the  Open,”  like  the  GAME 
NEWS  of  today,  was  written  by  and 
for  the  Pennsylvania  sportsman,  and 
was  the  voice  of  wildlife  conservation 
for  that  day. 


Hear  about  the  new  BIRD  and 
ANIMAL  CHARTS?  See  back  cover. 
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It's  That  Time  of  the  Year  . . . 


Chucks  and  Chuck  Rifles 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  the  Author 


THE  big  silver  tipped  chuck  peered 
cautiously  from  under  a log  at  the 
edge  of  the  woods,  and  intently  sur- 
veyed the  broad  expanse  of  field  that 
stretched  out  into  the  setting  sun. 
Slowly  and  warily  he  eased  into  the 
new  growth  of  clover  and  began  to 
rapidly  devour  the  tender  juicy  shoots. 
Every  movement  and  every  sound 
caught  his  attention,  and  never  for 
one  second  did  he  cease  his  continual 
surveillance  of  the  land  around  him. 
Here  he  was  king,  and  here  for  many 
summers  he  had  outwitted  the  enemies 
that  beset  him  on  every  hand.  Scarred 
from  a dozen  dog  fights,  and  crippled 
by  the  cracking  smoking  sticks  from 
far  across  the  field,  the  indomitable 
king  ruled  on.  This  evening,  although 
his  craving  appetite  pushed  him 
deeper  into  the  field,  he  was  especially 
uneasy  since  the  deep  lush  grass 
forced  him  to  sit  up  more  often  to 
guard  against  his  foes.  Hurriedly  he 
ate,  repeatingly  bolting  upright  to 
scan  his  domain;  it  was  the  quick  cry 
of  a crow  and  a glint  of  flashing  sun- 
light far  across  the  meadow  that  froze 
him  into  a statuesque  pillar  of  gray. 

“There  he  is,”  whispered  the  male 
hunter  as  he  pushed  a shooting  rod 
into  the  soft  earth.  The  trim  figure  of 
a young  woman  adjusted  a sliding 
arm  on  the  rod,  tightened  the  locking 
screw,  and  hoisted  an  ungainly  look- 
ing rifle  upon  it.  A cumbersome  heavy 
barrel,  half  buried  in  a hacked  out 
army  stock,  a pair  of  set  triggers  with 
a makeshift  guard  around  them,  and 
a monstrous  wicked  looking  scope 
placed  too  far  forward,  gave  the 
rifle  the  appearance  of  being  top 
heavy  with  the  design  of  a boat  oar. 
Adding  to  its  ugliness  were  gobs  of 
hardened  glass  that  had  oozed  up 
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around  the  barrel  and  action.  If  looks 
counted,  this  rifle  couldn’t  hit  the 
woods,  let  alone  the  big  chuck  at  close 
to  300  yards. 

The  massive  chuck  was  moving 
farther  into  the  field  as  the  young 
woman  dropped  a round  into  the  re- 

HE  ISN'T  a large  animal,  but  to  the 
ardent  chuck  hunter  this  view  of  an  up- 
right woodchuck  is  equal  to  any  thrill 
encountered  in  the  field. 

Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III 
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ceiver  and  forced  home  the  bolt.  She 
made  no  immediate  attempt  to  set  the 
trigger  as  she  watched  her  quarry 
through  the  powerful  scope;  only  after 
a minute’s  discussion  with  her  male 
companion  about  the  wind  and  range, 
did  she  set  the  trigger,  line  up  the 
scope  and  begin  methodically  to  fol- 
low her  prey.  . . . 

“What  is  the  best  rifle  for  chuck 
hunting?”  This  question  has  been 
asked  in  one  form  or  another  since 
the  days  of  the  Model  T,  and  the 
answer  is  as  hard  to  give  today  as  it 
was  then.  But  perhaps  if  we  try  to 
determine  what  it  takes  to  make  a 
fine  chuck  rifle,  and  also  to  decide  the 
goal  of  the  individual  chuck  hunter, 
we  may  discover  to  our  surprise  that 
the  equipment  is  not  nearly  so  impor- 
tant as  the  hunter. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  declare 
any  one  rifle  the  best,  or  to  say  that 
some  particular  aspect  of  any  one  rifle 
gives  it  preference  over  all  others. 
Speed,  flat  trajectory,  and  sheer  power 
are  not  the  only  things  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  sport;  there  are  just 
too  many  individual  tastes  in  rifles  to 
label  any  particular  one  as  the  perfect 
rifle  for  all  chuck  hunters.  Since  not 
all  hunters  have  the  same  desires  or 
the  same  philosophies,  it  is  unlikely 
that  any  one  rifle  will  ever  receive 
this  distinction. 

The  most  important  quality  of  any 
chuck  rifle  is  its  accuracy,  and  ac- 
curacy does  not  come  in  shells  or 
calibers,  but  in  rifles.  It’s  the  rifle  that 
is  accurate  and  not  some  special  cali- 
ber that  happens  to  be  receiving  the 
praises  of  the  gun  world.  It  is  the 
high  quality  and  excellent  condition 
of  a barrel  that  has  been  properly 
bedded  into  the  stock  that  assures 
supreme  accuracy  and  not  some  new 
design  in  the  shape  or  makeup  of  the 
cartridge  case.  Although  these  changes 
do  have  a definite  bearing  on  the 
velocity  of  the  bullet,  its  accuracy  is 
conceived  in  the  barrel  and  not  in  the 
mathematical  glamour  of  its  caliber’s 
name.  A high  degree  of  accuracy  is 


Photos  by  the  Author 

ALL  GOOD  chuck  rifles — left  to  right 
they  are  .243,  Mod.  700  Rem.,  Mannlicher 
stocked  .222,  Mod.  722  Rem.,  heavy-bar- 
reled .220  Swift  with  target  scope. 


not  limited  to  custom  built  guns  or  to 
wildcat  versions  of  the  standard  cali- 
bers, but  can  be  had  in  many  factory 
makes  and  models. 

When  defining  precise  accuracy  in  a 
varmint  rifle,  the  hunter  would  de- 
mand a rifle  capable  of  shooting  inch 
groups  or  less  at  100  yards  from  a 
benchrest.  To  some  shooters,  this  may 
sound  very  easy  and  not  too  hard 
to  accomplish,  but  for  a fast,  flat 
shooting,  long-range  varmint  rifle  to 
be  this  accurate  usually  requires  some 
special  work.  To  understand  why  this 
is  a necessity,  let’s  use  the  rule  of 
thumb  measure  that  points  out  to  us 
that  a rifle  shooting  an  inch  group  at 
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100  yards  will  shoot  a two-inch  group 
at  200  yards  and  a four-inch  group  at 
300  yards.  To  visualize  a more  com- 
mon measurement,  this  means  that  a 
highly  accurate  chuck  rifle  will  put 
all  its  shots  in  the  bottom  of  a num- 
ber 2/2  fruit  can  at  300  yards.  An  area 
of  four  inches  may  seem  large,  but 
when  we  consider  how  difficult  it  is  to 
hold  exactly  on  the  target  at  that 
range,  we  must  agree  that  it  not  only 
takes  a highly  accurate  rifle  to  do  this, 
but  also  a better  than  average  shooter. 
The  tighter  the  groups  are  at  100 
yards,  the  smaller  they  will  be  farther 
out.  This  does  not  indicate  that,  if 
your  rifle  is  not  capable  of  this  kind 
of  precision,  it  is  worthless  as  a var- 
mint rifle  and  should  be  disposed  of. 
This  is  only  a requirement  for  those 
shooters  wbo  desire  a very  accurate, 
long-range  outfit.  Since  a chuck  offers 
a vital  area  of  about  3"  by  5",  the 
average  factory  rifle  is  capable  of 

FOR  THE  SHORT  shot  specialist,  .22 
rimfires  come  in  a wide  variety  of  styles. 
For  shots  just  over  100  yards  the  Mod.  43 
Winchester  on  the  right  in  calibers  .22 
Hornet  and  .218  Bee  fills  the  bill. 


making  quick,  clean  kills  at  fairly 
long  ranges. 

Regardless  of  the  accuracy  poten- 
tial of  any  rifle,  other  factors  may 
deprive  the  shooter  from  achieving 
the  fullest  capabilities  of  the  barrel. 
The  squeeze  of  the  trigger  is  the  pulse 
of  accurate  shooting  and  usually  spells 
the  difference  between  success  and 
failure.  The  trigger  must  fit  the  shooter 
in  every  case.  To  settle  automatically 
for  a powder  puff  type  of  trigger  is 
not  always  the  answer  since  each 
shooter  has  his  own  peculiar  require- 
ments. While  the  set  trigger  may  be 
the  only  one  for  scores  of  hunters,  a 
trigger  with  a four-pound  pull  might 
just  as  easily  fill  the  needs  of  many 
others.  A lot  of  varmint  hunters  like 
the  solid  feel  of  a trigger  against  their 
finger,  while  others  shoot  better  with 
a trigger  that  has  a very  light  pull. 
From  this  we  can  gather  that  there  is 
no  one  type  of  trigger  that  will  be 
accepted  by  everyone.  The  important 
thing  to  remember  is  that  the  shooter 
should  know  his  trigger,  and  should 
be  able  to  release  his  shot  exactly 
when  he  wants  to.  The  difficulties  in- 
volved in  tight  group  shooting  or  in 
precisioned  chuck  hunting  make  the 
trigger  and  its  pull  paramount  requi- 
sites on  any  good  varmint  rifle. 

Some  rifles  such  as  the  Model  722 
Remington  have  adjustable  triggers 
that  can  be  set  to  the  length  of  pull 
and  the  weight  of  the  pull  desired  by 
the  individual.  Usually,  a good  trigger 
setup  is  one  that  does  not  have  any 
“play”  in  it,  and  has  a weight  pull  of 
around  three  pounds.  This  particular 
arrangement  allows  the  shooter  to 
engage  the  trigger  with  his  finger,  find 
it  solid  with  no  creeping  in  it,  and 
then  with  a relatively  light  squeeze 
set  it  off.  If  your  present  chuck  rifle 
does  not  have  an  adjustable  trigger 
setup,  there  are  several  fine  triggers 
on  the  market  that  are  not  too  ex- 
pensive and  can  be  easily  installed. 
Since  several  safety  factors  should  be 
checked  out  after  installation,  the 
services  of  a gunsmith  would  assure 
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you  of  proper  installation  and  of  cor- 
rect adjustment.  If  you  adjust  your 
own  trigger,  always  put  a small 
amount  of  shellac  or  fast-drying  per- 
matex  on  the  adjusting  screws  so  they 
will  remain  tight  and  won’t  back  off 
due  to  recoil.  Under  no  condition 
should  you  ever  attempt  to  file 
either  the  trigger  or  the  sear  since  this 
could  create  a rifle  that  might  not  be 
safe.  Haphazard  filing  can  quickly  de- 
stroy the  entire  trigger  mechanism. 
Filing  and  honing  should  be  under- 
taken only  by  those  who  are  qualified. 
Even  though  a light  trigger  offers 
many  benefits,  it  is  also  a potential 
hazard  and  should  be  considered  dan- 
gerous. The  utmost  in  precaution 
should  be  taken  at  all  times. 

Another  important  item  in  precision 
shooting  is  the  sighting  device.  To 
obtain  the  finest  in  accuracy  when 
we  shoot  at  ranges  beyond  75  yards, 
a scope  is  not  only  preferable  but  a 
necessity.  For  most  chuck  rifles,  a 
scope  of  6X  or  over  is  required,  de- 
pending on  the  shooter  and  his  terrain. 
Because  there  are  many  fine  scopes 
available  and  because  make  of  scope 
is  strictly  a matter  of  individual  pref- 
erence, there  is  little  that  can  be  dis- 
cussed that  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
majority  of  chuck  hunters. 

Not  Limited 

Chuck  hunting  is  not  limited  to  a 
special  few  or  to  just  one  class  of 
hunters.  It  can  be  enjoyed  by  people 
from  every  walk  of  life.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  invest  large  sums  of  money 
in  a custom-built  rifle  or  a mass  of 
equipment  in  order  to  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  this  thrilling  sport.  In  many 
respects,  it  is  very  similar  to  rabbit 
hunting  which  can  satisfy  any  hunter 
whether  he  uses  a plain  single-barrel 
or  hunts  with  a modem  semi-auto- 
matic. The  cry  of  the  beagle  and  the 
flash  of  the  cottontail  make  everything 
else  secondary.  Self-satisfaction  is  the 
ultimate  goal  in  chuck  hunting,  and 
nothing  else.  To  some  this  is  pinpoint 
head  shots  at  50  yards  or  less  with  the 


DOUBLE  SET  triggers  can  be  adjusted 
to  deliver  a very  light  pull.  Long-range 
precision  shooting  can  be  made  easier 
by  the  use  of  this  refinement. 

common  .22  LR  while  others  may 
glow  with  satisfaction  at  the  wonder- 
ful abilities  of  the  .220  Swift.  To  many 
the  150-200-yard  accuracy  of  the  Hor- 
net and  Bee  is  all  they  desire.  The 
.222,  .22-250  and  .220  Swift  can  handle 
the  longer  distances,  and  for  those 
who  have  a liking  for  the  heavier 
bullets,  the  .243,  .244  or  .25-06  will 
prove  satisfactory.  The  long,  long 
ranges  will  be  consumed  by  the  likes 
of  the  .264  Magnum  and  7 MM. 

The  best  chuck  rifle  for  you,  then, 
is  the  one  with  which  you  can  con- 
sistently make  quick,  humane  kills  at 
the  yardage  you  like  to  shoot.  We 
must  all  be  aware  that  there  are  such 
things  as  human  considerations  that 
forbid  us  to  shoot  beyond  the  limita- 
tions of  not  only  our  own  abilities  but 
our  rifle’s  as  well.  As  civilized  hunters, 
we  are  expected  to  kill  our  game 
quickly  and  humanely.  This  we  can- 
not do  when  we  fail  to  exercise  good 
judgment.  Poorly  placed  shots  that 
wound  but  do  not  kill  should  give  no 
satisfaction  to  any  hunter. 

The  summation  of  it  all  emphasizes 
one  vivid  fact:  There  will  never  be 
just  one  rifle  regardless  of  how  fast  it 
shoots  or  how  flat  its  trajectory.  It  is 
simply  an  individual  matter,  and  what 
is  the  ultimate  rifle  to  some  would 
be  severely  criticized  by  many  others. 
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THE  END  RESULT  and  the  satisfaction 
of  a clean  kill  is  reflected  in  the  smile  of 
this  attractive  hunter.  The  shooting  stick 
is  another  very  useful  accessory  for  the 
serious  woodchucker. 

Chuck  hunting  reflects  the  personality 
of  the  individual  hunter  and  affords 
him  the  opportunity  to  satisfy  his  own 
desires  in  the  matter  of  equipment. 
It’s  really  the  simplicity  of  chuck  hunt- 
ing that  makes  it  so  gratifying  to  all 
hunters.  It  lacks  the  chilling  danger 
of  a Cape  buffalo  hunt,  and  it  is  void 
of  the  breathtaking  beauty  of  the 


Dali  ram  high  on  a mountain  crag,  but 
in  comparison  with  the  very  few  who 
can  partake  in  these  special  hunts, 
there  are  thousands  of  us  who  relish 
the  wonderful  moments  we  have  in 
the  quest  of  such  an  insignificant 
little  animal. 

Let  us  not  condone  or  condemn 
any  rifle,  but  let  us  strive  instead  to 
perfect  to  a high  degree  the  precision 
with  which  we  use  our  own.  Whether 
our  outfits  be  simple  or  complex  actu- 
ally doesn’t  matter,  for  the  end  result 
is  not  measured  in  terms  of  financial 
outlay  but  simply  in  the  enjoyment 
and  self  satisfaction  each  one  of  us 
receives. 

But  wait  a minute  . . . we  left  our 
huntress  with  trigger  finger  poised! 
. . . Rolling  hills,  soft  warm  earth, 
the  tranquillity  of  a lonely  hayfield 
and  an  ever  cautious  chuck  compose 
a symphony  that  finds  its  crescendo 
in  the  violent  crack  of  the  varmint 
rifle— the  big  scope  steadied  on  the 
gray  pillar,  the  manicured  finger 
slowly  approached  the  set  trigger  and 
then  the  evening’s  slumber  was  ripped 
to  shreds  by  one  vicious  crack.  Amid 
the  rumbling  echoes  only  the  frantic 
desperate  gyrations  of  a chuck’s  tail 
portrayed  the  end  of  a drama.  A red 
squirrel  stopped  his  chattering;  a buck 
deer  poised  in  watchful  stillness;  for 
one  brief  moment  the  woodland  crea- 
tures paid  their  respects— the  King 
was  dead. 


Feather  Collectors 

One  thousand  prized  eagle  feathers— highly  important  to  ceremonial  cos- 
tumes of  several  Southwest  Indian  tribes— have  been  sent  to  Indian  reserva- 
tions through  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior’s  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
The  feathers  were  urgently  needed  by  the  Indians  to  help  alleviate  a critical 
shortage  of  the  adornments. 

Virtually  every  American  Indian  tribe  holds  the  eagle  in  high  regard  and 
many  have  songs  and  dances  based  on  the  symbolism  of  the  eagle.  Because 
of  the  diminishing  number  of  eagles  in  the  country,  Federal  laws  protect 
them,  their  feathers,  nests  and  eggs. 

The  feathers  sent  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  were  collected  from 
the  ground  at  Patuxent  Wildlife  Research  Center  in  Maryland.  Since  the  supply 
is  limited,  only  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  Indians  can  be  met  at  this  time. 

—The  National  Humane  Review 
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TOM  LARGE  of  Clairton,  chairman  of  the  quail  propagating  committee,  liberates 
one  of  his  charges.  Nature's  camouflage  takes  over  as  the  bird  blends  into  its 
> surroundings. 


INSTANT  QUAIL 

By  Eldy  Johnston 

Photos  by  the  Author 


| OOBWHITE!  Bobwhite!  . . . those 
I -D  fortunate  to  hear  those  cheery 
i notes  in  the  Elizabeth  Township  area 
t of  southwestern  Pennsylvania  of  late, 
might  thank  the  High  Point  Pointer 
and  Setter  Club  of  Elizabeth  for  the 
? presence  of  this  popular  friend  of 
I man,  the  bobwhite  quail. 

As  might  be  suspected,  this  is  a 
club  of  bird  dog  enthusiasts  which 
shares  a Special  Dog  Training  Area 
with  the  Blaine  Hill  Sportsmen’s  Club 

I which  includes  a number  of  beaglers. 
The  unusual  arrangement  works  out 
very  well,  due  to  good  sportsmanship 
displayed  by  both  organizations. 
When  a bird  dog  trail  is  scheduled, 
the  beaglers  stay  off  the  running 
grounds,  and  vice  versa.  The  clubs 

I I work  closely  together,  however,  when 
stocking  game,  feeding  wildlife,  pro- 

j viding  cover  and  such  worthy  proj- 
,,  ects. 

Organized  in  1960,  the  High  Point 
. Club  now  has  35  members  who  are 
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all  active  working-members.  No  social 
members  needed  or  wanted  in  this 
outfit.  Starting  with  ten  pair  of  breed- 
ing quail,  the  club  has  already  re- 
leased over  1,200  birds  on  its  area 
and  surrounding  grounds  having  suit- 
able habitat.  The  success  of  this  prop- 
agating program  can  be  credited 
mainly  to  the  group’s  bird  committee, 
consisting  of  Tom  Large,  chairman, 
assisted  ably  by  Nick  Beam,  Jim 
Thornton  and  Nick  Beam. 

The  Feather  Factory 

Here  is  how  Tom  Large  and  his 
committee  carry  on  their  project,  em- 
ploying suggestions  offered  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission:  The 
birds  are  paired  off  about  the  middle 
of  March,  a method  found  more  pro- 
ductive than  colony  breeding.  The 
breeders  are  fed  chicken  layer  feed, 
the  propagators  fearing  that  feeding 
them  the  regular  medicated  feed 
given  to  the  other  quail  would  inter- 
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The  Pennsylvania  Qame  Commission 
Aided  the  Sportsmen  in  the  Project  . . . 


fere  with  the  egg  itself.  When  the 
mating  is  over  and  the  eggs  start  to 
drop  off,  the  breeders  are  put  back 
on  their  regular  feed. 

The  chicks  are  taken  from  the 
brooder  at  about  eight  weeks  of  age, 
depending  upon  the  weather.  At  this 
time  the  birds  are  rather  well  feath- 
ered. They  are  liberated  after  12 
weeks  of  age.  The  committee  of  prop- 
agators has  had  about  70  percent  sur- 
vival in  its  quail-rearing  program, 
some  30  percent  dies  from  disease  and 
other  disorders. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion aided  the  project  by  providing 
the  correct  pen  sizes  for  the  number 
of  birds  to  be  raised.  Briefly,  the  club 
has  a building  for  the  birds  that  meas- 
ures six  by  ten  feet,  divided  inside  by 
two  brooder  coops,  each  containing  a 
brooder.  The  coops  are  lined  with 
hardware  cloth  and  the  floor  has  a 
W insulating  board.  There  are  three 


INSPECTING  THE  quail  rearing  pens 
are  Nick  Beam  and  Tom  Large,  both 
members  of  the  quail  committee  of  the 
High  Point  Pointer  and  Setter  Club. 


outside  runs,  the  middle  run  measur- 
ing 5'  by  10',  the  others,  2'  by  10'. 
One  run  is  used  for  trapping  out  the 
birds,  a system  of  paddling  out  the 
birds  makes  handling  unnecessary. 
The  runs  are  also  equipped  with  M" 
hardware  cloth. 

Four  large  food  plots  on  the  area, 
planted  with  broom  corn,  millet,  sor- 
ghum, sunflower  and  other  wild  bird 
favorites,  are  maintained  by  the  club 
members,  in  addition  to  their  ex- 
tensive winter  food  and  cover  pro- 
gram. As  Tony  Kastan,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  High  Point  Pointer  and 
Setter  Club,  explains:  “One  of  the 
main  reasons  the  club  raises  birds  is 
that  it  gives  the  members  a sense  of 
responsibility  toward  care  of  game. 
Buying  quail  as  needed,  would  not 
accomplish  this  purpose.”  Thus  was 
born  the  quail  factory  on  Weigle  Hill 
Road;  another  successful  sportsmen- 
Game  Commission  project. 


A QUAIL  EGG  is  compared  here  with  an 
average  chicken  egg  by  Tony  Kastan, 
Blaine  Hill,  hardworking  secretary  of 
the  High  Point  Pointer  and  Setter  Club. 
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EDITORIAL 


Our  Female  "Deputy"  Force 

THE  unsung  heroes  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  are,  without  a 
doubt,  the  wives  of  our  District  Game  Protectors. 

These  long-suffering,  nonpaid,  permanent  employes  are  the  backbone  of 
nearly  every  conservation  officer’s  program  in  the  state. 

The  nature  of  the  District  Game  Protector’s  work  requires  that  he  be  away 
from  his  home-headquarters  from  early  morning  to  late  evening  nearly  every 
day.  This  wife,  therefore,  becomes  his  telephone  answering  service  and  per- 
sonal representative  at  the  front  door.  The  typical  Game  Protector’s  phone 
rings  30-40-50  times  a day.  Who  answers  it  between  getting  kids  ready  for 
school,  doing  the  family  washing,  or  making  dinner?— Mrs.  Game  Protector, 
of  course! 

She  must  be  patient,  understanding,  tolerant,  sympathetic,  firm,  intelligent, 
tactful  and  a walking  wildlife  encyclopedia. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  the  phone  to  ring  or  a stranger  to  knock  at  the  door 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  The  requests  range  from  a squirrel  in  the 
attic  to  a search  for  lost  hunters.  Some  of  her  callers  are  Game  Law  violators 
and  can  be  pretty  tough  customers.  The  stories  these  gals  can  tell  would 
scare  most  women  to  death! 

The  life  of  a Game  Protector’s  wife  can  be  a lonely  one,  too.  In  addition 
to  not  seeing  her  husband  all  day  and  many  nights,  most  holidays  are  spent 
alone.  Thanksgiving  and  other  days  when  family  and  friends  are  together  are 
particularly  bad  for  her  and  the  children.  The  head  of  the  household  has  some 
of  his  busiest  times  on  holidays  when  hunters  are  afield  in  great  numbers. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  without  a good 
wife,  a Pennsylvania  Game  Protector  is  quite 
handicapped.  Fortunately,  the  great  majority 
of  our  148  district  men  have  good  wives— 
women  who  are  dedicated  to  their  husbands 
and  their  work. 

GAME  NEWS  plans  to  treat  this  subject 
in  depth  at  a later  date  to  relate  some  of 
the  experiences  of  our  female  “deputy”  force. 

But  let  it  be  recognized  here  and  now  that 
being  the  wife  of  a Pennsylvania  Game  Pro- 
tector is  no 
siderable 
job  would 
her  .-G.H.H. 
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LIKE  FATHER 
LIKE  SON 

By  GEORGE  R.  STAHL 


44  JOHNNY  REEVES,  I told  you  not 

J to  go  on  that  river!  You’re  going 
to  drive  your  poor  mother  out  of  her 
mind,  and  end  up  like  your  father,  on 
the  bottom  of  the  Big  Eddy.  Oh,  why 
can’t  you  listen  to  me!” 

Dejectedly,  the  drenched,  shivering 
boy  cringed  from  his  mother’s  berating 
tongue,  rivulets  of  water  from  his 
soaked  clothing  forming  muddy  pools 
on  the  clean  kitchen  floor.  Just  my 
luck,  he  thought,  to  have  the  old  scow 
spring  a leak  and  go  under.  Now, 
she’ll  never  let  me  go  hunting  with 
Coot. 

Charlie  Gibbs,  better  known  as  Coot 
to  his  cronies,  batched  it  with  his 
aging  retriever,  Dix,  down  on  the 
flats,  a remote  stretch  of  sandy,  river 
bottomland,  overgrown  with  water 
birch  and  sedge  grass.  Folks  said,  a 
mite  enviously,  that  since  the  war  he 
didn’t  amount  to  much.  But  Charlie 
cared  little  what  people  thought,  for 
there  were  ducks  to  be  hunted  and 
gear  to  be  mended,  and  what  time  re- 
mained could  be  profitably  spent  in 
fishing  and  just  plain  loafing.  Fortu- 
nately, his  Ajmy  pension  supplied  his 
simple  wants,  so  work  was  for  the  less 
privileged,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

But  whatever  else  his  shortcomings, 
they  had  to  concede  that  Coot  was 
second  to  none  when  it  came  to  duck 
hunting,  sneak  boat  style.  His  equal, 
if  any,  had  drowned  two  years  ago 
while  they  were  running  a flock  of 
Canadian  honkers  together  above  the 
Big  Eddy,  a long-time  favorite  resting 
place  for  migrating  waterfowl.  Yes, 
Jim  Reeves  had  hunted  and  fished 
with  Coot  since  early  boyhood,  their 
teamwork  on  running  ducks  a thing 
of  beauty,  like  a pair  of  high  wire 
artists,  each  move  executed  with  co- 
ordinated precision,  almost  as  if  they 
were  one.  Even  when  the  grappling 
' hooks  had  located  Jim’s  body,  Coot 
wouldn’t  believe  that  it  was  he,  still 
convinced  that  his  partner  would 
emerge  downriver,  alive  and  carefree 
as  ever.  But  the  submerged  log  that 
rammed  their  canvas-hulled  boat  had 


done  its  job  well,  as  revealed  by  the 
battered  brow  of  his  recovered  buddy. 
For  months  to  come,  Coot  tossed 
sleeplessly,  the  faces  of  Iwo  and  of  his 
friend,  Jim,  revolving  relentlessly 
through  his  tortured  skull. 

Nevertheless,  Jim’s  widow  held  a 
deep-rooted  resentment  toward  Char- 
lie Gibbs  and  the  river  for  their  part 
in  her  untimely  loss.  Like  many  wives, 
she  never  could  quite  understand 
what  demon  possessed  a man  to  leave 
the  warmth  of  home  and  family  to 
suffer  the  wintry  winds  and  chilling 
rains  in  pursuit  of  a few  bedraggled 
fish-eaters.  This  was  not  the  sort  of 
foolishness  a grown  man  should  in- 
dulge in.  Unfortunately,  Johnny  bore 
the  brunt  of  his  mother’s  bitterness. 
She  emphatically  forbade  him  to  go 
near  the  river  or  Coot,  and  his  long- 
cherished  dream  of  following  in  his 
dad’s  footsteps  as  a dedicated  duck 
hunter  grew  less  hopeful  with  each 
passing  day. 

But,  what  Johnny’s  mother  failed  to 
realize  was  that  the  primitive  long- 
ings of  man  for  the  world  of  nature 
were  passed  on  from  generation  to 
generation,  like  seeds  that  sprouted 
and  flourished  with  motherhood,  that 
given  proper  care  and  guidance  de- 
veloped into  saplings,  then  adults, 
thirstingly  reaching  out  for  the  sus- 
taining forces  of  nature  that  had  fos- 
tered and  nourished  them.  Such  men 
as  Jim  and  Coot  were  endowed  with 
this  heritage,  and  could  do  little,  nor 
gave  little  thought,  to  breaking  the 
pattern.  And  so  it  was  with  Johnny, 
fledgling  though  he  was,  the  yearnings 
he  felt  were  natural  and  bound  to 
emerge,  as  sure  as  the  sun  rose  over 
Mount  Patrick. 

The  passing  of  time,  rather  than 
dim  Johnny’s  desire,  increased  it  to 
the  point  of  restless  frustration.  Miss- 
ing his  father’s  close  companionship 
and  their  many  enlightening  experi- 
ences together  in  the  surrounding  out- 
doors, the  youth  invariably  found  his 
steps  directed  toward  forbidden  terri- 
tory, the  flats  and  Coot’s  river  camp. 
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HIS  MOTHER'S  order  forbade  him  to  go 
near  the  river  or  to  see  Coot.  His  dream 
of  becoming  a dedicated  duck  hunter  like 
his  father  grew  less  hopeful  with  each 
day. 

And  when  after  preliminary  greetings, 
their  talk  turned  to  the  inevitable 
topic  of  ducks  and  hunting,  neither 
found  reason  to  believe  that  it  wasn’t 
the  right  thing  to  do.  As  Coot  watched 
Johnny’s  animated  face  light  up  at  the 
sight  of  a newly-carved  decoy,  he 
couldn’t  help  but  think  how  much 
this  gangling,  towheaded  boy  re- 
minded him  of  his  old  friend.  The 
same  look,  the  same  boyish  zeal,  and 
he  began  to  wish  that  he  could  learn 
to  know  this  lad  better,  to  teach  him 
the  fascinating  wonders  of  this  age- 
old  sport  that  he  and  his  father  both 
loved  so  well. 

From  a flickering  spark  fed  by  com- 
passion and  need,  this  friendship  be- 
tween man  and  boy  began  to  glow 
and  by  the  time  the  winter’s  ice  had 
broken  and  moved  seaward,  it  had 
grown  into  a lasting  warmth.  Under 
the  veteran’s  patient  teachings,  Johnny 
began  once  more  to  open  his  mind 


and  heart  to  the  mysteries  of  Mother 
Nature.  He  learned  to  recognize  the 
sooty,  brown  coloration  of  the  female 
black  duck  from  the  ashy  brown  mark- 
ings of  the  hen  mallard,  the  low,  rau- 
cous “carr-carr”  of  the  fish  crow  from 
the  loud,  clear  “caw-caw”  of  the  com- 
mon crow.  Later,  when  he  had  spied 
a gravel-lined  nest  with  eggs  of 
spotted  brown  and  had  excitedly  ex- 
claimed, “Look,  Coot,  a nest  of  mal- 
lard eggs!”  the  grownup  wisely  re- 
plied, “No,  Son,  that  is  the  nesting 
place  of  a killdeer.  A mallard  usually 
lines  her  nest  with  down  and  her  eggs 
are  a grayish  to  grayish  green.  But  I’ll 
wager  that  before  too  long  you’ll  know 
them  all,  if  you  keep  your  eyes  open 
and  your  ears  peeled  like  you  have 
been  doing.  It  should  come  easier, 
since  you  have  the  feeling  for  it.” 
Prophetic  words  indeed,  as  Johnny 
discovered  in  the  awakening  days 
ahead.  For  in  spring’s  magical  class- 
room of  surging,  erupting  life,  he 
learned  his  lessons  well  and  the  few 
available  hours  thus  spent,  passed 
much  too  swiftly.  Understandably, 
then,  that  when  the  last  pealing  school 
bell  heralded  the  arrival  of  summer 
vacation,  the  happy  boy  made  fast 
tracks  for  Coot’s  river  domain.  Never 
had  the  sky  seemed  bluer,  the  air 
balmier,  nor  the  river  more  enticing. 
The  carefree  months  that  were  yet  to 
come,  seemed  like  a heavenly  reprieve 
to  excited  Johnny. 
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Canvas  the  Boat 

“Just  in  time,  boy,  to  help  me  can- 
vas the  boat,”  bantered  Coot,  as  the  i 
youngster  came  into  view.  “The  weath- 
er’s  just  right  for  good  drying,  besides,  | 
this  is  one  job  that  you  ought  to  know 
how  to  do  if  you  are  going  to  be  a 
riverman.”  “Sure  thing,  Boss,”  coun- 
tered the  boy.  “Where  do  we  start?” 
With  deftness  borne  of  long  know- 
how, the  veteran  showed  the  novice 
how  to  fit  and  attach  the  bulky  cov- 
ering to  the  stripped  hull,  first  tacking 
amidship  at  the  keel  line,  then  stretch- 
ing and  tacking  to  gunwales,  back  and 
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forth,  from  center  to  stems,  with  pains- 
taking labor  until  the  canvas  was  taut 
and  wrinkle  free  and  ready  now  for 
the  waterproofing  mixture  of  shellac, 
white  lead,  and  turpentine.  So  en- 
grossed were  they  with  this  final  task, 
that  the  whistle  of  the  five  o’clock 
express  train  as  she  rolled  around  the 
mountain,  startled  them  both.  “Gosh, 
Coot,  I’d  better  get  home  before  Ma 
skins  me  alive!”  “You  know,  Johnny,” 
mused  Coot,  “we’re  going  to  have  to 
have  a talk  with  your  mother  before 
long,  cause  we’re  going  against  her 
wishes  and  it’s  really  not  the  right 
thing  to  do,  now  is  it?  Well,  don’t  look 
so  down  in  the  mouth.  We’ll  get 
around  to  it  sometime  when  the  time 
is  right.” 

But  that  thought  was  forgotten  tem- 
porarily, as  the  days  drifted  by  in  a 
timeless  haze  of  fulfillment.  For  who 
can  resist  the  river’s  alluring  songs  in 
the  early  months  of  summer;  the  lull- 
ing sounds  of  the  water,  the  sunlight’s 
play  on  the  ripples,  and  the  splashing 
acrobatics  of  a cavorting  smallmouth. 
Truly  a wonderful,  relaxing  time. 
Actually,  Mrs.  Reeves  wouldn’t  have 
noticed  that  anything  was  different 
with  her  son,  so  wrapped  up  she  was 
in  her  new  job  at  the  Reamer  works. 
As  long  as  his  chores  were  done  and 

THE  ART  OF  maneuvering  a sneak  boat 
was  skillfully  shown  to  Johnny.  The  older 
hunter  knew  this  job  well,  and  he  had  an 
eager  pupil. 


call  to  dinner  heeded,  she  didn’t  seem 
to  worry  about  his  whereabouts. 
Though,  she  did  remark  to  Mrs.  John- 
son, next  door,  that  Johnny  was  be- 
ginning to  perk  up  more  of  late.  So, 
left  to  go  his  own  way,  Johnny  be- 
came more  versed  in  the  wiles  of  the 
river  and  its  web-footed  inhabitants. 
Eventually,  Coot  broke  him  in  to  the 
tricky  maneuvering  of  sneak  boating 
decoyed  ducks;  that  of  laying  the 
round-bottomed  craft  on  its  side  and 
paddling  to  within  range  of  the  flock 
from  behind  the  screen  of  the  camou- 
flaged hull,  how,  as  stern  man,  to  turn 
left  and  level  off  with  one  smooth 
stroke,  and  how,  as  bow  man  to  pivot 
from  the  waist  and  follow  through  for 
a killing  shot.  Then,  the  necessary  art 
of  wing  shooting  was  pursued,  with 
many  powder-burning  sessions  being 
spent  on  fast  flying  blue  rocks.  Finally, 
to  round  out  the  training,  the  tech- 
nique of  “talking  them  in”  was  prac- 
ticed, until  the  lad  grew  proficient  in 
the  varied  calls  of  ducks  and  geese 
and  in  when  to  use  them  effectively. 
By  summer’s  end,  the  instructor  told 
his  pupil  that  he  was  now  ready  for 
the  actual  test,  the  hunt  itself,  a pros- 
pect which  thrilled  the  boy  no  end. 
“Now,  boy,”  admonished  Coot,  “we’re 
going  to  have  to  persuade  your  Ma, 
if  you  expect  to  hunt  with  me  this 
fall.  After  school  starts,  I’ll  drop  over 
to  see  her.  You  let  me  know,  when 
she’s  in  an  agreeable  mood.  Women 
I don’t  savvy,  like  I do  old  Dix  here.” 

Misfortune  Entered 

Waiting  for  the  right  time  proved 
disastrous,  for  misfortune  reared  her 
ugly  head  in  the  form  of  a derelict 
scow,  that  was  drifting  aimlessly  along 
the  water’s  edge.  Johnny,  strolling 
home  one  afternoon,  took  the  long 
route  by  the  river  and  spotting  the 
floating  wreck  decided  she  was  worth 
salvaging,  so  grabbing  a handy  tree 
branch  he  vaulted  atop  the  mid-seat 
and  proceeded  to  ferry  the  hulk  to- 
ward the  sanctuary  of  a sheltered 
cove.  Alas,  the  rotted  floor  board  gave 
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way  and  old  ironsides  sank  inglori- 
ously  and  rapidly  to  the  bottom,  leav- 
ing her  stranded  captain  up  to  his 
neck  in  the  swirling  current.  The  swim 
ashore,  the  hurried  trip  home,  his 
mother’s  onslaught  followed  in  fateful 
sequence.  Her  wrath  increased  when 
he  told  her  the  whole  conspiring  story. 
“Young  man,  you  are  restricted  to  the 
house  from  now  until  you  learn  that 
I mean  what  I say.  No  more  river, 
no  more  Coot!”  his  mother  ranted  on 
and  on. 

She  Wouldn't  Understand 

Johnny’s  world  collapsed  around 
him.  She  would  never  understand, 
this  loving,  hard-working  mother  of 
his.  It  was  as  if  they  lived  in  two 
different  worlds,  an  insurmountable 
gap  of  incomprehension  separating 
these  two  who  were  once  united.  He 
grew  listless,  lost  interest  in  school,  in 
life  itself,  so  much  so  that  Coot  blun- 
deringly braved  his  mother’s  scorn  to 
try  and  make  things  right,  but  to  no 
avail.  As  Coot  said,  “They  just  don’t 
reason  like  they  should!” 

Then  one  night,  a short  time  later, 
Mrs.  Reeves  was  cleaning  Johnny’s 
room  when  a sheet  of  scribbled  verse 

THE  FLOATING  wreck  looked  like  it  was 
worth  salvaging.  Johnny  vaulted  atop  the 
center  seat  and  proceeded  to  ferry  the 
hulk  to  a sheltered  cove. 


dropped  down  from  behind  the 
crowded  bookcase.  With  curiosity  she 
scanned  the  boyish  scrawl: 

MY  PRAYER 
By  Johnny  Reeves 

To  open  wide  my  eyes,  and  see 
A patch  of  sky,  a brown  birch  tree. 

The  way  my  father  looked  at  me. 

Oh  Lord,  this  is  my  prayer  to  you. 

If  I could  hear  the  river’s  sigh 
The  call  of  crows,  and  loons  that  cry, 

My  father’s,  “Son,  you’re  shootin  high,” 
Oh  Lord,  this  is  my  prayer  to  you. 

To  feel  the  feathery  touch  of  snow 
The  mist  of  fogs,  and  winds  that  blow, 
And  Father’s  comforting  arm,  when  low. 
Oh  Lord,  this  is  my  prayer  to  you. 

I know  that  soon,  1 too  will  see 
His  laughing  face,  his  love  so  free, 

But  ’til  then  Lord,  let  nature  be 
His  guiding  hand,  from  you  to  me, 

Yes  Lord,  this  is  my  prayer  to  you. 

Slowly,  a tear  trickled  down  her 
cheek,  then  another  and  another,  until 
her  pent  up  emotions  flooded  out  in 
convulsive  sobs  that  racked  her  limp 
form.  “Dear  Johnny,  how  could  I have 
been  so  blind!”  she  cried.  So  finally, 
she  understood.  This  age-old  bond 
that  linked  man  to  nature  and  nature 
to  God  was  an  endless  chain  and 
would  go  on  till  the  end  of  time,  not 
to  be  squelched,  as  with  Coot,  by  the 
horrors  of  war,  nor  with  Johnny,  by 
the  severance  of  a mother’s  cord. 

If  You  Pass  By 

And,  if  perchance  you  happen  by 
the  flats  some  drizzly,  fog-bound,  No- 
vember day,  you’ll  no  doubt  see  the 
familiar  sight  and  hear  the  bantering 
chatter  of  a pair  of  veteran  duck  hunt- 
ers en  route  to  their  haunts  above  the 
Big  Eddy,  one  fair  and  muscled  youth, 
the  other  grizzled  and  worn  with  age, 
but  a close-knit  team,  of  that  you  can 
be  sure. 
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Because  of  New  Bun  Law  . . . 


Sportsmen  Must 
Bypass  Philadelphia 

By  Charles  H.  Nehf 
Allentown  Call-Chronicle  Outdoors  Editor 


Philadelphia,  the  birthplace  of 

American  Democracy,  is  now  in 
the  onus  position  of  also  giving  it  “the 
kiss  of  death.”  The  very  implication 
of  the  ridiculous  new  restrictive  gun 
law  which  went  into  effect  April  15 
i now  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  human 
privileges  granted  in  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Philadelphia  law  now  requires 

ithat  all  sporting  firearms  purchased, 
transferred  or  brought  into  the  city, 
including  rifles  and  shotguns,  be  reg- 
istered and  may  not  “be  possessed 

SPORTSMEN  throughout  Pennsylvania 
and  the  nation  are  disturbed  about  the 
Philadelphia  gun  law.  This  one  and  pro- 
posed Federal  regulations  will  restrict 
their  use  of  firearms. 
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legally  in  the  county  without  first  pre- 
senting the  owner’s  name,  address, 
fingerprints,  photograph  and  serial 
number  to  the  Philadelphia  Police  De- 
partment. Registration  fee  is  $1.”  In- 
cidentally guns  not  so  registered  may 
be  confiscated  and  the  owner  fined. 

“This  law,”  as  stated  by  an  official 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, “will  impose  serious  hardships 
on  both  the  honest  resident  sportsman 
and  on  the  visiting  hunter  or  target 
shooter  who  is  temporarily  in,  or  pass- 
ing through  the  city.” 

“Out-of-state  sportsmen  are  partic- 
ularly cautioned  to  keep  this  in  mind 
when  traveling  through  the  City  of 
Philadelphia.  The  transportation  of 
unregistered  firearms  through  Phila- 
delphia constitutes  a violation.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  this  is  not 
a Pennsylvania  law,  but  applies  only 
in  the  City  of  Philadelphia.” 

PUSHING  OUTWARD 

In  some  of  the  initial  discussion  of 
the  bill,  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia  and 
councilmen  expressed  the  hope  that 
similar  laws  would  be  imposed  by  the 
counties  of  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware 
and  Montgomery.  The  heat  is  now  on 
and  overtures  have  already  been  made 
to  the  county  commissioners  in  the 
districts  surrounding  Philadelphia. 

Just  where  does  this  leave  the  hon- 
est law-abiding  sportsman?  It  places 
him  out  in  left  field  so  far  that  he 
isn’t  even  in  the  ball  game  anymore. 

The  sportsmen,  as  repeated  many 
times  over,  are  as  much  concerned 
with  crime  as  anyone.  Our  position  is 
that  absolutely  no  amount  of  laws  for 
registering  sporting  arms  can  and  will 
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reduce  crimes.  Philadelphia  and  every 
other  part  of  the  country  will  con- 
tinue to  have  major  crimes  at  gun 
point,  in  spite  of  all  the  laws  in  the 
book. 

Do  criminals  register  firearms?  The 
answer  to  that  question  is  only  too 
obvious. 

Let  us  just  examine  a few  of  the 
nasty  situations  which  now  arise  under 
this  absolutely  worthless  gun  law: 


PGC  Photo 

THE  VALUE  of  pleasant  companionship 
and  wholesome  recreation  are  important 
by-products  of  the  traditional  American 
sport  of  hunting.  Useless  gun  legislation 
can  seriously  affect  this  outdoor  activity. 
These  traveling  hunters  must  now  avoid 
Philadelphia. 

1.  SETS  UP  AN  AUTOCRATIC 
POLICE  DEPARTMENT-The  issu- 
ance of  permits  to  transport,  own  or 
transfer  sporting  firearms  now  rests  in 
the  hands  of  a bureaucracy  which 
smacks  on  the  border  of  autocracy. 
God  forbid,  but  the  first  place  that  all 
dictators  in  Europe  went  to  disarm 
the  people  was  to  the  bureau  of  arms 
registration.  Once  the  public  is  de- 
prived of  lawful  arms  then  we  become 
the  victims  of  might. 

Over  a recent  weekend  my  wife 
and  I spent  three  days  at  beautiful 
Williamsburg,  Va.  Among  many  im- 
pressions, you  just  can’t  help  but  real- 
ize that  the  very  basis  for  the  exist- 


ence of  the  United  States  of  America 
is  the  result  of  an  armed  citizenry. 

2.  AVOID  PHILADELPHIA  AIR- 
PORTS IN  MAKING  YOUR  TRIP 
WEST— Sportsmen  of  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley must  now  forget  the  Philadelphia 
Airport  and  arrange  their  big  game 
hunting  trips  to  the  far  west  and 
Alaska  here  at  the  Allentown  Airport. 
TWA  and  United  now  have  direct 
routes  out  of  Allentown  and  you  can 
pick  up  your  jet  accommodations  at 
either  Pittsburgh  or  Chicago. 

3.  RYPASS  PHILADELPHIA  ON 
YOUR  WATERFOWL  TRIPS  TO 
THE  SHORE— The  hundreds  of  Le- 
high Valley  sportsmen  who  use  the 
Schuylkill  Expressway  and  Walt  Whit- 
man Bridge  to  the  shore  for  waterfowl 
hunting  must  now  give  Philadelphia  a 
wide  berth.  The  couple  of  bucks  we 
poured  into  eating  meals  along  the 
way  will  be  spent  elsewhere. 

4.  WORTH  A GOOD  TEST  CASE 
—Sportsmen  are  now  aware  of  what 
an  uninformed  city  council  can  do 
and  are  more  united  than  ever.  We 
are  all  standing  by  for  a test  case  of 
this  ordinance.  Keep  in  mind  how  suc- 
cessful we  were  in  overruling  ordi- 
nances on  controlled  hunting. 

5.  SLOWLY  DISARM  THE  PUB- 
LIC—People  will  get  so  sick  and  tired 
of  rules  and  regulations  for  possession 
of  guns  that  they  will  slowly  get  rid 
of  them.  This  will  be  a paradise  for 
crime,  the  innocent  citizen  will  be 
without  a weapon  of  protection  and 
the  hoods,  gangsters  and  their  com- 
patriots will  ride  herd. 

There  are  plenty  of  laws  already  on 
the  books  to  fight  crime.  Let’s  get 
busy  and  enforce  them— not  using  the 
honest  law-abiding  citizen  as  the 
scapegoat. 
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Editor’s  Note:  The  above  was  first  tl 
published  as  Mr.  Nehfs  regular  Sun-  it 
day  column  in  the  Allentown  Call-  fi 
Chronicle  on  April  25.  o 
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’Owling 


About 


Owls 


By  Bill  Walsh 


IT’S  a downright  sneaky  way  to  get 
at  a title— but  if  you  had  a British 
friend  who  reads  GAME  NEWS,  he 
might  say,  “Wot’s  all  this  ’ere  ’owling 
about  the  owls?”  He’d  be  referring, 
of  course,  to  the  story  “Hunt  the 
Horned  Owl,”  so  excellently  written 
by  my  friend  Jim  Hayes  (GAME 
NEWS,  August,  1963)  and  the  letters 
received  and  published  in  GAME 
NEWS  in  subsequent  issues  by  folks 
who  objected  to  the  suggestion. 

This  yam  takes  neither  side.  It  is, 
at  best,  a word  from  the  middle— but 
a word  that  probably  needs  to  be 
said.  For  the  great  horned  owl  is 
neither  so  much  a saint  nor  sinner 
that  he  can’t  find  a place  in  the 
Pennsylvania  outdoorsman’s  consider- 
ation as  BOTH  a bird  to  be  hunted 
and  a bird  with  an  important  place  in 
the  overall  scheme  of  things. 

Great  horned  owls  have  nested 
somewhere  in  the  valley  in  which  our 
hunting  camp  is  situated  for  as  long 
as  I can  remember.  I’d  hate  to  stand 
at  the  door  at  midnight  and  NOT 
hear  the  “whoo  - whu  - hu  - hu  - whoo- 
whoo”  echoing  from  one  hillside  to 
the  next.  It  would  be  a lot  like  visit- 
ing Algonquin  Park  in  Canada  and 
NOT  hearing  wolves.  The  great  horned 
owl  is  so  much  a part  of  the  wilder- 


NOT  A WANTON  killer,  the  big  owl  kills 
only  to  feed  its  young  or  itself.  As  a per- 
sonality, he's  one  of  the  most  interesting 
critters  in  the  woods. 

ness  that  I,  for  one,  cannot  begrudge 
him  his  dinner.  He  is  part  of  the  wild- 
life community.  For  all  of  his  “wise” 
appearance,  he  might  even  be  the 
mayor— or  a judge.  In  the  end,  it  is  I 
who  must  be  considered  the  inter- 
loper, not  he. 

His  voice  has  other  interesting  as- 
pects in  addition  to  its  haunting  tones. 
It  is  not  generally  known  how  musi- 
cally (or  tonally,  at  least)  accurate 
he  is.  Nevertheless,  when  he  sounds 
off  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  his  noc- 
turnal aria  is  truly  a “Johnny-One- 
Note”  performance,  for  it  is  always  in 
tune  with  “Middle  C”  on  your  piano 
—if  your  piano  is  in  tune.  So,  if  you 
intend  to  mimic  his  call,  in  hopes  of 
attracting  him  in  to  gun  or  camera 
(it  can  be  done  on  occasion)  you’d 
better  have  what  the  musicians  call 
“positive  pitch”  and  some  patience  to 
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boot.  Or  carry  a tuning  pipe  to  get 
“on  key.”  No  foolin’. 

You  may  hear  him  call,  but  you’ll 
never  hear  the  beat  of  his  wings.  The 
grouse  rolls  a drum  when  it  takes  to 
the  air.  The  pheasant,  in  addition  to 
the  rusty-gate  crowing  of  the  cock, 
creates  aerial  turmoil  as  it  rises.  When 
certain  ducks  pass  by,  the  whistling  of 
the  wings  hurtles  down  from  the  sky. 
But  when  Old  Mr.  Big  Eyes  wheels 
through  the  woods  and  turns  on  a 
dime  to  swoop  down  on  an  unwary 
mouse— the  sound  is  only  half  as  loud 
as  that  occasioned  by  the  family  cat’s 
stalking  across  the  wall-to-wall  in  your 
living  room.  Kinda  quiet. 

As  a personality,  he’s  one  of  the 
most  interesting  critters  in  the  woods. 
Though  he  may  seem  like  a villain 
when  munching  on  cottontail  or  grouse 
—he’s  not  wanton.  He  kills  to  eat.  Or 
to  feed  his  young. 

And  he  kills  in  an  impartial,  imper- 
sonal way  of  which  man  is  incapable. 
While  not  so  efficient  a mousetrap  as 
the  red  fox,  the  GHO  isn’t  far  down 
the  list— and  man,  of  course,  will  sel- 
dom waste  a 20-cent  shell  or  cartridge 
on  a rat  or  mouse.  Nor,  when  game 
species  are  involved,  can  man  kill  all 
year.  The  GHO  can.  Some  argue  that 
this  is  the  reason  he’s  a villain. 

Performing  a Service 

Others  contend  that  by  killing  year 
round,  the  GHO  is  performing  for 
the  sportsman-hunter  a service  that 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  the 
mammal  predators  and  the  raptors. 
That  is:  a continuous,  day-long,  year- 
round  elimination— or  purging,  if  you 
will— of  the  slow,  the  weak,  the  halt, 
the  maimed,  and  perhaps  even  the 
“stupid”  from  the  small  game  popu- 
lations. So  that  when  hunting  season 
rolls  around,  game  is  truly  wild,  hon- 
estly conditioned,  and  worthy  of  the 
gunner’s  attention.  I buy  that! 

He  and  his  mate  are  hardy.  Breed- 
ing takes  place  in  January.  Eggs  are 
laid  in  the  architecturally  nondescript 
nest  in  February  and  the  gawky  young 


NOT  QUITE  so  good  a mouse  catcher  as 
the  fox,  the  great  homed  owl  isn't  far 
down  the  list.  Not  always  a villain,  he 
takes  large  numbers  of  small  predators 
each  year. 

(usually  two)  see  the  first  light  of 
day  in  March. 

Two  about-to-fly  great  horned  owl 
fledglings  in  one  nest  are  plenty.  For 
the  nest  is  one  of  the  most  haphaz- 
ardly constructed  you’ll  ever  see— 
usually  put  together  from  old  sticks 
“borrowed”  from  hawk  and  crow  nests 
of  previous  seasons.  When  the  owl  is 
ready  to  set  up  housekeeping,  the 
migrating  hawks  are  not  around  to 
argue. 

Even  though  two  young  owls  bulge 
the  walls  of  their  nursery,  every  now 
and  then  a nest  will  contain  more. 
The  mother  owl  who  brings  this  off 
deserves  a medal  she  never  gets. 

They’re  as  big  as  their  parents  in 
April  and  ready  to  take  wing  about 
the  time  trout  season’s  been  in  a week 
or  so  in  most  cases.  A friend  and  I 
took  two  from  their  nest  along  the 
Little  Brokenstraw  after  the  young 
gave  their  presence  away  by  clacking 
their  bills  when  we  fished  beneath 
their  nest  tree.  The  mother  was  away 
—preoccupied  with  a band  of  crows 
who’d  discovered  her. 

We  took  the  little  darlings  home 
and  almost  lost  several  fingers  to  beak 
and  talon  before  getting  leather  han- 
dling thongs  on  their  legs.  We  were 
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thinking  primarily  of  crow  hunting— 
and  we  used  them  successfully  on  a 
number  of  occasions  to  bring  crows  in 
to  our  hunting  blinds.  However,  we 
always  had  to  use  a crow  call,  too, 
and  later  discovered  we  could  shoot 
more  crows  in  a day  without  the  owl— 
simply  because  we  could  move  from 
one  calling  station  to  another  with 
greater  speed  without  him.  I called 
the  owl  I kept,  “Greedy.”  My  buddy 
named  his  “Stinky.”  Both  were  ap- 
ropos, deserved,  fitting,  justified— and 
completely  in  order. 

Their  personal  habits  were  revolt- 
ing. Birds  of  prey  do  not  dust  ...  as 
do  grouse,  pheasants,  turkeys  and 
most  songbirds.  Consequently  they 
play  host  to  more  crawling,  creeping, 
sucking,  and  jumping  insect  life  than 
a Chicago  flophouse.  Our  birds  sel- 
dom ate  anything  we  put  into  their 
cages  until  it  was  good  and  ripe.  After 
devouring  a bird  or  animal  in  its  en- 
tirety (bones,  feathers,  et  al. ) they 
impolitely  regurgitate  a pellet  which 
consists  of  the  bones  neatly  wrapped 
in  the  feathers  or  fur  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Do  owls  eat  rabbits,  pheasants, 
grouse  and  other  game  animals  as  well 
as  rats  and  mice?  Of  course.  That’s 
part  of  nature’s  plan.  Sure,  the  rabbit 
hunter  would  like  to  be  up  to  his 
belt  in  rabbits.  But  the  orchardist 
or  the  dairy  farmer  wouldn’t  enjoy  it. 
Too  many  rabbits  are  (or  is)  worse 
than  not  enough.  At  any  rate,  dras- 
tically changing  land  use  is  more  re- 
sponsible for  declines  in  rabbit  pop- 
ulations than  predation. 

A Good  Clue 

One  way  to  tell  whether  a hawk  or 
owl  has  caused  the  demise  of  that 
pheasant  or  grouse  whose  remains  you 
discover  on  the  snow  is  to  look  for 
feathers.  The  hawk  usually  plucks  his 
bird  before  eating  it.  The  implacable 
and  imperturbable  owl  gulps  feathers 
and  all. 

Most  hunters  are  aware  that  a great 
horned  owl  will  wade  right  into  a 


skunk.  Not  generally  known  is  the 
effectiveness  of  the  “hex”  sign  great 
homed  owls  put  on  other  birds  of 
prey.  In  the  winged  predator  com- 
munity, GHO  is  king  of  the  hill  and 
takes  “sass”  from  no  one.  Man  has 
labeled  the  game  species  as  the  “Good 
Guys”  and  the  predators  as  the  “Bad 
Guys.”  To  the  poker-faced  great 
horned  owl,  anything  he  can  handle 
( good  or  bad  guy ) is  dinner. 

When  the  young  owls  have  hatched, 
hunting  activity  increases.  At  the  same 

IN  THE  LARGE  group  of  winged  preda- 
tors, the  GHO  takes  "sass"  from  no  one. 
Many  a hawk  has  wound  up  as  dinner  for 
this  silent  night  runner. 
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OWL  HUNTiNG  need  not  be  sold  on 
bounty.  The  big  owl  can  provide  the  same 
type  of  sport  as  the  crow,  fox,  and  rac- 
coon. Complete  extermination  would  be 
a mistake. 

time  the  large  hawks  are  incubating. 
Because  the  owl  can  move  about  with 
unerring  swiftness  both  day  and  night, 
red-shouldered,  red-tailed  and  Coop- 
er’s hawks  end  up  as  owl  fledgling 
fodder  as  easily  as  rabbits  and  mice. 

The  hawks  must  sense  this  — for 
strangely,  when  attempting  to  nest  in 
great  horned  owl  neighborhoods,  some 
hawks  are  harassed  to  such  an  extent 
that  no  reproduction  takes  place. 

Crow  populations  are  also  hit  by 
owls.  As  with  the  hawks,  adult  and 
young  crows  are  killed  and  eaten— 
usually  off  the  nest  at  night.  When 
nesting  too  close  to  great  horned  owls, 
crows  often  fail  to  lay.  Crows  appar- 
ently “come  apart”  under  the  influence 
of  the  evil  eye. 

In  one  of  the  most  widely  recog- 
nized studies  of  great  horned  owls, 


fall  and  winter  feeding  habits  showed 
that  out  of  a total  of  2,000  prey  indi- 
viduals eaten  by  owls,  only  7.6  percent 
were  “game”  species  and  the  rest  such 
nongame  food  as  snakes,  moles,  wea- 
sels, mice,  rats,  shrews  and  others. 
Not  all  of  the  7.6  percent  “game” 
species  were  “game”  as  man  usually 
recognizes  it,  some  of  this  figure  in- 
cluding small  and  medium-sized  song- 
birds. 

Should  the  great  horned  owl  be 
killed  and  hunted— and  if  so,  when 
and  why?  I would  say  yes  from  a 
recreational  viewpoint.  The  GHO  can 
certainly  provide  the  same  sport  as 
other  predators  like  the  crow,  fox  and 
raccoon.  Owl  hunting  need  not  be 
sold  on  bounty,  but  purely  on  the 
recreation,  the  challenge  and  the  en- 
gagement of  the  sport. 

All  of  our  game  species  are  exposed 
to  the  hunting  hazard  without  con- 
cern until  or  unless  gunning  pressure 
threatens  survival.  As  the  owl’s  preda- 
tion on  small  game  makes  small  game 
truly  wild,  so  does  casual  hunting  of 
the  owl  keep  him  on  his  toes.  And 
there  seems  to  be  no  danger  that  GHO 
numbers  are  near  extinction— far  from 
it! 

Complete  extermination  would  be 
as  bad  as  complete  protection— remov- 
ing an  integral  part  of  the  wilderness 
scene.  Since  the  days  of  the  pioneers 
we  have  certainly  become  affluent 
enough— and  GENEROUS  enough— to 
afford  a place  in  the  world  for  the 
wild  neighbors.  While  the  great 
horned  owl  may  not  seem  the  most 
neighborly  of  the  wilderness  neighbor- 
hood, he  does  belong. 
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New  Highway-Game  Lands  Maps  Available 

The  1965  Official  Highway-State  Game  Lands  Maps  are  now  available  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  This  revised  multi-colored  map  is  ob- 
tainable from  other  state  agencies,  but  only  that  edition  supplied  by  the  Game 
Commission  shows  the  numbers  of  each  State  Game  Lands.  On  all  editions, 
the  Game  Lands  are  shaded  in  light  brown. 

Persons  interested  in  obtaining  the  new  colored  map  may  request  it  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 
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Turkey  Hunting  History 

By  William  W.  Britton 


IN  THE  early  eighteen  nineties  a 
little,  gray-haired  man  with  a pro- 
tege at  his  side  was  heading  on  foot 
or  Betty  Belle  Spring,  which  is  located 
half  way  up  the  ridge  of  East  Blue 
Mountain  just  west  of  Upper  Stras- 
burg,  Pa.  It  was  in  this  vicinity  that 
chestnuts  of  all  sizes  covered  the  forest 
floor. 

It  was  at  Betty  Belle  Spring  wild 
turkeys  were  known  to  get  their  water 
before  going  to  roost  if  they  had  been 
feeding  in  this  area.  It  meant  they 
would  visit  the  spring  between  3:00 
and  4:30  in  the  afternoon. 

On  this  particular  morning  the  old 
veteran  turkey  hunter  and  his  young 
friend  had  left  their  homes  long  be- 
fore daylight  in  order  to  get  to  the 
feeding  grounds  unnoticed  by  the 

THE  OLD  HUNTER  knew  that  if  they 
were  in  the  proper  location  they  might 
hear  the  turkeys  leave  their  roost  and 
the  old  hen  calling  the  flock  together. 


quarry  they  had  set  out  to  hunt.  The 
preceding  day  had  been  a good  one 
for  the  elder  man,  having  killed  a 14- 
pound  gobbler  that  had  come  to  his 
call  in  late  afternoon.  He  knew  the 
remainder  of  the  flock  would  be 
somewhat  over  their  fright  by  morn- 
ing and  they  would  be  eager  and  re- 
ceptive to  come  to  his  flawless  call- 
ing which  emitted  from  a wing-bone 
stained  by  tobacco  juice  over  the 
years.  He  also  knew  that  being  prop- 
erly situated  before  daylight,  they 
might  hear  the  turkeys  fly  down  from 
their  roost  and  hear  the  old  hen  give 
her  morning  call  to  keep  the  flock 
together. 

Having  reached  the  upper  end  of 
the  old  stone  fence  the  veteran  leaned 
his  muzzle  loading  twist  cut  rifle  up 
against  a big  black  oak  tree,  while  the 
novice  held  on  to  his  new  12-gauge 
double-barreled  Parker  hammer  gun. 
It  was  the  first  real  turkey  hunt  for  the 
younger  man  and  it  was  at  this  junc- 
ture he  was  given  a few  last  minute 
instructions  by  the  master  of  this  Art 
and  Science. 

The  old  veteran,  having  regained  his 
breath,  reached  out  with  calloused 
hands  to  retrieve  his  pride  and  joy 
that  had  been  leaning  against  the 
black  oak.  The  sun  was  beginning  to 
cast  its  rays  on  the  eastern  horizon  as 
the  two  men  continued  the  remaining 
three  hundred  yards.  As  they  walked 
silently  by  Betty  Belle  Spring  the  vet- 
eran looked  over  his  shoulder  and 
whispered,  “You  see  that  big  rock  oak 
tree?  A teamster  hanged  himself  on  it 
one  time.  He  had  stayed  at  the  Betty 
Belle  Inn  the  night  before  and  upon 
arising  that  morning  discovered  he 
had  contracted  a disease  which  he  had 
apparently  picked  up  in  the  city  and 
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he  couldn’t  return  to  his  family  and 
face  them.  The  tree  has  been  known 
ever  since  as  the  gallows  tree.” 

Traveling  another  60  yards  or  so 
the  old  veteran  pointed  to  a huge  tree- 
top  lying  on  the  ground  and  directed 
the  novice  to  get  into  it  and  keep 
under  cover.  This  he  did  as  the  old 
expert  lay  down  behind  a big  chestnut 
log  some  distance  away. 

It  was  a frosty  morning  and  the 
younger  man  started  to  shiver  until 
his  teeth  almost  rattled.  It  was  not 
the  chill  in  the  air  so  much  that  caused 
it,  but  anxiety.  He  was  filled  to  ca- 
pacity with  anticipation.  He  knew  the 
reputation  of  his  teacher  and  he  also 
knew  that  many  times  such  great 
hunters  were  reluctant  to  share  their 
hunting  secrets  with  others.  He  real- 
ized it  was  a great  honor  to  be  invited 
by  this  man  to  join  him  in  a hunt 
that  he  would  no  doubt  remember  the 
rest  of  his  days. 

The  stage  was  in  readiness  and  the 
act  was  soon  to  begin,  as  the  old  tur- 


PHILIP  BYERS,  a face  from  the  past, 
as  he  looked  in  1868. 


key  hunter  from  Ginger  Hill  drew  a 
wing-bone  from  his  shirt  pocket  which 
he  had  taken  from  an  18-pound  gob- 
bler he  had  killed  over  25  years  be- 
fore. Placing  it  to  his  puckered  lips 
he  sent  forth  a pleading  call  that  no 
turkey  could  resist  if  within  hearing 
distance.  The  sound  had  barely  died 
when  a young  tom  answered  far  over 
to  their  right  toward  the  Big  Hollow. 
On  hearing  the  answer  the  novice’s 
heart  started  pounding  like  a trip- 
hammer. The  veteran  chuckled  to  him- 
self as  he  suspected  what  the  effect 
would  be  on  his  young  friend.  He  re- 
membered the  effect  in  a similar  situ- 
ation more  than  fifty  years  before 
when  he  was  on  the  other  end  of  the 
line.  Waiting  ten  or  twelve  minutes 
he  repeated  the  pleading  to  lonely 
tom  which  was  answered  instantane- 
ously, but  much  nearer  this  time.  The 
young  man  in  the  treetop  carefully 
arranged  his  position  to  face  the  direc- 
tion from  which  the  answer  had  come. 
His  heart  still  beating  faster  than 
normal,  but  somewhat  toned  down. 
Straining  his  eyes  to  get  a glimpse  of 
the  oncoming  tom  he  was  finally  re- 
warded. 

A Big  Tom 

Walking  as  carefully  and  sedately 
as  an  intended  bride  approaches  the 
altar  was  a magnificent  tom,  turning 
his  head  quickly  from  side  to  side  to 
survey  the  area  from  which  his  sweet- 
heart had  issued  her  call.  There  was 
no  doubt  in  tom’s  mind  but  that  she 
was  the  real  thing,  but  there  were 
other  things  to  be  considered.  Bob- 
cats, foxes  and  sometimes  great  horned 
owls  take  advantage  of  calling  situa- 
tions and  lie  in  wait  for  an  unsuspect- 
ing victim.  This,  tom  had  been  taught 
by  his  mother  from  the  day  he  had 
emerged  from  the  shell  just  18  months 
before.  He  had  learned  his  lesson  well 
and  never  dropped  his  guard  for  a 
moment.  He  stopped  behind  a clump 
of  chestnut  sprouts  which  had  grown 
up  around  an  old  chestnut  stump, 
where  he  stood  as  motionless  as  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  It  had  now  de- 
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veloped  into  a waiting  game  and  tom 
wanted  the  hen  to  show  her  hand.  He 
knew  he  was  in  close  proximity  to 
where  she  had  begged  for  companion- 
ship, but  she  had  apparently  clammed 
up.  Had  some  other  Beau  Brummell 
beat  him  to  her? 

The  old  hunter  had  seen  him  and 
could  have  killed  him  before  he 
stepped  behind  the  sprouts,  but  he 
wanted  his  young  friend  to  take  him. 
After  all,  that  was  his  reason  for  bring- 
ing him  along.  All  the  while  a 12- 
gauge  Parker  with  both  hammers 
cocked  was  aimed  at  the  clump  of 
sprouts  just  waiting  for  tom  to  step 
away  from  the  shield  that  was  pro- 
tecting him.  The  young  man’s  arms 
were  beginning  to  ache  from  the  strain 
of  holding  his  double-barrel  in  one 
position  so  long.  Finally  he  could  see 
the  tom’s  head,  but  it  never  moved, 
so  in  desperation  he  placed  his  fore- 
■ finger  on  the  rear  trigger  which  meant 
a load  of  number  four  shot  would  go 
1 out  from  the  choked  barrel.  It  was  a 
chance  he  felt  he  had  to  take  because 
1 he  could  not  continue  to  hold  his  gun 
• in  his  present  position  any  longer.  He 
had  estimated  the  distance  between 
30  and  40  yards.  He  squeezed  it  off 
and  the  three  drams  of  black  powder 
e shook  the  mountainside  as  the  rumble 
and  roar  floated  down  the  hill  over 
p Piney  Hollow  into  the  Chestnut  Woods 
and  died  as  it  drifted  into  the  open 
s fields  below.  The  billow  of  smoke 
e from  the  black  powder  hung  close  to 
e the  ground  preventing  instant  obser- 
vation  of  the  results  attained,  if  any. 
(j  The  young  man  sprang  from  his  hid- 
ing place  with  the  agility  and  speed 
[.  of  a gazelle,  rushed  to  the  clump  of 
chestnut  sprouts  in  time  to  see  tom 
d lying  on  his  back  making  a few  faint 
pj  flaps  with  his  wings.  One  lone  number 
,]]  four  pellet  had  penetrated  his  head. 
a Picking  up  his  prize  he  was  met  by 
,p  the  veteran  with  his  hand  outstretched 
^ to  congratulate  him  on  killing  his  first 

,P,  turkey- 

he  The  friendship  between  these  two 
|e-  men  had  been  cemented  into  bonds 


THE  SIMPLE  EPITAPH,  "Turkey 
Hunter,"  speaks  eloquently  of  a man 
whose  life  spanned  a golden  age  of  hunt- 
ing in  Pennsylvania. 

that  only  death  could  part.  They 
hunted  together  each  fall  after  that 
until  the  time  had  come  when  the  old 
veteran  could  no  longer  climb  the 
hills,  and  on  a cold  January  day  in 
1910,  a call  had  come  to  the  younger 
man  from  a distant  town  asking 
whether  he  could  meet  the  11  o’clock 
train  from  Harrisburg  in  Shippens- 
burg  to  bring  the  old  veteran  home. 
He  had  developed  cancer  of  the  stom- 
ach and  wanted  to  be  home.  The 
younger  one  hitched  his  fine  trotting 
mare  to  the  sleigh  and  was  at  the 
depot  when  the  train  arrived.  Loading 
his  old  friend  and  his  good  wife  into 
the  cutter  they  headed  for  home 
where  Philip  Byers  died  within  a 
month’s  time.  His  body  lies  in  the 
Emanuel  Cemetery  on  Ginger  Hill  in 
Upper  Strasburg  where  a monument 
was  placed  June  12,  1965,  to  his  mem- 
ory by  the  Federated  Sportsmen  of 
Franklin  County. 

The  younger  man’s  body  rests  in  the 
same  cemetery.  It  was  he  who  taught 
me  what  he  had  learned  about  turkey 
hunting  from  Philip  Byers.  He  was 
my  father. 
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By  NED  SMITH 


The  Bill  of  a Bird 


1.  Do  hummingbirds  live  entirely 
on  nectar  sipped  from  flowers? 

2.  How  do  titmice  open  seeds  and 
soft-shelled  nuts? 

3.  Are  herons  dangerous  to  handle? 

4.  Do  whippoorwills  and  night- 
hawks  have  large  mouths? 

5.  How  is  the  merganser’s  bill 
adapted  to  catching  fish? 

6.  What  bird  of  the  finch  family 
occurring  in  Pennsylvania  has 
the  stoutest  bill? 

7.  Does  the  chickadee  excavate  its 
own  nesting  cavity? 

8.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  fringe 
of  bristles  around  the  mouths  of 
flycatchers,  goatsuckers,  etc.? 

Answers  on  Page  59 

THIRTY  yards  from  where  I 
crouched,  a big  blue  heron  sol- 
emnly walked  his  reflection  around  the 
edge  of  the  pond,  his  slender  shanks 
and  careful  tread  scarcely  rippling  the 
shallow  water.  Suddenly  a fishy  glint 
stopped  him  short  in  mid-stride;  he 
lowered  his  withdrawn  bill  and  waited. 

The  minnow,  more  curious  than 
afraid,  came  back  for  another  look 
with  eyes  bugged  and  tail  twitching. 
He  was  suspended  there  an  inch  from 
the  bottom  contemplating  the  spindly 
legs  before  him  when  the  heron’s  long 
! neck  straightened  with  a snap  and  the 
rapierlike  bill  snatched  him  from  his 
watery  home. 


Above  the  water  a flock  of  swallows 
chatted  cheerily  as  they  dipped  and 
swerved  on  all  sides  of  the  heron 
gulping  down  his  snack.  The  swallows 
were  snacking,  too,  deftly  scooping 
flying  insects  out  of  the  air  with  each 
pass. 

Both  birds— heron  and  swallow— se- 
cured their  food  with  perfect  ease, 
and  yet  I couldn’t  help  thinking  how 
handicapped  each  would  have  been 
with  a bill  less  perfectly  designed  for 
the  task. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  tremendous 
variation  among  these  structures,  from 
the  pouched  mandibles  of  the  pelican 
to  the  stubby  seed  muncher  of  the 
sparrow,  but  too  often  the  bill  is  con- 
sidered merely  as  a means  of  identi- 
fication or  a feature  of  its  owner’s 
physical  appearance.  Its  true  purpose 
as  a useful  “hand”  specially  evolved 
to  meet  its  owner’s  particular  needs  is 
usually  overlooked. 

Bills  are  not  the  exclusive  property 
of  birds;  turtles  and  certain  other 
forms  of  life  have  them.  However, 
they  are  best  known  as  the  mouth 
parts  of  birds.  They  consist  of  upper 
and  lower  mandibles,  which  are  spe- 
cialized extensions  of  the  skull  and 
jawbones,  and  their  homy  sheaths, 
which  are  the  familiar  visible  portions. 
The  latter,  like  hair,  feathers,  and 
fingernails,  are  products  of  the  skin. 
Birds  don’t  have  true  teeth,  although 
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some  have  rows  of  toothlike  projec- 
tions on  their  bills,  and  some  have  a 
projecting  nail  on  the  tip. 

Baby  birds  usually  have  bills  of  the 
same  general  type  as  their  parents, 
but  wider  at  the  gape  and  stubbier. 
Of  course,  extremely  long  bills  such 
as  those  of  the  woodcock,  sandpiper, 
and  bittern  are  much  abbreviated  in 
the  infant  bird,  a necessity  in  the 
cramped  confine  of  an  egg.  An  inter- 
esting exception  to  the  “like  father; 
like  son”  rule  is  the  beak  of  the  infant 
crossbill,  whose  mandibles  are  straight 
and  perfectly  parallel  at  first,  becom- 
ing twisted  with  age. 

Some  Colorful 

Most  bills  are  brown,  gray,  black,  or 
“horn  color,”  but  some  are  colorfully 
pigmented.  The  cardinal’s  is  brilliant 
vermillion  or  coral.  The  robin,  yellow- 
billed cuckoo,  and  others  have  yellow 
bills.  Our  waterfowl  drakes  sport  every 
conceivable  color,  and  they  are  usually 
most  brilliant  in  the  mating  season. 
The  little  ruddy  duck  drake’s  bill  is 
an  unimpressive  gray,  but  changes  to 
a beautiful  sky  blue  with  the  advent 
of  the  courtship  season.  The  large 
mergansers  have  bright  crimson  bills, 
the  mallards’  are  greenish  yellow.  The 
male  wood  duck’s  is  patterned  with 
red,  pink,  gray,  and  white. 

An  interesting  use  of  color  is  the 
contrasting  spot  on  the  lower  man- 
dible of  various  gulls— red  on  yellow 
in  the  herring  gull,  black  on  yellow  in 
the  ring-billed  gull,  etc.  Instead  of 
gaping  widely  at  the  approach  of  the 
parent  hungry  gull  nestlings  peck  at 
the  spot  on  the  old  bird’s  bill,  an  act 
which  in  turn  stimulates  the  latter  to 
regurgitate  food  for  the  youngsters. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  baby 
gulls  will  peck  just  as  enthusiastically 
at  a piece  of  wood  painted  with  an 
appropriately  colored  background  and 
spot. 

In  addition  to  their  primary  pur- 
pose—that  of  taking  food— birds’  bills 
are  used  for  other  things.  One  of  these 
is  to  release  the  baby  bird  from  its 


eggshell  prison.  On  every  newly 
hatched  nestling’s  bill  can  be  seen  a 
tiny,  sharp  projection  near  the  tip  of 
the  upper  mandible  called  the  “egg 
tooth,’’  which  is  used  to  cut  open  the 
shell  from  the  inside.  A few  days 
after  hatching  it  is  shed. 

Bills  are  employed  for  other  pur- 
poses. Nesting  material  is  carried  and 
arranged  with  the  bill.  Woodpeckers 
of  many  kinds  rattle  their  bills  against 
dead  limbs  and  similar  sounding 
boards  to  attract  interested  females 
and  warn  rival  males  of  their  prior 
claims.  Owls  snap  their  mandibles 
loudly  to  intimidate  their  enemies. 
Most  birds  jab  or  bite  when  cornered 
or  caught.  Herons  can  be  dangerous 
at  close  quarters  because  of  their  habit 
of  striking  at  the  face  of  their  captors. 
Cardinals  can  give  your  fingers  a se- 
vere pinch,  and  evening  grosbeaks 
pack  a bite  that  forces  bird  banders 
to  handle  them  with  gloves.  Most 
hawks  and  owls  would  prefer  to  sink 
their  talons  into  their  tormentors,  but 
when  the  hooked  beak  is  employed  its 
effect  is  telling. 

Bills  are  frequently  employed  in 
fighting,  but  the  result  is  more  often 
intimidation  than  actual  injury.  Wild 
turkey  gobblers  hang  onto  each  other’s 
heads  or  wattles  while  using  their 
spurs  in  the  clinches,  but  most  other 
combatants  simply  peck  or  jab. 

Made  f©r  Eating 

But  bills  are  made  for  eating,  and 
because  birds  procure  every  conceiv- 
able kind  of  food  by  every  conceiv- 
able means  their  bills  are  incredibly 
diverse.  This  diversity  is  what  makes 
them  so  all-fired  interesting. 

The  familiar  robin  might  be  said 
to  have  a bill  of  ordinary  proportions, 
neither  short,  nor  long,  neither  slender 
nor  stout.  It  is  simply  a horny  forceps 
for  picking  up  objects,  which  is  the 
basic  function  of  most  bills.  Aside 
from  flicking  loose  soil  aside  to  un- 
cover a hidden  worm  or  beetle  the 
robin  usually  finds  its  food  readily 
available  and  in  plain  sight.  Even  the 
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earthworm  he  pulled  from  our  lawn 
was  resting  with  its  head  above 
ground.  The  small  fruits  and  berries 
it  eats  in  season  are  likewise  dangling 
there  in  the  open,  so  the  robin  has  no 
need  of  a highly  specialized  food 
gathering  mechanism. 

The  catbird,  thrasher,  warblers,  and 
vireos  have  bills  of  a similar  type. 
The  smaller  warblers  and  vireos  feed 
chiefly  upon  mature  and  larval  insects; 
the  larger  birds  add  earthworms, 
larger  insects,  and  small  fruits  to  the 
list. 

Swallows,  swifts,  and  goatsuckers 
on  the  other  hand,  feed  exclusively  on 
insects  captured  in  full  flight.  Their 
bills  have  been  noticeably  reduced  in 
size,  but  their  mouths  are  unusually 
wide  at  the  back  and  open  wide  to 
easily  engulf  the  most  erratic  fliers. 
The  goatsuckers  especially— the  night- 
hawk  and  the  whippoorwill  — have 
enormous  mouths  but  ridiculously 
small  beaks.  In  addition,  most  of  these 
insect-catchers  as  well  as  the  more 
moderately  adapted  flycatchers  have  a 
fringe  of  rictal  bristles  around  the 
mouth  to  add  spread  to  the  “trap.” 

The  shrike,  one  of  the  few  birds 
that  captures  larger  prey  with  its  bill, 
has  stout,  strong  mandibles,  the  upper 
one  notched  and  hooked.  With  this 
formidable  implement  it  breaks  the 
skulls  of  mice,  small  birds,  and  small 
reptiles,  as  well  as  catching  large  in- 
sects. Its  feet  are  rather  weak,  so  it 
impales  its  larger  prey  on  thorns  or 
barbed  wire  fences  while  it  tears  off 
bite-size  chunks  with  its  bill. 

Hawks,  falcons,  and  eagles  have 
powerful  beaks  that  are  more  strongly 
hooked  than  those  of  the  shrike.  While 
not  so  conveniently  formed  for  catch- 
ing prey,  which  these  birds  do  with 
their  taloned  feet,  their  bills  are  per- 
fect for  tearing  apart  prey  species 
ranging  from  the  sparrow  hawk’s 
grasshoppers  and  mice  to  the  pere- 
grine’s waterfowl. 

Although  nearly  buried  in  the  dense 
plumage  owls’  bills  are  surprisingly 
strong.  The  great  horned  owl  wastes 


little  time  picking  carcasses  clean— 
his  bill  is  powerful  enough  to  break 
the  leg  bones  of  rabbits  and  gray 
squirrels  and  he  swallows  each  animal 
in  huge  chunks  of  flesh,  bones  and  fur. 

The  turkey  vulture  has  a sharp, 
hooked  bill  set  in  a head  that  is  prac- 
tically bare  of  feathers,  a practical 
combination  for  disposing  of  carrion 
without  muss  or  fuss. 

Many  birds  live  on  fish  and  other 
aquatic  life,  the  catching  of  which 
poses  several  problems.  One  of  these 
is  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the 
water  itself.  Most  fish-catching  birds, 
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like  the  heron,  kingfisher,  and  loon, 
have  long,  streamlined  bills  and  heads 
that  knife  through  the  water  easily. 
The  mergansers,  those  ducks  who  dive 
for  fish,  go  them  one  better.  Their 
narrow  bills  are  lined  with  rows  of 
sharp,  recurved  toothlike  points  and 
tipped  with  a hooked  terminal  nail. 
Even  the  slipperiest  fish  is  doomed 
when  those  mandibles  snap  shut  on 
him. 

Other  ducks  feed  primarily  upon 
aquatic  vegetation  and  small  aquatic 
animal  life.  Their  bills  are  broad  and 
flat  ( the  shoveller’s  unusually  so ) , and 
the  mandibles  have  filelike  serrations 
called  “lamellae”  by  which  they  strain 
their  food  from  water  and  mud.  Even 
the  tongues  of  many  species  have 
matching  grooves  along  their  edges. 
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Many  shore  birds— the  yellowlegs, 
sandpipers,  snipe,  dowitchers,  and 
others— have  long,  slender  bills  to  ex- 
tract worms  and  small  mollusks  from 
mud  and  sand,  but  the  woodcock  has 
the  most  remarkable,  long-reach  for- 
ceps of  all  American  birds.  His  upper 
mandible  is  flexible,  and  even  while 
immersed  in  the  mud  up  to  his  fore- 
head the  tip  can  be  opened,  closed, 
and  crooked  like  a human  finger.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  sensitive  enough  to 
recognize  an  earthworm  at  the  first 
touch.  It  is  then  a simple  matter  to 
grasp  same  and  haul  it  topside. 

The  ruddy  turnstone,  a piebald  little 


bird  that  is  sometimes  seen  in  mi- 
gration at  Lake  Erie,  has  a sharply 
pointed  bill  that  turns  up  slightly.  It 
is  used,  as  the  name  implies,  to  flick 
over  pebbles  and  shells  that  are  lying 
about  the  beach.  Such  objects  often 
harbor  insects  or  other  food,  and  the 
turnstone  knows  it. 

Woodpeckers,  famous  for  their 
wood-excavating  ability,  have  devel- 
oped strong,  straight  bills  with  some- 
what chisel-shaped  tips  which  are  in 
turn  set  in  strongly  reinforced  skulls. 
With  these  implements  they  chop 
holes  in  trees  to  reach  the  wood-boring 
larvae  on  which  they  feed.  Specialized 
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extensible  tongues  with  hard,  barbed 
tips  reach  into  exposed  borings  and 
withdraw  the  fat  grubs. 

With  these  same  sturdy  bills  they 
excavate  nesting  cavities.  These  are 
usually  in  dead  wood,  but  the  big 
pileated  woodpecker  thinks  nothing 
of  chopping  out  a hole  in  a living  oak 
tree  two  or  two  and  a half  feet  deep! 
Even  though  the  flicker’s  bill  is  not 
as  straight  and  wedge-shaped  as  other 
members  of  the  family  (he  prefers 
licking  up  ants  to  boring  for  grubs) 
he  can  excavate  a beautifully  formed 
nesting  cavity  without  a bit  of  trouble. 
The  yellow-billed  sapsucker,  too,  has 
taken  to  daintier  fare,  sipping  tree  sap 
that  flows  from  the  rows  of  small  holes 
he  pecks  in  tree  bark,  and  eating  ex- 
posed insects.  His  tongue  tip  is  even 
fringed  to  aid  in  lapping  up  the  sap. 
However,  his  bill  still  retains  enough 
strength  to  dig  nest  holes. 

Nuthatches,  chickadees,  and  titmice 
have  straight,  strong  bills,  longest  in 
the  nuthatches,  with  which  they  chop 
seeds  and  thin-shelled  nuts  apart.  The 
chickadees  and  titmice  hold  the  re- 
sisting goody  between  their  feet  and 
whack  it  with  their  bills.  Obviously 
the  nuthatch’s  long  bill  and  short  legs 
and  neck  preclude  such  contortions,  so 
he  wedges  it  into  a crack  in  the  tree 
bark  or  a split  in  a dead  tree  before 
going  to  work  on  it.  The  thumb-size 
chickadee’s  tiny  bill  is  sturdier  than 
it  appears;  she  commonly  excavates 
her  own  nesting  cavity  in  a dead  tree 
or  stump  with  it. 

Brown  Creeper  Bill 

A very  slender  and  decurved  bill  is 
! just  right  for  the  brown  creeper,  who 
makes  a living  picking  insects,  both 
mature  and  immature,  and  their  eggs 
from  crevices  in  the  bark  of  trees. 

But  the  little  ruby-throated  hum- 
mingbird has  the  most  slender  bill  of 
all— a dusky  needle  that  is  longer  than 
i his  head.  It  is  common  knowledge 
i that  he  sips  the  nectar  of  deep- 
! throated  flowers,  aided  by  a long, 
tubular  tongue,  but  he  does,  in  fact, 


also  consume  myriad  small  insects 
which  he  finds  deep  within  the  flower 
corollas. 

The  long  bill  serves  still  another 
purpose  for  the  female— that  of  feed- 
ing her  hungry  nestlings  regurgitated, 
semi-digested  food  by  ramming  her 
long  bill  down  their  throats  and  eject- 
ing the  contents  of  her  crop.  A num- 
ber of  other  birds  feed  their  young  in 
similar  fashion,  but  the  nestlings  usu- 
ally place  their  bills  inside  the  parent 
bird’s,  making  the  act  seem  less  threat- 
ening to  the  lives  of  the  tender  babies. 

Members  of  the  finch  family,  com- 
prising the  sparrows,  buntings,  gros- 
beaks, finches,  and  crossbills,  are  pri- 
marily seed  eaters,  and  their  bills  are 
short  and  stout.  Heaviest  are  those 
of  the  evening  grosbeak,  as  anyone 
knows  who  has  watched  these  birds 
at  a winter  feeder.  Next  is  the  bill  of 
the  cardinal,  a stout  apparatus  that 
can  crush  whole  grains  of  field  corn 
seemingly  without  effort. 

Conical  Bills 

Most  of  the  others— the  sparrows, 
indigo  buntings,  goldfinches,  etc.,  have 
conical  bills  of  ordinary  proportions. 
Pine  siskins  and  purple  finches  are 
somewhat  heavier  than  the  average 
sparrow.  Probably  the  most  curious  of 
all  the  seed-eaters’  bills  are  those  of 
the  crossbills.  These  are  a bit  longer 
and  slimmer  than  those  of  the  spar- 
rows, but  the  mandibles  are  curiously 
crossed.  To  the  uninitiated  they  ap- 
pear malformed,  but  what  seems  to  be 
one  of  nature’s  mistakes  is  in  reality 
an  ingenious  arrangement  for  forcing 
apart  the  scales  of  evergreen  cones 
and  withdrawing  the  seeds,  which  are 
a major  food  of  these  beautiful  north- 
ern birds. 

We  could  go  on  and  on,  for  each 
bird’s  bill  is  interesting  in  itself  and 
an  unparalleled  revelation  of  its  own- 
er’s way  of  life.  But  the  foregoing 
should  be  evidence  enough  of  the  in- 
finite variety  and  perfect  suitability 
of  these  homy  “hands”  of  the  bird 
world. 
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Eabfcits  And 
Gwundhog 
Holes! 

By -WILBUR  M.  CRAM-ER 

Diary  of  a Game  Protector — Episode  No.  12 


IKE  BAUMGARDNER,  now  the 
Assistant  Chief  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s Division  of  Propagation,  is 
surely  one  of  the  state’s  wildlife  pio- 
neers. Ike  was  the  first  superintendent 
of  the  Eastern  Game  Farm  near 
Schwenksville,  Montgomery  County, 
which  was  originally  named  the 
Fisher  Game  Farm  in  honor  of  Gov- 
ernor Fisher.  Dedicated  on  Septem- 
ber 21,  1929,  the  farm  represented 
quite  an  undertaking.  I recall  having 
been  assigned  to  assist  Ike  in  travel- 
ing around  the  immediate  area  to  pur- 
chase broody  hens  from  the  farmers  in 
the  spring  of  1929  for  use  in  hatch- 
ing in  special-made  boxes  the  state’s 
first  purebred  pheasant  eggs. 

There  was  an  eight-acre  field  di- 
rectly back  of  the  main  barn  at  the 
Farm  and  Ike  conceived  the  idea  of 
raising  wild  rabbits  in  this  field.  A 
sportsmen’s  organization  in  Lancaster 
County  had  tried  this  experiment 
some  time  previously  on  a farm  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  county.  This 
project  was  a failure.  It  seemed  that 
a place  like  the  Game  Farm,  where 
employes  were  on  the  job  daily, 
would  give  such  a project  a better 
! chance  of  success.  So  Ike  built  the 
fence  around  this  small  field  as  nearly 
vermin-proof  as  possible.  He  used 
small  mesh  wire  and  by  placing  it 
down  into  the  ground  prevented  pred- 
ators from  crawling  or  digging  in  be- 
neath the  fence.  Predator  traps  were 
also  placed  at  strategic  places  and  a 
watch  was  kept  by  Ike  and  his  men 
in  the  course  of  their  regular  activi- 
ties, to  see  that  hawks  and  owls  did 
not  kill  any  of  the  rabbits.  Next  a 
drive  was  made  to  catch  and  remove 
all  the  native  rabbits  from  the  field 
> in  order  to  have  it  completely  clean. 

During  the  winter  of  1930-31  when 
rabbit  shipments  were  made  from  the 
west  we  gave  Ike  approximately  48 
rabbits  to  stock  within  the  enclosure. 
Some  very  small  mesh  chicken  wire 
was  placed  in  the  corners  of  the  field 
so  that  the  young  rabbits  in  the  spring 
could  escape  from  the  big  ones  and 


be  safe  in  a small  place  of  their  own. 
Male  rabbits  would  kill  the  young 
if  not  so  separated.  In  addition  to  the 
natural  food  in  this  enclosure,  feeders 
were  placed  around  at  various  places 
with  com  and  oats  for  the  rabbits. 

It  was  beginning  to  look  as  though 
we  had  something  very  worthwhile 
under  way  here  and  that  history 
would  be  made.  Then  came  the  time 
to  take  out  the  rabbits.  Ike  asked  me 
for  help  with  this  job.  The  date  for 
the  removal  was  set  for  December 
28,  1931.  I asked  Les  Leinbach,  our 
Berks  County  Game  Protector,  to  help 
load  up  some  of  our  netting  and  other 
rabbit  trapping  equipment  and  we 
went  to  the  Game  Farm.  One  or  two 
of  the  other  Game  Protectors  were 
also  asked  to  assist  with  the  drive.  We 
set  up  the  netting  and  corral  in  the 
usual  manner,  placing  the  corral  at 
the  end  where  the  entrance  gate  was 
located  and  our  Game  Protectors  and 
some  personnel  from  the  Game  Farm 
made  our  first  drive.  We  soon  found 
that  the  rabbits  were  not  as  plentiful 
as  the  proverbial  “fleas  on  a dog.”  We 
did  notice,  however,  on  the  first  drive 
that  a number  of  rabbits  ran  into  a 
big  groundhog  hole  at  the  edge  of  an 
immense  rock  on  the  left  side  of  the 
enclosure. 

I suggested  to  Ike  that  we  dig  out 
this  groundhog  hole  and  see  what  had 
happened.  He  sent  one  of  his  men 
for  a couple  of  shovels  and  a pick  or 
two  and  we  started  operations  at  the 
edge  of  this  big  rock.  Soon  enough 
ground  was  shoveled  away  to  permit 
further  investigation.  Les  Leinbach, 
being  a tall  young  fellow  with  very 
long  arms,  was  designated  to  take  over 
this  part  of  the  job.  He  lay  down  be- 
side the  rock  and  started  to  reach  into 
this  hole.  He  brought  out  one  or  two 
live  rabbits,  and  then  he  pulled  out 
one  that  apparently  had  died  quite  re- 
cently. This  rabbit  was  either  smoth- 
ered or  had  been  killed  by  other 
rabbits.  Then  one  or  two  more  dead 
ones  were  pulled  out— then  several 
more  live  and  healthy  ones,  for  a total 
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of  seven  live  ones  and  three  dead 
ones.  It  was  almost  unbelievable.  Les 
then  strained  to  extend  his  arm  still 
farther  down  the  hole,  and  he  brought 
up  a couple  bits  of  rabbit  fur.  He  told 
us  that  apparently  there  was  some- 
thing else  still  down  there  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hole  but  he  couldn’t  get 
it.  So  we  got  part  of  a branch  from 
an  old  tree  nearby  and  cut  a three- 
inch  fork  at  the  end  and  sharpened  it. 
Les  then  made  another  effort  with 
this  crudely  devised  tool  to  explore 
the  bottom  of  the  groundhog  hole 
further.  He  finally  came  up  with  a 
partially  decomposed  carcass  of  a rab- 
bit that  had  apparently  been  dead  for 
a couple  of  weeks  or  longer.  Well,  we 
had  seven  live  rabbits,  three  dead 
ones,  and  the  carcass  of  one  that  had 
been  dead  a long  time,  from  this  one 
dead-end  groundhog  hole.  This  led  us 
to  wonder  about  a few  things.  If  it 
were  possible  to  dig  out  all  the 
groundhog  holes  along  certain  fence 
rows  or  in  certain  fields,  what  would 
they  show?  What  happens  to  a badly 
crippled  rabbit  that  goes  into  a 
groundhog  hole? 

We  caught  approximately  46  or  48 
live  rabbits  within  that  field  on  these 
drives  which  is  about  the  number 
stocked  originally.  Then  Ike  had  a few 
box  traps  placed  within  the  enclosure 
for  the  next  several  days  and  man- 
aged to  get  about  ten  or  twelve  more 
rabbits.  This  really  depopulated  the 
rabbit  field  and  didn’t  show  enough  of 
an  increase  to  make  the  project  worth- 
while. In  addition,  it  was  too  expen- 
sive to  make  it  worth  continuing. 

Later  in  Ike’s  service  with  the 
Game  Commission  they  tried  the  idea 
of  raising  rabbits  in  hutches  like  do- 
mestic rabbits  but  this  was  a dismal 
failure.  This  idea  was  also  tried  by 
Earl  Greenwood  when  he  was  Super- 
intendent of  the  Loyalsock  Game 
Farm.  Wild  rabbits  are  different  from 
domestic  ones— that’s  for  sure. 

Then  later,  a prominent  sportsman 
in  either  Lititz  or  Mount  Joy  wanted 
to  try  an  experiment  along  the  lines 
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as  the  one  at  the  Game  Farm.  He  had  | 
quite  a large  lawn  or  lot  in  town  and  Is 
he  agreed  to  pay  all  the  expense  of  P 
the  experiment  himself.  Some  folks  f 
just  have  to  try  things  of  this  kind  | 
themselves  to  be  convinced.  We  did  I 
tell  him  about  having  small  mesh  wire  5 
inside  the  enclosure  so  that  the  little  i 
rabbits  could  get  away  from  their 
parents  but  this  experiment  also 
failed.  I also  recall  that  Deputy  j 
Harvey  Specht,  from  near  Denver,  L 
also  in  Lancaster  County,  gave  this  | 
rabbit  raising  idea  an  unsuccessful  try.  t 
The  Game  Commission  still  deems 
it  necessary  to  do  a limited  amount 
of  rabbit  box  trapping  each  winter  to  fl 
relieve  damage  conditions  to  gardens,  f 
nurseries,  etc.,  in  urban  or  suburban 
areas,  but  rabbit  propagation  is  out  & 
of  the  question.  Rabbits  will  multiply  1 
in  the  wild  if  furnished  the  natural  f 
food  and  cover  they  need.  Mother 
Nature  knows  much  more  than  we  do  I 
along  these  lines,  but  we  had  to  prove 
this  to  ourselves  at  the  Eastern  Game 
Farm. 

A LIMITED  AMOUNT  of  rabbit  trapping 
is  done  each  year  to  relieve  damage  to 
gardens  and  small  trees.  Experiments 
such  as  those  related  in  this  story  sup- 
port the  theory  that  rabbit  propagation 
and  stocking  are  of  questionable  value.  J 
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THE  REST  STICK,  Kaylor  believes,  is  a "must"  for  those  long,  deliberate  head  shots. 
For  this  specialized  game,  a target  type  scope  is  a decided  advantage. 


A Deadly  Shot . . . 

Head  Shots  — His  Specialty 

By  Ted  Fenstermacher 

Photos  by  the  Author 


A MARKSMAN,  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania mountains,  is  gaining  fol- 
lowers in  a sport  that  combines  the 
super-accuracy  of  benchrest  shooting 
with  the  sport  of  hunting  woodchucks. 

“Shoot  them  only  in  the  head  or 
neck,”  is  the  advice  of  Freas  Wesley 
Kaylor,  57,  of  Rock  Glen.  For  the  past 
five  years  he  has  been  averaging  better 
than  240  chucks  a year,  shot  in  that 
manner. 

A sample  of  his  accuracy  is  given  in 
a year  in  which  he  killed  255  chucks 
with  248  of  those  shot  through  the 
head  or  neck.  His  longest  shots  have 
been  at  400  yards  and  on  each  of  those 
shots  he  had  a hunting  companion 
“step  off’  the  distance.  Most  of  his 
shots  are  between  150  and  350  yards. 

“If  I don’t  get  them  in  the  head  or 
the  neck  I feel  I’m  slipping,”  says 
Kaylor.  He  adds,  “This  is  really  a great 


sport.  It’s  sort  of  a combination  of 
benchrest  shooting,  with  the  precision 
that  sport  demands,  and  regular  hunt- 
ing. I’m  surprised  that  more  hunters 
don’t  go  in  for  this  shoot-’em-in-the- 
head  hunting.  Maybe  it’s  because  they 
haven’t  heard  or  read  of  it.” 

Kaylor  is  always  a welcome  hunting 
guest  on  farms  of  this  region.  For  one 
thing,  he  is  extremely  careful.  He 
never  fires  a shot  until  he  is  positive 
it  is  safe— for  everyone  and  everything 
except  that  chuck. 

Another  reason  for  the  welcome  on 
farms  is  that  farmers  are  well  aware 
of  the  damage  that  chucks  do  to  their 
fields.  There  are  many  cases  where 
fields  that  were  formerly  good  are 
complete  losses  now  due  to  the  chucks. 
The  labyrinths  of  woodchuck  tunnels 
make  use  of  farm  machinery  impos- 
sible. The  wheels  break  through. 
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Kaylor  admits  that  his  own  urge  to 
kill  chucks  probably  is  from  his  boy- 
hood days  when  the  chucks  did  much 
damage  to  his  father’s  farm.  At  the 
age  of  eight,  Kaylor,  with  a club  and 
a dog,  began  his  woodchuck  killing 
career. 

“It  was  a great  day,”  he  says,  “when 
I reached  my  12th  birthday  and  was 
given  permission  to  use  a .22.  It  was 
an  old-timer,  a single-shot  job  with 
octagonal  barrel.  But  man,  was  I 
proud  to  be  allowed  to  use  it.” 

He  and  his  brother  used  that  gun 
for  years  until  it  was  shot  out.  “It 
threw  powder  so  bad  I still,  without 
thinking,  sometimes  duck  when  I 
shoot,”  says  Kaylor.  His  hunting  com- 
panions, much  in  awe  of  his  phenom- 
enal accuracy,  say  they  “don’t  believe 
he  ducks  very  often.” 

Kaylor  clearly  recalls  every  gun  he 
used  in  a life  in  which  guns  have 
played  a big  part.  After  the  single- 
shot was,  of  necessity,  retired,  his 
father  permitted  him  to  use  the  latter’s 
.38-55  for  hunting  chucks. 

“I  shot  them  in  the  body  in  those 
days,”  the  marksman  says. 

Later  he  purchased  a 12-gauge, 
double-barreled  shotgun.  “It  was  a 
used  one,  of  course.”  The  year  1932 
was  a memorable  one  for  Kaylor.  He 
bought  his  first  brand-new  gun,  a 12- 
gauge  pump  job.  He  felt  he  “had 
arrived.” 

BINOCULARS  SERVE  as  an  emergency 
rifle  rest.  The  glasses  are  a most  im- 
portant part  of  the  serious  woodchucker's 
gear. 


In  a swing  to  more  pinpoint  shoot- 
ing, the  Pennsylvanian  next  bought 
a new  .22  lever-action  rifle  and  started 
using  long  rifle  cartridges  with  hollow 
points.  “Right  then,”  say  Kaylor,  “it 
seemed  as  though  that  was  just  about 
ideal  for  the  chuck  work.  But,  four 
years  later  I bought  a better  . 22 
equipped  with  a six-power  scope. 
That’s  about  the  time  I decided  that 
real  sport  would  be  to  shoot  the 
chucks  only  in  the  head.” 

Kaylor  didn’t  do  too  badly  that 
year.  He  shot  128  and  most  were  dis- 
patched with  shots  in  head  or  neck. 

That  same  year  he  talked  with  some 
“old-timers”  and  became  convinced 
that  woodchucks  could  provide  good  c. 
eating,  if  properly  prepared.  His  wife  at 
canned  71  quarts  of  chuck  meat  that  si 
year. 


Switched  to  8 Power 

The  six  scope  was  raised  to  eight 
power  and  that  helped  to  a surprising 
extent.  His  next  gun  was  a .222.  More 
shooting,  both  hunting  and  practice, 
was  now  being  done  by  Kaylor  and 
the  original  barrel  was  shot  out.  A 
new  barrel  was  installed  and  the  250 
mark  in  chucks  was  reached. 

“You  know  how  it  is  when  you  get 
the  rifle  bug  bad.  You  just  sort  of  go 
from  one  thing  to  something  better,” 
he  explains.  “The  next  step  was  get- 
ting into  the  benchrest  stuff.  Bob  Hart 
turned  out  a custom-built,  26-inch, 
.243  barrel  for  the  .222.” 

Hart,  manufacturer  of  the  bench- 
rest  rifles  used  by  the  U.  S.  Olympic 
teams  in  recent  matches,  lives  a scant 
half  dozen  miles  from  Kaylor’s  creek- 
side  home. 

“For  a better  gun  I needed  a better 
scope,  and  I traded  in  my  old  scope  on 
a 12-power  one.  Later  I had  it  stepped 
up  to  a 20-power.  Then,  with  such  a 
good  barrel  and  scope  I just  naturally 
felt  I needed  a custom-made  stock. 
Bob  made  me  one  of  laminated  wal- 
nut root  with  a comfortable  cheek- 
piece.  The  wide  stock,  with  a really 
satisfying  grip  floats  the  barrel  free, 
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Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III 

THE  OBJECT  OF  the  hunt  is  smart, 
crafty,  and  can  be  extremely  hard  to  hit 
at  long  range.  This  is  doubly  true  if  the 
shooter  tries  for  head  shots  only! 

back  to  the  front  scope  mount  for 
greater  accuracy.” 

“Well,  since  a custom-made  bench- 
rest  rifle  was  good  it  just  naturally 
figured  that  two  would  be  better,”  says 
the  marksman.  “It’s  a good  thing  my 
wife  is  good  natured  about  my  spend- 
ing money  on  such  stuff.  But  she  likes 
to  hunt,  too,  and  a real  good  shot  she 
is— for  a woman.” 

Hart  next  made  a stainless  steel 
benchrest  barrel  for  Kaylor’s  .722 
action.  A 15-power  varmint  scope  was 
purchased  for  that  piece. 

“When  you’re  shooting  only  for  the 
head  you  need  every  advantage.  My 
guns  have  what  I call  an  impulse 
trigger.  That’s  a tiny  second  trigger, 
extending  forward  from  the  middle  of 
the  regular  trigger.  This  makes  for  a 
real  smooth  discharge.  My  one  gun 
has  a two-ounce  pull  and  the  other 
a three.” 

With  all  this  attention  to  super- 
accuracy, Kaylor  follows  through  by 
loading  his  own  cartridges.  In  addi- 
tion to  loading  his  own,  he  supplies 
cartridges  for  his  local  “followers”  who 
now  feel  that  the  only  sporting  way  to 
shoot  chucks  is  through  the  noggin. 

Kaylor  says,  “Hart  has  been  after 
me  to  do  regular  benchrest  target 


shooting  but  those  shoots  always  seem 
to  come  at  a time  when  I have  to 
work.” 

“Those  shoots”  are  held  on  Hart’s 
privately  owned  Council  Cup  Bench 
Rest  range,  at  the  foot  of  nearby 
Council  Cup  Mountain.  The  top  of 
that  mountain  was  the  scene  of  im- 
portant intertribal  Indian  councils  of 
an  earlier  day  of  the  Susquehanna 
Valley.  In  those  days  the  settlers  had 
to  worry  more  about  using  their  guns 
to  fight  off  the  Indians  than  the  shoot- 
ing of  chucks. 

Hart’s  range  has  been  the  scene  of 
national  benchrest  shoots  and  Kaylor 
admits,  “I  would  sort  of  like  to  get 
into  one  of  those  shoots,  just  to  see 
what  I could  do.”  Hart,  and  others, 
feel  Kaylor  would  “do”  very  well 
indeed. 

The  chuck  shooter  goes  to  the  Hart 
range  at  times  for  the  purpose  of 
sighting  in  of  his  guns.  He  says,  “In 
sighting  in  the  .222  I try  to  keep  it  one 
and  three-quarter  inches  high  at  100 
yards.  Then  she’s  on  dead  center  at 
from  200  to  230  yards. 

“I  try  to  sight  in  the  .243  at  two 
inches  high  at  100  yards.  Then  it  will 
center  at  250  to  300  yards.” 

The  specialized  nimrod  takes  both 
guns  with  him  when  he  hunts  chucks. 
One  weighs  14  pounds  and  the  other 
13/2.  He  says  “they  are  a little  heavy 
but,  after  all,  exercise  is  one  of  the 
good  things  about  hunting.  Further- 
more if  you  want  those  terrifically 
accurate,  thick  stainless  steel  barrels 
you  have  to  expect  a little  weight.” 
Binoculars  Important 

Another  highly  important  piece  of 
equipment  are  his  7 x 35  binoculars. 
“You  can’t  shoot  the  sons  of  guns  un- 
less you  first  locate  them  and  when 
you  are  searching  over  a couple  of 
fields  at  a time  you  need  those  extra 
‘eyes.’  If  you’re  in  a likely  place  for 
chucks  you  don’t  have  to  or  even 
want  to  keep  tramping  around.  Select 
a good  spot,  get  comfortable  and 
keep  ‘sweeping’  the  fields  with  those 
glasses.” 


JULY,  1965 
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A TRUNKFUL  of  woodchucks,  all  taken  with  head  shots.  These  chucks  will  not  be 
wasted.  Kaylor  likes  to  eat  chuck,  and  those  he  gives  away  are  always  accompanied 
by  cooking  instructions. 


His  binoculars  serve  a double  pur- 
pose. On  the  longer  shots  he  often 
sets  them,  lens  down,  and  uses  them 
as  a rest  for  prone  shots.  The  eye- 
pieces form  the  rest.  He  cheerfully 
admits  that  this  might  not  “sound  like 
a good  idea”  but  points  out  that  it 
works  well  for  him.  He  keeps  a piece 
of  cloth  or  chamois  in  a handy  pocket 
for  use  between  eyepieces  and  stock 
of  the  rifles. 

For  shorter  shots  Kaylor  uses  a 
forked  stick  as  a tripod.  The  bottom 
end  is  sharpened  for  sticking  into  the 
ground.  He  cuts  such  sticks  himself, 
in  the  woods.  The  one  he  now  uses 
has  seen  so  much  service  that  the 
surface  seems  almost  burnished  from 
handling. 

He  occasionally  shoots  without  a gun 
rest  but  explains,  “If  a fellow  wants  to 
be  really  persnickity  about  shooting 
them  in  the  head  he  should  rest  the 
gun  on  something.” 

An  adequate  supply  of  hand  loads 
is  maintained  in  cartridge  boxes  that 


are  clearly  marked  for  quick  selection. 
In  the  .243  he  uses  75-grain  Sierra 
hollow  points  loaded  with  39  grains  of 
3031  powder,  42  grains  of  4320,  or  42 
grains  of  H380.  For  extra  long  shots 
he  uses  a soft  nose  of  80  or  85  grains 
with  39  grains  of  either  H380,  4320,  or 
36  grains  of  3031. 

In  the  .222  he  usually  uses  a 53- 
grain,  benchrest  hollow  point  bullet 
with  21  grains  of  4198. 

When  Kaylor  prepares  for  a day  of 
hunting  his  wife  makes  ready  a “full” 
lunch  bucket  and  a big  thermos  of 
coffee.  She  knows  that  a day  of  hunt- 
ing really  means  a day— a full  day. 
“From  the  moment  the  legal  hour  ar- 
rives until  it  closes,”  is  his  idea  of  a 
full  day. 

The  marksman  says,  “I  never  start 
hunting  before  the  latter  part  of  May. 
A fellow  has  to  give  the  chucks  a 
chance  to  raise  their  young  far  enough 
along  for  them  to  shift  for  themselves. 
I usually  hunt  for  them  until  October, 
when  the  hibernation  starts.” 
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Any  field  that  has  been  mowed  is 
a likely  place  for  chucks,  in  Kaylor’s 
opinion.  “Clover  fields  are  particularly 
good.  Hedgerows  aren’t  too  good  for 
me,  due  to  the  power  of  the  scopes 

Iyy 

use. 

He  always  seeks  an  area  where 
there  is  ground  in  back  of  the  ex- 
pected targets.  He  wants  no  part  of 
places  where  a bullet  might  go  astray. 

There  are  a number  of  needy  fam- 
ilies in  Kaylor’s  general  area  that  are 
thankful  for  his  chuck-killing  ability. 
For  them  it  means  meat  on  the  table. 

When  he  gives  chucks  to  the  needy 
he  gives,  at  least  on  the  first  occasion, 
explicit  instructions  as  to  how  the 
meat  should  be  prepared. 

“I  hog  dress  them  as  soon  as  they’re 
shot,”  he  explains.  “Like  a lot  of  game 
it  has  to  be  prepared  right  to  be  good 
but  in  this  case  it  isn’t  much  of  a 
trick.  It  is  real  important  to  remember 
to  remove  the  brown  spots,  under  the 
legs  and  along  the  backbone  right 
after  the  skinning.  The  fat  should  be 
removed,  too.” 

Kaylor  cuts  the  back  legs  and  front 
legs  off  at  the  joints.  He  then  cuts  the 
main  section  of  the  carcass  into  two 
parts,  making  the  cut  at  about  the  end 
of  the  rib  cage. 

His  instructions  continue,  “Let  the 
meat  come  to  a boil  five  different 
times.  A brown  substance  will  come 
to  the  top  of  the  water  each  time  and 
that  is  poured  off  each  time.  Don’t 
cook  your  chucks  to  the  point  where 
the  meat  falls  off  the  bones. 

“Put  a potato  and  a big  onion  in  the 
pot.  The  meat  can  be  tested  with  a 
fork.  When  it  seems  tender  it  has 


cooked  sufficiently.  In  the  meantime 
the  onion  and  potato  have  helped  get 
rid  of  the  extra  gamey  taste.  Pour  the 
water  off,  roll  the  pieces  in  cracker 
crumbs  and  egg  and  fry  it  brown  on 
each  side.  Then  simmer  it  in  a paste 
of  catsup  and  water.  You’ll  like  it. 
I’ve  known  a lot  of  people  who 
claimed  they  knew  they  wouldn’t  like 
chuck  meat  but  who  later  ate  their 
words  along  with  the  meat. 

“If  the  plan  is  to  can  the  meat  go 
through  the  five  boiling  operations  and 
then  pack  the  meat  into  jars.  Put  a 
level  teaspoon  of  salt  in  each  quart 
jar  and  cold  pack  it  (boiling  it  in 
closed  jars)  for  three  hours.  When 
you’re  ready  to  eat  it,  use  that  same 
egg  and  cracker  crumb  batter,  along 
with  the  simmering  in  catsup  and 
water. 

“A  lot  of  people  now,  due  to  the 
popularity  of  home  freezers,  prefer  to 
freeze  the  meat.  In  that  case  just  re- 
move the  brown  spots  and  fat  and  put 
it  in  the  deep  freeze.  The  boiling  and 
so  forth  can  be  done  when  it’s  re- 
moved from  the  freezer  for  use.” 

Kaylor’s  favorite  sport  has,  for  many 
years,  been  chuck  hunting.  He,  how- 
ever, is  also  quite  a hunter  of  deer, 
having  killed  14  thus  far.  He  muses, 
sadly,  “Only  two  of  those  were  shot 
through  the  head  but  then  I don’t 
make  any  special  efforts  for  head 
shots  when  I kill  deer.  A deer  head  is 
pretty  big  anyway.  But  a chuck’s  head 
—now  there’s  something  small  and 
hard  to  hit.  That’s  what  makes  my 
method  of  hunting  chucks  such  a great 
sport.  Try  it  and  I’ll  bet  you’ll  stick 
with  it.” 


Hunters  at  New  High  in  1963 

The  number  of  licensed  hunters  throughout  the  United  States  rose  to  a 
new  high  in  1963—14,122,659,  up  more  than  123,000  from  the  record  high  the 
previous  year,  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute  reports.  The  hunters  paid  a 
total  of  $72,071,094  for  all  licenses,  permits,  and  tags,  also  a new  record.  By 
law,  license  and  other  fees  received  from  hunters  are  used  by  the  state  wildlife 
agencies  for  research,  land  acquisition,  development,  maintenance,  law  en- 
forcement, and  other  vital  wildlife  restoration  and  protection  programs. 

JULY,  1965 
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Unexpected  Bear  Hunt  . . . 


The  Tale's  End 

By  Bill  Massa 

Sports  Editor,  Warren  County  Observer 

Photos  by  the  Author 


IT  WAS  one  assignment  I was  rather 
chagrined  to  carry  out. 

For  six  days  just  last  week  I had 
hunted  off  and  on,  in  search  of  my  first 
bear  kill.  The  final  day  of  the  season 
I trudged  six  solid  hours  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  Warren  County,  only  to 
return  to  camp  thoroughly  fatigued 
and  disheartened. 

The  1964  buck  season  was  under- 
way by  four  days  now,  when  it  hap- 
pened. A call  came  into  the  office  at 
8:45  p.m.,  informing  our  staff  a bear 
was  tramping  about  the  streets  of 
town.  It  wasn’t  the  first  bear  to  visit 
this  little  northwestern  Pennsylvania 
community,  and  we  were  certain  then 
it  wouldn’t  be  the  last. 

The  nighttime  photographer  was 
busy  with  assignments  when  Editor 
Bob  Walsh  was  searching  for  a man 
to  cover  this  exciting  event.  “If  I go, 
I’ll  really  get  it  tomorrow  when  the 
paper  hits  the  stands,”  I thought  to 
myself.  “But,  who  cares,  I’ll  get  it.” 
Camera  and  strobe  light  in  hand, 
jacket  halfway  zipped,  and  boots  on 
I dashed  to  my  car,  sped  quickly  to 
the  address  given  in  the  report,  and 
found  a crowd  gathered  around  a tree 
right  in  the  middle  of  town.  The 
police  kept  a vigil  with  their  flash- 
lights trained  on  the  bruin,  which  was 
perched  about  20  feet  off  the  ground 
in  the  crotch  of  an  oak. 

While  I moved  in  close,  the  bear 
posed  for  five  takes  in  the  tree,  and 
then  he  gingerly  skipped  down, 
headed  for  the  main  street  and  draped 
his  huge  frame  over  a small  fence  that 
stood  in  his  way. 

He  did  an  about-face,  pounded  on 
the  wall  of  a nearby  building,  dashed 
back  through  the  lots  from  which  he 


THE  AUTHOR  hunted  six  days  for  a bear 
in  the  woods.  He  finally  got  his  trophy 
even  though  it  was  a "paper  bear." 


came,  and  headed  directly  for  a 
drive-in  branch  of  a local  bank.  All 
the  while,  the  camera  was  trained  on 
his  action. 

The  crowd  thought  the  bear,  which 
was  estimated  to  weigh  about  200 
pounds,  was  attempting  to  draw  his 
Christmas  check  when  he  beat  his 
paws  against  the  window  of  the  bank. 
It  might  have  been  the  flash  of  the 
camera  that  caused  his  departure 
from  there,  because  he  quickly  took 
leave,  lumbered  down  the  snow- 
covered  street,  and  vaulted  with  the 
ease  of  a crippled  buffalo  over  a wire 
mesh  fence. 

“Over  the  river  and  through  the 
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MR.  BRUIN  caused  no  damage,  but  plenty  of  excitement  as  he  cavorted  about  town. 
Here  he  vaults  a fence,  with  an  expression — "how  in  the  world  do  I get  out  of  this 
place?" 


woods”  was  his  theme  as  he  attempted 
to  elude  the  crowd.  Stirred  by  the 
wail  of  sirens,  he  quickened  his  pace, 
and  as  the  camera  last  saw  him  he 
was  headed  for  a plastics  plant. 

An  hour  later,  police  reported  he 
was  still  cavorting  about  town,  caus- 
ing no  damage  but  plenty  of  excite- 
ment. 

He  had  been  the  target  of  the  film 


and  camera,  but  it  was  then  I became 
the  target  of  remarks.  All  in  fun,  of 
course. 

“Oh  why,”  I questioned  quietly, 
“could  he  not  have  visited  here  a 
week  or  two  earlier?” 

“You  finally  shot  a bear,”  they  were 
saying. 

I had,  but  my  trophy  was  a “paper 
bear.” 


Hawk  Mountain  Expands 

Feter  Edge,  president  of  Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary  Association,  announced 
recently  that  the  Association  has  purchased  640  acres  adjacent  to  the  Sanctuary 
near  Kempton,  Pa.  The  purchase  price  of  $44,000  was  financed  entirely  by 
gifts  from  a charitable  foundation  and  several  of  the  Association’s  directors. 
Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary  Association  is  a privately  owned,  nonprofit,  conser- 
vation group  supported  by  3,500  members  throughout  the  United  States.  Its 
unique  wildlife  refuge  for  birds  of  prey  now  encloses  more  than  2,000  acres 
of  ridge  and  valley  along  the  Blue  Mountain. 

The  purchase  was  made  to  acquire  new  land  for  the  Association’s  expand- 
ing program  of  conservation  education,  and  to  protect  green  acres  essential  for 
the  quiet  recreation  and  ecological  knowledge  of  future  citizens. 

Dr.  Franklin  McCamey,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Association,  said  that 
a portion  of  the  tract  will  be  set  aside  to  develop  naturally  as  an  inviolate 
refuge  for  wildlife,  undisturbed  by  man.  Rich  woodlands  of  hemlock  and 
hardwood  grow  in  this  moist  valley  below  the  hawk  watchers’  Lookout,  which 
reaches  an  elevation  of  1,521  feet.  Some  of  the  large  trees  are  hundreds  of 
' years  old,  and  the  abundant  wildlife  includes  the  rare  pileated  woodpecker 
that  has  nested  there  for  decades. 

The  extensive  new  tract  includes  a wondrous  geological  formation  known 
’ as  the  River-of-Rocks,  a mile-long  field  of  giant  boulders. 
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HOW  DO  THEY  ever  get  through  the  woods 
with  antlers  like  that?  Karen  Hake,  daughter 
of  Wilber  E.  Hake,  83  Orchard  Road,  Lancas- 
ter, ponders  this  question  at  the  Reading 
session. 


ROPH 


PENNSYLVANIA  DEER  RECORDS  PROGRAV 

This  Certifies  That 

JOHN  A MI/NTFP  , 

entered  his  TROPHY  WHITE-TAILED  DEER  for  record.  il 


Score  totaled 


points. 


1 


Date  JUNE  12.1965  Measurer JAMES  HALL  [i 


PENNSYLVANIA  CAME  COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG,  PA.  17120 


THIS  OUTSTANDING 
trophy  was  presented 
for  measuring  in  Lig- 
onier  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Barnhart  of 
Bethel  Park.  The  ani- 
mal was  killed  by  Mrs. 
Barnhart's  father, 
Harry  A.  Webeck,  in 
Fayette  County  during 
the  1946  season.  They 
are  flanked  by  official 
Game  Commission  meas- 
urers Joe  Chick  of 
Huntingdon  on  the  left, 
and  Jack  Andrews, 
L a b r o b,  and  Paul 
Glenny,  Reading,  on  the 
right. 


A CAMBRIA  <$;! 
rence  J.  Hoov  of 
the  typical  calj 
Patton,  Mr.  I-  of 
owners,  is  ho|  hi 
among  the  w i 
compiled. 


OFFICIAL  MEASURERS  Steve  Mace,  Mt. 
Gretna;  Harry  Nolf,  Fort  Washington;  and 
Keith  Hinman,  Avis,  check  out  Ronald  Diet- 
rich's "pick-up"  head  at  the  Reading  measur- 
ing session. 


group  of  whitetail  trophieslt 
All  scoring  was  done  withio 


AN  IMPRESSIVE 
office  in  Reading. 


miT 


Deer  Records  Program  Launched  With  Success 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission’s  newly  organized  Deer 
Records  Program  met  with  immediate  hunter  support  this 
spring.  Thousands  of  sportsmen,  their  families,  and  “just 
interested”  people  visited  the  six  division  offices  during 
May  and  June  to  watch  Pennsylvania  trophy  whitetails 
being  officially  measured.  This  state  certainly  does 
have  some  fine  deer  as  these  pictures  indicate. 

An  awards  presentation  ceremony  is  being 
planned  for  later  this  year.  At  that  event  hunters 
with  top  heads  will  receive  bronze  medals 
and  awards  of  honor. 


ged  by  Law- 
5f  189  7/8  in 
t resident  of 
»ther  trophy 
lead  will  be 
results  are 

A FINE  TYPICAL 
w h i t e t a i I rack  is 
proudly  displayed  in 
Ligonier  by  Raymond 
E.  Miller  of  Bedford. 
This  animal  was  bagged 
in  Bedford  County  dur- 
ing the  1957  season  and 
scored  an  impressive 
177  4/8  points. 


TALKING  OVER  the  Game  Commission's  Deer 
Records  Program  are  Robert  Waters  (left),  of 
Johnstown,  president  of  the  Boone  and  Crock- 
ett Club,  and  George  Norris,  supervisor  of 
the  Commission's  Southwest  Field  Division. 


ed  for  measuring  at  the  Game  Commission 
ockett  measuring  system. 


City  Deer 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY-On  April 
1,  Deputy  Jake  Kinzer  reported  pick- 
ing up  a road-killed  deer  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Fulton  Street  and  Faulsey  Ave- 
nue on  the  north  side  of  Pittsburgh. 
This  is  within  one-half  mile  of  the 
Golden  Triangle  in  the  heart  of  down- 
town Pittsburgh.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector J.  W.  Way,  Coraopolis. 

Indignant  Hitchhiker 

FAYETTE  COUNTY- On  April  21 
The  Daily  Courier  of  Connellsville 
carried  an  interesting  story  and  photo 
concerning  a woodchuck.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  story  was  that  3 resi- 
dents from  Connellsville  were  fishing 
King’s  Fording  on  Laurel  Hill  Creek 
in  Somerset  County,  several  days  later 
when  the  owner  of  his  vehicle  was 
filling  his  windshield  washer  tank  he 
was  surprised  to  see  a woodchuck 
bedded  down  on  top  of  the  engine. 
The  intruder  made  no  attempt  or  in- 
dication of  leaving  his  newly  acquired 
home.  The  car  owner’s  friend  tried 
eviction  proceedings  only  to  he  left 
with  three  teeth  marks  for  his  efforts. 
Finally  the  eviction  did  succeed  only 
as  far  as  the  ground.  The  woodchuck 
again  turned  on  his  enemy  and 
snapped  viciously,  then  decided  to  go 
into  the  woods  a few  feet  where  he 
stood  up  and  waited  as  if  daring  the 
fisherman  to  come  forward.  When  last 
seen  the  animal  still  kept  looking  back 
as  if  also  mad  at  the  entire  crowd 
that  gathered  around  to  watch  his 
eviction.  If  the  fishermen’s  guess  is 
right  the  woodchuck  rode  over  20 
miles  plus  several  trips  to  a local 
store  down  town  before  being  dis- 
covered. — District  Game  Protector 
Alex  Ziros,  Connellsville. 


Brief  Attire!  f 

BLAIR  COUNTY  - Deputy  Sam  v 
Dunkle  reports  a sportsman  living  j 
near  him  on  the  first  day  of  doe  sea-  1 
son  last  year  bagged  his  deer  the  easy 
way.  It  seems  as  this  man  rolled  out  1 
of  bed  to  go  to  work,  his  wife  said 
look  out  the  window— there  stood  five  1 
deer,  so  being  a law-abiding  citizen 
he  put  his  license  on  his  shorts, 
stepped  out  of  the  house,  killed  a deer 
and  in  this  attire  dragged  the  animal  1 
into  the  cellar,  then  got  dressed  and 
went  to  work.  The  lucky  man  was  1 
William  Baumgartel.  — District  Game  ' 
Protector  Paul  R.  Miller,  Bellwood. 


LUZERNE  CO UNTY  - Recently  I 
was  assigned  to  the  Game  Commis- 
sion’s Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conserva- 
tion to  present  several  lectures  to  the 
class  of  student  officers.  It  certainly 
was  pleasant  to  observe  the  interest  , 
being  shown  by  these  fine  young  men 
in  the  course  of  training.  It  is  evident 
that  they  are  going  to  do  their  best  to 
become  top-notch  conservation  officers 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  — Con- 
servation Information  Assistant  Steve  1 
Kish,  Dallas. 
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Grouse  Selects  Wreath 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY  -On  April 
8 about  4:00  p.m.  Mrs.  Eugene  Foley 
heard  a loud  crash  in  her  dining  room. 
Coming  quickly  to  the  dining  room, 
there  on  the  far  side  of  the  room,  lay 
a dead  grouse.  Apparently  he  had 
flown  with  such  force  against  a storm 
window  covering  a double  plate  glass 
picture  window,  that  he  had  broken 
both  panes,  badly  marred  a dinette 
table  beneath  the  window  and  killed 
himself  against  the  opposite  wall 
twelve  feet  away.  Upon  examination, 
it  was  found  that  the  grouse  had 
plucked  in  his  beak  a piece  of  artificial 
wreath  from  the  Saint  Basil’s  Ceme- 
tery not  far  away.  Also  it  was  found 
much  to  Mrs.  Foley’s  sorrow  that  it 
would  cost  $116  to  have  the  dinette 
table  refinished,  not  to  mention  the 
windows.  Either  Mrs.  Foley  keeps  her 
windows  too  clear  or  that  grouse  in- 
tended to  commit  suicide  and  had 
plucked  his  own  wreath  so  he  would 
be  sure  he  had  the  wreath  of  his 
choice.— Acting  District  Game  Protec- 
tor Roy  P.  Adams,  Dushore. 


A Good  Retriever 

BEAVER  COUNTY  - Frank  Poff, 
secretary  of  the  Midland  Sportsmen 
Club,  lets  his  English  setter  loose  for  a 
run  each  evening  during  the  open  dog 
training  season.  The  dog  normally  runs 
around  the  yard  and  the  surrounding 
areas  within  sighr  of  Mr.  Poff.  One 
i evening  the  dog  went  over  the  hill  and 
out  of  sight.  Mr.  Poff  spent  about  10 
• minutes  calling  the  dog,  and  he  was 
; getting  worried  when  he  saw  the  dog 
i coming  back.  Frank  noticed  something 
‘ white  in  the  dog’s  mouth,  and  spent  a 
j few  anxious  moments  until  the  dog  got 
1 to  him.  The  dog  had  retrieved  a neigh- 
bor’s  tame  white  duck.  Mr.  Poff  re- 
' turned  the  duck  to  its  owner  unhurt.— 
, District  Game  Protector  Harry  Merz, 
Beaver. 


Cool,  Man,  Cool ! 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY- On  March 
6,  Jesse  Miller  observed  a 25-inch 
watersnake  coiled  up  sunning  itself 
on  six  inches  of  snow-covered  ground. 
—District  Game  Protector  Arden 
Fichtner,  Linesville. 

Night  Runners? 

LUZERNE  COUNTY  - Many 
people  in  this  area  express  a great 
concern  for  the  lack  of  rabbits  which 
is  due  largely  to  the  lack  of  cover 
suitable  for  them.  But  then  along 
comes  spring  with  warm  nights,  and 
rabbits  are  getting  killed  in  sections 
that  supposedly  had  none  in  the  fall. 
Must  be  our  residents  have  better  aim 
with  their  cars  than  their  guns.— Land 
Manager  John  Booth,  White  Haven. 

Built  -in  Bull’s  -eye 

LUZERNE  COUNTY  - A large 
amount  of  interest  is  being  focused 
near  the  Benton  Radar  Station  on 
Route  487  on  Red  Rock  Mountain  due 
to  some  of  the  wonders  of  Mother 
Nature.  Every  afternoon  at  about  4:00 
o’clock  an  all-white  deer  comes  to  the 
highway  and  will  stand  alongside  the 
road.  This  deer  attracts  a lot  of  motor- 
ists passing  through  the  area.  They 
stop,  and  are  surprised  to  see  a beau- 
tiful white  deer  with  only  a brown 
spot  approximately  one  inch  in  diam- 
eter on  his  right  shoulder,  a vital  point 
where  a hunter  could  aim  his  weapon 
and  bring  home  this  trophy.— District 
Game  Protector  Edward  Gdosky, 
Dallas. 
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Rummy  Raccoons 

TIOGA  COUNTY  - During  the 
month  of  March,  I happened  to  come 
across  and  received  numerous  com- 
plaints of  raccoons  that  were  acting  in 
a peculiar  manner.  After  observing  a 
few  of  these  raccoons,  it  was  evident 
what  their  problem  was.  They  had 
been  eating  rotten  apples  that  had 
fallen  on  the  ground  and  were  stewed 
to  the  gills.— District  Game  Protector 
Franklin  Bernstine,  Knoxville. 

Need  a Shave? 

UNION  COUNTY— This  is  a tale 
(or  should  I say  beard)  of  an  old 
turkey  gobbler  recently  related  to 
Deputy  Joe  Sholter  of  Weikert  by  a 
reputable  citizen  of  the  Weikert  area. 
Seems  this  fellow  was  driving  his 
truck  on  a mountain  road  along  a nice 
trout  stream.  Rounding  a curve,  he 
noticed  three  turkeys  in  the  road.  Two 
started  to  run  almost  immediately  and 
took  to  the  air.  The  other  bird  con- 
tinued down  the  road  at  rather  a slow 
pace  seeming  to  be  crippled  as  it 
seemed  to  “stumble”  occasionally.  As 
the  truck  got  close,  the  bird  turned 
from  the  road  and  continued  into  the 
brush.  As  it  did  this,  the  truck  driver 
noticed  the  exceptionally  long  beard 
on  the  turkey  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion its  crippled  appearance  was 
caused  by  stepping  on  its  beard.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  John  Shuler, 
Lewisburg. 


Doves  Plentiful 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY  - The 
large  numbers  of  mourning  doves  j 
now  nesting  in  Northampton  County  s 
indicate  that,  in  all  probability,  this  i 
should  be  a bountiful  year  for  the  ( 
ardent  dove  hunter.— District  Game  s 
Protector  Richard  Anderson,  Easton,  c 

Fox  Waits  His  Turn 

YORK  COUNTY  — W illiam  Hoefel  t 
of  Lancaster,  whose  hobby  is  pho-  [ 
tography,  told  me  the  following  in-  i 
cident  that  occurred  during  his  recent  1 
visit  to  Pike  County.  Bill  put  up  a i 
couple  floodlights  outside  a cabin  and  ' 
placed  some  bait  on  an  old  stump.  ( 
Then  he  placed  his  camera  on  a tri-  t 
pod,  inside  the  cabin,  focusing  it  on 
the  stump  through  the  window.  The 
floodlights  were  on  low  and  around 
2:00  a.m.  a raccoon  came  to  the  stump 
to  feed  and  shortly  thereafter  a skunk 
came  around.  Bill  turned  up  the  lights  | 
and  shortly  thereafter  a skunk  came  1 
around.  Bill  turned  up  the  lights  and  ( 
took  some  nice  pictures  of  the  skunk  ' 
and  raccoon  feeding  side  by  side.  ! 
While  this  was  going  on  a fox  ap-  ' 
proached  in  the  background  and  1 
paced  back  and  forth  but  it  did  not  ( 
come  up  and  feed  from  the  stump  1 
until  the  other  two  animals  had  gone  1 
away.  Guess  it  depends  on  the  degree 
of  hunger  before  one  begins  to  ignore  1 
little  things  like  B.O.— District  Game  j 
Protector  G.  John  Martin,  York. 
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Call  Your  Game  Protector!! 

VENANGO  COUN TY —During  the 
past  month  I have  had  calls  from  per- 
sons complaining  about  groundhogs 
in  their  yard,  rabbits  in  their  garden, 
deer  in  their  fields,  birds  in  their  attic, 
skunks  in  their  cellars  and  even  in 
one  case  I had  to  remove  a pigeon 
from  a furnace  pipe  in  a basement. 
Also  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  I 
had  a skunk  under  my  own  front 
porch,  and  he  let  go  with  everything 
he  had.  Last  night  a squirrel  some- 
how got  into  my  kitchen  and  chewed 
up  everything  he  came  to.  What  I 
want  to  know  is  who  do  I call  to 
complain  to??— District  Game  Protec- 
tor Lorraine  Yocum,  Oil  City. 

Charge ! 

ERIE  COUNTY- About  11:30  one 
evening  I went  to  check  a live  trap  I 
had  set  for  beaver  to  take  care  of  a 
damage  complaint.  I noted  the  trap 
was  still  set  and  flashed  my  light  up  a 
short  ways.  A large  beaver  slapped  the 
water  with  his  tail  and  headed  straight 
for  me  and  the  light.  As  he  passed 
over  the  trap,  he  struck  the  trigger 
and  the  trap  closed  around  him.  I 
reached  over  to  secure  the  hooks  on 
the  trap  frame  to  make  sure  he  could 
not  get  out.  He  was  one  mad  beaver 
and  I was  not  anxious  to  have  him  try 
his  choppers  on  me.— District  Game 
Protector  Elmer  Simpson,  Union  City. 


Interest  in  Gun  Legislation 

BLAIR  COUNTY  — Sportsmen  or- 
ganizations in  the  district  are  unani- 
' mous  in  their  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed Federal  Regulations  concerning 
the  registration  of  firearms.  This  has 
been  the  main  topic  at  all  meetings 
attended.  Apparently  the  legislative 
bulletins  being  forwarded  to  the  clubs 
are  being  used  and  are  stirring  up  in- 
terest at  this  time.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Jack  DeLong,  Roaring  Spring. 

rj 


MERCER  COUNTY-D uring  April, 
Deputies  Elmer  Wherry,  Tim  Kirby 
and  myself  were  able  to  convict  four 
men  who  had  killed  a doe  deer  on 
March  24,  1965.  Like  any  case  which 
was  obtained  through  investigation,  a 
couple  of  facts  were  brought  forth  that 
had  a touch  of  humor.  While  ques- 
tioning one  of  the  accused,  he  was 
asked  if  he  had  done  anything  wrong 
on  the  Sunday  prior  to  the  24th.  After 
a moment  of  thinking  he  broke  down 
and  related  that  he  hadn’t  gone  to 
church  that  Sunday  and  knew  that 
was  wrong.  Although  I agreed  with 
him,  it  wasn’t  exactly  what  we  ex- 
pected. The  four  men  had  shot  the 
deer  from  a Volkswagen  car  and  had 
loaded  it,  uncleaned  on  the  back  floor 
of  the  car.  The  two  men  in  back  said 
it  was  a little  uncomfortable  riding 
back  approximately  15  miles  with 
their  knees  higher  than  their  heads; 
although  the  driver  said  it  didn’t  seem 
too  crowded,  for  some  places  they  had 
put  25  men  in  a Volkswagen.  Let’s 
hope  that  four  men  and  a deer  don’t 
become  a new  college  fad.— District 
Game  Protector  John  Badger,  Mercer. 

Border  Guttings  Used 

MERCER  AND  VENANGO 
COUNTIES— Border  cuttings  appear 
to  be  liked  by  grouse  as  nesting  sites, 
as  I found  two  grouse  nests  in  such 
cuttings  this  past  week.— Land  Man- 
agement Officer  Edward  M.  Borger, 
Polk. 
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Demolition  Expert 

CARBON  COUNTY-The  past  two 
years  a large  bear  had  literally  “tore 
apart”  the  corncrib  on  State  Game 
Lands  No.  141.  As  fast  as  I would  put 
a road-killed  deer  in  the  pit  beside 
the  corncrib,  the  next  morning  it 
would  be  gone,  dragged  away  or  else 
carried  by  this  big  bear.  You  could 
tell  he  was  a big  one  by  the  size  of  the 
tracks  he  left  in  the  mud.  When 
Jerome  Scheckler,  R.  D.,  Lehighton, 
shot  a large  bear  (435  lbs.)  last  year 
in  the  Unionville  area,  I figured  this 
was  the  “CORNCRIB  WRECKER.” 
A trip  into  the  Game  Lands  this  past 
month  revealed  this  was  not  the  bear, 
for  there  was  the  corncrib  with  the 
side  ripped  out  and  the  2x4  braces 
splintered.  Also  in  evidence  were  the 
large  paw  prints.  This  bear  is  going 
to  make  a nice  trophy  for  some  lucky 
hunter,  or  maybe  it  will  die  of  old 
age,  for  it’s  been  there  for  at  least  four 
years  already.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor David  Moyer,  Jim  Thorpe. 

Good  Nesting  Year 

GREENE  COUNTY  - There  is  a 
rabbit  nest  in  my  yard  with  six  young, 
and  below  my  fence  a pheasant  is 
sitting  on  fifteen  eggs.  Nature’s  pro- 
duction line  is  in  full  swing  once 
again,  and  with  some  luck  it  should 
bring  a good  season.— District  Game 
Protector  Theodore  Vesloski,  Car- 
michaels. 


Training  Is  Valuable 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY  - Prior  to 
my  arrival  at  the  Ross  Leffler  School 
of  Conservation  on  March  28,  I was 
asked  these  questions  many  times: 
Why  do  you  have  to  go  to  school  for 
ten  months?  What  are  you  going  to 
learn,  or  does  it  take  that  long  to  learn 
the  Game  Laws?  I have  been  here  one 
month  and  already  it  is  quite  evident 
that  there  is  considerably  more  to 
learn  than  the  Game  Laws.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  the  full  ten  months  is 
very  much  needed  to  learn  all  the  dif- 
ferent skills  required  of  a Game  Pro- 
tector. — Student  Officer  Henry  G. 
Stankewich. 


Don’t  Be  Heavy-footed 

LANCASTER  COUNTY  - Conser- 
vation is  a word  we  hear  repeatedly, 
but  unfortunately  it  is  a practice 
which  we  see  less  often.  During  the 
first  week  of  trout  season,  four  wild 
duck  nests  containing  approximately 
fifty  eggs  were  wantonly  destroyed 
within  a one  hundred-foot  stretch  of 
the  Little  Conestoga  Creek  at  Flory’s 
Mill.  It  is  a shame  that  humans  do 
not  have  as  much  regard  for  the  rights 
of  wildlife  as  they  do  for  their  own.— 
District  Game  Protector  Charles  J. 
Williams,  Lancaster. 


Mating  Call 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY- One  eve- 
ning the  whole  class  of  student  officers 
went  out  to  observe  a woodcock  per- 
form his  mating  calls  and  flight.  After 
the  woodcock  started  his  flight,  the 
whole  class  moved  into  where  he 
would  land.  Upon  returning  to  the 
ground,  Mr.  Woodcock  found  that 
he  had  not  called  in  a mate  but 
instead  24  student  officers  and  two 
instructors.  I can’t  help  but  wonder  if 
that  woodcock  thought  that  his  pappy 
had  taught  him  the  wrong  mating  call! 
—Student  Officer  Ronald  G.  Clouser. 
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Susquehanna  Islands  Slated 
For  Waterfowl  Area 

Clemson  and  Lingle  Islands  in  the 
Susquehanna  River  are  a step  closer 
to  being  a 205-acre  waterfowl  man- 
agement area,  announced  M.  J.  Gol- 
den, Executive  Director  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission. 

Approved  by  Governor  William 
Scranton  on  April  22,  the  two  islands 
in  Dauphin  County  off  Halifax  will  be 
purchased  with  Project  70  monies. 
Final  plans  are  now  under  way  for  the 
purchase  and  development  of  this  pro- 
posed waterfowl  site. 

“These  two  islands  will  form  another 
link  in  the  string  of  refuges  on  the 
Susquehanna  Flyway,”  said  the  Gov- 
ernor when  he  approved  the  project, 
“and  should  be  a great  asset  to  Penn- 
sylvania’s waterfowl  management  pro- 
gram.” 

Clemson  Island,  containing  150 
acres,  will  be  developed  as  a water- 
fowl  refuge  with  no  hunting  per- 
mitted. A 3 to  5-acre  impoundment  to 
enhance  waterfowl  production  will  be 
created  in  the  center  of  the  island 
while  all  other  level  areas  on  the  island 
will  be  cleared  of  timber  and  planted 
to  corn,  clover  and  millets.  Rabbits 
and  ring-necked  pheasants  on  the  is- 
land will  be  live  trapped  and  removed. 

Lingle  Island,  totaling  60  acres,  and 
the  adjacent  water  areas  around  both 
islands  will  be  open  to  public  hunting. 

An  access  site  at  Halifax,  2M  acres  in 
| size,  will  be  included  in  the  purchase. 
An  additional  5 acres  on  the  Perry 
County  side  will  be  purchased  as  an 
1 access  area  with  regular  Game  Fund 
monies. 

$ JULY,  1965 


PGC  Photo  by  Keith  Hinman 

FIRST  PRIZE  in  FFA  Conservation  Proj- 
ect statewide  competition  is  presented  to 
Larry  C.  Baker,  Williamsport  Tech,  by 
Paul  A.  Ranck,  District  Game  Protector, 
Lycoming  County.  This  annual  program 
is  cosponsored  by  the  Game  Commission 
and  the  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Deer  Records  Program 
Draws  1,000  at  Ligonier 

More  than  1,000  interested  persons 
appeared  at  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission’s  Southwest  Division  Of- 
fice at  Ligonier  on  May  15-16  for  the 
first  deer  measuring  session  in  Com- 
mission history. 

The  Ligonier  session  was  the  first 
of  six  to  be  held  this  May  and  June 
in  the  Game  Commission’s  six  field 
divisions  to  establish  records  of  trophy 
white-tailed  deer  harvested  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Official  Game  Commission  measur- 
ers recorded  180  trophies  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday  at  Ligonier,  several  of 
which  scored  high  enough  to  be  re- 
corded in  Boone  and  Crockett  records 
of  North  American  big  game. 

Any  deer  ever  killed  in  the  Com- 
monwealth is  eligible  to  enter  this 
program.  All  who  participate  will  re- 
ceive certificates  of  entry.  Outstand- 
ing trophies  above  a yet  to  be  deter- 
mined score  will  receive  a certificate 
of  honor.  Top  heads  will  be  given 
bronze  medals. 

Other  measuring  sessions  scheduled 
throughout  the  state  were:  Mt.  Union, 
June  5-6;  Franklin,  June  12-13;  Avis, 
June  19-20;  and  Dallas,  June  26-27. 

THE  ANNUAL  Sportsman's  Vacation 
and  Boat  Show,  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
from  March  19  to  28,  was  attended  by 
over  one-half  million  people.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission's  display  was 
a most  popular  stop  for  visitors. 

PGC  Photo  by  D.  L.  Batcheler 


Land  Topics  Dominate 
Commission  Meeting 

Project  70  and  other  land  considera- 
tions were  the  main  topics  of  the  April 
Game  Commission  meeting  held  at 
Marshall’s  Creek  in  Monroe  County. 

Meeting  on  Friday,  April  23,  the 
eight  nonpaid  Commissioners  ap- 
proved 13  land  options  under  Project 
70  in  the  Crooked  Creek  area  of  Craw- 
ford County  totaling  932  acres  at  a 
cost  of  $89,750. 

Glenn  L.  Bowers,  Deputy  Executive 
Director  who  sat  in  for  ailing  Director 
M.  J.  Golden,  also  announced  that  the  j 
Commission  had  purchased  a 260-acre  s 
addition  to  State  Game  Lands  No.  67  | 
in  Huntingdon  County  for  $4,680.  L 

Under  Game  Fund  acquisitions,  the  ® 
Commission  approved  three  additional 
areas  in  Crawford  County  totaling  90 
acres  for  $4,380. 

Approval  was  given  for  a new  farm-  8 
game  project  in  Huntingdon  County  0 
and  the  cancellation  of  a similar  proj-  S( 
ect  in  Montgomery  County  due  to  the  ^ 
pressure  of  civilization.  [( 

In  other  action  the  Commission:  A 
Approved  the  continuation  of  bounty 
payment  from  July  1 to  October  15  “ 
and  discontinuation  during  game  sea-  * 
sons.  ! 

Approved  additional  consideration  a 
to  be  given  to  land  in  nine  counties  as  c 
prospective  areas  to  be  acquired  under 
Project  70.  tl 

Revoked  522  licenses  and  restored  J 
seven. 

Approved  allocation  of  monies  to  a 
the  following  agencies:  $2,000  to 

Academy  of  Arts  and  Science,  Phila-  p 
delphia;  $2,000  to  Carnegie  Museum,! 0 
Pittsburgh;  $1,000  each  to  Future  t( 
Farmers  of  America,  Conservation  Ed-  n 
ucation  Laboratory  for  Teachers  and 
the  Rural  Safety  Council.  « 
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GOVERNOR  William  W.  Scranton  holds  one  of  the  first  Recreation/Conservation 
stickers  designed  to  help  provide  future  recreational  opportunities  for  Americans. 
Making  the  sale  to  Scranton  is  (left)  John  Sullivan,  Regional  Director  of  the  Fed. 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation.  Witnessing  the  sale  at  the  Governor's  left  are  Glenn 
L.  Bowers,  Dep.  Ex.  Director,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  and  Maurice  K. 
Goddard,  Sec.,  Dept,  of  Forests  and  Waters. 


Governor  Buys  Recreation  / Conservation  Sticker 


John  Sullivan,  Northeastern  Re- 
gional Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation,  on  April  28 
sold  to  Governor  William  W.  Scranton 
one  of  the  first  Recreation/Conserva- 
tion  stickers  designed  for  public  sale 
to  help  provide  future  recreation  in 
America. 

The  sticker,  to  be  issued  annually 
beginning  this  year,  sells  for  $7  and 
will  admit  its  holder  and  all  occupants 
of  his  automobile  to  most  designated 
Federal  recreation  areas  where  either 
a daily  or  weekly  admission  fee  is 
charged. 

Designed  to  be  attached  directly  to 
the  bumper  of  an  automobile,  it  may 
be  used  for  as  many  visits  as  the 
holder  cares  to  make  to  such  desig- 
nated areas  throughout  the  country 
1 and  is  valid  until  March  31,  1966. 
i “I  am  deeply  aware  of  what  public 
• purchase  of  these  stickers  as  well  as 
i,  other  Federal  recreation  fees  means 
e to  the  states  in  terms  of  more  outdoor 
1- recreation,”  the  Governor  said, 
d “Not  only  is  its  purchase  an  excel- 
lent pay-as-you-go  plan  for  individ- 
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uals  to  visit  many  recreational  areas 
at  bargain  rates,  but  the  money  thus 
raised  can  be  used  to  help  develop 
recreational  facilities  right  here  in 
Pennsylvania. 

“One  of  the  first  of  those  to  come 
to  mind  is  the  proposed  new  Tocks 
Island  National  Recreational  area 
which  will  be  developed  with  Federal 
funds,  including  those  raised  through 
the  national  sale  of  these  stickers.  In 
addition,  of  course,  Federal  money 
allotted  to  Pennsylvania  can  be  used 
to  develop  recreational  lands  pur- 
chased under  our  own  Project  70. 

“For  that  reason,  the  public  sale  of 
the  Recreation/Conservation  stickers 
is  of  extreme  importance  to  the  future 
of  recreation  within  Pennsylvania, 
and  I most  certainly  wish  every  suc- 
cess for  this  program.” 

In  presenting  the  sticker  to  the 
Governor,  Mr.  Sullivan  said  that  a 
complete  listing  of  all  national  forests, 
parks,  wildlife  refuges  and  Federal 
recreation  areas  at  which  it  will  be 
honored  will  soon  be  made  public  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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Waterfowl  Museum  at  Pymatuning 
Popular  Tourist  Attraction 


Tourists  and  particularly  the  traveling  sportsman  and  his  family  are  en- 
couraged to  visit  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission’s  Wild  Waterfowl 
Museum  in  Crawford  County  this  year. 

Located  one  mile  south  of  Linesville  on  Legislative  Route  20006,  the 
museum  is  toured  by  some  300,000  persons  each  season. 

Speaking  of  the  area,  Executive  Director  M.  J.  Golden  said  recently,  “Spring 
and  summer  are  especially  good  seasons  to  visit  the  museum.  It  is  located 
next  to  our  Goose  Management  Area  and  many  young  birds  can  be  seen  at 
this  time  of  the  year.” 

The  museum  was  constructed  in  1938  by  the  Game  Commission  for  the 
enjoyment  and  education  of  the  public.  Over  300  mounted  specimens,  repre- 
senting some  65  species  are  on  display  there.  Many  species  are  shown  in 
flying  attitude,  in  addition  to  standing  positions,  to  better  acquaint  the  visitor 
with  the  identifying  markings.  Nearly  all  the  specimens  were  collected  on  or 
near  Pymatuning  Lake. 

Admission  is  free  and  adequate  parking  facilities  are  available.  The  Water- 
fowl  Museum  is  open  from  May  1 to  November  30.  Hours  during  May  and 
June,  October  and  November  are  from  10:00  a.m.  until  5:00  p.m.  Hours  for 
July,  August  and  September  are  10:00  a.m.  until  7:00  p.m. 
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A MOST  SCENIC  location  adjacent  to  the  Game  Commission's  Goose  Management 
Area  provides  the  backdrop  for  the  Waterfowl  Museum.  Some  65  species  of  wild 
waterfowl  are  on  display  here.  Admission  is  free.  PGC  Photo  by  Bob  Parlaman 
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Photo  by  OUTDOOR  PEOPLE 

THE  NEW  OWNER  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Suburban  Rifle  League  trophy  is  this 
Bentleyville  club,  Washington  County.  Front,  left  to  right,  M.  Eddy,  G.  Summersgill, 
B.  Trew,  G.  Driesen,  J.  Celestine,  W.  Speers.  Second  row  from  left  to  right,  J.  Hill, 
W.  Wright,  A.  B.  Morris,  R.  Gilmour,  T.  Lapinmaki,  G.  Handel,  and  R.  Williams. 
Members  not  present,  J.  Prokell,  R.  Gideon,  B.  Collar,  J.  Speers.  The  Bentleyville 
Sport  Shop  is  the  team  sponsor. 

RESOLUTION 

WHEREAS,  After  giving  due  consideration  to  the  question  of  bounty  pay- 
ments for  the  destruction  of  certain  predators; 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, acting  under  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  it  by  the  provisions 
of  Article  XI,  Section  1101  of  the  Game  Law,  by  resolution  adopted  this 
23rd  day  of  April,  1965,  hereby  directs  that  beginning  July  1,  1965,  the  bounty 
payments  authorized  for  the  birds  and  animals  enumerated  below,  if  killed  in 
a wild  state  in  any  county  of  the  Commonwealth  during  the  period  specified 
and  presented  in  the  manner  and  under  the  conditions  stipulated  in  the  Act 
aforesaid,  shall  be  as  follows: 

Gray  Fox— $4  for  each  gray  fox  killed,  except  that  such  bounty  on  gray  foxes 
be  discontinued  October  16,  1965,  and  remain  so  through  the  final  day  of  the 
extended  small  game  season. 

Red  Fox— $4  for  each  red  fox  killed,  except  that  such  bounty  on  red  foxes 
be  discontinued  October  16,  1965,  and  remain  so  through  the  final  day  of  the 
extended  small  game  season. 

Great  Horned  Oicl—§ 5 for  each  great  homed  owl,  adult  or  fledgling,  killed, 
except  that  such  bounty  on  great  homed  owls  be  discontinued  October  16, 
1965,  and  remain  so  through  the  final  day  of  the  extended  small  game  season. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  the  foregoing  Resolution  shall  be 
published  in  the  Pennsylvania  GAME  NEWS,  also  to  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  by  news  release  and  other  sources  of  public  information;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  the  Executive  Director  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  certify  the  foregoing  as  an  act  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
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BERKS  COUNTY  pointer,  Warhoop's 
Dapper  Dick,  owned  and  handled  by  John 
Asfield  of  Bernville,  was  runner-up  in  the 
National  Shooting  Dog  Championship  held 
March  2-13  at  Union  Springs,  Ala. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Would  Be  Abolished 

A new  Senate  bill,  expected  to  be 
supported  by  commercial  fisheries  in- 
terests, would  abolish  the  present  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  elevate 
its  two  subordinate  bureaus  to  a U.  S. 
Commercial  Fisheries  Service  and  a 
U.  S.  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Service,  according  to  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute.  The  measure, 
S.  1778,  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Warren  G.  Magnuson  (Wash.),  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, to  which  it  was  referred. 

S.  1778  would  carry  out  the  separa- 


tion of  resources  that  some  commer- 
cial fisheries  interests  had  in  mind  with 
the  1956  reorganization  of  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  That  re- 
organization act  separated  the  pre- 
viously integrated  agency  into  two 
separate  bureaus,  one  for  commercial 
fish  and  one  for  sport  fisheries  and 
wildlife.  It  also  provided  for  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  re- 
sponsible for  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources and  for  a commissioner  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Each  bu- 
reau also  was  given  a career  staff 
director. 

In  brief,  the  present  organizational 
plan  represents  largely  a compromise 
between  the  wishes  of  conservation 
interests  who  believe  that  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  benefit  most  from 
consolidated  administration  and  the 
commercial  interests  who  think  other- 
wise. Interestingly,  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  started  out  as  an  integrated 
agency  in  the  Interior  Department 
under  a 1939  act  that  created  it  out 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce’s  Bureau  of 
Fisheries. 

S.  1778  would  place  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  over  each  of 
the  Services  it  would  create.  Magnu- 
son explains  that  the  differing  needs 
and  opportunities  for  enhancing  sport 
fish  and  wildlife  and  commercial  fish- 
eries demand  two  kinds  of  program 
leadership  and  emphasis. 


Two  Men  Charged  $1,600  for  Illegal  Deer  Kills 

Two  Glen  Campbell  men  were  charged  for  illegal  deer  kills  in  Clearfield 
and  Indiana  Counties  in  May  with  fines  totaling  more  than  $1,600. 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  officials  report  that  Eugene  Sharon  Wright, 
42,  and  Doyle  Billings,  42,  both  of  Glen  Campbell,  were  charged  with  multiple 
infractions  of  the  Game  Law  involving  the  illegal  killing  of  deer. 

The  men  were  charged  by  District  Game  Protectors  L.  A.  Kuznar  and  D.  E. 
Benner  of  Clearfield  County  and  District  Game  Protector  Charles  Hertz  of  In- 
diana County.  Wright  pleaded  guilty  to  charges  and  was  fined  $900  plus  costs. 

Fines  for  Billings’  charges  totaled  $700  plus  costs.  Billings  posted  bond  for 
a hearing  on  June  5. 

The  two  men  appeared  before  Justices  of  the  Peace  J.  F.  Stephenson  of 
Mahaffey  and  Leslie  Bowers  of  Rossiter. 
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Pennsylvania  Ringneck 
Population  Gets  Boost 
From  Game  Farms 


The  Pennsylvania  ring-necked 
pheasant  population  received  a good 
boost  as  53,649  birds  were  released 
during  the  first  five  months  of  1965, 
Ralph  Britt,  Chief  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s Division  of  Propagation,  an- 
nounced in  Harrisburg  during  May. 
Another  17,000  birds  were  to  be  added 
to  this  number  during  the  last  week  in 
May  and  the  month  of  June,  Britt 
reported. 

Fall  releases  of  the  big  colorful 
game  birds  will  begin  in  August  and 
will  continue  through  the  1965  small 
1 game  season.  Total  yearly  stocking 
! will  reach  nearly  280,000.  “A  greater 
' percentage  of  the  birds  released  will 
' be  cocks,  with  hen  birds  being  lib- 
‘ erated  only  in  the  better  pheasant 
1 range,”  Britt  said. 

1 Good  natural  production  reinforced 
s by  Commission-reared  birds  should 
provide  an  excellent  gunning  season 
next  fall. 


PGC  Photo  by  Ralph  Cady 

PRESENTATION  of  a set  of  new  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  Bird  and 
Mammal  Charts  was  made  during  May  to 
Governor  William  W.  Scranton,  by  Deputy 
Executive  Director  Glenn  L.  Bowers.  The 
Governor  complimented  the  Commission 
on  a “truly  outstanding  portrayal  of 
Pennsylvania's  wildlife." 


Pittsburgh  Man  Seeks  Snake  News 


Until  recent  years  the  copperhead  was  virtually  unknown  in  northern 
Pennsylvania. 

In  June,  1960,  an  article  was  published  in  GAME  NEWS  on  the  poisonous 
snakes  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  article  we  requested  clippings,  letters,  etc., 
pertaining  to  the  killing,  capturing,  or  the  bite  from  a poisonous  snake  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Also  showed  was  a map  plotted  by  records  of  Carnegie  Museum,  Steve 
Harwig  and  William  B.  Allen,  Jr.,  of  Pittsburgh,  showing  range  areas  for 
;d  poisonous  snakes  in  Pennsylvania. 

More  than  150  news  clippings,  letters,  and  photographs  received  enabled 
it,  Allen  to  relocate  the  copperhead  range  farther  north  on  the  record  map. 
lei  Once  again  Allen  would  like  to  request  GAME  NEWS  readers  to  forward 
news  clippings,  letters,  etc.,  from  any  place  in  Pennsylvania  that  pertain  to 
E.  the  three  poisonous  snakes  in  our  state. 

d-  After  the  last  request  Allen  tried  personally  to  write  each  person  from 
ts.  iwhom  he  received  information.  He  will  again  attempt  to  repeat  this  action, 
or  Please  send  clippings  to: 

William  B.  Allen,  Jr. 

of]  c/o  Highland  Park  Zoo 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15206 
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HUNTER  SA 

EDUCATION 


SCHOOLTEACHERS  listen  as  Dr.  Frank 
Anthony,  Asso.  Prof,  of  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation, explains  his  "Hunter  Attitude 
Inventory."  Over  one  hundred  Pennsyl- 
vania teachers  participated  in  the  hunter 
safety  instructors'  course  held  in  State 
College  on  April  22,  23,  and  24. 

441  Hynter  Safety 

The  Woodcock  Valley  4-H  Club  of 
southern  Huntington  County  has  com- 
pleted a five-week  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  safe  handling  of  firearms. 
Each  year  a theme  is  decided  on  by 
the  members.  Hunter  safety  was  se- 
lected to  be  used  as  the  conservation 
theme  for  1965. 

Many  Pennsylvania  4-H  groups  are 
participating  in  hunter  safety  training 
as  a club  project  and  a few  have  de- 
veloped safe  gun  handling  programs 
for  television. 


Pa.  Game  Commission 
Hunter  Safety  Certified 

To  Date: 

Instructors— 6,172 
Students— 74,639 


Teachers  Certified  as 
Hunter  Safety  instructors 

Over  one  hundred  Pennsylvania 
teachers  participated  in  a one-day 
hunter  safety  instructors  course  dur- 
ing the  three-day  conference  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  Safety 
Education  held  at  State  College,  Pa., 
on  April  22,  23,  and  24. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion’s Hunter  Safety  Course  was  ar- 
ranged by  William  Corbett,  President 
of  the  Association,  and  a teacher  in 
driver  education  at  Bellefonte  Area 
High  School.  A hunter  safety  instruc- 
tor himself,  Mr.  Corbett  has  been  an 
enthusiastic  teacher  in  safety  educa- 
tion, and  is  certain  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  will  need  the 
cooperation  of  the  schools  in  the  event 
of  compulsory  legislation  requiring 
every  first-time  hunter  to  receive  a 
course  in  the  safe  handling  of  firearms. 

With  more  than  half  of  the  firearm 
accidents  occurring  in  the  home,  the 
teachers  were  given  home  firearm 
safety  in  addition  to  field  handling  of 
firearms.  Hunter’s  responsibility  was 
covered  and  included  Land  Owner- 
Sportsmen  Relations,  Safe  Clothing, 
Game  Identification,  Game  Laws,  and 
Conservation. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  course 
was  a presentation  of  teaching  meth- 
ods of  firearm  and  hunter  safety  edu- 
cation in  selected  Pennsylvania  schools  i 
by  Dr.  Frank  Anthony,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Agricultural  Education,  The  I 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  Dr. 
Anthony  explained  the  hunter’s  atti- 
tude inventory  which  he  developed 
with  this  study,  which  has  proven  a 
very  valuable  aid  for  teachers  in  safety  I 
education.  i 
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'Namesake'  of  Fictional  Spy  . . . 

Real  James  Rond 
Gets  the  Rird 

By  the  Associated  Press 


JAMES  BOND  listened  intently  as 
the  voice  of  Capt.  Hutt  crackled 
through  the  telephone:  “I  think  I 
have  something  rather  interesting  to 
show  you.” 

Interesting  indeed!  Bond  had  ex- 
pected to  find  some  odd  birds  in  Bar- 
bados, but  he  hadn’t  anticipated  this. 

Carefully,  Bond  skinned  the  speci- 
men, packed  the  skin  in  a tin  box  and 
mailed  it  to  his  headquarters  to  be 
stuffed. 

It  was  the  real  thing. 

James  Bond,  curator  of  birds  in  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Phila- 
delphia, had  brought  back  the  most 
recent  specimen  of  one  of  the  rarest 
birds  in  the  Western  Hemisphere— the 
almost  extinct  Eskimo  curlew.  The 
last  specimen  to  be  collected  was 
taken  in  Labrador  in  1932. 

To  an  ornithologist  such  as  Phila- 
delphia’s James  Bond,  the  discovery  of 
a bird  headed  for  extinction  can  be 
as  exciting  as  the  capture  of  a master 
spy  by  the  fictional  “Agent  007”  cre- 
ated by  the  late  Ian  Fleming. 

“This  may  be  the  last  specimen  of 
the  Eskimo  curlew  ever  to  be  col- 
lected,” Bond  explained. 

To  Bond’s  trained  eye,  the  bird,  shot 
by  a Barbados  hunter,  and  spotted  by 
Capt.  Maurice  B.  Hutt,  professor  of 
history  at  Harrison  College,  offered 
another  slight  clue  in  the  mystery  of 
the  vanishing  curlew. 

Once  abundant,  and  popular  as  a 
tasty  dish  in  the  American  Colonies, 
the  number  of  Eskimo  curlews 
dropped  sharply  between  1870  and 
1890.  Hunters  shot  many  of  the  trust- 
ing birds,  but  many  ornithologists, 
Bond  among  them,  think  other  factors 
also  were  at  work. 


JAMES  BOND — the  name  is  the  same  as 
that  used  by  "Agent  007."  Instead  of 
chasing  spies,  this  Bond  is  after  rare 
birds.  He  is  curator  of  ornithology  at  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Bond  believes  the  answer  may  be  in 
the  birds’  far-ranging  migratory  habits. 
After  breeding  in  the  Arctic  reaches 
of  northwestern  Canada  in  the  spring, 
the  birds  migrate  eastward  to  Labra- 
dor in  the  summer,  then  make  their 
way  thousands  of  miles  southward,  to 
reappear  in  Argentina,  feeding  in  the 
pampas  during  the  winter. 

The  finding  of  an  Eskimo  curlew  in 
Barbados  helps  to  confirm  this  migra- 
tory route,  and  the  fact  that  the  bird 
was  still  pretty  fat  lends  some  support 
to  Bond’s  idea  that  the  curlews  may 
have  been  able  to  make  the  flight  from 
Labrador  to  Argentina  nonstop. 

Oddly  enough,  the  56-year-old 
James  Bond  who  reported  on  the  cur- 
lew find  to  the  International  Council 
for  Bird  Preservation  last  March  is, 
in  a sense,  the  same  fellow  who  ruth- 
lessly fought  against  such  villains  as 
Goldfinger  and  Dr.  No.  Author  Flem- 
ing once  admitted  he  lifted  the  name 
from  the  byline  of  the  bird  expert’s 
1936  book,  “Birds  of  the  West  Indies.” 
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July  Fox  Hunt 


By  Don  Shiner 

Photos  by  the  Author 


SMALL,  dainty  doglike  tracks  were 
clearly  visible  in  the  dusty  berm 
of  this  seldom  used  country  road. 
There  were  tracks  too  in  the  powdery 
cinders  beside  the  old  rail  spur.  These 
indicated  that  foxes  were  harboring  in 
the  vicinity.  Danny  and  his  father 
quickly  hid  in  a nearby  thicket.  Plac- 
ing a varmint  call  to  his  lips,  the  senior 
hunter  squealed  a series  of  calls  that 
sounded  like  a crippled  rabbit  crying 
in  anguish.  Could  they  entice  foxes  to 
come  within  range  of  the  .22  magnum 
handgun? 

This  was  Danny’s  first  experience  at 
hunting  foxes  with  varmint  calls.  It 


came  as  an  outgrowth  of  an  incident  ju 
that  happened  earlier  while  partici-  ol 
pating  in  a trip  for  trout.  T 

Dad  usually  spent  one,  sometimes! a 
two  evenings  each  week  in  quest  of  fc 
trout  in  an  isolated  section  of  Fishing 
Creek.  The  stream  was  located  a few 
miles  from  their  home,  in  a rural  sec- 
tion which  was  serviced  by  an  old  rail 
spur.  About  one  train  per  week 
crossed  the  area.  The  rails  were 
flanked  by  the  stream  on  one  side,  a 
sharp  mountainous  backdrop  on  the 
other.  Farther  upstream  the  spur  par- 
alleled a dusty  rural  road  a short  dis- 
tance before  the  latter  swung  into  a 
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wooded  hollow.  Here  a paper  mill 
and  dam  once  flourished.  It  had  closed 
down  around  the  turn  of  the  century. 
With  the  mill  gone,  a settlement  of 
five  dwellings  was  deserted  and  now 
stood  in  ghostly  shambles.  Porches 
rotted  away,  windowpanes  were 
broken,  roofs  had  partly  caved  in,  and 
the  ramshackle  buildings  were  sur- 
rounded with  masses  of  briars,  sumac 
and  scrub  trees.  The  last  tenant  might 
have  been  ten  years  ago.  The  whole 
area  held  a spooky  atmosphere.  Never- 
theless, the  spot  proved  ideal  cover 
for  rabbits  and  deermice. 

This  evening  Danny  and  his  father 
folded  trout  lines  an  hour  or  so  after 
dark,  and  were  returning  by  way  of 
the  old  rail  bed  to  their  car  which 
they  had  parked  near  the  deserted 
settlement.  Electric  lanterns,  strapped 
to  their  foreheads,  lighted  their  paths. 
In  front  of  them  they  sighted  two  sets 
of  eyes  which  glowed  with  the  inten- 
sity of  hot  embers  in  the  beam  of  their 
lights.  The  eyes  remained  immobile 
until  the  gap  narrowed  to  less  than 
50  feet  between  them.  Then  the  eyes 
leaped  away,  each  set  disappearing 
' on  opposite  sides  of  the  tracks.  A long 
bushy  tail  was  visible  as  one  of  the 
animals  climbed  the  steep  embank- 
ment. 

“Foxes,”  Father  whispered  to  Danny. 

The  curiosity  of  one  prowler  re- 
mained unsatisfied.  It  ran  20,  perhaps 
30  yards  along  the  hillside,  then 
it  jumped  down  onto  the  rails  for  an- 
i-  other  look-see  at  the  puzzling  lights. 

The  fox  stood  broadside,  between  the 
$ rusty  rails,  peering  at  the  oncoming 
)l  fishermen.  As  the  lights  grew  nearer, 
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THE  VARMINT  call  sounded  like  a rab- 
bit squealing  with  pain.  Would  the  cry 
bring  in  a fox?  Danny  and  his  father 
were  betting  that  it  would. 

it  turned,  trotted  some  distance  over 
the  log  ties,  then  stopped  to  survey 
the  oncoming  oddity  again.  Repeating 
this  performance,  it  finally  climbed 
the  bank  to  disappear  near  the  old 
abandoned  settlement. 

“Those  are  young  foxes,”  Father 
whispered.  “Probably  pups  born  this 
spring.  They  haven’t  learned  to  fear 
the  sight  of  man.  Bet  they  would  re- 
spond quickly  to  a varmint  call.” 

Several  evenings  later  the  two 
woodsmen  returned  to  the  ghostly 
region.  They  exchanged  trout  rods  for 
varmint  call  and  .22  magnum  hand- 
gun. Darkness  was  a full  hour  away 
when  they  drove  into  a clearing  near 
the  deserted  settlement.  Danny  wished 
to  survey  the  old  rotted  wreckage  at 
close  range.  Glancing  through  one  of 
the  broken  windows  they  found  great 
sheets  of  wallpaper  hanging  in  shreds 
from  walls  and  ceilings.  Fox  droppings 
were  scattered  on  rotted  boards  which 
formerly  were  part  of  a porch. 

By  following  a footpath  they 
reached  the  rail  spur  where  the  young 
foxes  had  been  seen.  Here  they 
checked  the  bank  for  best  concealment 
when  sounding  their  varmint  call. 
They  chose  a spot  beside  a button- 
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wood  tree  which  afforded  a view  of 
railbed,  wooded  slope  and  area  in  the 
ghost  town  direction.  They  remained 
quiet,  listening  for  odd  or  unusual 
sounds.  A cricket  gave  one  or  two 
chirps  beside  the  railbed.  A far-off 
sound  of  a dog  barking  drifted  toward 
them.  The  sound  of  running  water  in 
the  nearby  trout  stream  also  filled  the 
evening  air.  Other  than  these  sounds, 
the  woods  remained  dead  quiet.  The 
veteran  hunter  quickly  raised  the  var- 
mint call  to  his  lips.  Earsplitting  rab- 
bit squeals  flooded  the  air  lanes. 

Danny  closed  his  eyes  for  a mo- 
ment. He  could  picture  a rabbit  in  his 
mind’s  eye,  caught  in  a barbed  wire 
entanglement  or  squeezed  painfully  in 
the  viselike  grips  of  a big  owl’s  talons. 
The  loud  squeals  sent  shivers  running 
up  and  down  his  spine. 

Dad  Explained  It 

Dad  gave  him  some  insight  into  this 
type  hunting  as  they  were  driving 
to  this  area.  He  remembered  Dad  say- 
ing that  sundown  and  into  the  early 
evening  were  the  best  times  to  use  a 
predator  call.  The  actual  call  is  a 
series  of  high  pitched  notes  that  trail 
off  at  the  end  into  a soft  quivering  cry. 
It  is  repeated  at  regular  intervals  over 
a five  to  ten-minute  period.  The  caller 
does  his  best  to  duplicate  the  blood 
curdling  cry  of  a rabbit  squealing  with 
pain. 

“Will  those  foxes  come  right  away?” 
Danny  whispered. 

“Shhh.  . . his  father  answered. 
“Any  fox  within  hearing  distance  of 
our  call  will  picture  an  easy  meal  for 
the  taking.  If  nothing  alarms  him,  he 
will  generally  come  on  a fast  trot.  Be 
quiet.  Don’t  move  as  much  as  a finger. 
Keep  a sharp  lookout  for  a movement 
between  the  trees  or  along  the  rail 
bed.” 

The  older  hunter  sounded  the  pred- 
ator call  again.  The  entire  calling 
sequence  spanned  three  or  four  min- 
utes. Then  he  switched  from  this  loud, 
ear-piercing  call,  to  one  commonly 
termed  a “close  range”  call.  This  one, 


comprised  of  two  plastic  sticks  hold- 
ing a taut  rubber  band,  could  utter  a 
softer,  mouselike  squeal.  Father  blew 
fewer  than  four  notes  when  he  caught 
sight  of  a movement  between  trees  at 
his  far  right.  He  tensed!  His  grip 
tightened  around  the  revolver. 

The  oncoming  motion  stopped 
abruptly  beside  a clump  of  sweet 
birch.  It  hesitated  as  though  waiting 
for  another  outburst  of  crying  in  order 
to  accurately  locate  the  crippled  rab- 
bit. Father  blew  the  call  once  more, 
producing  a soft,  drawn-out  squeal. 
Neither  he  nor  Danny  dared  to 
breathe.  Time  stood  still.  Finally  the 
fox  took  several  steps  forward.  It  was 
less  than  fifty  feet  from  their  concealed 
position.  Father  took  careful  aim  and 
at  the  crack  of  the  .22  magnum,  the 
fox  rolled,  clawed  the  air  for  a split 
second,  then  lay  still. 

Instantly  a wild  burst  of  noise  in 
the  rear  brought  both  hunters  whirling 
around  in  time  to  see  a white  tipped 
tail  disappearing  among  the  under- 
brush. Two  foxes  had  answered  the 
call!  One  came  directly  toward  their 
position.  The  other  circled  to  come 
in  from  an  upwind  direction.  This  one 
escaped.  The  less  cautious  fox  learned 
a lesson  too  late. 


It  Was  Getting  Dark 


Darkness  was  gradually  closing  in 
upon  the  two  hunters.  They  hurried 
to  where  the  fox  lay  and  found  it  a 
half  grown  gray,  doubtlessly  one  of 
the  two  encountered  that  evening  on 
the  railbed.  Danny  moved  the  fox 
with  the  toe  of  his  shoe.  There  was  no 
response.  “Its  fur  is  beautiful!”  Danny 
said.  “Can  we  keep  the  fur  for  a rug?” 
“We’ll  decide  that  during  the  drive 
home.  In  the  meantime,”  Father  said, 
“let’s  walk  farther  down  the  tracks  and 
try  calling  once  more.” 

Danny  carried  the  fox  as  they 
walked  quietly  beside  the  old  rails. 
They  switched  on  the  electric  lanterns 
fastened  to  their  headgear. 

“When  I sound  the  predator  call,” 
Father  explained,  “keep  your  light 
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THE  FOX  was  a young  gray,  probably 
one  of  two  they  had  encountered  on  the 
old  rail  spur. 


beam  pointed  high,  so  that  only  the 
auter  fringe  of  light  falls  upon  the  fore- 
ground. Foxes  will  not  grow  alarmed 
at  this  subdued  light,  but  their  eyes 
will  glow  in  this  catchlight  and  re- 
veal their  presence.  I’ll  drop  the  full 
light  beam  upon  the  target  just  when 
I’m  ready  to  shoot.” 

Shortly  they  found  a small  ravine 
through  which  trickled  a small  rill. 
Here  they  kneeled  beside  an  uprooted 
tree.  Father  sounded  the  “long  range” 
predator  call.  The  boy  inched  closer 
to  his  father.  He  imagined  all  sorts  of 
wild  beasts  ready  to  pounce  upon 
them.  But  nothing  came  in  those  four 
or  five  minutes  of  calling.  Father 
switched  to  the  “close  range”  call, 
sounding  this  for  an  equal  length  of 
time.  Still  nothing  stirred.  When  it 
became  apparent  that  no  other  foxes 
would  show,  they  retraced  their  steps 
to  the  waiting  car. 

En  route  over  the  railroad  bed, 
Danny  asked  numerous  questions 
about  fox  hunting,  and  whether  foxes 
are  intelligent  animals. 

“They’re  among  the  craftiest  ani- 
mals in  the  forest,”  Father  replied. 
‘Only  turkey  and  deer  match  the  fox’s 
cunningness.  They’re  so  secretive  that 
many  hunters  have  the  mistaken  no- 
tion that  foxes  are  not  plentiful.  A 
check  of  the  woods  floor  after  a fresh 
snow  tells  a different  story! 


“Using  a predator  call,  hunters  can 
easily  lure  in  young  foxes  during  the 
early  summer.  Later  in  the  year  this 
becomes  more  difficult.  I’ve  always 
had  a yearning  to  hunt  foxes  as  has 
been  the  tradition  in  the  deep  South. 
There  the  fox  hunt  takes  the  form 
of  hunters,  dressed  in  red  coat  and 
breeches,  riding  on  horseback  follow- 
ing a pack  of  baying  hounds  in  pur- 
suit of  a fox.  A crafty  red  is  the  key 
to  an  afternoon  of  hard  riding  and 
sport.  In  the  end  the  fox  is  permitted 
to  escape,  to  roam  the  countryside 
until  such  time  as  the  huntsman  as- 
sembles another  hunt. 

“Elsewhere  in  the  country,  big,  long- 
eared, big-boned  hounds  are  used  to 
track  foxes.  The  canine  is  turned  loose 
to  run  old  log  roads  and  trails  to  work 
out  cold  tracks.  Presently  the  fox  is 
jumped.  Hunters  take  up  stands  at 
likely  crossings  waiting  for  the  fox  to 
come  by. 

“Still  other  hunters  beat  the  brush 
as  they  do  in  deer  hunting,  pushing 
foxes  to  waiting  hunters.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  bag  several  foxes  on  one 
drive.  Yet  many  sneak  past  standers 
without  being  seen.  Tracks  in  snow 
reveal  the  story. 

“Best  places  to  gun  foxes  are  near 
old  abandoned  fields  near  stands  of 
woodlots  and  southern  slopes  of  moun- 
tains. Old  abandoned  bams  and 
houses,  such  as  the  deserted  village 
where  we  parked  our  car,  attract  foxes 
because  of  the  available  mice  that  har- 
bor there.  Rarely  do  red  and  gray  foxes 
live  in  the  same  area.  Oddly,  the  gray 
comes  more  quickly  to  a predator  call 
than  does  the  red.” 

Upon  arriving  at  their  parked 
wagon,  Danny  placed  the  fox  on  a 
rubber  mat  that  covered  the  carpeted 
floor.  Father  removed  the  shells  from 
the  handgun. 

This  was  Danny’s  first  experience 
with  fox  hunting  at  night.  Though  the 
squeals  of  a predator  call  are  a bit 
spooky  at  night,  he  knew  that,  in 
years  to  come,  he,  varmint  call  and 
fox  would  not  be  strangers! 
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On  the  Importance  of . . . 


Hunting  Heads 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


THERE  has  been  a great  deal 
printed  and  said  about  hunting 
heads  for  big  game  by  writers  and 
advertisers.  The  average  bow  hunter 
gets  a bit  confused  by  claims  and 
counterclaims.  He  may  wonder  what 
type  head  he  should  choose  if  he 
plans  to  hunt  for  one  of  the  big  game 
species. 

From  where  I view  it  as  an  observer 
and  a participant  in  the  sport  of  bow 
hunting,  one  thing  is  firmly  established 
in  my  mind.  Any  well-placed  arrow 
will  kill  any  species  of  big  game.  And, 
this  is  our  primary  objective  when  we 
go  hunting. 

However,  there  is  another  side  to 
this  story  and  we  must  view  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  living  targets 
we  seek. 

We  want  a hunting  head  which  will 
kill  cleanly  and  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Further,  we  want  a hunting  head 
which,  if  it  only  wounds,  can  be  with- 
drawn by  the  animal  itself.  Most  ani- 
mals can  reach  almost  any  part  of 
their  anatomy  since  nature  designed 
them  this  way  for  purposes  of  cleanli- 
ness and  insect  removal.  In  fact,  about 
the  only  spots  that  any  wild  animal 
cannot  reach  with  its  mouth  are  in 
the  proximity  of  its  head.  These  spots 
are  accessible  to  its  feet. 

There  have  been  many  authenti- 
cated instances  in  which  a deer  with- 
drew an  arrow.  Consequently,  our 
arrowheads  should  be  so  designed 
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that  they  can  be  withdrawn  without 
too  much  difficulty.  While  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  animal  will  always 
be  able  to  remove  the  shaft  and  its 
punishing  head,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
sportsmen  to  be  as  humane  as  possible 
in  their  pursuit  of  any  wild  game. 

When  considering  this  subject,  I 
gathered  up  all  my  extra  heads  and 
removed  some  from  old  hunting  sets 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  The 
11  broadheads  shown  in  the  first  photo 
are  ones  which  I have  used  at  one 
time  or  another.  Three  of  them  have 
killed  deer  for  me.  And,  the  only  deer, 
badly  hit,  which  ever  escaped  from 
me  was  struck  with  the  one  head 
which  has  successfully  scored  twice 
for  me. 

There  is  no  intent  here  then  to  pick 
out  any  one  head  and  set  it  forth  as 
the  only  one  or  the  best  one  to  use. 
Since,  from  the  hunters’  standpoint, 
any  one  of  them  will  do  an  efficient 
job  if  properly  used,  our  main  con- 
sideration is  for  the  animals  we  seek. 

It  has  long  been  my  feeling  that  any 
broadhead  which  does  not  taper  di- 
rectly from  the  shaft  at  at  least  a 45- 
degree  angle  should  be  outlawed  for 
big  game  hunting.  Please  note  that 
I refer  to  only  big  game— which  in 
Pennsylvania  would  be  deer  and  bear. 

Since  I have  already  admitted  that 
I have  used  each  of  these  heads  at 
one  time  over  the  years,  I did  not 
always  feel  as  keenly  about  how  an 
arrowhead  should  be  constructed  from 
a humane  standpoint.  Although  I 
started  hunting  deer  as  early  as  1939, 
it  was  not  until  after  World  War  II 
that  I had  any  success.  Personal  ex- 
perience and  that  of  others  have  con- 
vinced me  that  the  approach  here  is 
sound  and  proper.  Certainly  the  fewer 
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THE  HEAD  OF  the  arrow  is  the  killing  part.  It  should  fly  true  and  kill  quickly  and 
cleanly.  If  a nonfatal  hit  results,  the  arrow  should  allow  the  easy  removal  by  the 
animal  itself. 


regulations  we  have,  the  more  enjoy- 
able the  sport.  But,  we  should  never 
hesitate  to  inconvenience  ourselves  if 
necessary  for  humane  consideration  of 
the  game  we  seek. 

There  certainly  will  be  those  who 
will  question  this  approach  to  big- 
game-hunting  heads.  They  might  point 
out  that  the  more  damage  an  arrow- 
head does,  the  more  likely  the  shot 
will  kill  rather  than  just  wound.  They 
might  argue  that  the  more  a deer 
attempts  to  remove  a shaft,  the  more 
bleeding  it  will  cause  to  hasten  death 
which  is  the  end  result  we  are  seeking. 

However,  we  are  interested  in  a 
clean  kill  and  not  the  slow  mutilation 
of  the  target.  The  damage  we  should 
be  most  interested  in  is  the  initial 
cutting  created  by  the  penetration  of 
the  broadhead  into  the  body  of  the 
animal.  If  it  is  properly  placed,  the 


broadhead  will  either  kill  the  animal 
within  seconds,  at  best,  and  minutes 
at  the  worst. 

If  it  is  not  a killing  shot,  I am  sure 
that  it  is  our  collective  hope  that  the 
deer  will  recover  as  soon  as  possible 
from  the  wound. 

Consequently,  we  would  like  to 
hasten  such  healing  by  making  it  pos- 
sible for  the  animal  to  remove  the 
irritation.  It  is  immaterial  whether  or 
not  the  wound  is  fatal.  The  damage 
has  already  been  done.  If  it  is  super- 
fluous, we  would  hope  that  infection 
or  a festering  wound  could  be  avoided 
by  having  the  animal  remove  the 
broadhead  intact  on  the  shaft.  Deer 
will  remove  an  arrow  if  possible.  Some 
years  ago,  I shot  at  a buck  which  was 
moving  along  at  a fast  walk  about  30 
yards  distant.  Either  my  shot  was  bad 
or  the  deer  jumped  at  the  sound,  be- 
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cause  the  arrow  hit  a few  inches  in 
from  the  rump  and  about  four  inches 
below  the  tail.  The  arrow  passed 
through  both  buttocks  and  stopped 
with  about  the  same  amount  of  arrow 
showing  on  each  side  of  the  animal’s 
rump.  It  went  up  the  mountain  at  a 
full  run.  No  blood  could  be  found 
and  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  leave 
shortly  after. 

I returned  at  noon  for  a cursory 
look,  and  again  I had  to  leave  for  an 
appointment.  That  afternoon  I again 
returned  to  the  spot  and  attempted 
to  trail  the  deer.  The  ground  was 
hard,  but  eventually  the  trail  led  to  a 
jumble  of  rocks  where  it  was  lost.  Hav- 
ing my  hunting  equipment  with  me,  I 
decided  to  make  a stand  at  the  top  of 
the  mountain  where  I lost  the  trail. 
After  sitting  on  a large  rock  for  a 
time,  I noticed  an  arrow  in  the  brush 
about  10  yards  away.  Assuming  that 
this  must  be  a good  spot  since  some- 
one had  had  a shot,  I sat  motionless 
for  some  time  although  my  eyes  kept 
drifting  back  to  this  arrow  hanging  in 
the  brush.  Suddenly,  I realized  by 
quick  comparison  with  the  arrow  held 
on  my  bow  that  this  was  my  crest. 

Quickly  investigating,  I discovered 
that  this  was  indeed  the  arrow  I had 
shot  at  the  buck  early  that  morning. 
There  was  absolutely  no  blood  on  the 
length  of  the  shaft  which  was  broken 

HERE  ARE  THREE  effective  broadheads 
that  will  do  a good  job.  They  are  much 
more  humane  than  many  others  on  the 
market  today.  Photos  by  the  Author 


off  just  short  of  the  head.  At  the 
break  there  was  dried  blood  on  the 
cross-section  of  the  shaft.  The  shaft 
itself,  however,  was  greasy  with  tal- 
low to  indicate  that  it  had  gone 
through  fatty  tissue.  I was  tremen- 
dously relieved. 

There  was  no  question  that  the  deer 
had  stopped  at  the  end  of  its  head- 
long flight,  turned,  and  bit  off  the  end 
of  the  shaft  holding  the  broadhead. 
It  must  then  have  turned  the  other 
way  around  and  pulled  the  shaft  clear. 

Last  year,  I had  a similar  experience 
in  which  the  deer  moved  when  the 
arrow  was  released.  As  a result,  the 
arrow  hit  in  the  flank  rather  than  in 
the  desired  chest  area.  My  arrow  lay 
about  20  feet  from  where  the  deer 
was  hit.  There  were  obvious  teeth 
marks  showing  through  the  blood 
smear  to  indicate  that  the  deer  had 
withdrawn  the  shaft  almost  immedi- 
ately. Despite  the  fact  that  the  arrow 
had  only  been  in  the  target  momen- 
tarily, it  had  done  its  work  and  the 
animal  was  recovered  sometime  later 
after  we  trailed  it  for  a distance. 

Pass  Through? 

Although  it  is  always  desirable  to 
get  good  penetration  with  a broad- 
head,  a question  arises  as  to  whether 
it  is  advisable  to  have  the  arrow  pass 
completely  through  the  animal. 

There  is  no  question  that  maximum 
initial  damage  is  done  if  the  arrow 
does  go  through  the  target.  However, 
the  immediate  reaction  of  an  animal 
when  hit  is  to  move  away  as  fast  as 
possible.  A broadhead,  by  its  very 
nature,  will  continue  to  inflict  damage 
if  it  is  still  within  the  body  of  the 
animal. 

Usually  the  animal  will  not  make 
any  attempt  to  withdraw  the  shaft 
until  after  the  initial  flight  and  it  has 
quieted  down  sufficiently  to  take 
stock  of  the  damage  to  itself. 

I have  found  the  shaft  broken  in 
several  pieces  within  the  body  of  a 
deer  after  its  initial  flight.  In  one  ex- 
treme example,  an  arrow  went  through 
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the  heart  of  a buck  which  ran  150 
yards  before  dying  in  its  death  flight. 
The  shot  was  from  the  front  and  chest 
muscles  had  literally  shattered  the 
shaft  after  it  entered  the  animal’s 
body.  A broadhead  which  fatally 
wounded  a large  doe,  shot  high  in  the 
chest  just  behind  the  shoulder,  had 
worked  its  way  back  into  the  paunch 
before  the  deer  died  on  its  feet.  In 
each  of  these  instances,  there  is  every 
good  reason  to  believe  that  arrow  ac- 
tion after  the  hit  helped  hasten  death. 

This  still  leaves  the  question  open 
as  to  whether  a complete  pass-through 
or  partial  penetration  of  a broadhead 
1 is  the  more  desirable.  We  are  talking 
here,  of  course,  about  a fatal  hit— 
which  is  always  the  aim  of  any  sports- 
1 man. 

1 Regardless  of  what  hunting  head 
1 you  use  for  big  game,  there  is  one 

■ thing  which  no  one  can  dispute.  Your 
i arrowhead  should  be  as  sharp  as  it  is 

■ possible  to  make  it  without  weaken- 


i 


THE  HEADS  HERE  are  some  the  author 
considers  to  be  questionable  from  a hu- 
mane standpoint.  The  barbed  type  at  the 
bottom,  he  believes,  should  be  outlawed. 

ing  the  metal  or  removing  the  temper. 
We  want  the  arrow  to  do  the  very 
best  job  possible  when  the  big  mo- 
ment comes. 


0 

I- 

1 

Leave  Wildlife  Alone  — Don't  Take  Them  Home 

11  With  the  arrival  of  the  fawning  season  in  Pennsylvania,  Game  Commission 
officials  request  that  the  public  leave  baby  deer  and  other  wilderness  young- 
'j  sters  in  the  woods. 

jj  “Naturenapping,”  as  it  is  called,  is  a common  practice  in  Pennsylvania 
during  late  spring  and  summer.  Uninformed  children  and  adults,  too,  discover 
,e  young  creatures  alone  in  the  woods  and  innocently  assume  they  are  lost  or 
abandoned  by  their  parents.  This  is  not  the  case.  Frightened  by  human  dis- 
turbances, parents  of  these  youngsters  are  only  a short  distance  away  and  will 
].e  resume  care  of  their  offspring  as  soon  as  they  are  left  alone, 
jft  Human  sympathies  prey  particularly  on  fawn  deer.  Annually,  District  Game 
ias  Protectors  are  plagued  with  “orphaned”  fawns  who  would  have  lived  normal 
jie  lives  had  they  been  left  in  the  woods.  Most  adopted  wild  creatures  live  only 
a short  time  under  human  care. 

in  “Please  leave  young  wild  animals  in  the  fields  and  woods,”  pleads  Game 
a Commission  Deputy  Executive  Director  Glenn  L.  Bowers.  “In  addition  to  the 
efr  cruelty  of  taking  them  from  their  natural  haunts,  it  is  unlawful,”  cited  the 
$ Commission  executive. 
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By  John  F.  Clark 

A FINE  rifle  or  shotgun  deserves  a 
lot  of  care.  This  gun  case  will  help 
keep  your  firearms  clean  and  free 
from  scratches  in  storage  or  while 
transporting  to  and  from  hunting  trips. 

Choice  of  material  is  up  to  you: 
white  pine,  walnut,  maple  or  plywood 
(I"  thick).  The  dimensions  for  this 
case  are  only  suggested,  because  of 
the  varied  dimensions  of  different 
firearms.  If  you  want  dimensions  for 
your  own  firearm,  proceed  as  follows: 
Part  4 (on  the  “parts  required” 
drawing)  is  the  key  piece.  Get  a piece 
of  board  that  is  somewhat  larger  than 
your  firearm.  Lay  your  weapon  on 
the  board  and  trace  around  it  (as  in 
“step  B”  of  the  Assembly  drawing). 
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Cut  the  board  down  so  there  is  about 
an  inch  of  clearance  around  the  edges. 
The  rest  of  the  pieces  are  built  around 
Part  4. 

Pieces  required  for  the  case  shown 
(This  case  was  designed  for  a Model 
54  Winchester  and  can  be  used  for 
similar  type  weapons ) : 

LID 

1— r  x 8"  x 48" 1 Req. 

2—  %"  x 1%"  x 48"  2 Req. 

3— r  x Vie,"  x 7/4"  .......  2 Req. 

FILLER 

4— %"  x 5 %"  x 45%"  1 Req. 

5— K"  x 2"  x 468"  ..  (Hardboard)  2 Req. 

6—  X"  x 2"  x 5 7s"  ....  (Hardboard)  2 Req. 

CASE 

7—  r X 2 Ye"  X 7M"  ...  2 Req. 

GAME  NEWS 


PARTS  REQUIRED 


ASSEMBLY 
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8- r  X 8"  x 48"  1 Req. 

9- 1"  x 23k"  x 48" 2 Req. 


Carrying  handle 
Hinges 

Piece  of  felt  for  lining 
Wood  screws— ( 1"— No.  8) 

Glue 

Varnish 

ASSEMBLY 

After  all  the  parts  are  cut  to  size, 
proceed  as  follows: 

STEP  A— The  lid  and  case  are  as- 
sembled in  the  same  way,  with  screws 
and  glue.  Countersink  the  screws  as 
shown  in  the  small  sketch. 

STEP  B— Trace  the  outline  of  the 
weapon  on  the  board.  Make  it  slightly 
oversize  to  allow  for  the  thickness  of 
the  felt  lining. 

STEP  C— With  carving  tools,  rasps 
and  sandpaper— inlet  the  pattern.  Lay 
the  weapon  in  place  frequently  to 
check  for  fit. 

STEP  D — Attach  the  hardboard 
pieces  with  hardboard  nails. 

STEP  E— Cut  the  felt  liner  to  size 
and  glue  in  place.  The  felt  should 
stretch  enough  to  fill  the  inletted  part. 
However,  if  it  does  not,  cut  a slit  in 
it  and  fill  in  with  scrap  pieces  cut  to 
size.  Lay  the  weapon  in  place  till  the 
glue  dries.  This  will  give  you  a custom 
fit. 

STEP  F— Apply  glue  to  the  bottom 
of  the  filler  and  the  case.  Glue  the 
filler  in  place. 

STEP  G— Glue  felt  to  the  lid.  Cut 
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out  several  pieces  of  sponge  rubber 
and  glue  them  to  the  lid.  (Cut  out 
small  portions  of  the  felt  so  the  sponge 
rubber  is  glued  directly  to  the  wood. ) 
These  pads  hold  the  weapon  in  place. 
Next  place  the  lid  in  position  on  the 
case  and  give  the  whole  thing  a thor- 
ough sanding.  (Round  off  the  edges 
and  sand  the  lid  to  fit  flush  with  the 
case. ) 

Attach  the  hinges,  handle  and 
catches.  After  they’ve  been  positioned, 
remove  them  and  give  the  case  2 or 
3 coats  of  varnish,  sanding  lightly  be- 
tween coats  with  fine  sandpaper  or 
steel  wool.  After  the  final  coat  has 
dried,  reattach  the  hardware.  To  give 
it  added  shine,  apply  a coat  of  good 
furniture  polish  and  buff. 


Ansivers  to  Questions  on  Page  17 

1.  No,  they  eat  lots  of  small  in- 
sects. 

2.  By  holding  them  between  their 
feet  and  whacking  them  with 
their  bills. 

3.  Yes.  They  sometimes  jab  at 
the  face  of  their  captors. 

4.  Yes — small  bills  but  enormous 
mouths. 

5.  Each  mandible  has  rows  of 
toothlike  projections. 

6.  The  evening  grosbeak. 

7.  Yes. 

8.  To  increase  the  spread  of  their 
insect-catching  mouths  and 
prevent  the  escape  of  prey. 


Enjoying  Life  as  a Sportsman's  Wife 

Here  is  a book  for  the  gentler  sex  who  are  married  to,  are  thinking  about 
marrying,  or  who  someday  might  find  themselves  surprised  and  slightly  con- 
fused by  being  married  to  a hunter  or  a fisherman.  In  a series  of  light,  prac- 
tical, and  information-packed  chapters,  author  Jean  C.  Vermes  tells  every 
lady  all  there  is  to  know  about  men  who  hunt  and  fish,  what  they  get  from 
an  outdoor  life,  how  “his”  outdoor  fife  can  benefit  you,  the  sportsman  and 
conservation,  hunting  and  angling  terminology  and  techniques,  game  cookery, 
outdoor  books,  and  other  useful  materials.  For  the  women  this  book  should 
be  fun— and  instructive.  192  pages.  Published  by  the  Stackpole  Company, 
Cameron  and  Kelker  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105.  Price  $4.95. 
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THE  MODERN  rifle  scope  has  done  more  to  improve  hunter  marksmanship  than 
any  other  single  innovation.  Use  of  a telescope  adds  many  more  years  of  outdoor 
pleasure  for  older  hunters. 


The  Scope  Dilemma 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  the  Author 


CHILLED  by  a steady  winter  wind, 
the  hunter  numbly  pushed  up  his 
coat  sleeve  and  checked  his  watch. 
The  Pennsylvania  buck  season  would 
be  over  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes, 
and,  with  the  gathering  shadows  clos- 
ing in  on  him  and  spurts  of  new  snow 
swirling  through  the  air,  it  looked  to 
him  as  if  another  season  would  pass 
without  his  getting  a buck.  Deter- 
mined to  stay  on  watch  to  the  last 
minute,  he  fought  back  the  chagrin 
that  filled  his  mind  as  he  thought  back 
over  the  twelve  years  he  had  hunted 
and  had  never  shot  a deer.  During 
those  hunting  seasons  of  the  past  he 
had  seen  many  deer,  and  once  when  a 
buck  did  appear,  his  borrowed  rifle 
failed  to  fire.  But  his  most  painful 
memories  were  of  the  two  times  he 
had  let  deer  pass  only  to  find  out 
later  that  each  had  been  legal  game. 
Disgustedly  he  flipped  a cigarette  into 
the  snow  and  reached  for  his  rifle. 
Then  he  saw  it— a dark  form  gliding 
through  a wooded  tract  less  than  100 


yards  away.  Straining  his  eyes 
made  a desperate  attempt  to 
out  whether  it  was  a legal  deer, 
through  the  haze  and  flying  snow 
was  impossible  for  him  to  be  certain 
Suddenly  he  remembered  his  scope 
How  foolish  it  was  of  him  not  to  have  is 
thought  of  it,  but  this  was  the  first  J 
season  he  had  ever  used  one.  Drop -j 
ping  into  a sitting  position,  he  easily  j 
picked  up  the  moving  deer  and  im-jj 
mediately  saw  it  had  a rack.  Pushing!  j 
the  scope  ahead  of  the  buck,  he  found 
an  adequate  opening,  and,  as  the  buck;  j 
entered  it,  the  post  reticule  swept  j 
slowly  across  its  shoulder  as  he  pulled  ta 
the  trigger.  The  buck  stumbled  and  t] 
pitched  forward  as  the  hunter  stared  t 
with  open  mouth  at  his  first  kill.  A ; 
minute  later,  shaking  with  excitement,  j 
he  stood  proudly  beside  a fallen  buck  > 
that  would  have  passed  by  him  if  heij 
had  not  had  the  scope. 

Of  all  the  modern  devices  that  arej|t 
available  to  the  hunter  today,  the  rifle  j 
scope  seems  to  be  the  most  misunder-!]. 
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stood  item  of  them  all.  In  spite  of  all 
the  advantages  the  scope  offers,  to 
many  it  is  still  something  they  want 
nothing  to  do  with.  Their  reasons  for 
not  wanting  a scope  vary,  but  the 
most  common  one  is  the  fear  of  not 
being  able  to  see  through  it  when 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  shoot. 
For  this  reason  alone,  they  try  to  pro- 
tect themselves  by  using  a variety  of 
flip  and  swing  mounts.  Actually  for 
the  very  few  hunters  who  lost  a deer 
because  of  a scope  problem,  there  are 
hundreds  more  who  might  have  had 
the  thrill  of  mailing  in  their  big  game 
card  if  a scope  had  been  a part  of 
their  outfit. 

The  advent  of  the  rifle  scope  has 
been  the  largest  contribution  to  the 
average  shooter  during  the  past  one 
hundred  years.  There  have  been  many 
changes  and  innovations  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  firearms;  each  one  has 
probably  added  some  benefit  to  the 
overall  picture,  but  the  scope  made 
its  contribution  directly  to  the  shooter. 
This  is  why  it  overshadows  all  other 
improvements.  The  scope  does  noth- 
ing more  than  allow  the  shooter  to 
see  exactly  what  he  is  aiming  at,  and, 
with  only  a single  reticule  to  contend 
with,  he  can  quickly  place  his  bullet 
in  a very  small  area.  In  fact  the  scope 
is  faster  than  open  sights  since  with 
them  two  devices  must  be  aligned  and 
then  placed  on  the  target.  The  rear 
sight  is  out  of  focus  with  the  eye,  or, 
if  you  concentrate  on  the  rear  sight, 
the  front  sight  will  be  out  of  focus. 
This  more  or  less  requires  the  shooter 
to  shift  his  eye  quickly  from  one  to 
the  other  while  aligning  them  with  his 
target.  The  receiver  or  “peep”  sight 
eliminates  some  of  this  problem,  but  it 
still  requires  the  alignment  of  several 
points.  Another  benefit  the  scope  offers 
is  its  ability  to  have  the  reticule  ap- 
pear to  be  on  the  target.  Because  the 
reticule  and  the  target  are  on  the  same 
optical  plane,  the  hunter  needs  only 
to  find  his  game  in  the  field  of  view, 
and  there,  in  the  same  focus  and  ap- 
pearing at  the  same  distance,  is  the 


A GOOD  SCOPE  on  a rigid  mount  is  a 
hard  combination  to  beat.  A solid  mount 
is  much  more  reliable  than  the  swivel  or 
swing  type.  Moving  parts  on  a telescope 
mount  usually  mean  trouble. 

reticule  showing  exactly  where  the 
bullet  will  strike.  Along  with  this  ad- 
vantage, the  scope’s  focusing  eyepiece 
corrects  the  problem  of  near  or  far- 
sightedness. To  the  person  whose  eyes 
are  growing  dim,  the  scope  offers  a 
clearer  picture  of  his  game  than  he 
could  ever  have  with  the  naked  eye. 
Instead  of  considering  some  new  form 
of  recreation  as  the  years  roll  on,  get 
a scope  and  you’ll  be  astonished  at 
how  well  you  can  see  to  shoot. 

Possibly  the  scope’s  greatest  fringe 
benefit  is  its  safety  factor.  The  big 
circle  of  view  permits  the  shooter  to 
see  around  his  target  and  lets  him 
observe  his  game  without  any  strain 
on  his  part.  There  will  be  no  more 
guesswork  as  to  what  the  object  is  he 
is  watching,  and,  with  only  a moment’s 
concentration,  the  shooter  can  ascer- 
tain whether  his  target  is  legal  game. 

Today’s  shooters  are  fortunate  in 

the 

^ SHOOTER’S 
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A CRADLE  for  holding  scopes  is  a useful 
gun  hobbyist's  accessory  for  checking 
parallax  and  cross  hair  alignment. 


having  a plentiful  supply  of  scopes  to 
choose  from  in  a range  of  prices  that 
makes  them  available  to  all.  To  the 
man  who  has  never  used  a scope,  it 
may  seem  a waste  of  money  to  invest 
too  much  in  one  when  they  all  seem 
the  same.  In  fact,  some  of  the  cheaper 
scopes  seemingly  offer  as  much  visi- 
bility as  the  more  expensive  ones. 
However,  this,  along  with  a low  price, 
is  not  the  only  thing  to  consider  when 
thinking  of  purchasing  one.  The  re- 
quirements for  making  a high  quality 
scope  are  many;  the  standards  are 
high,  and  many  of  the  low  priced 
imported  scopes  cannot  be  expected 
to  give  the  shooter  the  results  or  the 
long  life  that  can  be  received  from  a 
better  grade. 

With  all  the  delicate  preciseness 
that  goes  into  a quality  scope,  it  must 
be  able  to  retain  its  exactness  even 
under  severe  conditions.  Considering 
this,  the  manufacturer  is  faced  with 
the  problem  of  not  only  putting  out 
a precise  instrument,  but  one  that  will 
endure  the  test  of  time  and  use.  A 
renowned  scope  maker  once  told  me 
that  fine  optics  were  of  little  value  in 
a poorly  constructed  tube.  His  con- 
tention was  that  unless  strength  was 
built  into  the  scope,  it  would  serve  no 


practical  purpose  to  the  shooter.  At  a 1 
shooting  match,  he  once  removed  his  1 
target  scope  and  tacked  up  severa!  > 
targets  using  the  scope  as  a hammer 
This  brought  shudders  from  those  £ 
watching  even  though  the  tacks  went; » 
into  soft  wood,  but  it  undoubtedly  did| £l 
prove  he  manufactured  a durable  as 
well  as  a precision  product. 

Of  all  the  technical  improvements 
made  in  the  manufacturing  of  optical 
equipment,  the  “anti-reflection  coat-  1 
ing”  is  the  most  significant  and  alsc 
the  most  complex.  Prior  to  this  dis- 
covery, the  users  of  optical  equipment  1 
were  harassed  by  poor  contrast  and’ « 
“graying”  of  the  image.  In  order  foi 
a scope  to  have  a bright  image,  ii 
must  have  good  light  transmission . U 
which  simply  means  that  most  of  the!  i 
light  entering  the  scope  must  emerge.  1 
Scope  manufacturers  claim  that  each  0 
air  to  glass  surface  absorbs  about  five  i 
percent  of  light,  so,  if  a scope  has  ten  ! 
air  to  glass  surfaces  in  it,  only  about;  t 
one-half  of  the  total  light  will  be  trans-  1 
mitted  through  the  scope.  Along  with  t 
this  absorption  of  light  is  the  problem 
of  reflection.  This  internal  problem  is  1 
caused  by  light  reflecting  back  and 
forth  a number  of  times  from  the  vari- 
ous surfaces  in  the  scope,  and  this  is 
what  “grays”  or  dulls  the  image  and 
prevents  sharp  contrast.  The  anti-) 
reflection  or  “coating”  of  the  lenses 
permits  nearly  all  the  light  to  pass  1 
through  the  scope  and  practically  pre-  i 
vents  light  reflection.  With  more  light; 
and  less  reflection,  the  image  is  cleai 
and  bright.  As  stated,  the  coating  ol 
the  lens  is  a most  complex  optical  ac-  t 
complishment.  Its  application  consists « 
of  a molecular  bombardment  of  mag-  i 
nesium  fluoride  about  one-quartei  . 
wave  length  of  light  (nearly  six-mil-  1 
lionths  of  an  inch)  thick.  This  oper- 
ation is  performed  under  the  most 
rigid  technical  requirements.  Usually 
a coated  lens  appears  blue  or  some  i 
shade  of  purple,  but  looking  in  eithei  - 
end  of  a scope  and  seeing  one  of  these 
colors  is  no  guarantee  that  your  scope  ; 
has  coated  lens.  In  order  to  provide 
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the  highest  amount  of  light  trans- 
mission and  to  prevent  the  greatest 
amount  of  light  reflection,  EVERY  air 
to  glass  surface  must  be  properly 
coated.  In  some  of  the  inexpensive 
models,  only  the  external  lens  are 
coated,  and  this  gives  the  shooter  little 
or  nothing  in  the  way  of  benefits  from 
this  process. 

“Eye  relief,”  the  distance  from  the 
back  scope  lens  to  the  eye,  is  often 
misunderstood  and  one  of  the  least 
appreciated  factors  by  the  users  of 
scopes  in  general.  First,  to  obtain  the 
maximum  benefit  from  your  scope,  it 
must  be  placed  precisely  on  the  rifle 
for  YOU.  There  should  be  no  pulling 
back  or  cramming  forward  in  order  to 
get  a full  picture  in  the  scope.  It 
should  be  placed  on  the  rifle  in  such 
a position  that  immediately  and  with- 
out any  strain  or  stress  it  will  receive  a 
full  circle  of  light.  This  may  require  a 
gunsmith’s  adjusting  your  scope  sev- 
eral times  until  you  find  that  it  is  just 
right  for  you  and  you  alone.  A scope 
cannot  have  a large  amount  of  leeway 
in  the  eye  relief  such  as  3 to  5 inches. 
The  range  of  movement  in  any  scope 
cannot  be  more  than  one  inch  before 
you  begin  to  lose  the  full  picture.  If 
your  scope  shows  a full  picture  begin- 
ning at  3 inches,  it  might  be  possible 
to  move  your  eye  back  about  another 
inch  before  the  full  circle  of  light  be- 
gins to  shrink.  This  points  out  how 
important  it  is  that  the  scope  be 
mounted  for  just  one  person.  Focus- 
ing your  scope  is  not  a complicated 
matter,  but  it  is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant one  and  must  be  done  by  the 
owner.  To  adjust  the  focus  correctly, 
place  the  gun  on  sandbags  or  in  a vise 
and  aim  the  scope  at  some  object 
about  fifty  yards  away.  Turn  the  “eye- 
piece” as  though  you  were  going  to 
remove  it  and  until  the  cross  hairs  be- 
come dim  and  hazy.  Stop  at  this  point 
and  screw  the  eyepiece  clockwise 
until  you  can  see  the  target  clearly. 
Raise  the  eye  quickly  from  the  scope 
K and  look  at  the  object,  and,  if  it  takes 
|i  a second  or  so  for  the  eyes  to  adjust 


to  the  object,  the  scope  will  not  yet 
be  focused.  Continue  turning  the  eye- 
piece in  while  checking  it  every  turn 
or  so  until  you  can  see  the  object  as 
quickly  and  clearly  when  you  raise 
your  eyes  as  you  do  while  looking 
through  the  scope.  A secondary 
method  not  considered  as  exact  is  to 
back  off  the  eyepiece  until  the  scope 
is  blurred,  and  then  point  the  scope 
toward  the  sky  and  turn  the  eyepiece 


AFTER  SCOPE  is  properly  adjusted  to 
your  eyesight,  make  sure  screw  lock  ring 
is  snug.  Scope  should  never  need  ad- 
justing again,  unless  another  shooter  uses 
the  rifle. 

in  until  the  cross  hairs  become  very 
black  and  distinct.  Do  not  turn  any 
farther  in  either  case  since  it  is  not 
necessary,  and  be  certain  to  turn  the 
locking  ring  tightly  against  the  eye 
piece  immediately  after  you  are  satis- 
fied the  scope  is  in  focus.  This  has  to 
be  done  just  once  for  each  user  of  a 
scope  and  if  done  properly,  the  scope 
will  always  be  in  focus  for  that  user. 

Much  ado  is  made  over  parallax, 
and  many  shooters  blame  their  failures 
on  this  optical  deficiency  without 
really  understanding  much  about  it. 
For  one  thing,  it  should  get  little 
attention  from  the  owners  of  big  game 
scopes  since  most  of  them  are  parallax 
corrected  for  distances  of  about  100 
yards.  Target  scopes  and  varmint  type 
scopes  have  parallax  adjustments  on 
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VARMINT  HUNTING  scope  with  external 
adjustments  is  a fine,  precise  instrument. 
While  finely  made  it  will  also  stand  a 
great  deal  of  hard  use. 

them.  Parallax  is  something  that  is  in 
every  scope  and  yet  at  one  range  in 
every  scope  there  is  none.  Parallax  is 
the  apparent  movement  of  the  target 
in  respect  to  the  reticule  in  the  scope. 
You  can  understand  this  better  by 
placing  the  rifle  on  sandbags  and  put- 
ting the  cross  hairs  on  the  target.  With- 
out touching  the  rifle,  look  at  the  tar- 
get through  the  scope  and  then  move 
your  head  up  and  down  or  left  and 
right  as  far  as  possible.  You  will  prob- 
ably see  the  target  moving  along  with 
your  eye.  To  the  big  game  hunter 
with  a quality  scope,  it  is  really  not 
important. 

The  type  of  reticule  is  a matter  of 
opinion,  but  some  have  a better  ad- 
vantage in  certain  situations  than 
others.  Hunters  in  heavily  wooded 
areas  might  find  a post  reticule  more 
suitable  since  it  can  readily  be  seen 
without  too  much  effort.  The  cross  hair 
is  the  most  common  and  will  serve  in 
any  situation.  The  cross  hair  with  a 
one-inch  dot  in  its  center  gives  the 
large  game  hunter  a quicker  center 
than  any  other  reticule.  The  chuck 
hunter  with  the  big  power  scopes  will 
find  the  cross  hairs  with  a M"  dot  a 
good  combination. 

Mounts  are  another  matter  of  per- 


sonal likes  and  dislikes.  Many  hunters 
prefer  the  swing  mount  so  they  can 
use  their  open  sights  in  bad  weather 
or  for  quick  brush  shots.  These  mounts 
are  sold  with  the  guarantee  to  return 
to  center  every  time.  This  is  highly 
unlikely  since  even  the  smallest  move- 
ment of  the  focusing  knobs  or  any 
screw  on  the  scope  will  change  the 
point  of  impact,  and,  with  only  snap 
tension  clips  holding  the  scope,  com- 
ing back  to  center  is  questionable.  Per- 
haps the  deer  or  bear  hunter  with  a 
large  target  area  can  use  them,  but 
the  chuck  or  target  shooter  who  needs 
real  precision  will  be  dissatisfied  with 
them.  Actually  the  scope  is  no  better 
than  its  mounts.  The  recoil  of  a large 
caliber  rifle  or  a hi-powered  chuck 
rifle  is  sometimes  severe,  and,  to  ob- 
tain the  best  results,  you  should  en- 
deavor to  mount  your  scope  as  se- 
curely to  the  rifle  action  as  possible. 

The  making  of  a quality  scope  is 
truly  a work  of  skill,  and  to  discuss  all 
the  important  features  would  require 
the  writing  of  a book.  For  one  thing, 
the  acquiring  of  a scope  is  not  just 
another  purchase  but  really  an  invest- 
ment for  a long  period  of  time.  The 
life  of  a good  scope  is  indefinite;  it 
will  give  years  of  unerring  precise- 
ness if  given  reasonable  care.  The 
initial  cost  of  a scope  is  not  important 
but  the  life  of  a scope  is.  The  big 
Unertl  Ultra  Varmint  shown  in  the 
picture  shows  many  signs  of  wear  and 
hard  use,  but  it  retains  the  same  ex- 
actness today  that  it  had  the  first  time 
its  beauty  was  revealed  twelve  years 
ago.  It  seems  unreasonable  that  any 
shooter  would  consider  less  than  the 
best  he  can  afford. 


Letters . . . 

Preventing  Conservation? 

Our  class  is  studying  about  “Conser- 
vation.” Could  you  tell  us  what  you 
are  doing  to  prevent  this? 

Dave 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.  O.  Box  1567 

South  Office  Building,  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 

M.  J.  GOLDEN  Executive  Director 

GLENN  L.  BOWERS  Deputy  Executive  Director 

JOHN  M.  SMITH  Comptroller 

Division  of  Administration 

ROBERT  S.  LICHTENBERGER  Chief 


HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS  ... 

Division  of  Research 

Chief 

C.  C.  FREEBURN  

Division  of  Land  Management 

Chief 

THOS.  F.  BELL 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

Chief 

JOHN  B.  SEDAN!  ......  ... 

Division  of  Minerals 

Chief 

RALPH  E.  BRITT  

Division  of  Propagation 

Chief 

Division  of  Information  and  Education 

ROY  W.  TREXT.ER  

Chief 

FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION- 

-Lester  E.  Sheaffer,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd., 

Franklin. 

Phone:  432-5610 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier. 

Phone:  238-9523  or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Raymond  H.  Morningstar,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  216,  Avis. 
Phone:  Avis  753-3404 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— William  A.  Hodge,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Huntingdon. 
Phone:  643-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION— Norbert  J.  Molski,  Supervisor,  Box  218,  Dallas. 

Phone:  675-1122  or  675-1123 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION-Temple  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading. 

Phone:  926-6071 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM— Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville.  Phone: 
287-2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM— Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs. 
Phone:  5482 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM— Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville. 
Phone:  Loyalsock  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM— Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route, 
Williamsport.  Phone:  Loyalsock  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM— Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant.  Phone: 
New  Bethlehem— BRoadway  5-7640 

STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL' FARM-Henry  R.  Pratt,  Game  Propagator  R.  D.  4,  Mead- 
ville.  Phone:  Conneaut  Lake  3755 

HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard.  Phone:  Bellefonte— ELgin  5-6171 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION— Donald  E.  Miller,  Superintendent,  R.  D. 
1,  Brockway.  Phone:  265-6978 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  LAWS 
PERTAINING  TO  HUNTER  SAFETY 

IT  IS  UNLAWFUL: 

1.  For  any  juvenile  under  the  age  of  12  years  to  purchase  a hunting  license 
or  under  16  years  to  purchase  a hunting  license  without  written  consent 
of  parent  or  guardian. 

2.  For  a licensed  hunter  between  the  ages  of  12-14  to  hunt  unaccompanied 
hy  parent  or  guardian. 

3.  For  a licensed  hunter  between  the  ages  of  14-16  to  hunt  unaccompanied 
by  someone  21  years  or  older. 

4.  To  hunt  or  discharge  firearms  or  other  deadly  weapons  within  150  yards  of 
occupied  buildings  without  advance  permission  of  owner  or  occupant. 

5.  For  any  person  to  shoot  at  any  wild  bird  or  wild  animal  while  it  is  on  a 
public  highway,  or  a highway  open  to  the  use  or  used  by  the  public. 

6.  To  shoot  across  a public  highway  open  to  use  or  used  by  the  public, 
while  hunting,  unless  the  line  of  fire  is  high  enough  to  preclude  any 
danger  to  the  users  thereof. 

7.  To  hunt  for  small  game  in  a party  of  more  than  five  persons. 

8.  To  hunt  for  deer  in  a party  of  more  than  25  persons. 

9.  To  carry  a loaded  rifle  or  shotgun  in  a vehicle. 

10.  To  hunt  while  intoxicated. 

11.  To  shoot  at  random  or  shoot  at  a target  unless  properly  constructed  within 
200  yards  of  camp  or  headquarters  during  big  game  season. 

12.  To  use  an  automatic  or  semi-automatic  rifle  to  hunt  for  any  wild  bird  or 
wild  animal. 

13.  To  use  a magazine  shotgun  to  hunt  for  any  bird  or  animal  other  than 
big  game  unless  it  has  been  limited  by  a plug  to  a three-shell  capacity  in 
magazine,  and  chamber  combined. 

14.  To  shoot  at  game  not  plainly  visible. 

IN  ADDITION: 

1.  The  Commission  may  prescribe  the  type  of  firearms  or  bow  and  arrow 
and  the  type  of  ammunition  to  be  used  in  any  designated  area  of  the. 
Commonwealth  in  the  interest  of  public  safety. 

2.  Any  individual  involved  in  a hunting  accident  must  complete  a hunting 
accident  report  within  72  hours. 
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COVER:  One  of  Pennsylvania’s  most  common  night  prowlers  j|». 
is  the  raccoon.  A clever  critter,  this  little  bearlike  creature  1 
can  be  fierce  and  troublesome.  A Game  Manager’s  worry,  the  Jj 
raccoon  is  responsible  for  the  majority  of  the  duck  nests 
destroyed  and  many  other  game  birds  as  well.  He  even  is  a {ft 
threat  to  eagle  nests  and  other  birds  of  prey.  The  object  of  l 
many  a fine  hunt,  the  “coon”  is  legal  game  year  around  ex- 
cept  on  Sunday.  Our  cover  painting  will  appear  as  an  illus-  I of 
tration  in  the  forthcoming  Rand  McNally  book,  “Animals  of 
North  America,”  to  be  published  in  January. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Still  Number  One 


A RECENT  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  report  on  hunting  license  sales 
showed  Pennsylvania  still  the  nation’s  leader. 

Although  our  state  has  always  been  one  of  the  top  license-selling  states, 
leading  the  nation  last  year  was  of  particular  interest. 

It  is  even  ironic  that  Pennsylvania  remained  in  top  position  during  the 
1963-64  license  year.  That  was  the  year  when  opponents  of  the  increase  in 
our  license  fee  predicted  disaster.  A drought  postponed  the  opening  of  small 
game  season  which  further  threatened  the  sale  of  hunting  licenses.  In  spite 
of  all  this  we  were  still  number  one. 

It  is  true  that  Pennsylvania  hunting  license  sales  did  drop  over  a hundred 
thousand  but  the  862,000  we  did  sell  were  more  than  enough  to  put  us  20,000 
ahead  of  Michigan  which  was  in  second  place. 

The  1964-65  hunting  license  year  does  not  end  until  next  month,  but  early 
reports  indicate  a recovery  of  losses  suffered  last  year  due  to  the  increase 
in  fee  and  the  drought. 

Anyone  who  has  had  an  opportunity  to  compare  Pennsylvania’s  hunting 
potential  with  other  leading  states  should  not  be  surprised  that  we  remain 
number  one.  Pennsylvania  is  unique  in  its  balance  between  industrial  develop- 
ment and  outdoor  recreation  facilities. 

This  state’s  strategic  location  in  the  Atlantic  States  and  between  the  New 
York  and  Chicago  population  centers  makes  it  an  eastern  diamond  in  the  rough. 

In  spite  of  the  tremendous  gunning  pressure  from  our  million  hunters 
(including  landowners  who  need  not  buy  licenses),  Pennsylvania’s  varied 
habitats  continue  to  produce  an  annual  game  crop  sufficient  to  provide  millions 
of  days  of  wholesome  outdoor  recreation. 

In  recent  years,  most  states  have  experienced  a decline  in  hunting  license 
sales.  It  is  indeed  a feather  in  Pennsylvania  hunting  caps  that  this  state  has 
maintained  public  interest  in  the  sport.  Not  only  are  Pennsylvanians  support- 
ing our  hunting  program,  but  more  than  40,000  nonresidents  join 
us  annually  to  harvest  our  game  crops. 

In  his  address  to  commemorate  the  millionth  acre  of  State  Game 
Lands  in  June,  Governor  William  W.  Scranton  said,  “In  spite  of 
Pennsylvania’s  gigantic  industrial  and  urban  progress,  we  remain  a 
hallmark  of  wilderness  beauty,  brimming  over  each  fall  with  the  lush 
bounty  of  the  land.” 

The  fact  that  we  continue  to  be  the  nation’s  top  hunting  state  will 
not  provoke  over-confidence  in  present  policies  nor  conceit  from  past 
accomplishments.  More  than  ever,  the  Commission  is  aware  of  the 
great  challenges  this  era  of  ballooning  urbanization  presents.  Never 
before  has  this  agency  been  more  concerned  about  the  threats 
of  unreasonable  firearms  legislation,  pesticides,  increased  gunning 
pressure,  posted  land  and  rising  costs  of  land  and  management. 

Be  assured  that  this  Game  Commission  will  not  allow  its  place 
as  the  leader  among  states  destroy  its  initiative.  To  the  contrary, 
this  fact  should  provide  the  impetus 

!to  even  greater  accomplishments  in 
game  management  and  outdoor  recre- 
ation.— G.H.H. 
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SHOES 

By  NED  SMITH 


The  Woods  at  Night 


CAMPERS  in  faraway  places  are 
inescapably  aware  of  the  World 
of  Night.  Even  in  their  sleeping  bags 
they  are  not  out  of  hearing  of  the 
snapping  twig  or  rustling  leaf  just  be- 
yond the  fire’s  light,  or  the  whinny  of 
j a loon  down  the  lake. 

Closer  to  home,  we  hurry  out  of  the 
woods  while  the  sun  is  still  high  to  eat 
supper  at  the  scheduled  hour  and  sur- 
round ourselves  with  artificial  sights 
and  sounds.  For  all  we  know,  life  in 
the  out-of-doors  might  stand  still  from 
sunset  till  dawn. 

But  it  doesn’t,  for  nature  has  a 
night  shift  that’s  eager  to  begin.  For 
years  I’ve  been  used  to  staying  in  the 
woods  as  long  as  time  permitted,  just 
to  see  what  goes  on  after  the  sun  goes 
down.  Of  course,  nosing  around  after 
\ dark  contributes  nothing  to  one’s  repu- 
tation for  mental  stability,  that’s  true. 
But  it’s  fun,  and  I heartily  recommend 
' it. 

Sometimes  you  can  see  what’s  going 
on— in  bright  moonlight  or  with  the 
judicious  use  of  a flashlight.  Much  of 
the  time  you  can  merely  hear  the  ac- 
tivity, and  must  identify  the  partici- 
pants and  their  actions  on  the  basis 
of  what  you  hear.  It’s  surprising  how 
much  you  can  learn,  and  surprising, 
too,  how  well  you  can  get  around  in 
the  darkness  by  sticking  close  to  trails 
or  familiar  ground. 


Get  started  before  dark  so  your  eyes 
can  gradually  adjust  to  the  fading 
light,  and  to  enjoy  the  period  of  con- 
centrated activity  between  sunset  and 
nightfall.  Squirrels  hurry  about  their 
business,  deer  begin  feeding  in  earn- 
est, and  birds  that  haven’t  sung  a 
note  in  the  heat  of  the  day  now  feel 
moved  to  vocalize.  The  wood  thrush 
and  hermit  thrush  now  sing  their  most 
mellow  best,  while  the  towhee  and 
ovenbird  fill  the  air  with  sincere,  but 
less  inspiring,  notes. 

There  is  background  music,  too,  an 
insect  chorus  of  evenly  spaced,  buzzy 
stridulations.  Most  of  the  time  they 
are  in  unison,  but  they  frequently 
lose  the  beat  and  struggle  along  like 
embarrassed  amateur  musicians  until 
order  is  restored.  You  finally  locate 
one  of  the  singers  on  a leaf  overhead 
—a  snowy  tree  cricket.  Ghostly  pale  in 
the  fading  light,  it  holds  its  delicate 
wings  aloft,  strumming  one  over  the 
other  to  make  the  sound  you  hear. 

One  common  species  of  tree  cricket 
will  tell  you  the  temperature  if  you 
know  the  formula.  Divide  the  number 
of  chirps  per  minute  by  four,  add 
forty,  and  you  have  a close  approxi- 
mation of  the  temperature.  Fahren- 
heit, of  course. 

Suddenly  a whippoorwill  utters  a 
few  tentative,  but  full-voiced,  pro- 
nouncements of  his  name.  He  pauses 
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to  listen,  but  the  dozens  of  his  fellows 
that  replied  in  the  springtime  are  now 
silent,  and  after  a dozen  more  tries  he 
quits.  A flashlight  turned  in  his  direc- 
tion set  his  eyes  afire  with  a strange 
red  light.  Then  with  a flash  of  wings 
he  is  gone. 

Now  the  katydids  in  the  treetops 
are  shouting  their  declarations.  Later 
in  the  summer  when  their  numbers  in- 
crease the  racket  will  drown  out  every 
other  sound. 

In  turkey  country  you  might  hear 
some  of  the  great,  bronze  birds  going 
to  roost,  stiff  pinions  swishing  loudly 
as  they  make  their  way  from  limb  to 
higher  limb.  Ruffed  grouse  stay  up 
later,  and  the  sharp-eyed  observer 
may  spot  them  in  unpaved  woods 
roads  just  before  dark  busily  picking 
up  grit.  Usually  daylight  is  all  but 
gone  when  you  hear  their  wings  reck- 
lessly slapping  against  the  branches 
of  their  roost  trees. 

Off  to  the  right  a twig  breaks  with 
a sharp  snap,  followed  by  the  gentle 
crunch  of  footsteps.  You  know  that 
sound  from  past  experience,  and 
though  its  maker  passes  unseen  in  the 
deepening  gloom  you  know  it  is  a deer 
on  its  way  to  the  fields. 

No  summer  evening  is  complete 
without  the  voice  of  an  owl.  It  could 

A COMMON  night  traveler,  the  deer 
mouse  pauses  during  his  nocturnal  ram- 
blings  to  do  a bit  of  washing. 


be  the  slow  “Who-to-whooo;  whoo- 
whoo”  of  the  great  horned  owl,  but  at 
this  time  of  the  year  more  likely  will  be 
the  barred  owl’s  impatient  “Who-who- 
to-who;  who-who-to-whooah,”  or  the 
tiny  screech  owl’s  tremulous  plaint. 

Moon  Is  Irresistible 

A white  moon  glimmers  through  the 
trees,  and  many  of  the  small  mammals 
find  it  irresistible.  Rabbits,  in  partic- 
ular, revel  in  its  soft  light,  feeding  in 
the  clearings,  and  chasing  each  other 
up  and  down  the  deer  trails.  Mice  re- 
double their  activity.  Big-eyed  deer 
mice  will  often  ignore  the  sudden  in- 
trusion of  a flashlight  beam  and  con- 
tinue to  eat  and  wash  their  faces  as 
though  in  complete  privacy,  jumping 
mice  are  often  mistaken  for  frogs  until 
they  stop  in  the  dazzling  light. 

In  the  wan  glow  of  moonlight  a 
closed-for-the-season  hunting  camp  in 
a clearing  looks  as  haunted  as  an  Eng- 
lish castle.  It  sounds  haunted,  too. 
From  somewhere  in  the  shadows  on 
the  porch  comes  the  sound  of  gnawing 
—slow,  ponderous,  businesslike  gnaw- 
ing. Your  flashlight  proves  the  “ghost” 
to  be  a porcupine  backing  away  from 
a well-chewed  woodbox  lid. 

Sending  him  on  his  way,  you  take  a 
seat  on  the  cabin  porch  to  watch  and 
listen  awhile.  The  katydids  and  tree 
crickets  have  all  but  lulled  you  to  j 
sleep  when  something  thuds  lightly 
against  the  porch  roof!  A few  seconds 
of  silence,  then  more  faint  thuds,  ' 
some  scurrying,  and  birdlike  “tseeps.” 
Carefully  you  lean  out  over  the  steps 
and  watch.  A leaf  falls  from  a nearby 
tree,  a “leaf”  that  swoops  gaily  across 
the  intervening  twenty  feet  and  lands 
on  the  porch  post  behind  you.  As  you 
turn  your  head  for  a better  look  it 
scrambles  up  onto  the  roof,  but  you 
know  it  was  a flying  squirrel.  Your 
flashlight’s  beam  sends  three  of  them 
volplaning  to  nearby  tree  trunks,  but 
no  sooner  have  things  quieted  down 
than  you  can  hear  them  playing  in  the 
trees,  and  occasionally  one  zips  across 
a moonlit  opening. 
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The  path  skirts  a beaver  dam,  and 
you  ease  over  to  an  open  point  to 
watch.  Oftentimes  the  only  sign  of  the 
occupants  will  be  a V-shaped  wake 
that  sets  the  reflections  to  dancing,  or 
the  startling  crash  of  a flat  tail  against 
the  water  if  you  surprise  one  at  close 
range.  But  with  luck  you  may  discern 
old  Chiseltooth  gnawing  bark  from  a 
prostrate  aspen,  or  if  you  are  incred- 
ibly lucky  you  might  witness  one  fell- 
ing a tree.  But  beavers  are  not  always 
the  tireless  workers  they’re  cracked  up 
to  be.  Chances  are  they  are  back  in 
the  shadows  somewhere,  scratching 
and  combing  their  fur  in  stodgy  con- 
tentment. 

But  ponds  attract  other  life.  Bats 
skim  and  dart  above  the  surface, 
catching  insects  and  snatching  a drink 
on  the  wing.  Their  gritty  squeaks  and 
clicks  are  the  audible  parts  of  their 
vocabulary.  In  addition  they  emit  a 
constant  stream  of  notes  pitched  too 
high  for  the  human  ear  to  hear— sonar 
signals  by  which  they  can  both  locate 
their  insect  prey  and  avoid  dangerous 
obstacles. 

Snooping  Coons 

Raccoons  like  to  snoop  around  the 
shores  of  ponds  and  in  the  shallow 
streams  that  feed  them.  They  seem  to 
pay  little  attention  to  what  they  are 
doing,  gazing  around  in  a detached 
way  while  their  remarkably  dexterous 
forepaws  grope,  dig,  and  feel  through 
mud  and  beneath  stones.  The  frog, 
crayfish,  or  water  snake  that  escapes 
those  inquisitive  hands  is  fortunate 
indeed.  Coons,  especially  an  old  fe- 
male and  a brood  of  young,  can  stir 
up  quite  a commotion.  Besides  their 
splashing  there  is  much  conversational 
purring,  snarling,  and  juvenile  tremolo 
whistling.  Belligerent  oldsters  can 
growl  and  screech  in  a hair-raising 
manner. 

Pond  water  itself  is  usually  teeming 
with  life.  Hold  your  flashlight  lens 
close  to  the  surface,  or  beneath  it  if 
you’ve  got  a waterproof  light  or  a 
plastic  bag  to  pull  over  it,  and  you’ll 


AT  NIGHT  in  turkey  country  you  may 
hear  the  stiff  pinions  of  their  wings  beat- 
ing against  the  branches  as  they  gain  a 
higher  roosting  position. 

see  a strange  community.  Weird 
nymphs,  immature  aquatic  forms  of 
mayflies,  fish  flies,  and  the  like  squirm 
and  crawl  over  the  bottom  or  burrow 
in  the  ooze.  Caddis  fly  larvae  drag 
along  their  odd  little  houses  of  sticks 
or  stones.  Skinny  damselfly  nymphs 
dart  from  place  to  place  with  sculling 
motions  of  their  tails.  Stout-bodied 
dragonfly  nymphs,  normally  slow  mo- 
tion crawlers,  can  shoot  along  with 
surprising  speed,  propelled  by  jets  of 
water  ejected  from  their  abdomens. 
Gentle  spotted  newts,  olive  colored 
salamanders  with  tiny  vermillion  dots, 
move  gracefully  among  the  submerged 
plants,  long  tails  rippling  behind  them. 
A crayfish  clings  to  a submerged  stick 
and  stares  back  at  your  light  with 
stern  eyes  mounted  on  stalks.  Two 
sunfish,  consumed  by  curiosity,  move 
into  the  edge  of  the  brilliance,  their 
slowly  fanning  fins  suggesting  a motor 
idling  for  a quick  getaway. 

A sudden  reverberating  “Barrumm” 
shatters  the  stillness.  You  ease  down 
that  way,  while  the  sound  is  repeated 
several  more  times  in  steady  cadence. 
It  is  the  bass  solo  of  the  male  bullfrog. 
This  one  proves  unafraid,  and  even 
as  your  light  settles  on  his  floating 
form  the  throat  sack  inflates  until  it 
bulges  out  on  both  sides  of  his  neck 
and  the  basso  profundo  “Bar- 
rummmm”  echoes  up  and  down  the 
creek. 
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Farther  downstream  a green  frog 
utters  an  occasional  note— a sudden 
‘‘splung”  like  a loose  mandolin  string 
being  plucked.  Nearby  a pair  of  black- 
crowned  night  herons  takes  wing. 
One’s  barking  “Quock”  provides  the 
identification,  and  you  realize  how 
important  sounds  can  be  to  the  night 
wanderer. 

Near  the  edge  of  the  woods  an 
eerie,  faint  glow  at  the  base  of  an  old 
stump  catches  your  eye.  Switch  on  the 
flashlight  and  there’s  nothing  there  but 
a cluster  of  orange-yellow  mushrooms. 
Turn  off  the  light  and  the  soft  glow 
slowly  reappears.  You  find  it  is  the 
gills  of  the  mushrooms  that  produce 
the  light,  for  they  are  a species  known 
as  “jack-o’lanterns.”  A few  other  fungi 
are  phosphorescent,  but  the  jack- 


o lantern  is  the  most  common. 

In  contrast  to  the  forest’s  gloom  the 
old  fields  bathed  in  the  light  of  the 
full  moon  are  surprisingly  bright.  Fire- 
flies trail  their  winking  lights  across 
the  scene,  and  on  the  other  side  of  a 
distant  row  of  trees  you  can  see  the 
steady  light  from  your  own  house.  All 
about  you,  from  grasses  and  weeds, 
comes  the  steady  chirping  of  a million 
black  field  crickets.  A yeliow-breasted 
chat  in  the  elder  thicket  to  your  left 
is  whistling  and  squawking  as  dili- 
gently as  in  broad  daylight,  and  off 
across  the  fields  in  someone’s  garden 
a mockingbird  is  singing  lustily.  You 
smile  with  satisfaction.  It’s  nice  to 
know  you’re  not  the  only  diurnal  crea- 
ture who  is  enjoying  the  moonlight 
tonight. 


Say  of  for? 


Photo  courtesy  Lorraine  E.  Yocum,  District  Game  Protector,  Venango  County 


DECKER  VALLEY  in  Centre  County  was  the  scene  of  this  1922  hunt.  Front  row,  left 
to  right:  James  Snyder,  James  Kline,  William  Oldt,  Sr.,  David  Smith,  Jesse  Gessel- 
man,  Charles  Ripple  and  William  Oldt,  Jr.  Back  row,  left  to  right:  Harvey  Eby, 
John  Pennington,  Charles  Limes,  Walter  Yocum,  James  Williams,  Edward  Drucken- 
miller, Deputy  Game  Protector  John  R.  Yocum,  Edward  Woods  and  Roscoe  Wagner. 
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Million  Acres  for  Wildlife 

By  William  W.  Scranton 
Governor 


Photo  by  Grant  Heilman 


WITH  a million  acres  of  land  like  this  to  hunt  on  it's  no  wonder  that  Pennsylvania 
leads  the  nation  in  the  sale  of  hunting  licenses.  The  game  is  there,  too,  as  Keystone 
hunters  will  verify! 


Remarks  by  Governor  William  W.  Scranton  at  the  luncheon  to  commem- 
orate the  purchase  of  the  one  millionth  acre  of  State  Game  Lands,  Franklin, 
Pa.,  Saturday,  June  19,  1965. 


IN  AN  effort  without  parallel,  a hunt- 
ing public  through  a state  agency 
has  bought  and  paid  for  a million 
acres  of  prime  hunting  land  with  their 
hunting  license  money  alone. 

This  is  indeed  an  amazing  accom- 
plishment. Located  in  65  of  our  67 
counties,  these  tracts  offer  recreational 
opportunities  that  are  not  available 
anywhere  else  in  the  ivorld— and  at 
only  the  cost  of  a hunting  license! 

Not  only  is  this  a monument  to  the 
sportsmen  of  Venango  County  and 
ti  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  but  it  is 
1 a great  tribute  to  all  conservation- 
minded  people  throughout  the  Com- 

. monwealth. 

‘ 
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It  is  no  wonder  then,  that  Pennsyl- 
vania leads  the  Nation  in  the  sale  of 
hunting  licenses.  Last  year  Michigan 
was  the  only  state  that  came  near  our 
862,603  total  license  sale  and  even 
they  were  20,000  short  of  this  mark. 
The  envy  of  every  state  conservation 
agency  in  the  country,  our  Game 
Lands  have  helped  make  Pennsyl- 
vania the  number  one  hunting  state 
in  America  today. 

It  is  also  understandable  why  Penn- 
sylvania is  a leader  in  attracting  out- 
of-state  hunters.  Each  fall,  sportsmen 
from  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and 
West  Virginia  cross  our  borders  to 
help  hunt  our  game  populations.  Last 
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year  more  than  40,000  nonresidents 
came  to  Pennsylvania  for  this  purpose. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  I wonder 
today  if  those  far-sighted  sportsmen 
and  conservationists  on  the  State 
Game  Commission  who  began  the 
purchase  of  State  Game  Lands  more 
than  45  years  ago  realized  what  they 
had  actually  started. 

I wonder  if  some  of  them  could  pos- 
sibly visualize  that  today  hunting, 
along  with  fishing,  camping  and  other 
outdoor  recreational  activities  we  now 
lump  together  under  the  name  of  tour- 
ism, could  possibly  grow  to  become 
Pennsylvania’s  second  largest  industry. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  it  has. 
Next  to  manufacturing,  outdoor  recre- 
ation is  estimated  to  have  contributed 
more  than  1.92  billions  of  dollars  to 
Pennsylvania’s  economy  last  year 
alone— up  twenty  percent  over  the  $1.6 
billion  in  1963. 

For,  to  many  of  us,  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  all  outdoor  rec- 
reation in  Pennsylvania  is  not  only 
the  fact  that  it  is  a true  heritage  of 

THE  STRIKING  beauty  of  Penn's  Woods 
offers  a call  to  adventure  that  is  re- 
kindled each  year  in  the  hearts  of 
hunters.  State  Game  Lands  offer  the  wide 
variety  of  hunting  they  seek. 

Photo  by  Grant  Heilman 


the  American  people  but  the  tre- 
mendous impact  it  exerts  on  the  over- 
all economy  of  the  state  itself. 

And,  in  that  context,  a simple  analy- 
sis of  the  facts  will  reveal  that  hunting 
in  Pennsylvania  is,  itself,  big  business! 

The  sale  of  hunting  licenses  alone 
in  this  state  represents  an  investment 
by  the  sportsman  of  more  than  five 
million  dollars  annually  in  both  our 
land  acquisition  and  game  manage- 
ment programs— and  the  price  of  the 
individual  license  is  but  a fraction  of 
the  overall  cost. 

Other  Expenses 

Add  to  this  the  cost  of  food,  lodg- 
ing, gas,  dogs,  firearms,  ammunition, 
and  other  equipment  and  outdoor 
clothing  and  you  will  see  how  much 
money  is  spent  and  how  our  economy 
benefits  from  this  activity.  You  can 
also  see  that  the  license  is  one  of  the 
smallest  items  on  the  hunter’s  total 
bill. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
several  years  ago  found  that  $181  is 
spent  by  each  hunter  each  year  to 
harvest  one  deer.  Multiply  this  by  the 
91,000  deer  reported  killed  by  hunters 
last  fall  and  we  find  that  $16  million 
was  pumped  into  our  economy  just  by 
deer  hunters  in  Pennsylvania  in  1964. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  calculate  what  is 
spent  by  small  game  hunters,  wood- 
chuck hunters  and  others  but  surely  it, 
too,  is  a multimillion-dollar  figure. 

A walk  down  the  streets  of  Couders- 
port,  Port  Allegany,  Bradford,  Re- 
novo,  Emporium,  St.  Marys,  Towanda, 
Montrose  and  this  town  of  Franklin 
on  the  opening  night  of  deer  season 
will  open  the  eyes  of  even  the  severest 
critics  of  hunting  and  its  effects  on 
our  economy.  Yes,  hunting  is  big  busi- 
ness and  it  is  getting  even  bigger. 

Some  of  our  people  still  believe 
that  when  land  is  purchased  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  it 
becomes  tax  exempt.  Actually,  the 
Game  Commission  pays  20  cents  per 
acre,  per  year,  in  lieu  of  taxes.  More 
than  $200,000  is  paid  in  lieu  of  taxes 
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annually  from  the  Game  Fund  on  this 
million  acres.  In  many  cases,  this  is 
more  than  the  forested  land  was  worth 
on  tax  rolls. 

Although  purchased  with  the  hunt- 
er’s dollar,  State  Game  Lands  have  a 
multiple  use  concept.  The  intelligent 
management  of  these  areas  has  cre- 
ated favorable  habitat  for  all  kinds  of 
wildlife,  not  just  our  game  species. 
These  tracts  offer  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities for  nature  study  encompassing 
the  fields  of  bird  watching,  plant  and 
tree  study,  reptiles  and  amphibians 
and  insect  life.  Here  we  have  an  out- 
door laboratory  for  students,  scouts 
and  family  groups.  In  a sense,  the 
State  Game  Lands  Program  is  a Penn- 
sylvania version  of  the  Federal  Wil- 
derness Law  which  preserves  natural 
areas  for  study  and  recreation  asso- 
ciated with  wildlife. 

But  the  fact  that  the  sportsmen  of 
this  state  have  successfully  acquired 
a million  acres  of  public  hunting  lands 
should  not  be  the  signal  to  sit  back 
and  rest  on  past  laurels.  Now  more 
than  ever,  we  in  Pennsylvania  and 
America  need  to  be  aggressive  in  our 
conservation  causes. 

But,  as  impressive  as  that  which 
we  dedicate  here  today  may  be,  it  is 
only  a small  part  of  what  is  happening 
in  the  field  of  conservation/recreation 
all  over  Pennsylvania. 

Gone  Forward 

Along  with  Pennsylvania’s  pre- 
eminence as  a major  industrial  state, 
we  have  made  giant  strides  forward 
in  conservation  in  the  days  since  Gif- 
ford Pinchot. 

In  addition  to  one  million  acres  of 
Game  Lands,  your  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters  today  administers 
some  2/2  million  acres  of  public  land 
in  other  State  Parks  and  Forests,  much 
of  which  is  also  open  to  hunting. 

Our  Fish  Commission  operates  more 
| than  16,000  acres  of  fishing  lakes  and 
access  areas  along  our  streams.  When 
we  add  to  this  another  half  million 
j acres  comprising  the  Allegheny  Na- 


PGC Photo  by  Harrison 

ACROSS  Pennsylvania  this  sign  is  a 
familiar  sight  to  hunters  who  seek  a place 
to  practice  their  sport.  Properly  man- 
aged, Game  Lands  provide  all  kinds  of 
hunting. 

tional  Forest,  we  come  up  with  the 
astounding  total  of  more  than  four 
million  acres  of  land  already  set  aside 
for  recreational  purposes. 

Yet,  even  this  is  not  enough.  In  the 
realization  that  the  demands  upon  our 
recreational  facilities  were  increasing 
far  beyond  the  capabilities  of  then 
current  programs,  Project  70  was  first 
proposed  in  1960,  approved  by  the 
people  in  1963,  and  implemented  by 
the  Legislature  only  last  year. 

Since  that  time,  our  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters  already  has  begun 
the  process  of  acquiring  another  23,- 
000  acres  of  land  in  three  different 
sections  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the 
construction  of  major  park  facilities— 
and  has  taken  preliminary  steps  to- 
ward the  acquisition  of  more  than 

5.000  more. 

And,  only  this  week,  I formally  ap- 
proved the  request  of  our  Game  Com- 
mission for  the  use  of  Project  70  funds 
to  purchase  nearly  5,000  additional 
acres  of  Game  Lands  and  bringing  to 

12.000  the  total  that  already  has  been 
earmarked  for  acquisition  under  this 
program. 

In  addition,  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
munity Development  in  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Commerce,  which  administers 
$20  million  of  our  Project  70  funds  as 
state  matching  money  for  purchase  of 
recreational  lands  by  local  municipali- 
ties, already  has  tentatively  allocated 
all  of  it  among  each  of  our  67  counties. 

But,  as  important  as  land  acquisition 
may  be  to  conservation/recreation, 
what  we  do  with  it  is  even  more  so. 
For,  as  President  Roosevelt  so  wisely 
counseled  ...  to  waste,  to  destroy  . . . 
to  skin  and  exhaust  it  is,  in  fact,  in- 
excusable; to  protect  and  restore,  to 
hand  it  down  to  our  children  both 
amplified  and  developed  vital. 

And  in  that— the  wise  use  and  res- 
toration of  our  natural  resources— 
Pennsylvania  also  leads. 

All  of  you  who  live  in  this  section 
of  Pennsylvania  know  from  experience 
that  our  strip  mine  law  of  1963  is 
probably  the  outstanding  piece  of  con- 
servation legislation  in  the  history  of 
our  Commonwealth. 

Yet  the  State  Legislature  is  today 
considering  amendments  designed  to 
make  it  even  better. 

All  of  you  know,  too,  that  our  clean 
streams  law— long  a model  for  the  rest 
of  the  Nation— also  is  currently  being 
rewritten  by  the  same  Legislature  to 
make  it  stronger. 

Some  of  you,  I am  sure,  are  also 
aware  that  it  was  at  my  suggestion 
that  the  entire  concept  of  Federal  aid 
to  Appalachia  was  expanded  by  Con- 
gress to  include  reclaiming  our  aban- 


THE  FIRST  tract  of  State  Game  Lands 
is  shown  to  Miss  Pennsylvania,  Marilyn 
March,  by  Fred  Servey,  Game  Commis- 
sion Conservation  Information  Assistant. 
This  acreage,  acquired  in  Elk  County, 
was  purchased  in  1920. 

PGC  Photo  by  Ralph  Cady 


doned  strip  mines,  removing  our  un- 
sightly culm  piles,  quenching  our  mine 
fires  and  curing  our  polluted  streams. 

Yet,  even  in  the  face  of  this  wide 
range  of  progress  in  Pennsylvania, 
much  still  remains  to  be  done— espe- 
cially in  the  field  of  public  awareness 
to  the  problems  of  conservation  and 
how  important  it  is  to  solve  them. 

Also,  we  must  work  harder  to  in- 
form the  public  that  the  hunter  has  a 
prominent  role  in  protecting  Pennsyl- 
vania wildlife.  Without  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  sportsman  there  would  be 
no  way  to  buy  and  develop  additional 
acres  for  wildlife,  to  manage  those  we 
already  have,  to  provide  law  enforce- 
ment, to  underwrite  research  to  gain 
knowledge  with  which  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  expanding  civilization 
that  destroys  wildlife  habitat. 

Kipling  once  wrote  a comment 
which  is  most  appropriate  today  as 
we  commemorate  this  benchmark  in 
Pennsylvania  conservation  history: 
“The  things  that  truly  last,  when  men 
and  times  have  passed,  they’re  all  here 
in  Pennsylvania  this  morning!”  Of 
course,  he  referred  to  our  great  wealth 
of  wildlife  resources. 

In  spite  of  Pennsylvania’s  gigantic 
industrial  and  urban  progress,  we  re- 
main a hallmark  of  wilderness  beauty, 
brimming  over  each  fall  with  the  lush 
bounty  of  the  land. 

Today,  we  in  Pennsylvania  need 
new  industry— but  we  also  need  ac- 
companying open  space  and  lands  for 
recreation.  To  that  end,  our  one  mil- 
lion acres  of  State  Game  Lands  are  a 
down  payment  on  the  future. 

Thus  it  is  that  our  gratitude  goes 
out  today  to  all  sportsmen  who  have 
made  this  fine  contribution  through 
their  hunting  license  money  so  that 
all  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth 
might  continue  to  enjoy  our  natural 
beauty. 

And  an  even  greater  tribute  should 
go  to  those  sportsmen  of  yesteryear 
who  pioneered  this  program  and 
paved  the  way  towards  a better  out- 
door tomorrow. 
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Please,  Mr.  Hunter 

By  Ed  Van  Dyne 

Photos  by  the  Author 


DURING  the  dangerously  dry 
weather  of  the  1964  small  game 
season,  Governor  Scranton  was  quoted 
in  the  newspapers  as  saying  the  big 
reason  he  had  decided  not  to  close 
the  woods  was  that  Pennsylvania 
sportsmen  are  such  good  conserva- 
tionists. 

This  was  a high  compliment,  and 
one  merited  by  the  rank  and  file  but 
during  the  deer  season  which  fol- 
lowed, I for  one  saw  signs  of  a grow- 
ing cancerous  exception:  hunter  litter- 
bugging. 

It  came  strongly  to  mind  as  I walked 
an  isolated  road  on  Armenia  Moun- 
tain, Tioga  County,  in  our  rugged 
Northern  Tier. 

This  road  leads  from  the  ghost  town 
of  Fall  Brook  toward  Troy.  It’s  not 
the  main  mountain  road  along  the 
headwaters  of  the  Tioga  River,  but  a 
back  road,  rough  in  spots  and  bor- 
dered most  of  the  way  by  heavy 
woods.  Along  it  are  a handful  of 
camps.  It  is  used  very  little  outside  of 
hunting  season  and  then  it  gets  rela- 
tively heavy  traffic. 

Every  few  feet  there  was  litter- 
cigarette  packages,  candy  wrappers, 
sandwich  papers,  and,  worst  of  all, 
that  king  of  all  litter,  the  beer  can, 
usually  the  aluminum  kind  that  is 

THE  SIGN  says  NO  but  Mr.  Litterbug 
apparently  does  not  read!  Thoughtless 
action  like  this  can  lead  to  more  land 
closed  to  hunting.  PGC  Photo  by  Parlaman 


designed  to  last  practically  forever. 

Smack  in  the  middle  of  one  scenic 
forest  stretch  was  a fresh  dump  of  at 
least  a week’s  supply  of  camp  refuse. 

I know  this  road  and  I belong  to 
one  of  the  camps  on  it,  the  Fellows 
Creek  Den.  I had  recently  driven, 
walked  and  ridden  horseback  over  it. 
There  was  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
timing  of  this  defacement:  it  had  to  be 
during  deer  hunting  season. 

Next  day  I came  back  with  a camera 
to  make  a survey.  Starting  from  camp, 
I walked  the  road  north  and  east  for 
a mile  and  a half,  cut  over  a half  mile 
of  jeep  road  and  returned  to  camp  via 
the  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  pipe- 
line. 

This  triangle  took  me  past  many 
acres  owned  by  the  Armstrong  Forest 
Company.  Their  woodland  is  posted 
but  as  stated  on  the  posters,  hunting 
and  hiking  passes  are  given  to  all  who 
ask.  The  jeep  road  is  bordered  by  un- 
posted private  land.  The  pipeline,  a 
string-straight  grassed  swath  through 
the  forested  “Old  Possessions”  and  a 
natural  and  popular  deer  watch,  is 
neither  posted  nor  chained  off  al- 
though ruts  made  by  jeeps  must  ham- 
per mowing  operations. 

Light  snow  had  powdered  the  area 
but  there  was  still  much  litter  visible 

BEER  CANS  last  nearly  forever.  They 
should  always  be  placed  in  a receptacle, 
or  carried  along  until  a garbage  can  is 
found. 


THIS  IS  THE  way  to  dispose  of  your 
trash.  Careless  scattering  along  a country 
road  or  mountain  trail  is  easy,  but  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  help  the  hunter's  image. 

all  along  the  route,  especially  on  the 
road  and  at  convenient  parking  places. 

To  coin  a pun,  the  littering  hunter 
literally  fouls  his  own  nest.  The  North- 
ern Tier,  for  instance,  is  still  largely 
unposted,  at  least  in  comparison  with 
similar  wooded  regions  of  the  eastern 
U.  S.  A.  Continued  and  increasing 
littering  could  help  change  this,  for 
next  to  careless  shooting  and  outright 


AN  OTHERWISE  primitive  scene  scarred 
by  the  blight  of  a hunter's  unthinking  act. 
In  addition  to  being  unsightly,  litter  can 
present  a traffic  hazard. 

vandalism  there  is  no  greater  spur  to 
posting. 

The  most  disgusting  part  of  hunter 
littering  is  not  so  much  the  volume  of 
it;  there  is  more  of  it  along  many 
highways,  but  the  fact  that  it  happens 
at  all. 

For  as  the  Governor  has  pointed 
out,  Pennsylvania  sportsmen  are  fine 
conservationists! 


BOOK  NOTES  . . . 


Natural  Resources  Booklet  Available 

Our  natural  resources  and  what  they  mean  to  us  are  stressed  in  “Conser- 
vation-Living in  Harmony  With  Land.”  This  new  booklet  published  by  the 
College  of  Agriculture  Extension  Service  of  The  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
is  now  available  by  request  from  111  Forestry  Building,  School  of  Forest 
Resources,  University  Park,  Pa.  16802. 

The  conservation  booklet  which  is  one  of  a series,  emphasizes  the  inter- 
relatedness of  natural  resources  and  stresses  the  role  of  an  informed  citizenry 
and  responsive  government  to  conservation  problems  and  issues. 

Sportsmen’s  clubs,  garden  clubs,  youth  groups,  teachers,  public  officials, 
professional  workers  and  others  concerned  with  long-range  resource  planning 
and  management,  soil  classification,  land  use  planning,  soil,  water,  forest  and 
wildlife  conservation,  and  related  activities  may  find  the  booklet  an  aid  in 
explaining  to  all  citizens  the  importance  of  conservation  programs  in  con- 
trolling civilization’s  impact  upon  our  natural  resources. 

There  is  a glossary  which  may  be  helpful  to  youth  groups  on  the  inside 
back  cover  including  several  terms  which  are  used  frequently  in  discussing 
conservation  topics. 
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Waterfowl 

Boom 


PGC  Photo  by  Steve  Kish 

MORE  FOOD  for  wildlife.  Corn  harvesting  operations  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  133, 
Hoover  Island,  Snyder  County,  is  a yearly  event. 


By  Ted  Fenstermacher 


64TF  THIS  idea  catches  on  it  will 
bring  back  good  waterfowl  hunt- 
ing in  a good  part  of  the  nation,”  a vet- 
eran hunter  of  the  Susquehanna  Valley 
of  Pennsylvania  said  recently.  The 
“idea”  is  utilization  of  river  islands, 
usually  wasted,  as  waterfowl  refuges. 

There  is  a new  boom  in  waterfowl 
hunting  in  that  valley  and  the  figures 
to  prove  it  are  found  in  the  sales  of 
migratory  bird  hunting  stamps  of  that 
area. 

A simple  and  relatively  inexpensive 
project,  in  which  two  islands  in  the 
river,  near  Sunbury  in  Snyder  County, 
have  been  transformed  into  a refuge, 
accounts  for  much  of  the  change. 
Game  Commission  officials  report 
more  than  7,000  waterfowl,  at  a time, 
seen  at  that  refuge  known  as  Hoover 
Islands  last  fall. 


One  hunter  who  had  admitted 
“practically  given  up  on  hunting  wa- 
terfowl,” in  that  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
said,  “I  never  thought  I’d  see  anything 
like  this  again.  When  they  do  stuff 
like  this  a fellow  is  glad  to  buy  a 
license  and  a stamp.”  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  duck  stamp  sales  in  area 
along  the  Susquehanna  have  been 
rising. 

By  contrast,  a survey  of  such  stamp 
sales  in  the  nine  post  offices,  in  the 
general  area  of  the  islands,  shows  a 
marked  increase,  for  every  office,  for 
1964  over  1963. 

Five  of  those  nine  offices  had  also 
had,  in  1963,  an  increase  over  the  bird 
stamp  sales  of  1962. 

“Our  waterfowl  project  was  really 
just  gaining  momentum  in  1962,”  ex- 
plained William  E.  Fulmer,  land 
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Photos  by  the  Author 

FINE  WATERFOWL  food,  sorghum 
stalks  hang  heavy  with  seeds.  Sorghum 
is  one  of  many  grain  crops  grown  on  Big 
Hoover  Island  in  the  Susquehanna  River. 

management  officer  of  three  Susque- 
hanna Valley  counties  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission. 

In  its  move  to  improve  the  water- 
fowl  situation  the  Commission  bought 
two  islands  in  the  Susquehanna  River. 
Then  a few  employes,  in  addition  to 
their  many  other  duties,  developed  a 
pond  on  each  island  and  began  some 
down-to-earth  farming  procedures  on 
each. 

Land  manager  Fulmer  said,  “It’s  as 
simple  as  can  be.  We  provided  ponds, 
food  and  protection.  We  let  nature  do 
the  rest  and  nature,  if  given  half  a 
chance,  can  do  very  well  indeed.” 

Fulmer  is  not  surprised  at  the  suc- 
cess of  the  project.  He  is  only  sur- 
prised that  more  states  do  not  adopt 
the  same  method.  As  he  pointed  out, 
“Such  a project  doesn’t  cost  much,  but 
it  really  works.” 

“This,”  Fulmer  said,  “is  a project 
aimed  simply  at  providing  food  and 
cover  for  wildlife.  It  might  be  called 
‘farming’  but  much  of  our  farming  is 
done  without  harvesting.  We  let  a 
good  bit  of  that  up  to  the  waterfowl.” 
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Fulmer  explained,  however,  that 
much  of  the  corn  and  wheat  is  har- 
vested by  the  men  in  order  to  secure 
grain  that  is  later  put  out  for  water- 
fowl  and  game  for  winter  feeding. 
There  are  two  mowings  of  the  clover, 
one  in  July  and  one  in  early  Septem- 
ber, “to  keep  it  young  and  succulent.” 
He  said,  “When  one  speaks  of  grazing 
one  thinks  of  cows  or  sheep  but  water- 
fowl  very  definitely  graze,  too.” 

Waterfowl  hunters  and  fishermen, 
so  familiar  with  rivers,  realize  there 
are  thousands  of  islands,  in  the  na- 
tion’s rivers,  that  either  now  are  or 
have  been  farmed.  These  provide  a 
tremendous  potential  for  boosting  the 
waterfowl  population  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  hunting. 

When  interest  in  waterfowl  hunting 
in  Pennsylvania  was  dropping,  due  to  a 
lack  of  game,  men  in  the  Commission 
gave  much  serious  thought  to  the  mat- 
ter. The  idea  of  developing  an  island 
refuge  resulted  and  they  checked  on 
the  adjoining  Big  Hoover  and  Little 
Hoover  Islands,  near  Sunbury.  The 
islands  are,  respectively,  275  acres  and 
53  acres  in  extent. 

The  small  one  was  purchased  in 
1959,  at  $14,000.  Work  was  started 
at  once  with  planting  of  several  acres 
of  corn.  The  corn  was  left  standing. 
That  sounds  like  a simple  procedure, 
and  it  was,  but  even  that  started  to 
improve  the  waterfowl  situation.  Corn 
is  prized  food  for  both  ducks  and 
geese. 

Big  Hoover  Purchased 

The  following  year  Big  Hoover, 
separated  from  Little  Hoover  by  a 
few  hundred  feet  of  water,  was  pur- 
chased. The  price  was  $20,000.  Some- 
thing of  a problem  was  presented 
there,  just  as  it  would  be  on  many 
islands,  by  presence  of  cottages  on 
leased  land. 

The  16  cottage  owners  were  noti- 
fied by  the  Commonwealth  they  could 
keep  the  cottages  there  for  15  more 
years.  It  was  explained,  however,  that 
cottagers  and  their  guests  would  be 
restricted  to  a 26-acre  tract  at  one 
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end  of  the  island.  That  area  was  then 
isolated  by  a single-wire  enclosure  of 
the  type  that  is  put  around  game  pre- 
serves in  Pennsylvania.  That  was 
apropos,  for  Big  Hoover  Island  defi- 
nitely is  a game  preserve. 

Hunting  on  Little  Hoover 

By  contrast,  hunting  is  permitted  on 
Little  Hoover  and  is,  of  course,  per- 
mitted in  the  waters  around  Big 
Hoover.  Hunters  must  not,  however, 
step  on  the  island  proper. 

From  the  start,  Game  Commission 
men  felt  they  were  on  the  right  track. 
Subsequent  events  have  proved  them 
right. 

With  both  islands  under  their  con- 
trol, “serious”  pond  work  and  farming 
were  started.  There  is  a natural  de- 
pression near  the  center  of  Little 
Hoover  and  water  is  pumped  into 
that,  at  intervals.  A pump  attached  to 
a tractor  is  used. 

On  Big  Hoover,  a bulldozer  was 
used  to  form  a three-and-a-half-acre 
pond.  A 400-foot-long  earthen  breast- 
work is  at  the  lower  end.  The  one  at 
the  upper  end  is  300  feet  long. 

Much  of  that  pond  is  in  a natural 
depression.  Earth  on  the  island  is  not 
ideal  for  a pond  and  quite  a bit  of 


pumping  is  necessary,  particularly  in 
times  of  drought.  This  is  not  con- 
sidered a major  problem.  Water  is 
pumped  from  the  river  by  a tractor 
and  is  pushed  through  a large  alumi- 
num pipe,  of  irrigation  type,  at  a top 
rate  of  900  gallons  per  minute. 

“Muskrats  have  provided  one  devil 
of  a problem,”  Fulmer  explained,  “but 
by  putting  wire  mesh  in  the  breast- 
works, beneath  the  surface,  we  have 
been  able  to  keep  them  from  tunnel- 
ling through.  Raccoons  also  are  a 
problem.  They  steal  duck  eggs  from 
the  nests.  A real  menace  is  provided 
by  groundhogs.  They  tunnel  along 
through  the  fields  and  the  small  front 
wheels  of  the  tractors  sometimes 
break  through.  This  can  throw  the 
operator  off— and  that  has  happened 
here.” 

The  right  kind  of  food,  and  plenty 
of  it,  is  tremendously  important  if 
waterfowl  are  to  be  attracted  from 
the  spring  migration. 

Geese  and  ducks  return  to  the  place 
where  they  are  hatched  and  reared. 
That  is  the  fact  that  makes  possible 
the  success  of  a project  such  as  the 
Hoover  Islands.  The  “return”  habits 
of  ducks  and  geese  guarantee  a steady 
buildup  in  the  waterfowl  population 


DUCKS  AND  GEESE  enjoying  a pause  at  one  of  the  ponds  on  Big  Hoover  Island.  Here 
on  the  refuge  a wire  fence  surrounds  a three  and  a half  acre  pond  and  "grazing 
area"  of  clover. 
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of  an  area,  once  the  adult  birds  have 
been  lured  there  for  a breeding  season. 

In  attracting  waterfowl  to  spend 
the  season  on  the  islands  and  repro- 
duce, Fulmer  and  his  men  provide  a 
real  wealth  of  food.  Ladino  clover, 
corn,  wheat,  buckwheat  and  sorghum 
were  the  crops  planted,  on  Big  Hoo- 
ver, the  first  year. 

In  1963  two  acres  of  Japanese  millet 
were  planted,  in  the  upper  half  of  the 
pond  area,  as  an  experiment.  It  worked 
out  well  enough  but  Fulmer  says 
sorghum  will  produce  more  feed  on 
the  same  amount  of  ground.  There  is 
a steadily  increasing  use  of  sorghum 
now. 

The  farming  is  on  quite  a scale.  In  a 
typical  year  Fulmer  and  his  six  crew 
members  plant  130  acres  of  ladino 
clover,  13  acres  of  buckwheat,  12  acres 
of  sorghum,  30  acres  of  field  corn, 
eight  acres  of  Japanese  millet  and  five 
acres  of  wheat  on  the  islands. 

Ordinary  farm  equipment  and  pro- 
cedures are  used.  Lime  and  fertilizer 
help  guarantee  good  crops. 

A specially  built  flatboat,  50  feet 
long  and  12  feet  wide,  is  used  to  haul 
farm  machinery  to  and  from  the  is- 
land and  to  haul  away  the  grain  used 
for  off-island  feeding  of  game.  The 
large  boat,  which  draws  only  five 
inches  of  water,  is  powered  by  a 40- 
horsepower  outboard. 

For  Winter  Feeding 

Corn  from  the  island  is  used  in  a 
13-county  area  of  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania, ample  evidence  of  the  aid 
given  game  in  general  by  the  island 
project.  That  corn  is  intended  for  wild 
turkeys  but  deer  and  squirrels  are 
prominent  among  animals  that  “help 
themselves.” 

Four  years  ago  Game  Commission 
employes  trapped  and  banded  gos- 
lings at  Pymatuning  Lake.  Since  then, 
trapping  has  been  done,  each  year, 
at  Hoover  Islands  and  many  of  those 
that  were  banded,  four  years  ago, 
have  been  found  to  have  returned 
each  year  to  the  islands. 


The  pond  area  itself  is  surrounded 
by  a four-foot-high  fence,  of  wire 
netting,  on  steel  stakes.  A number  of 
geese,  with  clipped  wings,  are  kept  c 
inside  that  fence  to  help  attract  mi- 
grating fowl.  Whether  these  decoys 
are  really  needed  now  is  a question. 
The  Hoover  Islands  obviously  rate 
high  on  whatever  suffices  waterfowl 
for  travel  guides.  . 


Feeders  Provided 


There  are  feeders,  similar  to  ordi- 
nary poultry  feeders,  lined  up  along 
one  edge  of  the  pond  area  for  shelled 
corn.  Clover  is  planted  both  inside 
and  outside  the  fence. 

Corn  is  allowed  to  stand  along  one 
side  of  the  enclosed  pond  area,  lead- 
ing to  and  surrounding  a blind  beside 
the  fence.  That  corn  helps  conceal 
land  management  men  as  they  go  to 
the  blind  to  make  periodic  checks  on 
the  waterfowl. 

Some  of  the  corn  grown  in  fields  on 
the  islands  is  permitted  to  stand  in 
the  fall.  Some  is  cut  with  a big  rotary 
mower  that  throws  the  ears  about  for 
foraging  by  the  waterfowl. 

Fulmer  said  some  states  might  hesi- 
tate to  attempt  development  of  island- 
refuges  because  so  many  islands  in 
rivers  are  occasionally  flooded. 

“This,”  he  said,  “is  not  an  impos- 
sible problem  by  any  means.  Little 
Hoover  is  sometimes  completely 
flooded  and  much  of  Big  Hoover  is 
under  water  at  flood  times.  Such  wa- 
ters, however,  do  no  damage  that  can- 
not be  quickly  repaired.” 

Sportsmen  of  the  Susquehanna  Val- 
ley have  shown  their  appreciation  of 
the  island  project  in  various  ways. 
One  of  many  appreciated  gestures 
was  the  making  of  14  nest  boxes  for 
wood  ducks  by  a sportsmen’s  club. 
Those  boxes,  placed  on  steel  posts  on 
Big  Hoover,  have  enjoyed  an  excellent 
rate  of  occupancy. 

With  the  two  islands  doing  so  much 
to  increase  the  waterfowl  population, 
in  the  valley,  it  became  obvious  that 
an  access  site  was  needed.  The  Com- 
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A FLATBOAT  is  used  to  transport  machinery,  fertilizer  and  seed  to  Hoover  Islands. 
Almost  200  acres  are  managed  by  the  Game  Commission  here  to  provide  food  for 
waterfowl. 


mission  wanted  sportsmen  to  be  able 
to  reach  the  river,  on  state  land,  with- 
out any  need  to  worry  about  crossing 
private  land.  Furthermore,  a landing 
for  the  big  flatboat  was  needed. 

In  filling  the  need  the  state  bought 
a three  and  a half  acre  tract  running 
from  the  river  bank  to  Route  11,  a 
principal  north-south  highway. 

The  Susquehanna  has  a bedrock 
bottom  between  the  two  islands  and 
the  shore.  When  the  river  is  low,  Ful- 
mer often  is  able  to  drive  to  the  is- 
lands in  a four-wheel-drive  truck. 

Water  often  covers  the  floorboards 
of  the  truck  but  it  works  well  in  the 
water.  Fulmer  has  marked  a safe 
course  over  the  bedrock,  using  closed 
plastic  containers  anchored,  with  wire, 
to  old,  steel  plowshares. 

The  land  manager  pointed  out  that 
a little  planning  and  organization  can 
get  big  results,  at  small  expense,  in 
regard  to  bringing  waterfowl  back. 

Other  Game  Lands 

Fulmer  and  his  crew  obviously  do 
not  spend  all  or  even  a major  part  of 
their  time  on  the  islands’  work.  Ful- 
mer has  a total  of  28,000  acres  of 
Game  Lands  under  his  control  and  he 
and  his  crew  “farm”  a total  of  600 
acres  in  growing  food  for  wildlife. 

“We  are  greatly  pleased  with  the 
ever-increasing  success  of  the  Hoover 
Islands  project,”  said  Fulmer.  “It  is 
obvious  that  equally  good,  or  possibly 
better,  results  could  be  obtained  on 
the  thousands  of  islands  in  the  na- 
tion’s rivers.  This  past  season  we  had, 


by  a wide  margin,  the  largest  number 
of  geese  and  ducks  reared,  in  the 
refuge,  since  the  project  was  started. 
We  also  had,  by  far,  the  best  water- 
fowl  hunting  in  the  Susquehanna  Val- 
ley in  many,  many  years. 

“Most  of  the  ducks  on  the  islands 
are  mallards,  black  and  woods.  There 
are  also  large  numbers  of  Canadian 
geese,  blue  and  green-winged  teal, 
baldpates  and  pintails. 

“Because  of  the  project  on  the  Hoo- 
ver Islands  the  hunters  in  the  Susque- 
hanna Valley  no  longer  have  to  rely 
on  the  occasional  ducks  or  geese  that 
might  happen  to  stop  along  this  sec- 
tion of  the  river,  in  the  fall  migration. 

“The  proverbial  ‘proof  of  the  pud- 
ding,’ I feel,  is  given  in  the  big  in- 
crease in  migratory  waterfowl  stamp 
sales  here,  while  the  sale  is  dropping 
in  so  many  other  places. 

“Hunters  aren’t  going  to  buy  water- 
fowl  stamps  when  the  waterfowl  isn’t 
there.  The  whole  project  proves  that 
it  isn’t  going  to  cost  anybody  a for- 
tune to  bring  back  the  really  good 
waterfowl  hunting  of  years  past.  The 
islands  are  there— why  not  use  them?” 


Editors  Note:  Additional  islands  in 
the  Susquehanna  are  being  considered 
for  purchase  by  the  Game  Commis- 
sion. Under  the  Project  70  requisition 
program,  210-acre  Clemson  Island  in 
Dauphin  County  off  Halifax  will  be 
purchased  for  waterfowl  management 
purposes  in  the  near  future. 
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Still  a Signal  Influence  Among  Outdoorsmen  Is 
That  Age-Old  Power  of  Persuasion  Called  . . . 
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It  has  been  authoritatively  written:  “So-called  absurd  beliefs 
very  often  are  personal  ideas  not  to  be  trifled  with  by  curious 
meddlers.  Furthermore,  whether  any  superstition  is  ridiculous 
or  not  depends  entirely  on  who  is  analyzing  ivhat.” 


CATALOG  in  a single  binding  all 
superstitions  that  have  swayed 
Homo  sapiens  down  through  the  cen- 
turies, and  you’ll  have  a volume  so 
ponderous  that  only  a giant  could 
handle  it.  For  at  one  time  or  another, 
man  has  attached  strange  notions  to 
just  about  everything  from  hoptoads 
to  elephants;  from  squirrels  to  stars. 
And  noteworthy  here  is  the  fact  that 
sportsmen  — including  Penn’s  Woods 
dwellers  — have  never  suffered  short 
supply  in  the  superstition  department. 
The  assortment  boasts  abundant  va- 
riety; the  distribution  superb  coverage! 

Specifically,  the  resolute  vigor  of  pet 
superstitions  manifests  itself  as  firmly 
among  Average  Hunters  as  it  does  in 
any  other  category  of  outdoor  devo- 
tees. In  fact,  cherished  convictions 
and  challenging  claims  may  be  even 
more  stirring  where  the  forest-and- 
field  boys  congregate  to  exchange  such 
wide-ranging  revelations  as  the  fact 
that  crows  can  count;  that  the  grouse 
creates  a drumming  sound  by  beating 
its  wings  against  a log;  that  turtle  oil 
reduces  fever;  that  you  can  always 
detect  the  close-by  presence  of  a quiet 
rattlesnake  or  copperhead  by  his  cu- 
cumber-like scent.  And  so  on,  ad  in- 
finitum. Indeed,  even  a fractional 
tallying  of  superstitions  relating  in  one 
way  or  another  to  sportsmen  would 
signify  entanglement  with  diversity 
galore— the  moon,  lightning,  boats,  ap- 
parel, guns,  dog  days,  herbs,  mam- 
mals, birds,  reptiles,  insects,  and  such 
old  standards  as  the  horseshoe  and 
the  number  13! 

The  Horseshoe 

In  attempting  examination  of  some 
of  the  virtues  of  the  horseshoe— and 
there  are  plenty  of  ’em  nailed  up  as 
good  luck  symbols  in  various  places 
on  Keystone  soil!— let  me  introduce 
you  to  “Chips,”  an  avid  deer  hunter 


and  an  expert  machinist.  Upon  com- 
pleting a cabin  in  a remote  section  of 
Somerset  County,  he  casually  nailed 
a rusty  horseshoe  over  the  door.  For 
three  straight  years  “Chips”  got  his 
buck.  Then,  during  the  course  of  some 
remodeling  on  the  front  of  the  cabin, 
the  horseshoe  was  taken  down  and 
never  replaced.  That  year  “Chips” 
failed  to  get  his  deer.  He  found  the 
horseshoe  and  again  secured  it  above 
the  cabin  entrance.  On  the  very  first 
day  of  the  season,  he  got  his  deer. 
Happen  - by  - chance?  Perhaps.  But 
couldn’t  the  incident  encourage  a kind 
of  sly  but  nonetheless  steadfast  faith 
in  the  powers  of  the  horseshoe?  Your 
guess! 

Crow  Beliefs 

Superstitions  by  the  score  surround 
the  crow— most  of  them  branding  him 
as  a harbinger  of  misfortune.  A few, 
however,  credit  him  with  possessing 
powers  of  a prophet,  and  an  articulate 
one  at  that!  Some  people  believe  the 
bird  can  smell  gunpowder  miles  away, 
thus  enabling  it  to  avoid  the  hunter. 
And  this  old  verse  even  makes  the 
ebony  fellow  a weather  prophet: 

Crow  on  the  fence, 

Rain  will  go  hence. 

Crow  on  the  ground, 

Rain  will  come  down. 

The  belief  that  crows  can  count  is 
very  old,  and  it  still  persists.  One  fac- 
tion of  sportsmen  will  tell  you  that 
Mr.  Caw-Caw’s  calculating  ability  is 
almost  limitless.  Others  hold  that  the 
bird  cannot  count  beyond  five— which 
generally  is  considered  an  adequate 
digit  scope  for  the  tabulation  of  ene- 
mies entering  and  leaving  crow-occu- 
pied territory.  ( Even  if  you  aren’t 
enough  of  a believer  to  admit  that 
crows  can  count,  disputing  the  claim 
could  result  in  a big  argument.  A few 
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years  ago  a science  writer  for  United 
Press  strongly  hinted  in  a newspaper 
column  that  once  a test  in  arithmetic 
has  been  reduced  to  its  simplest  form, 
crows  can  qualify  as  responsible  par- 
ticipants. . . . Just  the  same,  the  author 
still  knows  a few  guys  who  are  brave 
enough  to  declare  that  the  crow  can’t 
count  a darned  bit  better  than  a blue 
jay  or  a flicker!) 

Another  widespread  belief  about 
crowdom’s  residents  is  that  if  a senti- 
nel fails  in  his  duty  to  properly  warn 
fellow  crows  of  imminent  danger,  the 
survivors  follow  a long-established 
rule  and  conduct  a “crow  trial.”  If  the 
accused  is  found  to  have  been  negli- 
gent at  his  post,  he  is  immediately 
pecked  to  death. 

Other  superstitions  covering  the 
winged  world  range  through  dismal 
powers  of  condemnation  and  fearful 
tokens;  cordial  esteem  and  coy  trust. 
Each  year  tens  of  thousands  of  wish- 
bones, from  both  wild  and  domestic 
festive  birds,  are  hopefully  pulled.  If 
no  one  actually  believes  in  the  bene- 
fiting efficacy  of  the  custom,  then  a lot 
of  bone-breaking  goes  for  naught! 

Goose  Is  Fidelity 

The  superstition-encumbered  goose 
has  long  served  as  a symbol  of  fidelity 
and  devotion.  When  the  southbound 

GEESE  have  long  been  considered  spe- 
cial weather  prophets.  Their  value  as 
"watch  dogs"  is  attributed  to  the  belief 
that  they  cannot  be  bribed. 

Photo  by  James  Stevenson 


wild  goose  “honks  high,”  it  is  a sign 
that  a lengthy  period  of  fair  weather 
will  follow.  But  a high  return  flight 
at  winter’s  end  indicates  that  spring 
will  be  late  and  exceedingly  wet.  The 
traditional  jar  of  goose  grease  or  goose 
fat  could  accomplish  anything  from 
growing  hair  to  curing  rheumatism. 
And  of  course  almost  everyone  knows 
that  if  the  breastbone  of  the  goose  is 
thick  in  November,  preparation  for  a 
rigorous  winter  is  suggested.  Finally, 
the  age-old  choice  of  tame  geese  as 
alert  “alarm-sounding  guards,”  is  said 
to  stem  from  a cherished  belief  that 
the  big  birds  cannot  be  bribed. 

Into  the  life  of  a hunter,  or  anyone 
else,  the  whippoorwill  can  bring  only 
misfortune  and  doom.  For  popular 
superstitions  attached  to  the  retiring 
little  bird  paint  it  black  indeed.  Even 
the  breaking  of  whippoorwill  eggs  will 
bring  dire  results— “the  loss  of  a loved 
one  for  each  egg  or  fledgling  de- 
stroyed. . . .” 

The  owl,  too,  besides  being  a sym- 
bol of  wisdom,  is  a bird  of  dark  char- 
acter. His  call  by  day  is  supposed  to 
warn  of  an  imminent  outbreak  of  un- 
controllable fire.  One  owl  legend  gives 
it  the  power  to  wring  its  own  neck; 
and  in  the  wisdom  department  we 
find  the  bird  symbolically  featured  on 
the  Alma  Mater  statue  at  Columbia 
University! 

The  myth  that  swans  sing  sweetly 
just  before  they  die  lives  on  with 
robust  vigor;  the  expression,  “swan’s 
song,”  being  used  to  indicate  the  final 
works  of  a human  being  just  before 
death.  Of  an  equally  absurd  nature  is 
the  belief  that  the  eagle  is  immune  to 
injury  by  lightning;  that  good  luck 
will  long  be  with  you  if  you  see  an 
albino  sparrow;  and  that  hearing  the 
call  of  a cuckoo  in  springtime,  while 
standing  on  plowed  ground,  means 
you’ll  have  pocket  money  to  jingle 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year! 

The  shooting  of  a hawk  at  any  time 
will,  according  to  the  best  authority 
on  superstitions,  bring  down  a bar- 
rage of  fierce  retaliation.  Reason:  the 
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hawk,  like  the  eagle,  is  a powerful 
“solar  bird”  symbol  of  sovereignty, 
majesty,  resourcefulness,  and  self- 
reliance.  Shooting  a pigeon  that  is  not 
in  flight  can  bring  on  almost  as  much 
devastation;  but  the  feeding  of  strange 
pigeons  will  work  for  the  permanent 
establishment  of  new  friendships. 
Pigeons  flying  in  a circle  over  a body 
of  water  forecasts  “the  arrival  of  show- 
ers within  a few  hours.” 

Many  other  superstitions  are  built 
around  birds,  none  of  whom  have  any 
voice  of  approval  or  protest  in  the 
matter.  When  the  wild  turkey  or  any 
large  game  bird  engages  in  the  luxury 
of  a dust  bath,  the  flutter-stirred  dust 
tells  this  story:  if  it  rises  slowly,  fair 
weather  is  in  store;  if  it  settles  heavily 
to  earth,  foul  weather  is  not  far  away. 
Making  even  greater  magic,  we  find 
the  chimney  swift  able  to  make  wishes 
come  true;  the  starling  possessing  not 
one  palatable  trait;  the  robin  acting 
as  a real  treasure  trove  of  good  for- 
tune wherever  the  household  is  worthy 
of  it;  the  gull  commanding  great 
esteem;  the  swallow  surpassing  all 
other  feathered  folk  as  a messenger 
bearing  glad  tidings! 

Practically  every  hunter  has  been 
faced  with  the  hazard  of  being  in  a 
wooded  area  during  an  electrical 
storm,  and  practically  every  hunter 
can  recite  some  standard  lightning 
superstitions.  Such  as:  lightning  never 
strikes  twice  in  the  same  place;  it  is 
bad  luck  to  burn  the  wood  of  a tree 
that  has  been  hit  by  lightning;  and 
lightning  is  more  apt  to  strike  a locust 
tree  than  any  other  type  of  timber. 
Another  popular  lightning  superstition 
is  that  fire  started  by  lightning  cannot 
be  extinguished  with  water.  Indeed, 
one  old  belief  solidly  on  record  in- 
sists that  the  dousing  liquid  for  a 
lightning  fire  must  be  milk! 

Moon — Good  or  Bad 

The  moon  can  be  a good  or  bad 
influence  in  a hundred  different  ways, 
with  each  aid  or  hindrance  applying 
itself  directly  to  the  sportsman’s  calen- 


Photo by  Karl  Maslowski 

THE  HUNTER'S  moon  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  productive  time 
for  those  who  pursue  game.  According  to 
some,  the  moon  regulates  most  animal 
behavior. 

dar.  Example:  if  those  sauteed  veni- 
son steaks  shriveled  excessively,  blame 
it  on  the  moon.  Animals  killed  during 
the  decrease  of  the  moon  yield  meat 
that  shrinks  excessively  during  frying 
or  baking.  Of  course  a moon  on  the 
increase  guarantees  that  meat— both 
wild  and  domestic— will  visibly  resist 
heat  shrinkage. 

One  of  the  very  best  books  dealing 
exclusively  with  superstitions  even 
mentions  a “Hunter’s  Moon,”  generally 
agreed  to  be  the  first  full  moon  in 
November.  This  period  is  supposed 
to  be  “a  most  fulfilling  one  for  gun- 
and-hound  men.”  And  then,  of  course, 
we  have  the  autumn  “Crazy  Moon,” 
which,  according  to  Indian  legend, 
causes  wild  animals  to  mysteriously 
go  through  all  sorts  of  weird  and  un- 
accountable nighttime  antics. 
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Photo  by  Grant  Heilman 

SNAKE  BELIEFS  are  endless.  Contrary 
to  some  soothsayers  snakes  do  not  swal- 
low their  young,  nor  can  they  "charm" 
their  food  or  enemies.  Hoop  snakes? 
Well.  . . . 

The  number  thirteen  probably  bugs 
more  hunters  than  do  black  cats  and 
“three  on  a match”  combined.  The 
author  personally  knows  several  indi- 
viduals who  never  count  their  shells 
while  hunting,  lest  they  encounter  a 
tally  of  thirteen,  which  would  mean 
they’d  promptly  go  home.  The  simple 
act  of  throwing  one  shell  away, 
thereby  reducing  the  number  to 
twelve,  somehow  cannot  traditionally 
be  depended  on  to  lock  up  the  mal- 
evolent forces  that  accompany  13! 

The  same  nimrods— and  they  aren’t 
back-country  bumpkins!— also  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  calendar  for  all 
Fridays  falling  on  the  13th.  No  hunt- 
ing or  boating  on  that  date— and  no 
more  driving  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. At  a motel,  they  would  not  stay 
in  room  No.  13  if  it  was  free;  and 
staying  at  a hunting  lodge  where  ex- 
actly thirteen  men  are  congregated  for 
the  night-FORGET  IT!  Silly?  One 
person  thought  so  until  he  was  re- 
minded of  the  time  when  he  spent 
half  an  hour  beneath  a broiling  Au- 
gust sun  looking  for  a four-leaf  clover! 

Throughout  much  of  that  colorful 
section  of  Pennsylvania  where  the 
“hex”  sign  is  common,  certain  regional 
inhabitants  have  long  placed  great 
faith  in  exclusive  charms.  These  can 
be  good  for  almost  anything,  even  as 
an  aid  to  the  training  of  a slow-witted 
hunting  dog,  and  to  guarantee  the 


filling  of  the  game  bag  and  the  creel. 
The  charms  have  to  be  issued  by  one 
qualified  to  administer  such  dominat- 
ing amulets,  which  might  be  anything 
from  a mustard  seed  to  a weasel’s 
foot.  Of  course  there  are  charms  that 
will  keep  your  neighbor  from  getting 
any  game,  just  in  case  you’re  mad  at 
him  and  wish  him  to  go  home  empty- 
handed. 

In  her  masterfully  prepared  “Treas- 
ury of  American  Superstitions,”  Clau- 
dia de  Lys  points  out  that,  “Quite  a 
number  of  modern  hunters  still  cling 
to  primitive  beliefs  that  seem  never  to 
die  out.  When  hunting  with  a dog, 
many  a hunter  thinks  he  will  fill  his 
game  bag  more  easily  if  the  dog 
fetches  it  for  him  as  he  leaves  the 
house.  And  as  might  be  expected, 
numerous  hunters  carry  a rabbit’s  foot 
for  luck,  or  a feather  or  claw  from  the 
last  fowl  killed.  . . .” 

Carrying  a gun  on  your  left  shoulder 
is  bad  luck,  and  sighting  over  a gun 
barrel  indoors  signifies  a fruitless  hunt 
next  time  out.  To  keep  your  gun  from 
rusting,  here’s  an  old  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  method:  combine  half  an  ounce 
of  badger’s  grease,  half  an  ounce  of 
snake  fat,  an  ounce  of  bear’s  fat,  and 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  pulverized 
indigo.  Melt  together  in  a vessel  never 
used  before.  Cool,  and  place  the 
whole  lump  in  a woolen  sock  knitted 
the  year  before  and  never  worn.  Any  i 
firearm  rubbed  with  the  “oozy”  sock 
allegedly  can  never  rust! 

The  Weather  Prophet 

One  would  not  have  to  look  very  far 
in  hometown  localities  to  find  someone 
who  firmly  believes  that  the  ground- 
hog does  have  functional  talents  as  a j 
weather  prophet.  And  of  almost  equal 
durability  is  the  belief  that  porcu- 
pines can  “shoot”  their  quills  into  any 
creature  foolish  enough  to  molest 
them. 

If  you  set  out  in  search  of  the  most 
infallible  talisman  in  the  world,  your 
quest  is  over  when  you’ve  found  a rab- 
bit’s foot.  For  millions  of  these  all- 
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purpose  charms  are  purchased  each 
year  by  consecrated  believers.  You 
should  know,  however,  that  to  be  at 
its  best  in  effectiveness,  the  foot  must 
be  a left  hind  one.  Another  “rabbit” 
belief  that  remains  unshakable:  you 
can  confuse  your  enemies  by  scatter- 
ing the  hair  of  a rabbit  in  their  path! 

Some  of  the  old-time  fox  hunters  are 
familiar  with  the  superstition  which 
prescribes  fox  lungs  as  a cure  for 
respiratory  troubles.  The  fact  that  the 
fox  is  a tireless  runner,  with  excellent 
lungs,  no  doubt  originated  this  odd 
claim.  So  states  a 500-page  book  on 
superstitions  published  by  the  Philo- 
sophical Library. 

Common  indeed  is  the  belief  that  the 
fox,  in  order  to  rid  himself  of  fleas, 
will  take  a stick  in  his  mouth  and  enter 
a body  of  water.  As  he  gradually  sub- 
merges, he  allows  the  stick  to  remain 
as  far  as  possible  above  water,  thus 
forcing  the  fleas  to  scurry  from  his 
body  for  the  dry  refuge  afforded  by 
the  stick.  When  all  fleas  have  col- 
lected on  the  stick,  wise  Mr.  Fox 
drops  it  and  drowns  the  lot  of  his 
tormentors. 

Then  we  have  this  old-as-the-hills 
favorite  about  the  fox:  in  order  to 
throw  hounds  off  his  trail,  the  running 
fox  will  leap  upon  the  back  of  a sheep 
and  ride  far  enough  to  fool  the  hounds 
into  thinking  he  has  vanished  in  thin 
air.  Oft  repeated,  too,  are  accounts 
of  Sir  Reynard  leading  hounds  at  a 
headlong  pace  to  the  edge  of  a high 
cliff,  where  the  cunning  animal  nimbly 
swerves  aside  and  allows  his  pursuers 
to  plunge  to  their  death. 

Snakes  Are  Famous 

Snake  superstitions  abound  by  the 
score.  One  of  the  most  ancient  of  all 
notions  about  snakes  is  that  the  fe- 
male will  swallow  her  young  as  a 
means  of  protection  in  time  of  peril, 
and  will  not  open  her  mouth  for  their 
release  until  all  danger  has  passed.  Of 
equally  ancient  vintage  is  the  claim 
that  hoop  snakes  can  unsheath  a 
stinger  in  the  end  of  their  horn-tipped 
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tail  and  kill  trees  with  a single  jab! 
(In  considering  this  imaginative  bit 
of  fantasy  we  first  must  establish  proof 
that  hoop  snakes  exist  at  all.)  Then 
we  have  the  claim  that  snakes  possess 
the  power  to  “charm”  or  hypnotize 
birds  and  small  animals;  but  no  snake 
will  crawl  over  a hair  rope— even  to 
obtain  food  if  it  is  starving.  And,  as 
any  outdoorsman  respectably  up  on 
his  superstitions  must  know,  snakes 
always  travel  in  pairs. 

Risking  a debunking  paragraph, 
these  entries  may  arouse  the  opposing 
factions:  bats  do  not  have  a penchant 
for  getting  into  women’s  hair;  the 
handling  of  toads  does  not  cause 
warts;  and  the  hatching  of  those  pre- 
cious wild  turkey  eggs  is  not  ad- 
versely affected  by  thunder!  Dragon- 
flies do  not  sew  up  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  children,  nor  do  they  sting  horses 
nor  feed  snakes;  bulls  cannot  tell  red 
from  green;  and  turtle  oil  has  abso- 
lutely no  trace  of  therapeutic  value. 

I was  about  to  add  that  no  forked 
stick  can  be  depended  upon  as  a guide 
to  underground  water  reservoirs.  But 
on  second  thought,  perhaps  I’d  better 
drop  that  one.  For,  you  see,  several  of 
my  neighbors  recently  had  deep  wells 
drilled,  each  getting  a fine  flow  of 
water.  It  bruises  me  to  admit  it,  but 
each  drilling  location  was  determined 
by  a “practiced  dowser”  equipped 
with  the  simplest  divining  rod  in  the 
world— a witchhazel  twig! 

THE  FOX  is  credited  with  all  sorts  of 
super-intelligence.  His  tricks  in  eluding 
chasing  hounds  are  told  with  great  sin- 
cerity— but  with  some  exaggeration. 

Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III 


ONE  OF  THE  planes  used  to  spot  lost  or  disaster  victims  is  shown  here  starting  its 
searching  mission.  Flying  in  these  mountains  requires  maximum  skill. 


Volunteer  Group  Helps  in  ..  . 


finding  the  Lost 


By  Paul  M.  Dobbs 
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BACK  in  the  1930’s  when  air  mail 
service  was  just  getting  started, 
central  Pennsylvania’s  mountains 
gained  the  unenviable  nickname 
"Graveyard  of  the  Alleghenies.”  Many 
early-day  mail  planes  came  to  grief 
trying  to  cross  them. 

Aside  from  some  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce type  efforts  to  get  the  nickname 
softened  to  something  more  pleasant, 
or  forgotten  altogether,  little  was  ac- 
complished. 

But  old-timers  remember  when  the 
nickname  recalled  to  mind  a long  and 
tragic  list  of  airplanes  lost  in  snow- 
storms and  pilots  who  strayed  off  the 
chain  of  beacon  lights  which  was  their 
only  guide  across  the  mountains  at 
night. 

Maybe  some  of  these  memories  was 
the  motivating  force  which  prompted 
a small  group  of  Bellefonte  men  to 


organize  the  Purdue  Mountain  Emer-  g 
gency  and  Rescue  Club.  p 

At  any  rate,  their  idea  is  meeting  e 
with  steadily  mounting  support,  and  a: 
in  the  past  two  years  the  organization 
has  perfected  a multi-county  rescue 
and  search  organization  which  may 
not  have  its  equal  anywhere  in  the  }, 
United  States. 

Today,  when  a person  is  reported  S| 
missing,  a hunter  is  lost,  or  an  airplane  d 
is  down  in  the  mountains  and  forests  (I 
in  Centre  and  adjoining  counties,  sur- 
vival  rate  runs  higher.  Searchers  still  j 
usually  go  out  with  no  more  informa-  h 
tion  than  did  the  ones  which  sought  g 
lost  air  mail  planes  40  years  ago.  rf 

Usually  these  reports  consist  of— a t 

hunter  who  failed  to  return  to  camp  or  0] 
to  rejoin  his  partners— or  of  an  air- 
plane  engine  heard  to  be  “missing”  in  0] 
passing  over  a remote  mountain— or  of 
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someone  hearing  a crash  or  explosion 
over  a wooded  area  during  a storm. 
There  the  similarity  ends.  In  the  old 
days  the  searchers  were  mostly  sher- 
iffs, local  police,  firemen,  state  police, 
air  mail  officials  and  volunteers.  They 
had  no  special  equipment,  either  for 
traveling  in  the  wilds,  or  for  communi- 
cations. They  had  no  central  organi- 
zation and  their  searches  were  on  a 
hit-or-miss  basis,  with  the  ever-present 
danger  that  some  of  the  searchers 
themselves  might  become  lost.  Often- 
times the  members  of  the  search  party 
were  as  unfamiliar  with  the  terrain 
as  the  persons  they  were  seeking. 

All  this  is  changed  under  the  pains- 
takingly detailed  search  system  which 
today  stands  ready  at  a moment’s 
notice  to  go  into  action  anywhere  in 
central  Pennsylvania. 

The  Bellefonte  organization  recently 
purchased  an  abandoned  one-room 
school  at  Coleville,  on  the  outskirts 
of  Bellefonte,  and  there  a permanent 
headquarters  is  being  established. 

The  club  has  at  its  command  thou- 
sands of  dollars  worth  of  costly  radio 
equipment,  owned  and  operated  by 
members.  It  has  a squad  of  hard- 
riding  members  equipped  with  low- 
geared  cycles  who  take  to  old  Indian 
paths,  deer  trails,  woods  roads— or 
even  cross-country  to  carry  out  their 
assignments. 

Ready  to  Go 

There  are  boats,  amphibious  ve- 
hicles, airplanes,  a squad  of  under- 
water divers  who  have  attained  a high 
state  of  efficiency  in  conducting  un- 
derwater searches,  and  first-aid  crews 
that  are  available  at  all  times.  So  de- 
tailed is  the  club’s  planning  that  a 
deep  freeze  is  being  installed  at  the 
headquarters.  In  it  will  be  kept  a 
generous  supply  of  frozen  sandwiches, 
ready  for  quick  defrosting  in  the  event 
members  are  called  out  on  a search 
or  other  errand  which  might  keep 
them  in  isolated  areas  for  any  length 
of  time. 

At  their  call,  all  on  a volunteer 
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basis,  are  riding  clubs  with  horses  and 
riders  kept  in  trim  through  regular 
trail  rides  and  periodic  riding  con- 
tests; the  Civil  Air  Patrol  with  its 
skilled  pilots  and  their  fight  planes; 
sportsmen’s  clubs  with  their  comple- 
ment of  tents,  trailers,  emergency  light 
plants,  boats  and  other  outdoor  gear; 
firemen’s  and  ambulance  organizations 
with  their  special  types  of  rescue  and 
resuscitation  equipment. 

There  are  Boy  Scouts  and  Explorers 
trained  in  outdoor  skills  and  equipped 
for  remaining  on  duty  for  days,  if 
necessary,  in  any  kind  of  weather. 
Boat  clubs  and  gun  clubs  stand  ready 
to  lend  their  services. 

The  setup  isn’t  merely  a massing  of 
men  and  equipment.  During  the  past 
two  summers,  the  club  sponsored  a 
two-day  “manhunt’’  in  which  specific 
problems  were  created  and  various 
units  were  assigned  to  solve  them  on 
an  orderly,  systematic  basis. 

On  the  1963  manhunt,  held  the  first 
week  in  October,  five  “crew  members’’ 
who  survived  a simulated  airplane 
crash  were  found  “alive  and  well’’  the 
second  afternoon  of  the  search  which 
was  conducted  in  one  of  the  wildest 
sections  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 

CHARTING  the  manhunt  area  are  left, 
Edward  Buchanan,  Guy  Shaffer,  and 
Harold  Mowery,  all  of  Bellefonte.  Such 
organized  planning  saves  much  lost  time. 
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More  than  300  persons  took  part. 
Operating  from  the  Coffin  Rock  fire 
tower  in  Centre  County,  the  “hunt" 
centered  on  three  Civil  Air  Patrol 
Cadets  and  two  Explorers  who  were 
taken  to  the  area  in  advance  with 
instructions  to  “get  lost”  to  simulate 
the  occupants  of  a downed  plane. 

Junk  representing  parts  of  the  plane 
and  two  parachutes  planted  at  various 
places  in  the  most  inaccessible  regions 
were  spotted  from  the  air  two  hours 
after  the  hunt  began.  Tote-gote  rang- 
ers, directed  by  radio  from  the  plane 
through  the  control  center  at  the 
headquarters  tower,  recovered  the 
parachutes  and  located  the  wreckage 
on  the  ground.  The  Civil  Air  Patrol 
“victims”  were  found  by  members  of 
the  Silver  Spurs  Riding  Club,  and  the 
Explorers  were  located  by  Boy  Scouts 
from  Belief onte  and  Pleasant  Gap. 

RADIO  CONTROL  center  for  searching 
parties  is  manned  here  by  Larry  Hazel, 
left,  and  Richard  Smeltzer.  Coordination 
with  field  parties  makes  the  operations 
go  smoothly. 


An  even  more  ambitious  manhunt 
was  planned  for  the  weekend  of  Sep- 
tember 26-27,  1964,  at  Poe  Valley 
State  Park  in  the  southern  part  of  Cen- 
tre County,  but  the  long  drought 
which  made  the  woods  dangerously 
dry  necessitated  some  changes. 

The  hunt  was  moved  to  more  open 
territory  surrounding  the  Boy  Scout 
Camp  in  the  Seven  Mountains  off  of 
Route  322  and  in  Poe  Valley  Lake 
several  miles  away.  The  last-minute 
changes  in  plans  proved  the  club 
members  to  be  a true  “emergency” 
group,  not  dependent  on  cut-and-dry 
situations  for  effective  action. 

Broader  in  scope,  last  fall’s  event 
included  not  only  a search  for  a 
“downed  plane,”  but  also  underwater 
searches. 

Reviewing  the  exercise  in  which 
400  persons  participated,  Guy  Shaffer 
of  Zion,  captain  of  emergency  and 
rescue  for  the  Purdue  Mountain  Club, 
told  of  some  of  the  details  that  went 
into  planning  the  event. 
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Covered  17  Miles 


The  hunt  itself  covered  17  square 
miles  of  rough  mountain  land,  and  the 
participants  were  from  six  counties. 
The  Trail  Rangers  of  Bellefonte  found 
the  “crashed”  airplane  only  a few 
hours  after  the  hunt  began.  Plane 
crash  “survivors”  were  found  late  on 
the  second  morning  by  Lewistown 
Boy  Scouts.  In  the  air  search,  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol  located  a parachute  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  plane  “wreck- 
age,” on  the  afternoon  of  the  second 
day.  The  air  search  had  been  ham- 
pered by  high  winds  which  grounded 
the  light  craft  until  then. 

A “lost”  hunter  was  found  by  Pleas- 
ant Gap  Boy  Scouts  and  Explorers, 
and  Williamsport  scuba  divers  found 
a “drowning”  victim  in  the  Boy  Scout 
Camp  lake.  They  worked  in  water 
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depths  ranging  up  to  40  feet.  Plastic 
bottles  of  water  dropped  from  air- 
planes were  among  the  objects  of  the 
underwater  search.  So  thoroughly  did 
the  divers  perform  their  task  that  a 
small  metal  top  which  came  off  one  of 
the  bottles  was  found  by  them  on  the 
lake  bottom. 

State  Agencies  Help 

Agencies  of  the  state  government 
gave  wholehearted  cooperation  to  the 
manhunts.  The  Game  Commission, 
Fish  Commission  and  the  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters  volunteered  use 
of  their  facilities  and  gave  assistance 
in  other  ways. 

One  of  the  searchers  was  Guy  Shaf- 
fer. “They  had  no  communications,  so 
we  took  Citizens  Band  Radios  and  set 
up  a clearing  station  with  Bellefonte,” 
Mr.  Shaffer  explained. 

“After  that,  I got  to  thinking  that 
such  searches  could  be  much  more 
effective  with  an  organization.  Since  I 
was  familiar  with  the  Citizens  Band 
Club  setup,  we  organized  the  emer- 
gency and  rescue  club  with  the  same 
members  as  a nucleus,”  he  added. 

Since  then  the  group  has  been 
called  out  on  a variety  of  emergencies, 
including  a lost  hunter,  a man  who 
wandered  away  from  home,  and  a 
chartered  passenger  plane  which  at- 
tempted a trip  from  Washington, 
D.  C.,  during  a severe  snowstorm  and 
crashed  against  a mountainside,  killing 
all  occupants. 

They  were  called  to  search  for  sev- 
eral Penn  State  University  students 
who  became  lost  in  the  mountains 
south  of  State  College  while  on  a Sun- 
day hike. 

One  of  their  major  organized  activi- 
ties came  during  the  spring  of  1964 
when  the  Susquehanna  River  went  on 
a rampage  and  flooded  the  town  of 
Lock  Haven.  The  club  assisted  the 
Lock  Haven  Emergency  and  Rescue 
Squad  in  setting  up  flood  headquarters 
at  the  Lock  Haven  State  College  and 
used  Citizens  Band  Radios  to  link  fire, 
police  and  rescue  operations. 


TOTE-GOTE  rangers  find  simulated  air- 
plane wreckage  in  a practice  exercise. 
Practice  drills  keep  members  of  the  Pur- 
due Mountain  Rescue  Club  on  their  toes. 

They  established  a boat  dock  sta- 
tion downtown  to  help  evacuate 
people  trapped  in  flooded  buildings  in 
the  business  and  residential  areas.  On 
that  assignment  the  club  had  about  20 
men  with  both  portable  radios  and 
mobile  units  mounted  in  jeeps,  station 
wagons,  and  other  vehicles. 

The  Purdue  Mountain  Emergency 
and  Rescue  Club  has  undoubtedly 
brought  into  being  a new  conception 
of  voluntary  emergency  service  in 
central  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  highly 
possible  that  the  pattern  they  have 
created  will  be  followed  by  other  com- 
munities soon. 
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W4T  CAN  use  another  piece  of  peach 
-I-  pie;  my,  that  is  good.  And  an- 
other cup  of  coffee  while  you  are  up,” 
Fred  smiled  at  his  daughter  as  she 
disappeared  into  the  kitchen. 

“Who  was  your  servant  last  year?” 
Daughter  asked.  “I  should  at  least  get 
a tip  around  here.” 

“If  we’re  lucky  I’ll  bring  home  a 
couple  of  whistle  pigs  and  we’ll  have 
roast  pig  for  supper  tomorrow  night.” 
“Just  so  Mom  or  I don’t  have  to 
clean  ’em.” 

“I’ll  clean  them,  Daughter  dear,  you 
sure  enjoy  eating  them;  when  are  you 
going  to  learn  to  clean  game?” 

“Teach  your  son  when  he’s  old 
enough.  I’ll  roast  it  and  wash  dishes 
after  supper;  shooting  it  and  cleaning 
it  is  your  department,”  Fred’s  daugh- 
I ter  answered. 

“Harry  will  be  here  in  about  ten 
minutes.  We’re  going  into  Big  John 
Hawn’s  clover  field.  We  can  hunt  until 
8:30,”  Fred  told  his  wife  as  his  daugh- 
ter brought  him  a second  cup  of  cof- 
fee. “You  always  like  to  know  where 
we  are  going,  so  that’s  the  area  for. 
tonight.” 

“You  like  white  shirt-sleeve  hunt- 
ing, don’t  forget  to  spray  with  bug 
dope,  the  mosquitoes  are  fierce  just 
before  dark,  you  have  to  quit  at  8:30, 
be  careful,  wear  your  red  cap,  Harry’s 
coming  in  the  drive  now,  bye.”  Fred’s 
wife  rattled  like  a B.A.R.;  one  clip  of 
twenty  things  at  a time. 


“Bye,”  said  Fred  as  he  grabbed  his 
.22  Hornet  and  bounced  down  the 
back  steps  to  Harry’s  pickup.  Harry’s 
pickup  was  a little  unusual.  It  was  a 
1937  Chevy  with  the  diagonal  style 
line  across  its  door.  You  don’t  see 
them  much  anymore.  And  this  was  a 
beaut.  The  joy  of  Harry’s  pickup  was 
its  high  wheels.  It  could  go  down  any 
back  country  road  or  lane,  because 
of  its  16-inch  wheels.  They  don’t  build 
them  like  that  any  more. 

Fred’s  .22  Hornet  was  in  a sheep- 
wool-lined  case.  That  way  it  was 
bump  proof.  Harry’s  rifle  was  in  a 
special  built  wooden  box  that  held 
rifle  and  scope  and  hand  loaded  ammo. 
Both  men  shoot  woodchucks,  they 
just  do  it  differently.  To  each  his  own. 
Fred’s  Hornet  had  open  iron  sights 
and  factory  ammo.  Harry  had  a .22-250 
varminter  with  a ten-power  scope 
mounted  and  hand  loaded  fodder. 

Fred  climbed  in  and  Harry  backed 
out  onto  the  highway  and  headed  for 
Big  John’s  farm.  Big  John  had  a 
dairy  farm,  he  cut  hay  and  clover  and 
fed  his  cattle  in  a feeding  lot  and 
didn’t  like  woodchucks.  He  didn’t 
mind  the  clover  they  ate  but  a hole 
in  a field  could  upset  a tractor.  Wood- 
chuck hunters  that  introduced  them- 
selves and  asked  permission  were  wel- 
come. This  was  the  first  week  of  Sep- 
tember and  Big  John  had  finished  his 
third  hay  and  clover  cutting.  It  had 
been  a good  year. 


"LET'S  MOVE  down  to  Big  John's  rolling  pasture — you  should  be  able  to  find  one 
there." 


Fred  settled  down  as  Harry  40- 
miled  an  hour  down  the  blacktop.  “It's 
been  a good  year  for  game.  I’ve  never 
seen  so  much  of  everything.  At  our 
wren  house  this  spring  the  wrens 
raised  six  young  in  the  first  hatch,  and 
four  in  the  second  nesting.  I saw  a 
hen  pheasant  with  thirteen  chicks  of 
flying  size  about  the  middle  of  June 
and  I’m  sure  she  hatched  again.  Rab- 
bits everywhere  and  my  oak  woods  is 
full  of  squirrels.  I hear  the  quail 
every  evening  in  the  field  across  from 
my  front  porch.  I saw  two  coons  killed 
on  the  road  this  summer  so  there’s 
plenty  of  them  for  this  fall.  There’s 
been  so  much  of  everything.  This 
spring  the  strawberries  were  as  big 
as  golf  balls,  the  peaches  drip  with 
juice,  and  even  the  wild  apples  look 
as  big  as  baseballs.  We’ll  have  fat 
deer.  There’s  plenty  of  feed.  Looks 
like  Mother  Nature  made  up  for  last 
year’s  late  killing  frost.  Remember 
how  there  was  nothing?  That  was  a 
down  year.  This  is  an  up  year.  Last 
year  my  beagle  ran  only  four  rabbits 
and  I shot  just  one  to  show  her  I 
could.  This  year  ‘Lady’  will  go  crazy 
running  rabbits,  there’s  going  to  be  so 
many  of  them.  That  was  a good  eating 
rabbit  last  year.  We  should  get  our 
limit  for  a couple  of  days  in  the  com- 
ing season.  Boy  I’m  on  a soap  box,” 
Fred  said  laughing. 

A Good  Year 

“You’re  right,”  answered  Harry, 
“last  year  was  a down  year  and  this 
year  we’re  loaded  with  all  kinds  of 
game  and  food  and  cover.  It  always 
rained  at  the  right  time  and  no  late 
killing  frost  this  year.  Look  here,  Big 
John’s  just  finished  cutting  his  fields 
for  us.  Now  ain’t  that  nice?” 

Harry  parked  the  truck  by  driving 
off  the  road  and  into  the  long  field 
with  the  far  gravel  bank  as  backstop. 
The  field  was  as  flat  as  a billiard  table. 
Fred  and  Harry  climbed  into  the  bed 
of  the  pickup  and  glassed  the  field, 
resting  their  elbows  on  the  top  of  the 
pickup.  Harry  used  his  scope  and  Fred 


used  7-power  binoculars  and  it  didn’t 
take  long. 

“This  one  is  yours,  Harry,  right  at 
the  edge  of  the  field  to  the  left  of  the 
brush.  See  him  stand  up!  The  gravel 
bank  makes  a perfect  backstop  and 
he  must  be  300  yards  or  better.  This 
is  your  kind  of  shooting,”  Fred  told 
Harry,  “Drop  him  friend.” 

Check  the  Field 

“Leave  me  take  your  glasses,  Fred, 
they’re  easier  to  use  than  the  scope  for 
this.  I’m  going  to  check  the  field  to 
make  sure  nothing  else  is  there  before 
I start  throwing  lead.  I think  300 
yards  is  about  right,  I’ll  set  up,  the 
field  is  clear.  There’s  a little  high 
ground  under  that  maple  tree.” 

Harry  climbed  down,  took  his  .22- 
250  varminter  and  carefully  laid  it  flat 
on  the  ground.  Then  he  went  back  and 
got  his  sandbag.  A burlap  bag  half 
full  of  sand  makes  a perfect  rifle  rest. 
Harry  formed  the  top  into  a V shape. 
He  got  into  the  prone  position  and 
sighted  for  a head  shot.  Harry  took  a 
deep  breath  and  let  half  of  it  out  and 
squeezed  the  trigger  as  if  it  were  a 
lemon.  Harry  squeezed  with  all  his 
fingers  and  when  the  shot  went  off  it 
went  straight  and  true.  One  dead 
chuck,  head  shot.  Harry  has  a fine 
rifle  and  knows  how  to  use  it.  It’s  a 
rare  day  that  he  misses. 

Fred  paced  it  off.  One  big  step  was 
one  yard.  Fred  sang  out,  “Harry,  I 
figure  that  was  310  yards.  You  sure 
had  your  rifle  sighted  in  and  adjusted. 
Nice  shooting,  he’s  a young  chuck. 
Food  for  the  table. 

“Let’s  move  down  to  Big  John’s 
rolling  pasture.  You  should  be  able  to 
pick  one  up  there.  This  field’s  done 
for  a while.’’  Harry  put  the  woodchuck 
in  the  back  of  the  pickup. 

He  pulled  his  truck  into  the  new 
field  and  both  men  got  into  the  bed 
of  it  to  glass  the  field. 

“There  you  are,  Fred,  over  the  sec- 
ond rise,  right  in  the  center  of  the 
field.  When  you  top  the  rise  that 
chuck  will  see  you  as  soon  as  you  see 
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him.  May  the  best  one  win.  It’s  your 
turn,  I’ll  watch  from  here.  I’ll  take 
your  glasses  when  you  make  your 
stalk,”  Harry  was  sighting  through  his 
big  scope. 

Fred  answered,  “I  see  him— I think 
I can  walk  up  on  him  by  going  right 
down  the  center  of  the  field,  that 
hump  will  hide  me.  When  I top  that 
rise  I’ll  be  ready.  Wish  me  luck. 
Here’s  the  glasses.  If  anyone  comes 
in  the  field  yell  loud.” 

Fred  loaded  two  3-shot  clips,  stuck 
one  in  his  pocket,  rammed  one  into 
the  rifle,  worked  the  bolt  home  and 
snapped  on  his  safety.  He  walked 
about  20  feet  from  the  truck  and  put 
his  finger  in  his  mouth,  wet  it  and 
held  it  up  in  the  air.  He  was  down- 
wind from  the  chuck  and  the  breeze 
would  carry  away  any  small  noises  he 
might  make.  Fred  moved  like  an  In- 
dian, no  coughing,  no  noise,  no  smok- 
ing, no  thinking  about  anything  else 
in  the  world  except  the  chuck  just 
over  the  rise  250  yards  away. 

The  chuck  sat  up,  whirled  and 
turned  toward  its  hole  and  dropped 
dead.  Fred  topped  the  rise  with  rifle 
at  port  arms,  and  the  rifle  went  to  his 
shoulder  and  the  shot  caught  the  run- 
ning chuck  in  the  head!  Fred  made  a 
clean  kill  at  50  yards.  His  mind  and 
arm  and  rifle  worked  like  a field 
artillery  piece  with  an  IBM  computer. 
His  eyes  fed  the  data  to  his  brain; 
range,  speed,  direction,  and  Fred’s 
trigger  finger  did  the  rest.  It  was  a 
snap  shot  but  not  a lucky  one.  It  was 
a practiced  one.  Fred  was  14  years 
old  when  his  dad  bought  him  his  first 
BB  gun.  Fred  had  watched  those 
BB’s  hit  their  target.  It  was  followed 
by  a single  shot  .22  and  Fred  found 
it  worked  like  the  BB  gun.  It  hit  what 
he  pointed  it  at  and  it  became  a part 
of  him.  Also  a single  shot  doesn’t  al- 
low many  misses.  Fred  was  a good 
man  with  a snap  shot. 

Harry  met  Fred  halfway.  Fred  of 
course  was  carrying  his  chuck. 

“Good  shot,”  Fred.  “He  was  run- 
ning when  you  nailed  him.” 
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“Well  he  got  started.  Let’s  clean 
them  while  they’re  still  warm.  Hide 
comes  off  easier,  and  we’ll  have  to  be 
extra  careful  to  keep  the  hair  off  the 
flesh.  The  wife  will  soak  them  over- 
night with  a couple  of  tablespoons  of 
vinegar.  That  will  get  rid  of  musk 
from  any  stray  hairs.  They’ll  be  over- 
night in  the  refrigerator.  She  browns 
them  in  butter,  batters  them,  adds  a 
little  water  and  puts  them  to  roast  un- 
til tender.  She  pokes  them  with  a fork 
and  can  tell  when  they  are  done.  She 
heats  the  oven  to  350  degrees— it  usu- 
ally takes  about  1M  hours,  sometimes 
longer.  She  puts  them  in  a big  black 
cast-iron  skillet  that  was  Grandma’s. 
It’s  really  good  eating.  They  get  fat 
on  clean  clover  and  so  does  a cow!” 
Fred  put  the  cleaned  young  chucks  in 
a plastic  bag  and  laid  them  in  the 
pickup  bed.  “Home,  James.” 

“Home  we  go.  I like  this  summer 
chuck  hunting.  It  sharpens  you  up  for 
small  game  which  will  be  here  before 
we  know  it,  and  lots  of  game  this  year. 
You  know,  Fred,  if  we  had  lived  100 
years  ago  we’d  been  pretty  high  men 
on  the  totem  pole.  Every  time  we  go 
out  we  get  game  and  the  good  eating 
kind.  You  could  have  been  Chief  and 
I the  medicine  man,”  Harry  smiled. 

“We  even  get  game  after  supper,” 
Fred  added. 

FRED  TOPPED  the  rise  with  the  rifle  at 
port  arms.  The  rifle  snapped  to  his 
shoulder,  and  he  made  a clean  kill  on 
the  running  chuck. 
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A GIFT  by  the  sportsmen  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  themselves  is  one  way  of  de- 
scribing what  one  million  acres  of  State 
Game  Lands  means.  The  monies  used  for 
the  purchase  of  these  lands  was  supplied 
by  hunters  through  the  purchase  of  hunt- 
ing licenses. 


THE  PLAQUE  is  unveiled  at  State  Game 
Lands  No.  253  by  Deputy  Executive  Di- 
rector Glenn  L.  Bowers,  left,  and  Robert 
S.  Lichtenberger,  Chief  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission's Administrative  Division.  The 
Game  Lands  acquisition  program  began 
on  June  15,  1920,  with  a 6,289-acre  tract 
purchased  in  Elk  County  for  $2.75  per 
acre. 


PRAISING  THE  farsighted  conservation! 
liam  W.  Scranton  proclaimed  that  "this  i: 
opportunities  that  are  not  available  anyw 


Ceremonies  Comment 


Mill! 


IN  HIS  address  commemorating  the 
liam  W.  Scranton  said,  “In  an  effor 
agency  has  bought  and  paid  for  a mill 
license  money  alone.” 

Following  a luncheon  on  June  19  in 
at  State  Game  Lands  No.  253  near  Plm 
plaque  was  unveiled  at  the  site,  at 
congratulated  the  Game  Commission 
for  public  use. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commissio 
progress.  That  future  generations  of  c 
hope. 
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ie  Game  Lands  Program,  Governor  Wil- 
ling accomplishment  offering  recreational 
world." 


Acre 


MEMBERS  OF  the  Game  Commission 
attending  the  dedication  ceremonies  of 
the  millionth  acre  of  State  Game  Lands 
are  left  to  right:  James  A.  Thompson, 
Pittsburgh;  Frederick  M.  Simpson,  Hunt- 
ingdon; Russell  M.  Lucas,  Philipsburg; 
Loring  H.  Cramer,  East  Stroudsburg; 
H.  L.  Buchanan,  Franklin;  and  Carroll 
Hockersmith,  Shippensburg. 


tof  State  Game  Lands,  Governor  Wil- 
lel,  a hunting  public  through  a state 
ime  hunting  land  with  their  hunting 

ango  County,  ceremonies  were  held 
a millionth  acre  is  contained.  A bronze 
itor  Robert  D.  Fleming  of  Pittsburgh 
t and  wisdom  in  acquiring  this  land 

oud  to  have  passed  this  milestone  of 
3rs  will  enjoy  these  lands  is  its  fondest 


GREETING  State  Senator  Robert  D. 
Fleming  at  the  rostrum  is  (left)  Russell 
M.  Lucas,  Vice-President  of  the  Game 
Commission.  Speaking  at  the  Game 
Lands  site.  Senator  Fleming  urged  the 
Commission  to  continue  to  purchase 
Game  Lands  for  the  benefit  of  generations 
yet  unborn. 
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Natural  Bug  Killers 

ERIE  COUNTY-A  pair  of  English 
sparrows  has  a nest  containing  young 
fledglings  in  a birdhouse  attached  to 
my  garage.  I can  watch  their  activities 
from  the  office  window  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  contribute 
a great  deal  to  the  bug  control  prob- 
lem. Both  male  and  female  are  con- 
stantly occupied  in  carrying  bugs  to 
the  nest.  The  main  food  supply  is  a 
green  leaf  worm  and  both  parents 
make  several  trips  a minute  to  feed 
their  young.— District  Game  Protector 
Elmer  D.  Simpson,  Union  City. 

Nice  Arrangement 

GREENE  COUNTY- It  is  the  year 
for  the  periodical  cicada  (the  17-year 
locust)  in  Greene  County.  The  sing- 
ing goes  on  from  dawn  to  dusk  and 
the  volume  increases  as  the  tempera- 
ture rises.  When  a cloud  passes  over 
the  area  the  rasping  buzzing  of  the 
millions  diminish,  and  rise  again  as 
the  sun  appears.  To  me,  they  sound 
like  millions  of  minute  model  air- 
plane engines.  An  ancient  Greek  once 
said  “Happy  are  the  cicadas’  lives,  for 
they  have  voiceless  wives.”  The  fe- 
male cicada  doesn’t  sing.  — District 
Game  Protector  Theodore  Vesloski, 
Carmichaels. 


We  Try  to  Help 

BRADFORD  COUNTY  - Game 
Protectors  receive  many  interesting 
phone  calls  concerning  requests,  com- 
plaints, etc.  Most  of  these  calls  pertain 
to  wildlife.  Occasionally  we  get  one 
that  isn’t  exactly  in  our  department. 
A couple  of  weeks  ago  I received  a 
call  from  a nonresident  who  was  in- 
terested in  renting  a camp  or  cabin  in 
the  mountains  and  thought  that  I 
might  have  knowledge  of  one  for  rent. 
This  was  a normal  question.  His  rea- 
son for  wanting  a cabin  and  the  way 
he  said  it  is  what  made  this  call  dif- 
ferent. He  said  that  he  was  to  be 
married  soon  and  that  he  wanted  to 
get  a cabin  back  in  the  mountains  for 
his  honeymoon  and  that  “you  probably 
know  what  kind  of  a place  I would 
like  for  a honeymoon  in  the  moun- 
tains!” I answered  as  best  I could.— 
District  Game  Protector  Richard  Don- 
ahoe,  Troy. 

TV  Trouble 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY  - Many, 
many  times  youngsters  will  come  out 
with  remarks  that  at  times  will  com- 
pletely startle  an  adult.  Having  two 
sons,  Mark  12  years  of  age  and  Gary 
5,  who  spend  a considerable  amount 
of  time  at  the  TV  set,  put  me  back 
on  my  heels  one  morning.  Being  in 
full  uniform  with  pistol,  I was  about 
to  leave  my  home  accompanied  by  a 
Deputy  Game  Protector  to  serve  a 
warrant  of  arrest,  when  my  youngest 
son,  Gary,  yelled  to  his  brother  Mark, 
“Come  see  the  FUZZ,  and  he  has  his 
HEATER  ON.”  Since  that  morning 
in  May  it  is  strictly  “Captain  Kanga- 
roo, Popeye  Theater  and  Walt  Disney” 
for  the  5-year-old.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Edward  Sherlinski,  Mifflinville. 
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Grounded  Geese 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY -On  May 
3 while  the  numerous  flocks  of  geese 
were  seen  flying,  I received  a call  that 
proved  quite  different.  It  seems  that  a 
flock  of  geese  had  decided  to  land  on 
the  desilting  dam  of  a local  colliery. 
This  is  the  dam  where  the  water  is 
pumped  after  the  washing  of  coal  is 
completed,  so  the  fine  coal  can  settle 
to  the  bottom,  and  not  flow  directly 
into  the  river.  Apparently  from  the  air 
this  looked  fine,  but  about  two-thirds 
of  the  dam  was  filled  with  wet  silt,  al- 
most like  quicksand.  After  landing  in 
this  the  geese  found  they  couldn’t 
swim,  or  walk  on  top.  They  soon  had 
their  feathers  full  of  fine  dirt,  and  then 
couldn’t  fly.  After  about  two  hours  of 
work,  we  managed  to  chase  all  into 
the  clear  water  where  they  cleaned 
themselves  and  took  off.  It  was  almost 
dark  then,  and  as  we  were  preparing 
to  leave,  in  came  another  flock  of 
about  100,  and  despite  the  firing  of 
guns  and  shouting  they,  too,  landed 
right  in  the  silt.  I was  happy  when  I 
returned  the  next  morning  and  found 
they  had  all  freed  themselves  and  de- 
parted.—District  Game  Protector  G. 
W.  Wendt,  Tamaqua. 


Happy  Ending 

BUCKS  COUNTY  -On  Memorial 
Day,  Deputy  Faunce  and  I were  sum- 
moned to  a residence  in  Central  Berks 
County  to  pick  up  an  injured  fawn. 
Upon  arriving,  we  discovered  that  the 
little  fellow  was  not  too  badly  in- 
jured. We  patched  him  up  and  began 
driving  out  of  the  farm  lane  when  we 
spotted  a doe  standing  near  the  spot 
where  the  fawn  was  found.  So  we  re- 
leased him  and  as  he  ran  out  across 
a grass  field  the  doe  bounded  out  of 
the  woods  to  meet  him  and  together 
they  disappeared  over  the  horizon.— 
District  Game  Protector  E.  F.  Bond, 
Doylestown. 


A Lost  Turtle? 


ERIE  COUNTY— l thought  I had 
heard  them  all  but  in  early  May  a 
“well  meaning?”  citizen  picked  up  a 
20-pound  snapping  turtle  on  Presque 
Isle  Peninsula  and  turned  it  in  as 
being  homeless.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector David  Kirkland. 

Conservation’s  a Big  Job 

From  the  first  year  I obtained  a 
hunting  license,  I went  hunting  at 
every  opportunity.  Through  the  years 
I came  to  believe  that  I was  a good 
sportsman.  It  is  becoming  more  ap- 
parent each  and  every  day  that  I was 
just  an  active  hunter.  By  this  I mean, 
everything  was  taken  for  granted.  The 
season  would  open,  the  birds,  rabbits, 
deer  and  what  have  you  would  be 
available  with  a little  effort.  Other 
than  participating  occasionally  in  win- 
ter feeding,  I never  thought  there  was 
so  much  that  could  be  and  also  is 
being  done  to  insure  the  game  pur- 
sued would  be  available  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  season.  — Student  Officer 
Henry  G.  Stankewich. 

Two-Tone  Squirrels 

PIKE  COUNTY— I observed  three 
young  gray  squirrels  recently.  One 
was  of  the  conventional  color,  one 
had  a white  tail  and  the  other  ap- 
peared to  be  all  white.— District  Game 
Protector  Daniel  S.  McPeek,  Jr.,  Mata- 
moras. 
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Highway  Toll  Grows 

CLARION  COUNTY- During  April 
and  May  of  this  year  the  road-killed 
deer  in  my  district  has  more  than 
doubled  over  the  same  period  of  the 
preceding  five  years.  I have  picked 
up  a total  of  57  deer  all  killed  by  ve- 
hicles, yet  I still  hear  that  last  year’s 
antlerless  season  wiped  out  the  deer 
herd.— District  Game  Protector  Jack 
M.  Lavery,  Clarion. 

His  Own  Gun  Next? 

LYCOMING  COUNTY-  About  a 
month  ago,  I stopped  at  Frank  Flynn’s 
home  in  Cascade  Township,  where  I 
found  him  shooting  clay  pigeons  with 
a hand-operated  trap.  He  would  pull 
the  rope  on  the  trap  to  release  the  bird, 
then  pick  up  his  gun  and  shoot.  He 
has  a spaniel  dog  that  would  run  out 
to  retrieve  the  birds  he  did  not  hit 
and  bring  them  back.  At  the  time,  I 
told  Frank  he  should  teach  the  dog  to 
pull  the  rope  and  release  the  bird.  I 
returned  the  other  day  and  Frank  said 
he  had  something  to  show  me.  We 
went  out  to  the  trap  with  the  dog  and 
Frank  loaded  the  trap,  told  the  dog 
to  stand,  picked  up  his  gun  and  hol- 
lered pull.  The  dog  grabbed  the  rope, 
released  the  bird,  jumped  from  be- 
hind the  stand  and  looked  to  see  if 
the  bird  was  broken  and  if  it  was  not 
he  would  run  out  and  retrieve  it.— 
District  Game  Protector  Levi  Whippo, 
Williamsport. 


Sharp  Scout 

TIOGA  COUNTY —Recently,  I re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  Francis 
Turner,  the  County  Agent  of  Tioga 
County,  to  present  some  sort  of  wild- 
life conservation  demonstration  to  a 
group  of  about  175  Boy  Scouts.  I de- 
cided these  boys  would  probably  be 
interested  in  a trapping  demonstration 
and  some  of  the  other  methods  of  our 
predator  control  program.  After  I 
showed  one  group  of  the  boys  how  to 
set  a fox  trap,  Game  Protector  Sinsa- 
baugh  was  demonstrating  an  elec- 
tronic caller.  One  of  the  Scouts  re- 
marked that  a portable  record  player 
would  probably  work  just  as  well.  Mr. 
Sinsabaugh  explained  to  him  that  a 
portable  record  player  could  not  give 
the  amplification  that  a good  elec- 
tronic caller  would.  Then  another 
Scout  said,  “Besides,  you  would  need 
an  awful  long  electric  cord  from  the 
house.”  — District  Game  Protector 
Franklin  Bernstein,  Knoxville. 

Follow  the  Food 

FOREST  AND  WARREN  COUN- 
TIES— Squirrels  seem  to  be  showing 
up  in  areas  where  they  have  not  been 
seen  for  several  years.  This  indicates 
that  the  squirrels  are  moving  out  of 
some  areas  where  there  is  a scarcity 
of  food  and  moving  into  this  area 
which  has  a good  supply  left  over 
from  last  year.  — Land  Management 
Officer  William  Overturf,  Youngsville. 
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Schuylkill  County  Hot  Spot 

BERKS  COUNTY  - During  the 
Deer  Records  Program  at  the  South- 
east Division  Office  on  May  22  and  23 
we  had  approximately  206  racks  which 
were  entered  for  measuring.  It  was  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  top  set  of 
antlers  in  both  the  typical  and  non- 
typical class  measured  at  the  South- 
east Division  Office  was  taken  in 
Schuylkill  County— and  further,  these 
deer  were  both  taken  in  West  Bruns- 
wick Township  of  the  county!  The 
interest  shown  by  the  hunters  of  Penn- 
sylvania ( and  even  by  nonresident 
hunters  who  were  interested  enough 
to  travel  from  other  states  to  enter 
their  Pennsylvania-killed  deer  in  the 
program)  will  assure  the  success  of 
this  program  and  will  find  a number 
of  Pennsylvania  white-tailed  deer  en- 
tering the  exclusive  ranks  of  the  Boone 
and  Crockett  Club’s  “Record  of  North 
American  Big  Game.”— Conservation 
Information  Assistant  Paul  H.  Glenny, 
Reading. 


Midnight  Snack 

MERCER  COUNTY  - The  follow- 
ing was  related  to  me  by  Deputy  Mc- 
Williams. Right  in  the  heart  of  Grove 
City  a rabbit  has  nested  in  a flower 
box  on  the  front  porch  of  the  Wayne 
Surrena  home.  The  rabbit  family 
seems  to  be  doing  well  but  the  Sur- 
rena family  is  losing  too  much  sleep. 
The  only  time  the  mother  will  feed 
her  young  is  at  night,  due  to  the  fact 
she  must  come  up  the  porch  steps, 
then  jump  into  the  flower  box.  When 
the  Surrena  family  comes  home  late 
at  night  the  car  lights  will  show  if  the 
mother  is  feeding.  If  so,  Mr.  Surrena 
will  not  pull  his  car  into  the  driveway 
so  as  not  to  disturb  her,  but  will  con- 
tinue to  drive  around  until  the  feeding 
is  over.  Mrs.  Surrena  is  hoping  for  an 
early  weaning  departure  as  the  last 
trip  was  delayed  for  55  minutes.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  John  Badger, 
Mercer. 


Canned  Chuck 

INDIANA  COUNTY— Mis.  Ira  C. 
Boyer,  Jr.,  R.  D.  2,  Indiana,  reported 
seeing  a shiny  object  in  a field  that 
was  moving  about.  With  a neighbor 
they  investigated  and  found  a wood- 
chuck with  his  head  in  a can.  They 
removed  the  can  and  the  chuck  took 
off.  This  might  have  been  called 
“canned  woodchuck.”— District  Game 
Protector  Anthony  Zaycosky,  Indiana. 

Under  Attack 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY -One  morn- 
ing early  in  May  I received  a call 
from  a lady  in  Chambersburg  asking 
me  to  come  over  right  away  because 
there  was  a large  bee  outside  her  back 
door  that  attacked  her  each  time  she 
tried  to  go  out.  I tried  to  explain  to 
her  that  the  duties  of  a Game  Pro- 
tector hardly  included  bee  chasing, 
but  because  she  sounded  on  the  verge 
of  hysteria  I said  I would  be  right 
over.  When  I arrived  I found  the  lady 
on  the  inside  of  the  door  with  a spray 
bomb  and  bumblebee  on  the  outside. 
It  was  too  windy  for  the  spray  to  be 
effective  so  I asked  her  to  get  me 
something  to  swat  the  bee.  She 
quickly  produced  a fly  swatter  and  a 
ping-pong  paddle.  I chose  the  ping- 
pong  paddle  and  after  a few  brisk 
trips  around  the  yard  I scored  a hit. 
Besides  making  the  lady  very  happy 
I think  I discovered  a new  game  spe- 
cies ...  at  any  rate  a new  game.— 
District  Game  Protector  Kermit  Dale, 
Chambersburg. 
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The  Preacher  and  the  Bear 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY- Recently,  a 
local  minister  within  the  county  of 
Mifflin  was  treated  to  the  sight  of  a 
mother  bear  taking  her  cubs  for  a 
walk.  This  occurred  along  the  east 
branch  of  Stone  Creek  near  Martins 
Gap.  Instead  of  having  the  normal 
litter  of  one  or  two  cubs  this  old  girl 
had  four.  All  cubs  maintained  their 
position  on  the  road  and  wouldn’t 
move  for  the  preacher  to  go  around. 
The  cubs  were  about  the  size  of  small 
piglets  and  weighed  about  8-10  lbs. 
Now  the  preacher  is  having  a hard 
time  convincing  people  that  he  saw 
this  many  cubs.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector James  Moyle,  McVeytown. 


Bucks  Look  Good 

McKEAN  COUNTY  - This  past 
winter  was  one  of  the  mildest  we 
have  had  in  McKean  County  for  many 
years.  I expect  that  the  antler  develop- 
ment will  be  better  this  fall  than  it  has 
been  for  several  years.  Already  many 
bucks  have  large  antlers  and  these  are 
growing  every  day.  In  some  years  past, 
the  bucks  have  had  to  wait  too  long 
just  to  get  back  the  body  weight  they 
lost  during  the  winter.  Prediction:  A 
much  better  buck  kill  with  many  more 
than  average  size  racks  this  fall.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Robert  Myers, 
Mt.  Jewett. 


No  Track  Shoes? 

VENANGO  COUNTY  - One  day 
recently  I received  a call  that  a 
woman  was  seen  catching  young  wild 
turkeys  with  a fish  net.  She  was  run- 
ning all  over  the  woods  after  them, 
was  the  report.  When  I checked  out 
the  information  it  seemed  that  the 
woman’s  male  guinea  fowl  had  run 
away  and  she  tied  the  female  out  as 
bait.  When  the  male  came  around  she 
netted  him  with  her  husband’s  fish  net. 
—District  Game  Protector  Lorraine 
Yocum,  Oil  City. 

Food  Crop  Should  Be  Fine 

POTTER  COUNTY-  The  outlook 
is  very  good  for  a bumper  crop  for 
wildlife  this  year.  Due  to  the  mild 
winter  and  lack  of  winter  kill,  we 
should  expect  a very  good  deer  kill 
this  coming  season.  I have  had  several 
reports  of  twin  fawns  and  one  report 
of  a bear  with  three  cubs  during  the 
past  week.— District  Game  Protector 
William  D.  Neely,  Austin. 


Good  Advice 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY- On  May 
24  a man  and  his  wife  stopped  at  the 
home  of  Deputy  Game  Protector  Ern- 
est Punchios  and  asked  him  if  he  could 
tell  them  where  they  might  find  a 
few  deer  and  if  possible  a bear,  as 
they  were  from  Pittsburgh  and  the 
lady  had  never  seen  a deer  or  bear  in 
the  wild.  Deputy  Punchios  informed 
them  that  a bear,  even  in  this  country, 
can  be  sometimes  hard  to  find.  The 
couple  was  given  directions  to  a field 
where  the  chances  were  very  good  of 
seeing  a few  deer.  In  about  two  hours 
the  couple  stopped  again  to  thank 
Deputy  Punchios  for  his  advice.  They 
saw  38  deer  in  the  field,  and  on  their 
way  back,  a bear  and  two  cubs  crossed 
the  road  in  front  of  them.— District 
Game  Protector  Donald  Benner,  Lu- 
thersburg. 
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Earlier-Longer  Seasons  on  Squirrels  and  Grouse 
Highlight  1965-66  Hunting  Seasons 


Following  a hearing  with  sportsmen 
in  Harrisburg  on  June  5,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  established 
the  1965-66  open  seasons  and  bag 
limits. 

Among  the  changes  from  previous 
years  is  an  earlier  and  longer  season 
on  squirrels  and  grouse.  Other  changes 
were  the  further  liberalization  of 
deer  hunting  with  buckshot  in  parts 
of  four  southeastern  counties  and  an 
additional  week  of  archery  deer  hunt- 
ing in  southwestern  Pennsylvania. 
This  will  run  concurrent  with  the  late 
archery  season  established  last  year 
in  southeastern  areas. 

SMALL  GAME 

The  Commission  set  October  16- 
November  27  for  the  seasons  on  squir- 


rels and  grouse;  October  30-November 
20  for  wild  turkey  in  northcentral 
Pennsylvania  and  October  30-Novem- 
ber 13  for  turkey  in  the  remainder  of 
the  state.  Seasons  on  cottontail  rab- 
bits, ring-necked  pheasants  and  bob- 
white  quail  will  be  October  30-No- 
vember 27. 

A late  small  game  season  will  be 
held  again  for  grouse,  rabbits,  snow- 
shoe  hares  and  squirrels  December  27- 
January  1. 

Bag  limits  on  all  species  remain  the 
same  as  last  year. 

BIG  GAME 

The  1965  bear  season  will  be  No- 
vember 22-27  statewide. 

Archery  deer  season  statewide  will 
be  held  October  2-29  and  in  parts  of 


LATE  ARCHERY  JAN.  3 to  8 


6 DAY  ANTLERLESS  SEASON 
DECEMBER  13  to  18 


BUCKSHOT  AREA 


1965-1966  SPECIAL  HUNTING  SEASONS 
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southwestern  and  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania January  3-8. 

Antlered  deer  (buck)  season  state- 
wide will  be  November  29-December 
11. 

Antlerless  deer  season  statewide  is 
scheduled  for  December  13  and  14. 
Antlerless  licenses  are  required  from 
the  counties  for  this  season  in  addition 
to  regular  hunting  licenses.  Total 
statewide  license  allocation  will  be 
262,300,  which  is  12,500  fewer  than 
last  year. 

In  a specially  designated  area  of 
southeastern  Pennsylvania  the  antler- 
less season  extends  from  December 
13-18.  In  the  buckshot  area  in  parts  of 
Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware  and  Mont- 
gomery Counties,  both  antlerless  and 
antlered  deer  may  be  taken  during 
the  regular  statewide  buck  season  if 
the  hunter  possesses  an  antlerless  deer 
license. 

Only  one  deer  per  hunter  per  year 
is  permitted. 

FURBEARERS 

Trapping  season  in  1965-66  for 
minks  will  be  November  25- January 
16;  muskrat  November  25-January  16 


and  February  12-March  13.  Beavers 
may  be  trapped  February  12-March 
13.  Bag  limits  on  all  species  remain 
the  same  as  last  year. 

OTHER  COMMISSION  ACTION 

In  other  action,  the  Game  Com- 
mission voted  to  make  in-season  re- 
leases on  ring-necked  pheasants  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania  for  the  first 
time  in  recent  years.  Because  the 
southeast  is  prime  pheasant  range,  the 
cock  birds  will  be  liberated  only  in 
high  gunning  pressure  areas  on  an 
experimental  basis. 

The  game  board  also  ruled  to  open 
regulated  shooting  grounds  on  Sep- 
tember 15.  They  established  a new 
Farm-Game  Cooperative  Program  in 
Snyder  and  Mifflin  Counties  totalling 
20,000  acres.  The  annual  allocation  of 
$3,000  was  made  to  the  Cooperative 
Strip-Mine  Revegetation  Project. 

The  Commission  approved  options 
for  the  purchase  from  the  Game  Fund 
of  7,500  acres  for  Game  Lands  at  a 
total  cost  of  $146,000.  Also  approved 
for  purchase  under  Project  70  were 
about  1,100  acres  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  $113,500. 


STUDENTS  FROM  nearby  Brockway  schools  partake  of  some  conservation  knowl- 
edge from  student  officer  Richard  Belding  at  the  Commission's  Training  School. 
Conservation  Day  is  a yearly  event  there.  PGC  Photo  by  Bob  Parlaman 
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Game  Commission  Declares  Two-Day 
Antlerless  Deer  Season  — December  13-14 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  by  resolution  adopted  at  its  meeting  on  June  5 
in  Harrisburg,  declared  a two-day  statewide  open  season  on  antlerless  deer.  The  season 
dates  will  be  December  13-14.  Hunters  participating  in  the  antlerless  deer  season  must 
possess  an  antlerless  deer  license  for  the  county  in  which  they  are  hunting  in  addition  to 
the  regular  hunting  license.  Applications  for  antlerless  deer  licenses  are  available  wherever 
hunting  licenses  are  sold.  Antlerless  licenses  are  available  from.  County  Treasurers  ONLY. 
DO  NOT  MAIL  APPLICATION  TO  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION  OR  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  REVENUE,  HARRISBURG. 

Total  1965  statewide  allocation  of  antlerless  deer  licenses  is  262,300,  which  is  12,500 
less  than  last  year. 

Only  hunters  who  have  not  already  harvested  a white-tailed  deer  and  who  possess  an 
antlerless  license  may  legally  harvest  an  antlerless  deer.  Antlerless  deer  are  those  animals 
with  no  visible  antlers  regardless  of  sex. 

In  the  buckshot  area  which  embraces  parts  of  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware  and  Mont- 
gomery Counties,  antlerless  deer  may  be  taken  during  the  regular  statewide  buck  season 
if  the  hunter  possesses  an  antlerless  deer  license. 

In  that  part  of  Berks  County  south  of  Route  22,  that  part  of  Bucks  County  south  of 
Route  202,  Chester,  Delaware  and  Montgomery  Counties  the  antlerless  season  extends 
from  December  13-18. 

County  antlerless  license  allocations  are  as  follows: 


County 

No.  of 

County 

No.  of 

County 

Seat 

Licenses 

County 

Seat 

Licenses 

Adams 

Gettysburg 

1,850 

Lackawanna 

Scranton 

1,950 

Allegheny 

Pittsburgh 

1,650 

Lancaster 

Lancaster 

2,500 

Armstrong 

Kittanning 

2,650 

Lawrence 

New  Castle 

1,300 

Beaver 

Beaver 

1,200 

Lebanon 

Lebanon 

1,950 

Bedford 

Bedford 

6,400 

Lehigh 

Allentown 

1,200 

Berks 

Reading 

4,500 

Luzerne 

Wilkes-Barre 

4,300 

Blair 

Hollidaysburg 

3,700 

Lycoming 

Williamsport 

7,350 

Bradford 

To  wanda 

5,000 

McKean 

Smethport 

7,400 

Bucks 

Doylestown 

3,700 

Mercer 

Mercer 

1,950 

Butler 

Butler 

3,050 

Mifflin 

Lewistown 

3,450 

Cambria 

Ebensburg 

3,500 

Monroe 

Stroudsburg 

5,300 

Cameron 

Emporium 

2,500 

Montgomery 

Norristown 

4,000 

Carbon 

Jim  Thorpe 

4,000 

Montour 

Danville 

750 

Centre 

Bellefonte 

5,600 

Northampton 

Easton 

1,600 

Chester 

West  Chester 

3,700 

N orthumberland 

Sunbury 

2,100 

Clarion 

Clarion 

4,300 

Perry 

New  Bloomfield 

5,450 

Clearfield 

Clearfield 

5,000 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

— 

Clinton 

Lock  Haven 

5,800 

Pike 

Milford 

5,200 

Columbia 

Bloomsburg 

2,500 

Potter 

Coudersport 

8,800 

Crawford 

Meadville 

3,700 

Schuylkill 

Pottsville 

7,600 

Cumberland 

Carlisle 

2,100 

Snyder 

Middleburg 

1,600 

Dauphin 

Harrisburg 

2,250 

Somerset 

Somerset 

5,000 

Delaware 

Media 

1,000 

Sullivan 

Laporte 

5,100 

Elk 

Ridgway 

6,300 

Susquehanna 

Montrose 

4,600 

Erie 

Erie 

4,200 

Tioga 

Wellsboro 

7,400 

Fayette 

Uniontown 

3,050 

Union 

Lewisburg 

2,100 

Forest 

Tionesta 

7,100 

Venango 

Franklin 

5,900 

Franklin 

Chambersburg 

3,200 

Warren 

Warren 

9,000 

Fulton 

McConnellsburg 

2,850 

Washington 

Washington 

1,950 

Greene 

Waynesburg 

1,750 

Wayne 

Honesdale 

5,700 

Huntingdon 

Huntingdon 

7,600 

Westmoreland 

Greensburg 

4,800 

Indiana 

Indiana 

4,600 

Wyoming 

'l'unkhannock 

2,300 

Jefferson 

Brookville 

5,100 

York 

York 

3,000 

Juniata 

Mifflintown 

4,300 

TOTAL 

262,300 
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Pennsylvania  Official  1965  Open  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  in  Harrisburg  on  June  5,  1965,  established  the 
following  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  resident  game  and  furbearers  for  the  1965-1966  hunt- 
ing license  year  which  begins  September  1. 

Open  season  includes  the  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.  The 
opening  hour  for  small  game,  migratory  game  birds  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals  on 
October  30  will  be  8:00  a.m.,  EST.  On  other  opening  days,  and  otherwise  during  the  sea- 
son for  upland  and  big  game,  the  shooting  hours  daily  are  from  7:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m., 
EST,  excepting  from  June  1 to  September  30,  inch,  6:00  a.m.  to  7:30  p.m.,  EST,  and  the 
hours  for  the  October  archers’  deer  season,  which  are  6:00  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.,  EST.  (Federal 
Regulations  for  seasons,  bag  limits  and  shooting  hours  on  migratory  game  birds  will  be 
announced  later. ) 


SMALL  GAME 


Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (combined)  

Ruffed  Grouse  (not  more  than  10  in  combined  seasons) 

Wild  Turkey— Counties,  and  parts  of,  listed  below0 

—Counties,  and  parts  of,  not  listed  below 
Rabbits,  Cottontail  ( not  more  than  20  in  combined 

seasons ) 

Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only  

Bobwhite  Quail  

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  or  Varying  Hare  

Raccoons  (hunting  or  trapping)  

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  

Grackles  

Squirrels,  Red  (Closed  Oct.  1 to  15,  inch)  


Daily 

Limit 

6 


Unlimited 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 


Season 

DATES  OF 

OPEN  SEASONS 

Limit 

First  Day 

Last  Day 

30 

Oct.  16  .. 

....  Nov.  27  AND 

..  . Dec.  27  . 

— Jan.  1 

10 

...  Oct.  16  .. 

.—  Nov.  27  AND 

......  Dec.  27  .. 

Jan.  1 

1 

......  Oct.  30 

Nov.  20 

......  Oct.  30  .. 

Nov.  13 

20 

......  Oct.  30  .. 

....  Nov.  27  AND 

Dec.  27  . 

— Jan.  1 

8 

Oct.  30  . 

....  Nov.  27 

20 

...  Oct.  30  .. 

....  Nov.  27 

6 

Dec.  27  .. 

— Jan.  1 

No  close  season 
No  close  season 
No  close  season 
All  months  except 
Oct.  1-15,  incl. 


BIG  GAME 


Bear,  over  one  year  old,  by  individual  1 

Bears,  over  one  year  old,  by  hunting  party  of  3 or  more  2 

Deer,  Archery  Season,  any  deer— Statewide  \ 

—parts  of  State  listed  be-  \ 

low00  I 

Deer,  Antlered,  with  2 or  more  points  to  an  antler  or  / 

a spike  3 or  more  inches  long  I 

Deer,  Antlered  and  Antlerless,  with  required  antlerless  \ 1 
license,  buckshot  only  in  Special  Regulations  Area  / 

listed  below000  l 

Deer,  Antlerless— Statewide  1 

—Counties,  and  parts  of,  listed  be-  I 
low0000  / 


1 

2 


1 


FURBEARERS 


Skunks  and  Opossums  Unlimited 

Minks  Unlimited 

Muskrats  (traps  only)  Unlimited 

Beavers  (traps  only )— Certain  Counties  listed  be- 
low00000   6 6 

Beavers  (traps  only )— Remainder  of  State  3 3 


Nov. 

22  ... 

...  Nov. 

27 

Nov. 

22  ... 

...  Nov. 

27 

Oct. 

2 ... 

...  Oct. 

29 

Jan. 

3 ... 

— Jan. 

8 

Nov. 

29  ... 

....  Dec. 

11 

Nov. 

29  ... 

...  Dec. 

11 

Dec. 

13  ... 

— Dec. 

14 

Dec. 

13 

...  Dec. 

18 

No  close 

season 

......  Nov.  25 

Jan. 

16 

.....  Nov.  25 

Jan. 

16  AND 

.....  Feb.  12 

Mar. 

13 

.....  Feb.  12 

Mar. 

13 

.....  Feb.  12 

Mar. 

13 

NO  OPEN  SEASON— Hen  Pheasants,  Cub  Bears,  Elk,  Otters,  Hungarian  Partridges,  Chukar  Partridges, 
Sharp-tailed  Grouse. 


SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

0 Wild  Turkey  Season— Oct.  30  to  Nov.  20  in  the  Counties  of  Cameron,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming, 
McKean,  Potter,  Sullivan,  Tioga,  Union,  and  in  those  parts  of  Forest  and  Warren  Counties  east 
of  the  Allegheny  River,  and  in  that  part  of  Venango  County  south  and  east  of  the  Allegheny 
River  and  north  and  east  of  Route  322,  and  in  those  parts  of  Clarion,  Clearfield  and  Jefferson 
Counties  north  of  Route  322,  that  part  of  Centre  County  east  of  Route  322  north  of  Philipsburg 
and  east  of  Route  350  south  of  Philipsburg,  that  part  of  Blair  County  east  of  Route  350,  that 
part  of  Huntingdon  County  east  of  Route  350  north  of  Water  Street  and  north  of  Route  22  east 
of  Water  Street,  that  part  of  Mifflin  County  north  of  Route  22  west  of  Lewistown  and  north  of 
Route  522  east  of  Lewistown,  and  that  part  of  Snyder  County  north  of  Route  522,  and  those 
parts  of  Bradford,  Columbia,  Luzerne,  Montour,  Northumberland  and  Wyoming  Counties  north 
and  west  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 
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00  Archery  Deer  Season— Jan.  3 to  Jan.  8 in  that  part  of  southwestern  Pennsylvania  south  of  Route 
422  between  the  Ohio  Line  and  Indiana,  Pa.,  and  west  of  Route  119  between  Indiana,  Pa.,  and 
the  West  Virginia  Line  and  in  that  part  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania  between  the  Susquehanna 
and  Delaware  Rivers  and  south  of  Route  22. 

000  Special  Regulations  Area— Only  buckshot  and  bow  and  arrow  may  be  used  for  taking  deer.  The 
use  or  possession  of  single  projectile  ammunition  (except  arrows)  or  the  use  or  possession  of 
rifles  or  handguns  discharging  a single  projectile  while  hunting  or  trapping  at  any  time  is  pro- 
hibited in  that  part  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania  bounded  by  the  following:  Beginning  at  New 
Hope  on  the  Delaware  River  west  on  Route  202  to  Route  309,  north  on  Route  309  to  its  junction 
with  Route  113,  southwest  on  Route  113  to  Schuylkill  River,  west  along  Schuylkill  River  to 
Route  100,  south  on  Route  100  to  Route  30,  west  on  Route  30  to  Route  10,  south  on  Route  10  to 
Oxford  and  continue  south  of  Oxford  on  Route  472  to  the  Pennsylvania  Line. 

0000  Antlerless  Deer  Season—  Dec.  13  to  Dec.  18  in  that  part  of  Berks  County  south  of  Route  22,  that 
part  of  Bucks  County  south  of  Route  202  ( Buckshot  Area ) , Chester,  Delaware  and  Montgomery 
Counties. 

soooo  Beaver  Season— Feb.  12  to  Mar.  13  in  the  Counties  of  Lackawanna,  Monroe,  Pike,  Susquehanna, 
Wayne  and  Wyoming. 


Pennsylvania  Leads  Nation  in  Sale  of  Hunting  Licenses 


Pennsylvania  led  the  nation  last 
year  in  the  sale  of  hunting  licenses, 
according  to  a report  released  recently 
by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

The  national  survey  shows  that 
Pennsylvania’s  total  of  862,603  licenses 
sold  during  1963-64  license  year  led 
Michigan  by  20,000  and  New  York 
by  140,000.  In  fourth  place  was  Cali- 
fornia with  655,198  total  sales  fol- 
lowed by  Ohio  with  617,042  and  In- 
diana with  608,587. 

Pennsylvania  also  led  in  total  in- 
come from  the  sale  of  hunting  licenses 
with  $5,456,485.90.  Michigan  was  sec- 
ond with  $5,027,915  and  Colorado  was 
third  with  $4,742,392. 

The  Federal  report  shows  that  14,- 
122,659  hunting  licenses  were  sold  in 


the  50  states  for  a total  cost  to  hunters 
of  $72,071,094.18. 

Pennsylvania  has  always  been  a 
leading  hunting  license  seller  and  has 
been  number  one  for  several  years. 

The  1964-65  hunting  license  year 
does  not  end  until  September.  How- 
ever, Commission  Executive  Director 
M.  J.  Golden  reported  that  all  indica- 
tions point  to  an  even  greater  hunting 
license  sale  this  year. 

No  Surprise 

Golden  said  that  “we  are  not  sur- 
prised that  Pennsylvania  leads  the 
nation  in  hunting  license  sales.  We 
have  always  felt  that  this  state  offers 
the  sportsmen  a quantity  and  quality 
of  hunting  recreation  to  be  found  no- 
where else  in  America.” 


AT  A SPECIAL  meeting  held  in  Warren,  Ohio,  on  April  4,  Ohio  hunters  voiced  their 
views  concerning  the  sale  of  antlerless  deer  licenses  to  nonresidents  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  attendance  were  left  to  right:  Roger  Latham,  Outdoor  Columnist  for  the 
"Pittsburgh  Press";  Lester  Sheaffer,  Supervisor  of  the  Commission's  Northwest  Di- 
vision; and  Bob  Parlaman,  Conservation  Information  Assistant. 


PGC  Photo  by  Steve  Kish 

BOTHERSOME  bear,  trapped  in  Monroe 
County  by  District  Game  Protector  John 
Spencer,  is  here  being  released  by  DGP 
Harry  Nolf  and  Land  Manager  John 
Booth  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  57  in 
Wyoming  County. 


STRANGE  DIET  caused  the  removal  of 
this  bear  from  his  home  grounds.  This 
bruin  had  developed  a taste  for  neoprene 
gaskets  that  were  torn  from  an  aluminum 
pipeline  leading  from  a reservoir  near 
Bushkill  Falls. 


Pennsylvania  to  Receive  $424,995  in  P-R  Federal  Aid  Funds 


The  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior  announced  in  June  that 
Pennsylvania  will  receive  $424,995  in 
Pittman-Robertson  Wildlife  Restora- 
tion Funds.  The  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  uses  these  monies  for  its 
wildlife  management  program. 

A total  of  $12  million  was  provided 
tor  all  states.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease of  $1,100,000  over  last  year’s  dis- 
tribution. Pennsylvania,  however,  re- 
ceived a slightly  smaller  allocation 
than  the  previous  year.  The  state  was 
supplied  with  $659,727  during  the  fis- 
cal year  1964-65. 

Distribution  of  the  P-R  funds  is 


based  upon  the  number  of  paid  license 
holders  and  land  area  in  the  state. 
Federal  Aid  programs  for  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Restoration  are  administered 
by  the  Interior’s  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife.  Monies  for  this 
fund  are  derived  from  Federal  excise 
taxes  collected  from  the  sale  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  equipment. 

Under  the  Federal  Aid  Program, 
states  spend  their  own  funds  on  ap- 
proved projects  and  are  then  reim- 
bursed up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost. 
An  additional  apportionment  for  wild- 
life projects  will  be  made  in  the  fall 
of  1965. 


Archers  Spend  e Let  of  Hours  Afield 

A research  study  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  in  1960  shows 
the  average  archer  spends  36  hours  afield  during  the  bow  hunting  season. 
Six  out  of  ten  bow  hunters  get  shooting  at  one  or  more  deer  but  only  one 
out  of  fifty  meets  with  success. 
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Curator  of  Pennsylvania  Sanctuary 
Wins  American  Motors  Conservation  Award 


Dr.  Maurice  Broun,  curator  of  the 
Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary  at  Kemp- 
ton,  Pa.,  has  been  named  a winner  of 
an  American  Motors  Conservation 
Award. 

The  awards  are  presented  each  year 
to  10  professional  and  10  nonprofes- 
sional conservationists.  In  addition, 
two  group  awards  are  presented  an- 
nually—one  each  to  national  and  local 
groups.  Winners  will  receive  bronze 
sculptured  medallions.  Professionals, 
including  Broun,  and  groups  also  re- 
ceive honorariums  of  $500. 

Winners  are  selected  by  an  awards 
committee  on  the  basis  of  dedicated 
efforts  in  the  field  of  renewable  nat- 
ural resources  which  would  not  other- 
wise gain  widespread  public  attention. 

One  of  the  nation’s  top  authorities 
on  eagles,  hawks,  and  other  birds  of 
prey,  Broun  was  instrumental  in  es- 
tablishing the  unique  Hawk  Mountain 
Sanctuary  and  has  been  curator  of  the 
1,400-acre  sanctuary  for  the  31  years 
it  has  been  in  existence. 

The  sanctuary  on  Kittatinny  Ridge 


rests  on  a site  that  for  years  was  the 
scene  of  senseless  slaughter  of  mi- 
grating hawks.  Broun  placed  his  life 
in  jeopardy  and  actually  was  fired 
upon  during  his  campaign  to  convert 
the  area  into  a sanctuary  which  at- 
tracts thousands  of  visitors  annually. 

The  dramatic  story  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  Hawk  Mountain  Sanc- 
tuary is  told  in  “Hawks  Aloft,”  a book 
written  by  Broun.  He  also  is  a lecturer 
whose  services  are  in  great  demand. 

Broun  was  selected  for  the  Ameri- 
can Motors  Conservation  Award  by  a 
committee  of  distinguished  conserva- 
tionists which  includes  Arthur  H.  Car- 
hart,  authority  on  national  parks  and 
forests,  and  consultant  for  the  Con- 
servation Library  Center,  Denver;  C. 
R.  Gutermuth,  vice-president  of  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute;  Carl 
W.  Buchheister,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society;  Richard  H. 
Pough,  Pelham,  N.  Y.,  director  of  the 
Natural  Area  Council,  Inc.;  and  Har- 
old Titus,  conservation  editor  of  Field 
and  Stream  Magazine. 


VISITING  THE  Western  Game  Farm  at  Cambridge  Springs  this  summer  were  four 
electrical  engineers  from  West  Cameroon,  Africa.  Here  talking  with  farm  Super- 
intendent Jack  Anderson  are,  left  to  right,  Michael  Laknsi,  A.  Eghe,  E.  Siben,  and 
Solomon  Etta.  Photo  by  NW  Rural  Elec.  Coop.  Assoc. 
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Pittsburgh  loo  Plans  New  Look 

THE  Pittsburgh  Zoological  Society  chartered  as  a nonprofit  organization 
in  1935  has  undertaken  a major  drive  to  increase  membership.  Realizing 
that  an  active  and  interesting  zoo  is  a definite  asset  to  a metropolitan  area 
the  Society  is  offering  new  rates  for  membership.  Family  Membership— $10,- 
Donor  Membership— $25;  Contributing  Membership— $50;  Sustaining  Member- 
ship— $100;  Life  Membership— $1,000. 

As  a member  of  the  Society  a person  is  entitled  to  free  admission  to  the 
zoo,  the  children’s  zoo  and  the  underground  zoo.  Members  will  also  receive  a 
free  subscription  to  the  “Zoo  News,”  the  bimonthly  publication  of  the  Society. 

A master  plan  detailing  the  redesign  of  the  zoo  has  been  developed  by 
area  designers  and  consultants.  New  facilities  and  new  zoo  concepts  will  be 
utilized  by  the  Society  in  an  effort  to  bring  to  the  Pittsburgh  area  and  all  of 
Pennsylvania  a truly  outstanding  wild  animal  display.  A project  of  this  kind 
requires  a vast  amount  of  planning  and  financing. 

Residents  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  join  in 
wishing  The  Pittsburgh  Zoological  Society  success  in  this  worthwhile  venture. 
Additional  information  can  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Society  at  P.  O.  Rox 
5072,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15206. 


SPORTSMAN  of  the  Year  Award  for 
Lawrence  County  is  given  here  to  D.  O. 
Davis  of  New  Castle  by  Robert  Lichten- 
berger.  Chief  of  the  Game  Commission's 
Administration  Division.  The  award  was 
presented  at  the  club's  Annual  Banquet 
on  June  5.  Photos  hy  Thad  Bukowski 


FIRST  ARCHER  to  score  over  800  in  a 
Pennsylvania  event  is  Ben  Rozzi.  This 
New  Castle  archer  placed  seventh  at  the 
Ben  Pearson  National  Archery  Open  in 
Detroit  last  year.  Competing  against  300 
of  the  nation's  top  archers  he  scored  562 
out  of  a possible  600. 
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Deputy  Director  Glenn  Bowers  Speaks  at  ..  . 


First  State  Wild  Turkey  Calling  Championship 


The  first  Pennsylvania  Wild  Turkey 
Calling  Championship  was  held  on 
June  12  in  Upper  Strasburg.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Franklin  County  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  the  event 
also  honored  Philip  Byers,  a pioneer 
Pennsylvania  turkey  hunter. 

Glenn  L.  Bowers,  Deputy  Executive 
Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  addressed  the  group 
gathered  at  the  affair.  In  presenting  a 
brief  history  of  the  wild  turkey  in 
Pennsylvania  Bowers  said  that  the 
Game  Commission  has  been  extreme- 
ly successful  in  rejuvenating  blood 
lines,  and  reestablishing  the  wild  tur- 
key back  into  much  of  its  former 
range.  “It  is  apparent,”  Bowers  said, 
“that  we  now  know  more  about  our 
wild  turkey  flocks,  and  population 
dynamics  and  behavior  than  ever  be- 
fore. We  believe  that  we  surpass  any 
other  state  in  this  knowledge  at  this 
time.” 

Winner  of  this  first  turkey  calling 
contest  was  Edward  Cox  of  Lock 
Haven,  taking  home  a silver  loving 
cup  for  his  expert  job.  E.  J.  Leap  of 
Hyndman  came  in  second,  with  third, 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  places  being 
taken  by  John  A.  Cox,  Lock  Haven; 
Bill  Brough,  Hanover;  Richard  Ross- 
man,  State  College;  and  Raymond 
Rotz,  Ft.  Loudon,  in  that  order. 

Of  particular  interest  to  Pennsyl- 
vania turkey  hunters  were  Mr.  Bowers’ 
remarks  concerning  the  future  of  the 
big  birds.  “Modern  concepts  of  game 
management,”  he  stated,  “dictate  that 
flexibility  must  prevail.  In  the  big 
woods  country,  we  have  a longer  sea- 
son and  there  is  still  an  underharvest 
in  the  old  tom  category.  We  can  afford 
to  take  a much  heavier  ratio  of  these 
birds.  About  the  only  way  we  can  do 
this  is  through  a spring  gobbler  sea- 
son. We  are  hopeful  that  we  can  ex- 
periment with  a controlled  spring 


irs 
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gobbler  hunt.  We  need  the  further 
confidence  of  our  sportsmen  and  the 
public  if  we  are  to  benefit  from  this 
knowledge  and  from  the  best  utiliza- 
tion of  this  valuable  resource.  Yes, 
we  believe  that  the  future  looks  good 
for  the  Pennsylvania  wild  turkey.” 

THE  GRAVE  of  "Turkey  Hunter"  Philip 
Byers  is  visited  by  his  granddaughter. 
Miss  Helen  Diffendafer;  Henry  Warner, 
Vice-President,  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Sportsmen's  Clubs;  and  William  W. 
Britton,  Chief,  Law  Enforcement,  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission. 

PGC  Photos  hy  Ralph  Cady 
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HUNTER  SAFETY  instruction  is  pre- 
sented to  Dallas  High  School  students  by 
(left  to  right)  Conservation  Information 
Assistant  Steve  Kish,  Edgar  Hughs,  Gun 
Club  Advisor,  and  District  Game  Pro- 
tector Edward  Gdosky,  Luzerne  County. 

Game  Identification 

THE  Game  Commission’s  new  Bird 
and  Game  Identification  Charts 
are  serving  as  a useful  aid  in  hunter 
safety  training. 

Many  women  instructors,  unfamiliar 
with  hunting,  but  good  hunter  safety 
instructors,  have  included  these  bird 
and  animal  charts  as  a part  of  their 
hunter  safety  course. 

Three  women  were  among  25  per- 
sons who  completed  a course  for 
hunter  safety  instructors  which  was 
presented  by  District  Game  Protector 
Lowell  E.  Bittner  of  Porter-Tower 
High  School,  Tower  City,  Pa. 


Pa.  Game  Commission 
Hunter  Safety  Certified 

To  Date: 

Instructors— 6,272 
Students— 75,615 


New  York  Hunter 
Safety  Instruction 

THE  twelfth  Student  Officer  Train- 
ing Class  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission’s  School  of  Con- 
servation received  hunter  safety  in- 
struction from  Brian  Burgin,  Coordi- 
nator of  Hunter  Safety  Training  for 
New  York’s  Hunter  Safety  Program. 

Mr.  Burgin  related  the  need  for 
hunter  safety  training  as  a part  of  each 
Game  Protector’s  public  relations  pro- 
gram, and  additional  hunter  safety  in- 
structors to  assist  with  a compulsory 
hunter  safety  program. 

Operated  on  an  entirely  voluntary 
basis,  New  York’s  Hunter  Safety  Train- 
ing Program  has  been  in  effect  since 
1949.  The  first  state  to  pass  compul- 
sory legislation  has  smoothed  out 
some  of  the  problems  for  other  states 
with  a mandatory  hunter  safety  pro- 
gram. To  date  there  are  36  states  that 
have  hunter  safety  training,  with  14 
states  requiring  first-time  hunters  to 
pass  a hunter  safety  course  before  ob- 
taining a hunting  license.  Persons 
wishing  to  hunt  in  New  York  from 
other  states  must  have  completed  a 
hunter  safety  course  or  produce  a 
previous  hunting  license  from  another 
state.  Those  who  wish  to  hunt  deer 
with  a bow  must  have  completed  a 
course  in  the  safe  handling  of  archery 
equipment.  Pennsylvania’s  Hunter 
Safety  Certification  Card  is  acceptable 
as  archery  is  included  in  the  four- 
hour  course  of  instruction.  New  York’s 
Hunter  Safety  Course  includes  a four- 
hour  course  in  the  safe  handling  of 
firearms  in  addition  to  a four-hour 
course  in  the  safe  handling  of  a bow. 
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An  Adventure  in  Plant  Life  . . . 


Discovering  Lacey  Lichens 


By  Don  Shiner 

Photos  by  the  Author 


PLANTS  can  actually  dissolve  rock! 

Danny  learned  this  exciting  news 
during  an  overnight  hike  which  car- 
ried him  far  across  a mountain  trail. 
The  lad  had  learned  to  identify  such 
wild  plants  as  trailing  pine,  princess 
pine,  poison  ivy  and  a few  species  of 
trees  from  previous  forest  walks.  None 
stirred  his  imagination  as  did  this  curi- 
ous little  lichen  plant  which  plays  a 
purposeful  role  of  rock  crumbier  and 
provider  of  soil  so  that  other  plants 
might  grow. 

The  lichen  discovery  was  the  out- 
growth of  a lengthy  hike  which  his 
father  planned  for  several  weeks. 
Danny  grew  most  excited  at  the 
thoughts  of  staging  an  overnight  hike, 
cooking  outdoors  and  sleeping  be- 
neath the  twinkling  stars.  At  last  they 
decided  upon  the  exact  hiking  area. 
It  would  be  an  old  logging  trail  that 
spanned  the  entire  crest  of  a nearby 
mountain.  Mother  would  drive  them 
to  the  base  of  the  mountain  with  their 
camp  gear.  Here  they  would  climb  to 
the  summit,  follow  the  log  trail,  and 
pitch  camp  at  sundown.  They  would 
ascend  the  ridge  in  the  morning,  and 
i by  following  the  familiar  rambling 
course  of  a trout  stream,  return  to 
their  starting  point.  This  outing,  ad- 
mittedly, was  a sizable  adventure  for 
Danny,  not  to  mention  his  father  who 
had  much  less  energy  than  the  boy. 
1 Nevertheless  the  overnight  hike  got 
under  way. 

Early  Saturday  morning  they  drove 
five  miles  to  the  base  of  the  mountain. 

I Here  they  bade  Mother  good-bye  as 
they  swung  heavy  rucksacks  to  their 
shoulders.  Father  carried  sufficient 
food  for  three  or  four  light  meals,  rain 
gear,  water,  flashlight  and  bed  roll. 


SHIELD  lichens  growing  on  rocks  are 
examined  by  Danny  and  his  father. 
Danny  was  surprised  to  learn  that  lichens 
can  dissolve  rock! 


Danny’s  smaller  knapsack  carried 
sleeping  bag,  water,  pocket  knife,  first- 
aid  kit  and  a few  lesser  items. 

They  began  their  walk  in  single 
file  fashion  along  a narrow  footpath 
which  ascended  the  tall  ridge.  They 
found  the  old  log  trail  without  much 
difficulty.  Their  pace  was  slow,  but 
steady,  for  they  were  mindful  of  the 
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scenery  and  wild  birds  that  darted 
among  the  trees.  The  ridge,  in  places, 
was  barely  wide  enough  for  the  log 
trail.  They  could  easily  peer  down 
both  sides  of  the  mountain.  From  one 
side  they  saw  a paralleling  ridge  tow- 
ering to  almost  the  same  elevation. 
The  other  side  overlooked  a tiny  vil- 
lage and  outlying  farm  fields  and 
woodlots,  with  buildings  which  looked 
the  size  of  tiny  birdhouses.  Large 
cottony  clouds  floated  lazily  overhead. 
A light  breeze  pushed  in  from  the 
west.  Despite  the  heavy  knapsack 
burdens,  the  hikers  were  comfortably 
cool  on  this  warm  August  day. 


GROWING  in  the  form  of  a circle  on 
rocks  is  the  shield  lichen.  It  is  thought 
that  these  plants  may  exist  on  other 
planets  such  as  Mars  and  Venus. 


They  walked  steadily,  without  let- 
up, for  almost  an  hour.  Father  sighted 
a large  tablelike  outcrop  of  rock  and 
decided  it  was  time  to  rest.  They  set 
down  the  heavy  packs  and  sprawled 
across  this  large  bed  rock. 

Danny’s  interest  gradually  centered 
on  the  great  profusion  of  light  green 
leafy  material  pasted  to  this  rock. 

“What’s  this  green  material?”  Danny 
asked. 

“Those  are  lichens,  one  of  the  most 
primitive  plants  on  earth.  We  are  in- 
debted to  lichens  for  a great  deal,”  his 
father  answered. 


“Why?”  the  lad  questioned. 

“Well,  for  one  thing,  lichens  are 
plants  that  dissolve  dense  rock,  such 
as  the  one  we  are  lying  upon.  It  is 
probably  difficult  for  a boy  your  age 
to  understand  that  plants  can  actually 
dissolve  and  crumble  rock  into  tiny 
particles,  but  such  is  the  case  with 
lichen! 

“Biologists  say  lichens  are  a com- 
bination of  two  plants  living  together 
in  partnership.  One  is  a green  algae. 
The  other  is  a colorless  fungus.  Both 
are  locked  inseparably  together,  and 
for  good  reason.  In  the  union,  the 
fungus  absorbs  water  and  converts 
this  into  a rock  dissolving  secretion. 
The  algae  uses  air,  water  and  the  min- 
eral secretion  to  make  food  for  the 
team. 

“Some  think  lichens  were  the  fore- 
most plants  on  earth.  In  fact,  these 
plants  may  grow  on  Mars,  Venus  and 
perhaps  other  planets,  too,  in  our 
solar  system.  This  primitive  plant  ap- 
pears in  suitable  environments  to  en- 
act the  role  of  soil-maker,  pulverizing 
rock  crusts  into  soil  for  other  plants 
to  use.  Lichens  are  several  millions  of 
years  old,  but  today  they  remain  basic 
in  the  food  chain  for  wildlife,”  Father 
explained. 

Danny  pulled  several  lichens  from 
the  rock.  Father  continued  to  explain 
that  there  are  several  varieties  of  lich- 
ens found  in  North  America.  One  is 
the  shield  lichen,  a type  that  is  char- 
acterized by  a leafy  structure  which 
grows  in  the  form  of  a circle  or  shield. 
They  vary  from  yellowish-gray  to 
bright  green  in  color. 

Another  lichen  variety  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  “old  mans  beard.”  This 
is  a spongy,  fibrous  mass  which  grows 
from  cliffs,  rotted  logs  or  in  aban- 
doned fields.  A third  common  variety 
is  the  scarlet  topped  “light  house 
lichen.”  This  tiny  plant  grows  on  de- 
cayed wood  or  among  moss-covered 
banks  in  deserted  fields.  It  develops 
into  tiny  stalks  crowned  with  the 
brightest  vermillion.  Truly  this  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  lichens  and  one 
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of  the  handsomest  of  living  plants. 
The  “light  house”  lichen  resembles  a 
tiny  flashlight,  or  book  match,  with  its 
bright  vermillion  top  contrasting  with 
the  light  green  stem. 

“I  don’t  understand  how  lichens  can 
crumble  a rock,”  Danny  quipped. 

“They  don’t  do  it  overnight,”  Father 
answered.  “In  fact,  lichens  make  small 
progress  during  a course  of  a decade. 
Nevertheless  they  work  relentlessly, 
etching  deeper  into  the  rock’s  surface 
and  effectively  build  humus  and  soil 
for  other  plants.” 

Danny  pulled  several  lichens  from 
their  mooring  on  this  huge  rock.  He 
found  an  imprint  of  the  plant  etched 
into  the  hard  surface.  Within  a short 
space  of  time,  the  plant  had  made  an 
indelible  mark  in  that  rock. 

“I’ve  found  many  pockmarked 
stones  along  stream  banks,”  Father  re- 
marked, “which  once  had  lichens 
growing  upon  them.  When  rocks  are 
turned  to  the  reverse  side,  the  algae- 
fungus  team  dies,  for  the  little  plant 
cannot  live  without  sunlight. 

“Deer,  woods  mice  and  other  ani- 
mals find  nourishment  by  eating  li- 
chens during  the  winter.  In  the  north- 
ern tundra  region  lichens  are  the  basic 
food  of  reindeer.  Man,  too,  has  found 
important  uses  for  lichens.  Chemists 
extract  a purple  dye  from  the  plant  to 
use  in  testing  ( litmus  paper ) solutions 
for  alkaline  or  acidity.  Ancient  Egyp- 
tians, and  some  Arab  tribes  today,  use 
lichens  in  bread  making.  Of  course, 
hunters  lost  in  deep  woods  can  find 
nourishment  from  tiny  lichen  shields, 
and  can  thus  stave  off  starvation  until 
rescued.” 

“Well,  let’s  get  moving,  else  we 
won’t  cover  much  ground  before 
noon,”  Father  announced. 

They  climbed  into  their  knapsack 
harness.  The  two  walked  side  by  side 
along  the  forest  trail.  At  noon  they 
stopped  for  a light  lunch.  They  re- 
sumed the  long  hike  with  resting  oc- 
casionally until  they  arrived  at  a sec- 
ondary road  which  crossed  the  ridge. 
This  marked  the  end  of  their  seven- 


mile  journey.  Here  they  made  camp 
among  tall  pines  which  had  a deep, 
cushiony  carpet  of  needles  packed  on 
the  woods  floor.  Danny  scratched 
away  needles  in  a wide  circle  while 
Father  prepared  to  build  a small  fire. 
Dinner  was  soon  served  and  disposed 
of.  Now  past  sundown,  the  two  weary 
hikers  climbed  into  their  bed  rolls  and 
watched  the  tiny  flames  die  down  into 
glowing  embers.  Danny  studied  the 
overhead  bowl  of  twinkling  stars.  Soon 
both  fell  asleep. 

Danny  awakened  to  find  the  sun 
streaming  down  warmly  upon  his  face. 


s A, 


THE  LIGHT  HOUSE  lichen  measures 
about  one  inch  in  height.  It  is  crowned 
with  a bright  vermillion  crest,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  handsome  plants  in  the  out- 
doors. 

Already  Father  was  astir,  kneeling 
over  a sizzling  pan  of  bacon  and  eggs. 
A stack  of  toasted  bread  rested  on  a 
plate  near  him. 

“Sleep  well,  Son?”  Father  asked. 

“Guess  I fell  asleep  thinking  of  those 
strange  lichen  plants,”  he  answered. 

“We’ll  find  more  lichens  as  we  climb 
down  this  ridge,”  Father  replied.  “In 
the  meantime,  if  we  expect  to  reach 
our  starting  point  by  mid-afternoon, 
we  had  best  have  breakfast,  pack,  ex- 
tinguish the  fire  and  be  on  our  way.” 

After  breakfast,  Danny  poured  wa- 
ter onto  the  fire,  then  packed  dirt  over 
the  charred  remains.  They  climbed 
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POCKMARKS  on  this  rock  were  made 
by  shield  lichens  before  a stream  washed 
them  from  their  moorings.  Lichens  are 
the  most  primitive  plants  on  earth  today. 
They  have  probably  existed  for  millions 
of  years. 

into  their  rucksack  harness  again  and 
slowly  descended  toward  the  valley. 
They  soon  found  a well-worn  deer 
path  which  paralleled  the  stream  and 
turned  toward  a southerly  direction 


which  pointed  toward  their  starting 
point. 

En  route  Danny  pointed  to  lichens 
growing  on  rocks  beside  the  stream. 
Once  they  paused  to  watch  a deer 
drinking  in  the  center  of  the  shallow 
stream.  By  mid-afternoon  they  had 
completed  the  long  walk.  They  found 
Mother  waiting  in  the  station  wagon 
at  the  designated  spot.  Both  were  glad 
to  heave  the  packsacks  into  the  back 
of  the  car,  and  to  sit  down  upon  the 
soft  car  seats. 

“How  did  the  great  woodsmen  en- 
joy their  hike?”  Mother  asked. 

Father  was  much  too  tired  to  an- 
swer, but  Danny,  with  great  exuber- 
ance, told  of  deer  and  other  wildlife 
they  encountered.  He  mentioned  the 
lichens,  too,  and  repeated  much  of  his 
father’s  comments  about  these  curious 
plants. 

The  overnight  hike  was  a success. 
Danny  at  least  learned  to  identify  the 
lacey  lichens.  If  the  boy  would  learn 
just  one  new  thing  each  day,  he  would 
be  well  on  the  way  toward  manhood. 


Wetlands  Program  — Halfway  Mark 

The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  in  the  middle  of  a seven-year  pro- 
gram to  acquire  1.15  million  acres  of  wetlands.  The  land  is  being  paid  for  by 
the  hunters’  purchase  of  duck  stamps.  The  land  is  open  to  the  public  for 
year-round  outdoor  recreation.  Hunters  use  it  only  two  or  three  months 
during  the  year. 


Mountaineers  to  Go  for  Spring  Gobblers 

West  Virginia  “Mountaineer”  sportsmen  will  have  their  first  opportunity  to 
participate  in  “spring  gobbler  hunting”  next  May.  Long  a tradition  in  the 
deep  South,  the  spring  hunt  for  bearded  wild  turkeys  was  recently  approved 
by  the  state’s  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  Hunting  will  be  permitted 
between  5:30  a.m.  and  10:00  a.m.  (EDST)  with  a bag  limit  of  one  bird. 
Unlike  fall  “either  sex”  wild  turkey  seasons,  the  spring  gobbler  hunting  is 
biologically  foolproof  since  the  turkey  mating  season  is  well  over  by  May 
and  only  males  will  be  harvested. 
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PGC  Photo  by  Steve  Kish 

THE  SHOOT-OFF  at  the  Sullivan  County  Bow  Hunters'  Festival  is  always  an  exciting 
event.  The  wide  variety  of  targets  used  at  this  yearly  event  attract  archers  of  all 
skills  and  ages — a good  time  for  all  is  the  objective. 


Take  a Lesson  From  . . . 

The  Bow  Hunters' 
Festival 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  by  the  Author 


NEXT  month,  the  biggest  and  the 
most  publicized  archery  event  in 
the  world  will  again  take  place  in  a 
little  dot  on  the  map  called  Forksville. 
If  you  have  ever  read  anything  about 
archery,  you  have  certainly  heard 
something  about  this  amazing  event 
which  doubles  the  population  of  Sulli- 
van County  and  crowds  every  livable 
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space  in  and  around  the  little  com- 
munity—The  Bow  Hunters’  Festival! 

Everyone  who  goes  there,  as  I did, 
has  one  purpose  in  mind— to  have  a 
good  time.  And,  there  is  no  record  of 
anyone  failing  to  find  what  he  went 
after. 

There  is  a clue  here  which  might 
show  what  is  wrong  with  modem 
archery  across  the  United  States.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  those  who  partici- 
pate year  after  year  in  this  sport  are 
dedicated  archers,  and  although  arch- 
ery has  been  one  of  the  fastest  grow- 
ing sports  in  the  nation  since  World 
War  II,  far  too  many  have  approached 
the  sport  momentarily  and  drifted 
back  into  other  pursuits.  Forksville,  in 
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my  opinion,  has  the  right  answer  to 
what  is  wrong  with  archery. 

Without  a formalized  program,  the 
dedicated  group  that  puts  on  the  fes- 
tival is  able  to  entertain  thousands  of 
people  year  after  year.  There  are  no 
special  prizes  of  any  great  value;  there 
is  no  particular  recognition  given  to 
anyone  other  than  the  Queen  of  the 
Festival;  it  is  impossible  to  come 
away  with  more  money  than  you  take 
unless  you  get  into  a little  game  on 
the  side. 

What  is  it  then  that  makes  this 
event  so  popular  that  it  draws  archers 
from  all  over  the  country  and  out  of 
the  country? 

The  answer  is  diversity. 

Last  year  there  were  1,730  who 
registered  for  the  festival.  Yet,  not 
one  of  those  archers  had  a chance  of 
being  a hero.  Nevertheless,  Dave 
Keagy,  national  archery  champion  for 
1963-64  of  Plains,  Mich.,  was  there. 
So  was  Nancy  Vonderheide  Kleinman, 
world  champion  in  1961  and  national 
women’s  champion  in  1962-63,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  George  Slinzer,  of  Lu- 
zerne, all-events  champion  for  Penn- 
sylvania—1963-64;  Lars  Edburgh,  Ber- 
wick, two  times  the  state  all-events 
champion;  Dorothy  Krause,  of  Myers- 
town.  Pa.,  ladies’  field  champion  of 


1964;  Andria  Makiaut  of  East  Vander- 
grift,  intermediate  girls’  champion  of 
1963-64,  were  present.  These  and 
many  other  top  bowmen  were  there. 
What  brought  them? 

Any  big  event  in  any  sport  is  likely 
to  bring  together  people  important  in 
the  sport.  But  these  champions  were 
rubbing  elbows  with  amateur  kids 
who  could  barely  heave  an  arrow  over 
the  barricades.  Everybody  runs  the 
risk  of  bad  weather,  and  the  many 
who  camp  out  might  well  spend  a 
miserable  two  nights  if  the  weather 
turns  sour. 

Possibly  the  method  of  selecting  the 
bow  hunters’  queen  provides  one  of 
the  best  clues  to  the  success  of  this 
annual  get-together.  Although  the  con- 
testants had  to  demonstrate  their  effi- 
ciency with  the  bow  and  arrow,  they 
were  judged  on  many  other  facets 
such  as  personality,  looks,  poise,  and 
shooting  form. 

You  have  to  be  an  all-around  good 
guy  or  gal  to  get  the  most  out  of  the 
festival.  Because,  other  than  the  spe- 
cial exhibitions  put  on  by  some  of  the 
more  expert  archers,  no  one  could 
care  less  whether  or  not  you  can  hit 
a target  or  come  close  to  it.  You’re 
there  for  the  fun  of  it. 

For  the  thousands  who  plan  to  at- 


THE  EVER  popular  deer  target  starts  out  on  its  first  run  before  a line  of  50 
bowmen.  Arrows  can  be  seen  in  flight  at  the  left. 
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tend  the  festival  next  month,  it  cer- 
tainly may  benefit  them  to  keep  their 
eyes  open  if  they  find  their  local 
archery  programs  lagging. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  those  who 
are  expert  shots  to  understand  that 
not  all  archers  enjoy  pounding  arrow 
after  arrow  into  the  same  target— or 
even  into  a group  of  targets.  To  main- 
tain interest  for  all  there  must  be  a 
diversity  of  activities  which  call  upon 
the  desire  to  shoot  rather  than  the 
desire  to  excel.  And,  if  interest  can  be 
maintained  among  the  average  arch- 
ers, some  of  these  mediocre  marks- 
men may  develop  to  the  point  where 
they,  too,  will  be  glad  to  trade  arrow 
for  arrow  with  the  experts. 

To  substantiate  the  point  I am  try- 
ing to  get  across  here,  let’s  take  an 
overall  look  at  what  has  happened  in 
Forksville  for  the  past  eight  years. 

For  those  arriving  on  Friday  there 
is  a raccoon  hunt.  It  is  repeated  on 
Saturday  night  for  those  who  can’t 
make  it  the  first  night  or  who  like  to 
catch  both  sessions.  In  1964,  there 
were  25  groups  of  five  going  out  the 
first  night  and  13  groups  on  Saturday. 
Friday’s  hunters  brought  back  56  rac- 
coons and  there  were  48  brought  in 
the  next  night. 

On  Saturday,  there  were  seven  wild 
boars  released  for  hundreds  of  bow 
hunters  who  lined  the  woodland  trails 
in  the  designated  hunting  area.  Al- 
though the  boars  were  virtually  sur- 
rounded by  hunters,  only  three  were 
killed  the  first  day  out,  and  one  more 
was  taken  on  Sunday. 

These  were  the  special  events,  open 
to  all  who  wish  to  participate,  but 
those  of  a less  venturesome  nature 
had  no  complaints.  Shooting  lines  at 
the  moving  deer  targets,  stationary 
targets,  and  moving  small  game  tar- 
gets were  crowded  at  all  times  from 
early  in  the  morning  until  late  at 
night.  In  fact,  although  there  is  room 
for  literally  hundreds  to  shoot  at  one 
time,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
wait  on  the  line. 

Once  again,  archers  proved  that 


GOOD  SHOOTING  is  shown  here  by  the 
number  of  hits  registered  on  the  running 
deer  target.  This  kind  of  shooting  is  not 
only  fun,  but  worthwhile  practice  as  well. 

they  are  among  the  finest  sportsmen. 
Extreme  precautions  were  taken  to 
prevent  fires  because  of  the  extremely 
dry  conditions  of  the  woodland  at 
that  time.  An  emergency  room  was  set 
up  and  a nurse  was  in  charge  at  all 
times,  but  there  was  nothing  for  her 
to  do.  And,  those  who  had  to  wait  a 
turn  to  shoot  had  a chance  to  tour 
the  various  exhibits  by  archery  com- 
panies and  the  Game  Commission. 

Prices  were  reasonable  and  there 
was  no  influx  of  peddlers  and  hawkers 
trying  to  make  a fast  buck.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  orderly  disorganized 
crowds  that  could  be  imagined.  It 
didn’t  happen  by  accident.  A host  of 
helpers  from  the  Sull-Bow  Archery 
Club  and  Sullivan  County  Chamber 
of  Commerce  combined  to  keep  the 
event  under  control  and  moving 
smoothly.  Profits  go  to  a number  of 
charitable  organizations  in  Sullivan 
County. 

Highlight  of  the  event  is  the  selec- 
tion of  the  bow  hunters’  queen  which 
takes  place  on  Saturday  evening. 

Probably  the  most  important  in- 
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gredient  of  the  festival  is  just  plain 
good  fellowship.  But  even  the  most 
congenial  people  would  soon  talk 
themselves  out.  They  must  have  some- 
thing more  to  do.  At  Forksville,  there 
is  plenty  to  do. 

Those  who  head  over  the  hills  to 
Forksville  next  month  might  do  well 
to  look  around  and  determine  how 
some  of  these  features  might  work 
into  a local  program.  To  maintain  in- 
terest on  the  home  front,  the  history 
of  recent  years  has  shown  that  there 
must  be  more  to  offer  than  simply 
driving  arrows  into  a target  if  club 
activities  are  to  be  maintained  and 
local  organizations  are  to  prosper.  The 
same  fellowship  that  can  be  developed 
at  the  local  club  can  be  carried  forth 
into  the  hunting  seasons.  Clubs,  by 
their  very  nature,  imply  fellowship 
and  doing  things  together. 

Drop  in  next  month  and  see  how 
they  do  at  Forksville. 

Meanwhile,  think  back  to  the  last 
activity  held  by  your  own  club.  How 
many  of  the  members  actually  took 
part  in  it?  How  many  of  the  women 
left  their  chores  at  the  cake  counter  or 
the  soft  drink  cooler  to  participate? 
How  many  families  brought  their 
youngsters  along  to  take  part  in  the 
shoot? 

TWO  NIGHTS  of  hunting  coons  with  the 
bow  are  featured  at  the  Festival  for  those 
who  are  game.  Success  runs  high — a 
total  of  104  raccoons  was  taken  in  two 
nights  during  the  1964  affair. 


There  are  many  ways  that  interest 
can  be  added  to  a tournament  for 
those  who  do  not  feel  that  they  shoot 
sufficiently  well  to  score  in  the  win- 
ners’ column. 

Once  the  hot  shots  head  for  the 
field  course,  the  practice  butts  are 
abandoned  until  the  next  get-together. 
Why  not  blow  up  some  balloons  and 
tack  them  to  the  targets  for  those  who 
are  not  taking  part  in  the  tournament? 
A small  fee  could  be  charged  and  a 
modest  prize  given  for  the  one  break- 
ing the  most  balloons  or  the  most 
balloons  of  one  color. 

Winner  Drawn 

Another  little  stunt  is  to  pin  up  a 
target  containing  squares  with  various 
numbers  in  it.  Winner  can  be  de- 
termined by  drawing  numbers  out  of 
a hat.  Or,  you  might  use  the  old  tur- 
key shoot  stunt  of  drawing  an  X on  a 
plain  white  piece  of  cardboard  and 
awarding  a prize  to  the  person  com- 
ing closest  to  the  center  of  the  X. 

There  are  many  other  simple  little 
contests  that  can  be  staged  with  the 
only  requirement  necessary  being  that 
the  contestant  hit  in  the  target  area. 
This  will  encourage  the  regular  tour- 
nament shooters  to  bring  their  fam- 
ilies along.  They  will  have  something 
to  maintain  their  interest  during  the 
several  hours  or  so  that  it  takes  Dad  to 
complete  a field  course. 

Not  only  will  you  help  to  promote 
archery,  you  will  add  revenue  to  the 
club  coffers.  The  club  should  be  able 
to  realize  a small  profit  from  each 
event  and  a large  profit  from  the 
groceries  consumed  by  the  partici- 
pants. Your  snack  bar  is  normally  busy 
only  before,  at  the  halfway  mark,  and 
at  the  end  of  a tournament.  Why  not 
make  it  a good  day  all  day! 

Probably  the  biggest  service  that 
you  can  provide  through  such  an  ar- 
rangement is  to  encourage  all  of  those 
who  have  any  interest  at  all  in  archery 
to  continue  and  increase  their  inter- 
est. Eventually  it  should  pay  off  in  the 
most  important  way— by  promoting 
archery  as  a sport. 
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Photo  by  Grant  Heilman 

THE  MOST  precious  possession  that  nature  has  to  offer  is  a bountiful  supply  of  clean, 
pure  water.  No  life  survives  without  it.  Yet,  too  often,  that  sparkling  spring  may  be 
contaminated. 

Drinking  Water  . . . Important  Camp  Consideration  . . . 


MANY  of  us  who  purchase  or  con- 
struct a hunting  camp,  whether 
it  be  an  abandoned  farm  along  the 
wooded  bottomlands,  or  a rustic  cabin 
high  on  a pine-covered  mountain 
ridge,  give  little  thought  to  a most 
precious  and  important  necessity,  that 
of  a safe  drinking  water  supply.  We 
take  a breathless  look  at  the  panoramic 
surroundings,  elatedly  flush  a startled 
fantail  from  his  wild  orchard  hiding 
place,  excitedly  note  the  dimpled  rings 
of  a feeding  brookie  and  decide  then 
and  there  that  this  is  our  long-awaited 
dream.  Without  further  ado  we  give 
the  smiling  realtor  the  nod  to  close  the 
deal.  “Oh,  yes,”  he  adds  as  an  after- 
thought, while  the  ink  is  barely  dry 
on  the  contract,  “The  old  dug  well  is 
still  going  strong  as  it  was  when 


‘Dannel’  lived  here,”  or  “Just  take  a 
look  at  that  spring  how  the  water 
gushes  out.  The  Indians  claimed  it 
had  magic  healing  powers,  and  it  has 
never  been  known  to  have  gone  dry.” 
Of  course,  viewing  the  crystal  clear 
waters  in  their  primitive  environment, 
we  are  prone  to  agree.  Certainly,  it’s 
bound  to  be  a lot  tastier  than  that 
chemically  treated  liquid  we  get  in  the 
city.  So,  without  another  thought  we 
take  possession  of  our  newfound  re- 
treat and  in  the  months  to  come  par- 
take of  its  refreshing  coolness  and 
marvel  in  the  abundance  of  our  camp’s 
water  supply.  Then,  one  day  when  we 
are  suffering  the  agonizing  pains  of  a 
severe  abdominal  infection,  we  in- 
advertently blame  it  on  that  mixed 
midnight  snack  of  oysters  and  beer, 
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when  in  reality  the  true  culprit  is 
that  God-given  nectar  we  so  eagerly 
thirsted  for. 

“Why  is  this  so?”  you  are  probably 
wondering.  “How  can  this  clear,  odor- 
less water  be  the  villain?”  This,  my 
friends,  is  what  is  so  hard  to  under- 
stand, for  the  causative  organisms  are 
minute  forms  of  one-celled  plants,  ap- 
proximately 1/75,000  to  1/10,000  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  so  small  in  fact 
that  one  drop  of  water  when  focused 
under  the  microscope  could  show  mil- 
lions of  these  tiny  bacteria,  yet  to  the 
naked  eye  they  remain  invisible.  True, 
as  we  well  know,  not  all  bacteria  are 
harmful,  many  actually  being  bene- 
ficial, but  the  bad  boys  or  so-called 
“disease  producers”  can  find  their  way 
into  an  unprotected  water  supply  as 
easily  as  the  harmless  kinds,  and  when 
they  do,  the  results  to  the  users  can 
often  have  devastating  results. 

“How  do  we  keep  them  out?”  you 
ask.  Well,  in  most  instances  this  can 
be  done  without  too  much  difficulty  or 
undue  expense.  The  key  to  the  problem 
lies  in  the  physical  protection  of  the 
water  supply’s  source.  By  their  very 
nature,  springs  and  shallow  dug  wells 
are  a constant  threat  and  more  apt  to 
contain  these  destructive  pathogens, 

PROPER  LOCATION  when  determining 
a spring  site  is  most  important.  It  must 
be  protected  from  drainage,  debris  and 
living  creatures.  PGC  Photo  by  Harrison 


for  they  are  often  subject  to  infiltra- 
tion from  contaminating  substances 
that  are  washed  in  by  surface  waters. 
Thus,  to  do  the  job  properly  we  have 
to  seal  off  our  water  supplies  from 
surface  drainage  and  also,  by  provid- 
ing an  impervious  enclosure  we  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  small  animals,  in- 
sects and  bird  droppings  which  are 
usually  loaded  with  these  organisms. 

Look  at  Location 

But  first,  we  should  take  a look  at 
the  location  of  the  water  supply  in 
reference  to  any  potential  contami- 
nants such  as  privies,  cesspools,  septic- 
tanks  and  tile  fields,  wash  water,  ma- 
nure piles,  open  streams  and  swamps. 
A cardinal  rule  is  to  never  locate  a 
water  supply  less  than  one  hundred 
feet  from  any  of  these  mentioned,  and 
more  important  to  always  locate  your 
supply  at  a higher  elevation  than  the 
possible  contaminant.  By  so  doing, 
you  will  avoid  any  polluting  downhill 
drainage  or  the  backflooding  of  your 
supply  from  a nearby  stream  or 
swamp. 

Now  that  you  have  established  the 
proper  location,  proceed  with  the  job 
of  proper  protection  from  drainage, 
debris  and  living  creatures. 

In  the  case  of  a spring,  pour  the 
four  side  walls  of  four-inch  concrete 
to  a depth  of  several  feet  below  the 
surface  for  maximum  protection,  as 
illustrated  in  Figure  “A,”  utilizing 
wooden  building  forms  and  wire  re- 
inforcement rods  to  strengthen  the 
walls  and  to  prevent  cracking  of  the 
concrete.  Also,  at  this  time,  install  a 
one-inch  outlet  pipe  as  pictured,  fas- 
tening fine  mesh  screening  over  the 
outlet  to  discourage  insects  and  ro- 
dents from  entering.  Then,  pour  an 
overlapping  concrete  top  to  fit  fairly 
snug  over  the  sides,  again  using  a 
building  form  and  reinforcement  wires. 
Since  this  will  be  your  only  access 
into  the  spring,  the  lid  will  have  to 
be  cast  in  one  piece  and  removable 
as  shown.  Dig  a drainage  ditch  several 
feet  above  and  along  the  two  sides  to 
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A SIMPLE  idea  for  constructing  a camp  water  supply  is  shown  here.  A surrounding 
ditch  is  most  important  in  preventing  surface  water  from  contaminating  the  spring. 


divert  the  ground  waters  around  and 
away  from  the  enclosure.  Then,  as  an 
added  precaution,  install  a drain  pipe 
or  concrete  gutter  under  the  overflow 
pipe  to  carry  away  the  runoff.  You 
should  now  have,  if  constructed  ac- 
cordingly, a watertight  vault,  and  a 
physically  well  protected  spring. 

The  majority  of  camps  will  prob- 
ably have  springs  for  their  water 
source.  However,  should  yours  hap- 
pen to  be  a dug  or  a drilled  well,  it 
would  be  worth  your  while  to  have 
the  supply  checked  for  proper  con- 
struction. We,  in  Pennsylvania,  can 
obtain  the  services  of  a trained  sani- 
tarian who  can  advise  us  on  all  facets 
of  water  supply  construction  at  no 
charge.  These  technicians  are  em- 
ployes of  our  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  are  located 
throughout  the  various  counties  in  our 
Commonwealth.  A call  or  postcard  to 
The  Bureau  of  Environmental  Health, 
Department  of  Health,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  will  provide  you  with  this  worth- 
while service. 

When  you  are  sure  that  your  water 
supply  is  properly  protected,  you 
should  take  one  final  precaution  and 
have  the  water  laboratory  tested  for 
coliform  contamination.  These  are  the 
bacteria  that  indicate  the  presence  of 


fecal  material  from  humans  or  from 
organisms  found  in  soil.  Though  the 
latter  are  not  necessarily  harmful,  they 
show  that  you  are  getting  pollution 
from  surface  matter  which  could,  on 
occasion,  carry  the  fecal  or  disease 
potential  types.  Here  again,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Health  sani- 
tarians can  advise  you  as  to  the  proper 
steps  you  would  take  if  you  submitted 
your  water  sample  to  our  state  labora- 
tory for  analysis.  Another  place  you 
can  contact  for  this  service,  at  a nomi- 
nal fee,  would  be  a local  commercial 
laboratory.  Most  fair  sized  communi- 
ties will  have  at  least  one  such  labora- 
tory. Consult  your  local  physician, 
health  clinic  or  hospital,  if  you  are  in 
doubt  as  to  where  they  are  located. 

Before  having  the  water  analyzed, 
thoroughly  disinfect  the  supply  as 
follows:  For  a spring,  mix  two  quarts 
of  common  laundry  bleach  with  ten 
gallons  of  water  and  scrub  down  the 
walls  with  this  solution,  pouring  any 
excess  into  the  spring.  Then  take  a 
twelve-ounce  bottle  of  chloride  of 
lime,  which  you  can  purchase  from  a 
drug  or  hardware  store,  and  dump  the 
entire  amount  into  the  spring.  Being 
a powder,  it  will  settle  to  the  bottom 
and  slowly  dissolve,  giving  a longer 
killing  reaction  to  the  bacteria  that 
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THE  TOP  covering  of  your  spring  should 
be  tight,  yet  easily  removable  for  inspec- 
tion and  cleaning  at  periodic  intervals. 
Above  all,  have  samples  analyzed  before 
drinking. 

are  present.  After  four  to  five  days 
when  the  chlorine  odor  is  no  longer 
prevalent,  the  water  may  be  tested. 
If  you  have  a well,  mix  a similar  solu- 
tion of  laundry  bleach  and  water  and 
pour  down  the  well.  Allow  to  stand 
overnight  and  pump  off  the  next  day 
until  you  can  no  longer  smell  the 
chlorine.  Then,  after  several  days’  wait, 
have  the  supply  tested.  Should  yours 
be  a system  that  is  automatic,  open 
the  faucets  after  treating  the  well  and 
run  the  water  until  the  odor  of  chlo- 
rine is  noticeable.  Now,  turn  off  the 
taps  and  let  stand  overnight,  pump- 
ing off  the  water,  the  next  day,  until 
the  chlorine  odor  has  disappeared. 
This  insures  that  your  entire  system, 
including  pipes  and  pressure  tank,  will 
be  treated. 

Should  the  test  results  show  a posi- 
tive coliform  contamination,  and  you 
have  double  checked  for  any  possible 
surface  water  entrance  into  your  sup- 
ply, you  have  two  alternatives.  You 
can  either  drill  a new  well  or  treat 
your  water  before  drinking  it.  If  the 
supply  is  a spring  or  a dug  well,  you 
would  probably  be  wise  in  drilling 
another  well.  But,  if  you  decide  to 
revert  to  the  water  treatment,  you  can 
use  any  of  these  time-tested  methods: 


1.  Mix  one-half  teaspoonful  of  laun- 
dry bleach  with  2%  gallons  of 
water.  Let  stand  five  minutes  be- 
fore drinking. 

2.  Add  two  drops  of  tincture  of 
iodine  solution  to  one  quart  of 
water.  Mix  thoroughly  and  allow 
to  stand  thirty  minutes  before 
drinking. 

3.  Bring  water  to  a boil  for  one 
minute  in  a clean  container.  Elim- 
inate the  flat  taste  by  pouring 
from  one  container  to  another. 

4.  If  your  supply  is  automatic,  you 
can  purchase  a home  type  chlori- 
nator  for  installation  into  your 
system. 

To  those  of  you  who  have  camps 
within  the  confines  of  our  own  state 
parks  and  who  use  the  water  supplies 
maintained  by  the  state,  you  can  drink 
the  water  without  undue  alarm,  for 
these  supplies  are  inspected  yearly, 
both  for  construction  and  for  bacterial 
contamination,  by  our  previous  men- 
tioned Department  of  Health  sanitar- 
ians. Should  the  water  test  positive 
coliform,  the  supplies  are  clearly 
posted  with  a “Dangerous  Drinking 
Water”  sign. 

Even  though  your  water  may  test 
negative  to  coliform  on  the  initial 
sampling,  you  can  never  be  sure  that 
this  will  always  be  the  case,  for  with 
our  exploding  population  and  larger 
amounts  of  sewage  and  industrial 
wastes  finding  their  way  into  our  un- 
derlying water  strata,  the  problem  of  a 
pure  water  supply  becomes  increas- 
ingly critical.  And  though  your  camp 
may  be  miles  from  the  smoke-filled 
cities,  you  would  be  wise  in  having 
your  water  tested,  at  least  annually, 
for  the  picture  can  and  does  change 
overnight. 

So,  why  don’t  you  do  yourself  a 
favor  and  take  a closer  look  at  that 
camp  water  supply.  You  may  find  that 
with  proper  location,  good  construc- 
tion, and  frequent  analysis  your  drink- 
ing water  can  be  pure  and  healthful 
and  not  polluted  and  lethal  as  it  could 
very  well  be  now. 
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Should  the  Shooter  . . . 


Rebarrel 


TOOLS  OF  the  trade  are  the  headspace 
gauges,  the  chambering  reamer,  and  the 
micrometer.  Any  change  of  caliber 
should  be  attempted  only  by  a competent 
gunsmith. 


or  Rechamber? 


44TUST  tell  me  the  truth;  can  this 

J oh  residenter  be  made  into  a 
real  groundhog  rifle?  Don’t  worry 
about  the  cost;  I’m  set  to  pay.”  This 
was  the  blunt  statement  made  by  an 
elderly  gentleman  as  he  unbuckled  a 
gun  case.  While  removing  the  rifle 
from  the  case,  he  told  me  what  he 
had  in  mind.  It  seems  that  the  rifle  he 
was  about  to  show  me  had  lived  be- 
yond its  day  of  usefulness,  and  he 
wanted  it  converted  into  a more  pow- 
erful varmint  rifle.  As  I reached  for 
the  gun,  I was  attracted  immediately 
by  the  fine  looking  scope  that  was  on 
it,  and  as  I examined  the  piece  for  a 
minute  of  so,  I could  easily  see  that  it 
had  had  little  use  and  was  still  in 
excellent  condition.  The  discovery  that 
really  floored  me  was  its  caliber.  “It’s 
a .220  Swift,”  I exclaimed.  The  look 
on  my  face  and  the  tone  of  my  voice 
evidently  misled  him  into  thinking 
that  I also  thought  it  was  a relic  of 
the  past,  for  he  quickly  explained  that 
he  knew,  too,  that  it  was  a dead  rifle 
and  certainly  not  acceptable  by  the 
standards  of  today’s  chuck  hunters. 

During  the  course  of  our  conver- 
sation, I learned  that  he  had  pur- 
chased this  rifle  about  twenty  years 


ago  with  the  fine  quality  scope  on  it 
and  had  used  this  outfit  for  several 
seasons  with  success.  Business  reasons 
had  forced  him  to  give  up  hunting 
for  nearly  fifteen  years,  and  the  Swift 
had  remained  silent  during  this  period. 
With  time  once  again  available,  his 
interest  in  chuck  hunting  had  been 
renewed  through  the  reading  of  sev- 
eral popular  sporting  magazines.  It 
saddened  him  to  learn  that  the  rifles 
that  were  favorites  in  his  days  of 
chuck  hunting  were  considered  obso- 
lete and  were  being  torn  down  and 
rechambered  into  improved  versions 
of  the  original  caliber  or  else  re- 
barreled into  souped  up  “Wildcat” 
outfits.  Much  to  his  sorrow,  his  Swift 
was  among  the  calibers  that  had  been 
condemned  to  death  by  the  authors 
of  the  articles  he  read.  Even  though 
he  wasn’t  certain  why  this  was  being 
done,  he  felt  compelled  to  follow  their 
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advice  and  discard  his  favorite  chuck 
rifle.  My  job  was  to  make  something 
out  of  it  that  would  be  a hot  number 
and  one  with  a caliber  that  would 
end  in  something  such  as  an  “06.” 

When  he  left  my  place  he  was  still 
looking  for  a gunsmith  that  would 
build  a wonder  rifle.  I tried  to  explain 
that  his  search  would  probably  be  a 
futile  one  and  possibly  an  unwise  ad- 
venture since  he  really  had  little  to 
gain  when  we  considered  that  the  rifle 
he  now  owned  would  always  rank 
high  as  a fine  varmint  executioner  re- 
gardless of  how  many  writers  pre- 
dicted its  doom.  I tried  my  best  to 
save  the  Swift,  but  my  arguments  left 
no  impression  on  him,  for  he  promised 
he  would  be  back  with  a rifle  that 
would  drop  chucks  like  a combine 
ripping  through  a wheatfield.  He  was 
hopelessly  mired  in  the  belief  that  all 
he  needed  was  a new  barrel  and  some 
tongue-twisting  caliber  like  a .338- 
35-06  and  that  the  chuck  population 
would  be  minus  a member  with  every 
crack  of  his  new  conversion. 

In  a way,  I feel  sorry  for  this  man, 
and  it’s  not  that  I’m  against  converting 
a rifle  into  an  improved  model  or  into 
some  other  caliber  when  necessity  de- 
mands it  or  where  distinct  improve- 


ments can  be  made  for  the  average 
shooter.  But  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
realize  that  a person  could  be  so  far 
misled  that  he  would  willingly  give 
up  a fine  rifle  such  as  the  .220  Swift 
just  to  convert  it  into  some  strange 
caliber.  We  don’t  have  to  stretch  our 
imagination  much  to  realize  that  300 
yards  twenty  years  ago  was  just  as 
far  as  300  yards  today.  Any  caliber 
that  would  dispatch  a chuck  quickly 
at  that  distance  is  still  capable  of  do- 
ing the  same  job  today.  The  precision 
rifles  of  yesteryear  cannot  easily  be 
forgotten,  or  carelessly  discarded  for 
something  new  and  unproven.  Con- 
verting a rifle  without  some  valid 
reason  or  distinct  gain  is  a waste  of 
money  and  also  the  loss  of  a worth- 
while caliber  in  exchange  for  an  im- 
pressive sounding  name. 

Building  Your  Own 

Another  popular  “must”  now  is  the 
building  of  your  own  rifle.  An  action, 
a barrel,  and  a stock  along  with  a 
couple  of  friends  to  help,  and  you’re 
in  business.  Screw  the  barrel  into  the 
action  and  sink  this  into  a stock  and 
another  deadly  outfit  has  been  cre- 
ated. As  far  as  “deadly”  goes,  there’s 
more  truth  than  poetry  in  it;  the  whole 


HERE  IS  THE  way  most  barrels  come  from  suppliers.  "In  the  white"  means  no 
finish  or  bluing.  Fitting  and  finishing  a new  barrel  requires  many  special  tools  and 
very  precise  work. 
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SOME  ACTIONS,  and  particularly  inex- 
pensive imports,  cannot  stand  the  high 
pressures  of  modern  high-intensity  cart- 
ridges. This  action  failed  and  sprung  the 
magazine. 


BARREL  VISE  with  wooden  blocks  is  a 
must  when  doing  any  rebarreling  work. 
A pair  of  pipe  wrenches  is  not  suitable 
for  this  job. 


thing  might  come  apart  from  stem  to 
stern.  Without  a real  knowledge  of 
actions,  pressures  and  head  spacing,  a 
homemade  rifle  can  be  a dangerous 
creation.  The  belief  that  any  foreign 
military  action  will  make  a safe  start- 
ing point  in  the  building  of  a hi- 
powered  varmint  rifle  is  an  unwise 
piece  of  thinking.  Many  of  these  im- 
ports are  far  from  suitable  in  not  being 
iable  to  withstand  the  extreme  high 
pressures  that  most  of  these  wildcat 
versions  build  up.  Actions  that  were 
designed  to  handle  pressures  in  the 
Ithirty  thousand-pound  category  could 
fail  when  subjected  to  pressures  run- 
ning about  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

Also,  when  thinking  of  converting 
a rifle  into  another  caliber,  the  owner 
should  give  some  consideration  to  the 
cost  involved.  If  the  cost  is  excessive 
and  the  benefits  questionable,  it  would 
be  wiser  to  purchase  a new  rifle  in  a 
caliber  that  would  fill  your  needs. 
The  man  who  is  thinking  of  re- 
chambering his  rifle  should  consider 
the  resale  value.  The  average  hunter 
who  is  unfamiliar  with  conversions 
and  improved  jobs  is  sometimes  sus- 
picious of  a rifle  that  does  not  carry  a 
brand  name  or  is  chambered  for  a 
caliber  he  does  not  recognize.  This 
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lowers  the  resale  potential  of  the  rifle 
even  though  it  is  safe  and  functions 
well.  Another  obstacle  that  arises  in 
selling  a wildcat  rifle  to  the  general 
public  is  the  problem  of  obtaining 
ammunition.  Unless  the  buyer  can  be 
assured  that  shells  will  be  available, 
he  will  have  no  desire  to  buy. 

All  Rifle  Costs  Differ 

The  cost  problem  is  a significant 
one,  and  there  is  no  possible  method 
of  establishing  an  exact  figure  for  all 
rifles.  A fair  idea  of  what  can  be  ex- 
pected can  be  arrived  at  by  consider- 
ing some  of  the  component  parts 
needed.  Normally  a good  action  will 
cost  about  forty  dollars,  a premium 
grade  barrel  another  thirty-five,  and 
installation  and  head  spacing  roughly 
ten  dollars  more.  Since  the  barrel 
comes  unfinished  it  will  have  to  be 
blued.  Average  cost  for  this  operation 
is  around  fifteen  dollars.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  bolt  handle  for  scope 
clearance,  the  cost  will  be  upped  an- 
other eight  to  ten  dollars.  In  almost 
every  case,  a new  safety  is  required, 
and  this  small  item  usually  runs  just 
under  ten  dollars.  Refitting  your  pres- 
ent stock  to  the  new  barrel  could  mean 
an  expenditure  of  twelve  to  twenty 
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HEADSPACE  gauges  indicate  to  the  gun- 
smith just  how  far  to  screw  a new  barrel 
into  the  action.  Too  much  tolerance  here 
will  result  in  a ruptured  case. 

dollars,  and,  if  a new  stock  is  needed, 
it  could  cost  from  fifty  dollars  up. 
There  is  also  the  expense  of  having 
the  rifle  drilled  and  tapped  for  sights. 

It  should  be  apparent  that  having  a 
rifle  built  or  converted  can  be  an  ex- 
pensive operation.  Once  begun  it  is 
difficult  to  stop  without  completing 
the  entire  job,  and  some  owners  could 
be  discouraged  by  the  number  of 
changes  necessary. 

Improving  your  present  caliber  sim- 
ply means  that  you  ream  the  chamber 
out  for  a sharper  neck  angle.  This 
permits  more  powder  to  be  used  and 
gives  the  bullet  a higher  velocity  and 
a flatter  trajectory.  It  is  also  a costly 
operation  since  it  requires  the  use  of 
expensive  reamers  and  the  services  of 
a highly  skilled  gunsmith  who  is  con- 
stantly faced  with  the  possibility  of 
making  a slight  error  that  would  re- 
quire him  to  purchase  another  barrel. 
Even  if  the  cost  would  not  be  a con- 
sideration, the  benefits  are  question- 
able. Nothing  may  have  been  gained, 
and  you  have  a rifle  that  requires 
special  shells.  Resale  value  has  been 
decreased  and  ammo  supply  is  a 
severe  problem  if  the  owner  doesn’t 
happen  to  be  a hand  loader. 

Another  misconception  that  seems 


to  be  the  general  line  of  thinking 
among  those  that  are  having  their 
rifles  converted  or  completely  rebuilt 
is  that  once  it  is  done,  they  will  have 
a rifle  that  will  be  suitable  for  any 
game  from  chucks  to  bear.  The  fact 
that  any  hi-powered  varmint  rifle  will 
kill  even  our  largest  game  in  Penn- 
sylvania does  not  make  it  a “suitable” 
one  for  use  on  big  game.  The  .222  will 
certainly  kill  a deer,  but  it  cannot  be 
classified  as  a proper  deer  rifle.  Some 
drawbacks  are  the  light  bullet,  its  in- 
ability to  cut  through  even  the  thin- 
nest types  of  vegetation,  and  its  lack 
of  bullet  energy  when  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  heavier  boned  ani- 
mals. The  .220  Swift,  with  all  its  power 
and  performance  in  the  pasture  field, 
has  the  same  shortcomings  in  the  big 
game  lands. 


Remain  a Chuck  Rifle 


A chuck  rifle  should  remain  a chuck 
rifle,  and  a big  game  rifle  ought  to  re- 
main just  that,  and,  if  this  distinction 
is  kept  between  them,  the  results  are 
bound  to  be  better. 

This  is  not  a tirade  against  improv- 
ing or  convertinig  a rifle.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  prepare  the  individual  for 
some  of  the  problems  he  may  en- 
counter while  converting  a rifle.  I 
don’t  wish  to  imply  that  a rifle  should 
never  be  redone,  for  some  of  the  most 
dependable  and  accurate  guns  I have 
ever  used  were  not  listed  in  the  gun 
catalog.  But  the  simple  fact  does  re- 
main that  the  wildcat  caliber  creates 
disadvantages  for  the  average  shooter, 
and  that  in  most  instances,  he  would 
be  a lot  happier  if  he  purchased  his 
rifle  at  the  local  sport  shop. 


Self  Supporter 

The  tail  of  the  beaver  is  scaly  and 
flat,  but  contrary  to  popular  belief,  it 
is  not  used  to  excavate  earth,  but 
helps  the  animal  to  stand  erect. 
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Pennsylvania  Came  Commission  Hunter  Safety  Program 


Commandments 
of  Shooting  Safety 


1 . TREAT  EVERY  GUN  WITH  THE  RESPECT  DUE  A LOADED  GUN. 

2.  WATCH  THAT  MUZZLE!  Carry  your  gun  safely;  keep  safety 
on  until  ready  to  shoot. 

3.  UNLOAD  GUNS  WHEN  NOT  IN  USE,  take  down  or  have  ac- 
tions open;  guns  should  be  carried  in  cases  to  shooting  area. 

4.  BE  SURE  BARREL  IS  CLEAR  OF  OBSTRUCTIONS,  and  that  you 
have  ammunition  only  of  the  proper  size  for  the  gun  you  carry, 

5.  BE  SURE  OF  TARGET  BEFORE  YOU  PULL  TRIGGER;  know 
identifying  features  of  game  you  hunt. 

6.  NEVER  POINT  A GUN  AT  ANYTHING  YOU  DO  NOT  WANT 
TO  SHOOT;  avoid  all  horseplay. 

7.  NEVER  CLIMB  A TREE  OR  FENCE  OR  JUMP  A DITCH  WITH  A 
LOADED  GUN;  never  pull  a gun  toward  you  by  the  muzzle. 

8.  NEVER  SHOOT  A BULLET  AT  A FLAT,  HARD  SURFACE  OR 
WATER;  at  target  practice  be  sure  your  backstop  is  adequate. 

9.  STORE  GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION  SEPARATELY,  beyond 
reach  of  children. 

10.  AVOID  ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES  before  or  during  shooting. 


Reprinted  courtesy  of 

NATIONAL  SHOOTING  SPORTS  FOUNDATION,  INC 

DO  YOUR  PART; 

KEEP  PENNSYLVANIA  A 
SAFE  HUNTING  STATE 


Observe  the  10  Commandments  of  Shooting  Safety.  Constant 
correct  gun  handling  insures  continued  pleasure  from  your 
favorite  sport.  The  first  requirement  in  using  any  firearm  is  to 
know  and  practice  these  common  sense  cautions.  Know  your 
gun  and  how  to  operate  it  properly  and  safely. 
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COVER:  Hunting  shore  and  marsh  birds  can  be  exciting  sport. 
The  fast  rise  and  erratic  flight  of  the  snipe,  rails  and  gallinules 
will  challenge  the  most  expert  wing  shooter.  Light  field  loads 
are  recommended  for  this  kind  of  shooting,  with  7%,  8 and  9 
being  the  preferred  shot  sizes.  If  the  snipe  hunter  on  this 
month’s  cover  is  successful  he  has  provided  himself  with  some 
delicious  eating.  Seasons  and  bag  limits  for  these  birds  will 
be  found  in  this  issue. 
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EDITORIAL  . 


Conservation  at  the  School  Door 

FOR  a state  with  as  great  an  interest  in  wildlife  and  other  resource  conser- 
vation, Pennsylvania  has  been  “missing  the  boat”  in  the  field  of  conservation 
education  in  our  schools. 

At  last,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  through  the  urging  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor 
Writers  Association,  the  Izaalc  Walton  League,  numerous  state  and  Federal 
agencies  and  others,  has  taken  steps  to  remedy  this  situation. 

For  the  first  time  since  1962,  the  DPI  budget  has  money  for  the  employment 
of  a Conservation  Education  Specialist.  The  first  and  only  time  the  DPI  em- 
ployed such  a person  was  from  1958  to  1962.  However,  after  less  than  four 
years,  the  program  was  dropped  due  to  lack  of  funds. 

As  Conservation  Education  Coordinator  for  that  period,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Bennett  pioneered  the  field  in  our  school  curriculum.  She  wrote  a valuable 
110-page  booklet,  “Pennsylvania  Teaching  Guide  to  Natural  Resource  Conser- 
vation,” to  further  implement  this  program.  The  publication  was  reprinted  in 
1964  and  is  still  available  to  every  schoolteacher  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  problem  existing  since  1962  is  that  of  having  no  one  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  implementing  Conservation  Education  in  the  school  program. 
If  it  has  been  incorporated  in  some  classroom  work,  it  has  been  through  the 
efforts  of  individual  teachers  with  an  interest  in  the  subject.  Those  teachers 
who  know  little  or  nothing  about  conservation  have  ignored  it  in  their 
regular  courses  of  study. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  Senate  Bill  830  and  House 
Bill  1009,  identical  proposals,  are  being  considered  to 
further  spell  out  the  need  to  have  conservation  of  our  natural 
land  wildlife  resources  taught  in  our  schools.  These  bills 
are  now  being  expanded  to  add  further  emphasis  to  the 
importance  of  this  subject  in  our  school  program. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  Pennsylvania’s  attitude  toward 
^conservation  education  in  our  schools  has  been  quite  anti- 
quated. States  with  far  fewer  resources  and  less  interest 
in  the  outdoors  have  outshined  us  for  years.  The  time  is 
now  to  begin  to  teach  Pennsylvania  youth  about  wildlife 
management,  water  pollution  problems,  forest  management 
and  soil  and  mineral  utilization.  We  dare  not  wait  any 
longer  to  instill  in  our  young  people  an  aesthetic  apprecia- 
tion for  the  natural  world 
around  us. 

Conservation  education  is 
once  again  at  the  door  of 
every  school  in  Pennsylvania. 

We  must  open  these  doors  to- 
|day  for  better  days  afh 
Pennsylvania  tomorrow. 


ad  m 
.H.H. 
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The  Emperor 

By  Del  and  Lois  Kerr 


OF  COURSE  a tree  is  only  a tree. 

It  is  nothing  more  than  wood  and 
bark,  leaves  or  needles.  But  in  the 
huge,  old-fashioned  McAlaster  living 
room  the  distinguished  group  of  hunt- 
ers, who  clung  to  the  edge  of  their 
chairs  until  their  knuckles  turned 
white,  were  ready  to  believe  just 
about  anything. 

This  Tioga  County  farmhouse  was 
the  scene  of  a happy  reunion  of  the 
four  companions  each  December— and 
also  provided  an  exceptional  deer 
hunting  headquarters  on  the  3,000- 
acre  McAlaster  woodland. 

Amy  McAlaster,  as  usual,  had  pre- 
pared a country  meal  fit  for  a king. 
The  new  season  would  open  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  That  would  be  the 
time  for  activity— now  the  men  were 
content  to  just  relax,  allowing  their 
thoughts  to  wander. 

Mounted  trophies  decorated  the 
walls.  Each  of  them  had  contributed: 
Harvey  Wilson,  botanist  at  a Phila- 
delphia university;  Walt  Gustavson, 
a prominent  Pittsburgh  industrialist; 
Johnny  Murray,  outdoor  writer  from 
Crawford  County;  and  of  course,  Bert 
McAlaster,  owner  of  the  vast  Mc- 
Alaster homestead. 

Johnny  slid  deeper  into  his  comfort- 
able chair  gazing  around  the  familiar 
room— at  the  huge  gun  cabinet  with 
its  large  selection  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns carefully  locked  in  place,  the 
many  framed  photographs  of  wildlife 
and  finally  at  the  full-length  oil  paint- 
ing over  the  hearth.  The  stern-faced 
gentleman  in  the  portrait  was  de- 
cidedly out  of  place  in  a room  that 
reeked  with  hunting  adventure. 


“Bert,”  Johnny  said  at  last,  “I  won- 
der about  that  portrait  every  time  I 
come  up  here.  That  large  hole  at  the 
bottom  of  the  painting  looks  like  it 
was  burned  out.  Why  don’t  you  just 
cut  it  down  and  put  it  in  a smaller 
frame?” 

“That’s  right,”  Walt  Gustavson 
joined  in.  “You’ve  never  mentioned 
the  painting.  Why  don’t  you  tell  us 
about  it?” 

Bert  McAlaster  packed  his  pipe  and 
selected  a glowing  ember  from  the 
fireplace  to  ignite  the  tobacco.  “I’ve 
known  you  fellows  a long  time,”  he 
replied,  “but  I’m  sure  there’s  not  one 
of  you  who  would  believe  the  story!” 

Fresh  snow  was  covering  the  ground 
but  it  was  warm  and  comfortable  in- 
side. Leaping  flames  in  the  fireplace 
cast  dancing  shadows  about  the  room. 
The  swinging  pendulum  of  the  old- 
fashioned  clock  provided  an  almost 
hypnotic  beat.  Everyone  was  intent 
on  hearing  the  tale,  believable  or  not. 

Bert  exhaled  a wreath  of  blue 
smoke  high  into  the  air.  “As  yon 
know,”  Bert  began,  “McAlaster  land 
contains  some  of  the  best  deer  hunt- 
ing in  the  county.  But  it  wasn’t  always 
like  that.”  He  looked  up  at  the  paint- 
ing. “If  Great-Great-Grandpappy  Mc- 
Alaster had  his  way,  it  would  be 
nothing  now  but  a trackless  wilder- 
ness! 

“You  were  right,  Johnny.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  portrait  was  accidentally 
burned.  But  it  will  never  be  cut  down 
as  you  suggest.  I would  rather  leave 
it  that  way  as  a constant  reminder.” 

“Reminder  of  what?”  the  writer 
asked. 
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“I’ll  let  you  gentlemen  draw  your 
own  conclusions  when  I finish  the 
story,”  Bert  replied.  “Eli  McAlaster, 
the  man  in  the  portrait,  was  a bit 
odd,  to  put  it  mildly.  Although  Eli 
was  a stern  disciplinarian,  he  had  a 
fanatic  tenderness  for  plants  of  all 
kinds.  He  considered  trees  as  the  king 
of  all  plants,  just  as  man  is  the  ex- 
alted form  of  all  animals.  One  par- 
ticular pine  over  on  the  near  hum- 
mock caught  Eli’s  fancy.  It  was  over 
160  feet  high  and  five  feet  in  diameter! 
Eli  loved  all  his  trees  and  had  pet 
names  for  many  of  them.  But  the  big 
pine  was  special.  He  named  it  the 
Emperor /” 

A Solemn  Vow 

“I’ll  say  he  was  odd,”  Walt  chuckled. 

“He  was  very  emphatic  about  one 
point,”  Bert  countered.  “The  bottom 
of  his  portrait,  the  part  that  was 
burned  away,  bore  the  inscription, 
‘No  Axe  Will  Ever  Strike  a McAlaster 
Tree!’  ” 

“But  that  is  contrary  to  sound  for- 
estry management,”  Harvey  Wilson 
said.  “You  must  harvest  timber  in 
order  to  have  a healthy  forest  and 
abundant  wildlife.” 

“Exactly  so,”  Bert  quickly  answered. 
“After  Eli  passed  away,  his  wishes 
were  honored  for  quite  a while.  But 
little  by  little  the  tallest  trees  crowned 
solidly,  cutting  sunlight  off  from  the 
forest  floor.  You  know  what  would 
follow  then.” 

“It’s  simple,”  the  botanist  answered. 
“Secondary  trees  would  wither  and 
eventually  die.  Browse  would  be  elim- 
inated. And  in  that  event,  wildlife 
would  be  forced  to  move  on  to  a more 
favorable  area.  Many  hunters  are  fac- 
ing that  situation  today  without  real- 
izing it.  Actually,  if  you  create  the 
proper  conditions,  you’ll  find  as  many 
if  not  more  deer  than  were  in  an  area 
originally.” 

“Wisely  put,”  Bert  said.  “Of  course, 
Eli  never  learned  the  far-range  effects 
of  cutting  timber.  Wildlife  was  not 
scarce  in  his  lifetime.  But  when  the 


decline  started,  it  continued  at  a rapid 
pace.  When  they  did  decide  to  over- 
rule Eli,  there  wasn’t  one  timber  com- 
pany willing  to  take  the  job.  That  is, 
up  until  the  time  of  my  grandfather, 
Jonathan  McAlaster.” 

“And  why  not?”  the  trio  said. 

“Superstition,  mostly.  It  probably 
started  when  a great  fire  swept 
through  the  region  and  stopped 
abruptly  100  feet  short  of  the  Mc- 
Alaster boundary!  Tales  began  to 
spread  that  the  woods  were  haunted. 
In  fact,  some  people  claimed  to  have 
seen  the  ghost  of  Eli  perched  high  in 
the  branches  of  the  Emperor,  banish- 
ing all  who  chose  to  enter.  Every 
logger  in  the  district  gave  McAlaster 
land  a wide  berth!” 

“But  how  did  your  grandfather  re- 
solve the  situation?”  the  writer  asked. 

Bert  knocked  his  pipe  against  the 
hearth  and  refilled  it  before  answer- 
ing. “When  Jonathan  McAlaster  was 
a young  man,  he  couldn’t  have  had 
worse  luck.  Drought  nearly  ruined  the 
farm.  Hunting  on  the  land  by  that 
time  was  out  of  the  question.  His  only 
hope  lay  in  being  able  to  harvest 
timber. 

“Jonathan  had  a friend  who  had  just 
entered  the  logging  business.  If  the 
timber  could  be  cut,  it  would  solve 
problems  for  both  of  them.  He  rea- 
soned that  Eli  would  never  wish  con- 
ditions to  be  as  they  were  then.  He 
took  his  friend  to  the  hummock,  in 
fact  to  the  very  tree  known  as  the 
Emperor.  But  first  he  explained  the 
events  of  the  previous  years. 

“His  friend  listened  patiently  until 
asked  if  he  still  wanted  the  job.  ‘I 
don’t  believe  in  superstition,’  his  com- 
panion answered.  ’When  do  you  want 
me  to  begin?’  They  were  walking  back 
toward  the  house  when  a low-flying 
thunderhead  appeared  out  of  no- 
where! Not  one  drop  of  rain  fell.  But 
suddenly,  there  was  a blinding  flash  of 
lightning  accompanied  by  a deafen- 
ing, ear-shattering  clap  of  thunder. 
The  men  were  hurled  to  the  ground 
and  the  odor  of  ozone  filled  the  air.” 
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The  guests  in  the  McAlaster  living 
room  were  now  sitting  on  the  edge  of 
their  chairs,  while  tiny  beads  of  sweat 
seemed  to  be  forming  on  their  fore- 
heads. “What  happened  then?”  Johnny 
asked. 

“My  grandfather  and  his  friend 
turned  in  time  to  see  the  Emperor 
twisting  and  weaving— finally  crashing 
all  the  way  to  the  ground.  The  base 
of  the  tree  was  splintered  and  smol- 
dering. A two-foot  strip  of  bark  was 
stripped  off  all  the  way  from  the 
crown  to  the  very  bottom!” 

The  botanist’s  mind  was  already 
delving  for  a logical  explanation.  “It’s 
been  known  to  happen  before,”  Har- 
vey said.  “If  the  outside  bark  of  a tree 
is  fairly  dry,  the  lightning  bolt  could 
travel  inside,  superheating  the  sap 
and  instantly  turning  it  to  steam. 
When  the  charge  connects  with  the 
ground,  the  tree,  especially  the  base, 
could  well  explode  like  a bomb!” 

But  the  writer’s  mind  was  more  will- 
ing to  accept  things  as  they  appear. 
“Were  they  then  actually  able  to  har- 
vest the  timber?”  Johnny  asked. 

“Yes,”  Bert  replied.  “The  logger 
then  had  no  trouble  cutting  up  that 
tree  or  any  other  McAlaster  tree  he 
selected.” 

The  Explanation 

Walt  Gustavson  was  puzzled.  “But 
you  still  haven’t  explained  the  burned 
hole  in  the  portrait.” 

“Jonathan  McAlaster’s  wife,”  Bert 
answered,  “was  in  this  room  when  the 
lightning  struck  the  nearby  woods. 
According  to  her,  the  thunder  clap 
was  so  severe  it  shook  the  whole  house 
1 and  jarred  the  painting  from  its  moor- 
ings. It  struck  the  floor  and  toppled 
into  the  fireplace. 

“She  grabbed  the  portrait  as  quickly 
as  she  could,  but  not  before  the  flames 
had  burned  through  the  lower  portion 
and  destroyed  the  inscription.  It  was 
Eli’s  way  of  permitting  his  trees  to 
be  cut!” 

The  companions  in  the  McAlaster 


TWISTING  AND  WEAVING  the  big  tree 
came  crashing  to  the  ground.  The  Em- 
peror was  no  more. 

living  room  sat  stunned  and  silent.  It 
was  Walt  Gustavson  who  stirred  first, 
saying  he  needed  a drink  of  water.  In 
the  kitchen,  Amy  McAlaster  was  fin- 
ishing the  last  of  the  supper  dishes. 
“Amy,”  Walt  said  at  last,  “about  that 
portrait  over  the  fiireplace.  . . .” 

“That  old  eyesore,”  Amy  laughed. 
“Didn’t  Bert  ever  tell  you  about  it? 
He  was  never  allowed  to  touch  his 
father’s  guns  when  he  was  a little  boy, 
but  one  day  he  got  one  down  and 
loaded  it.  He  pretended  the  portrait 
was  a bear  ready  to  attack.  The  gun 
accidentally  went  off,  knocking  Bert 
half  way  across  the  room. 

“He  knew  it  meant  a trip  to  the 
woodshed  when  his  father  returned. 
He  came  up  with  the  bright  idea  to 
burn  the  lower  part  of  the  portrait 
and  to  say  it  fell  into  the  fireplace. 

“It  might  have  worked,”  Amy  said 
with  a grin,  “but  he  could  not  explain 
the  large  hole  blasted  into  the  wall 
behind  the  ‘burned  place  in  the  pic- 
ture. And  the  portrait  has  remained 
that  way  ever  since  as  a reminder  to 
keep  guns  and  ammo  under  lock  and 
key  around  children!” 

Everyone  agreed  that  Bert  had  spun 
a fine  tale.  Explosive  laughter  rocked 
the  historic  McAlaster  farmhouse  far 
into  the  night. 
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Tonight  Will  See  a Full  Moon 


• • • 


THE  bottom  is  big.  It  goes  from 
Osgood  to  Hartstown  as  the  crow 
flies  across  the  Crawford-Mercer 
County  line.  Crooked  Creek  starts  at 
Mud  Lake  in  Hartstown  and  winds 
down  to  the  Little  Shango  River  at 
Osgood.  The  bottom  is  full  of  game; 
there’s  plenty  of  food,  water,  and 
cover.  The  Amish  Dutch  plant  long 
rows  of  field  corn  and  the  coon  come 
out  of  the  bottom  to  harvest  their 
share.  Sometimes  they  even  take  more 
than  their  fair  share. 

It  was  the  third  week  in  September 
when  Moe  called. 

“Dave,  we’re  going  coon  hunting  to- 
night, wanta  come?” 

Sure. 

“Be  at  my  house  about  7:30.  The 
coon  down  at  Byler’s  are  cutting  his 
bottom  field  to  pieces.  They  have  just 
about  cleaned  out  a comer  of  his 
corn.  Doc  and  Charlie  are  going  to 
bring  their  dogs,  you  and  I can  take 
my  pair.  We  should  have  some  fun.” 
“O.K.,  Moe,  I’ll  be  there.” 

Tonight  would  be  a full  moon.  To- 
morrow fall  officially  starts.  The  air 
will  have  a damp  chill  to  it  tonight. 
“We  should  have  some  fun,”  Moe  had 
said. 

Fun  means  different  things  to  dif- 
ferent people.  A full  moon  and  a 
hound  in  full  cry  after  a coon  in  a 
swampy  bottom  is  a hard  thing  to  sell 
to  the  stay-at-homes,  but  the  bottom 
and  the  swamp  draw  me  like  a mag- 
net. I always  see  something  new  and 
the  place  crawls  with  wildlife.  A friend 
of  mine  by  name  of  McElhattan  found 
a new  mosquito  never  before  known 
in  Pennsylvania.  On  some  dark  night, 
a dinosaur  may  crawl  out  of  that  bot- 
' tom  and  I won’t  be  surprised.  I’ve 
been  looking  for  them  for  years.  Now 
and  then  you  hear  the  cry  of  a wildcat 
or  see  a bear  track.  This  is  fun.  To- 
night we  go  into  the  big  bottom  after 
coon. 


The  dogs  are  excited.  They  strain  at 
their  chains,  they  jump  and  bark  and 
do  everything  but  yell,  “Let’s  go.” 
They  know  we’re  going  hunting.  We’re 
dressed  for  it  and  they  know  it.  The 
dull  metal  gleam  of  the  12-gauge 
must  send  them  a special  message. 
This  is  their  night  to  howl. 

“Dave,  Doc  and  Charlie  are  going 
to  start  into  Byler’s  corn  from  the 
other  side  at  ten  to  eight.  We’ll  go  up 
along  the  railroad  track  and  come  in 
from  this  side  at  the  same  time.  We’ll 
have  those  coons  boxed.  We’ll  lead 
the  dogs  in  and  hold  them  until  time.” 
Moe  snapped  a lead  onto  one  dog  and 
handed  it  to  me.  We  took  off  down  a 
lane  to  the  railroad  track.  The  dogs 
contained  themselves,  but  you  knew 
they  were  ready. 

“Ten  to  eight,  let  ’em  go,”  Moe  said 
unsnapping  his  dog. 

“O.K.,”  I answered. 

And  go  they  did.  They  struck  hot 
trail  in  five  minutes!  And  from  the 
other  side  Doc  and  Charlie’s  dogs 
bayed  on  trail.  Dogs  in  hot  pursuit 
after  coon,  and  coon  taking  off  for  the 
big  bottom.  Silent  coon,  howling  dogs, 
panting-running  men  all  headed  for 
the  bottom.  Big  moon  coming  up,  half 
light,  Doc  fell  with  a thump  and  a 
woof,  no  damage  . . . and  on  we  went. 

Treed  in  a big  red  oak.  Big  red  oak 
just  before  the  swampy,  heavy  under- 
cover. Three  pair  of  eyes  in  our  lights, 
young  eyes,  these  are  cubs  put  up  the 
first  big  tree  by  the  old  coon  to  slow 
down  the  dogs  and  protect  the  cubs 
from  the  dogs. 

“Charlie,  they  are  young  ones.  You 
want  them,  you  shake  ’em  out  and 
we’ll  catch  them,”  Doc  told  Charlie. 

“I’ll  shake  ’em,”  Charlie  answered. 
Charlie  is  one  of  those  people  that  at 
one  hundred  years  will  still  be  skinny 
and  agile  as  an  eighteen-year-old.  He 
went  up  that  oak  like  a monkey. 
Young  coon  went  way  out  on  the 
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branch.  Charlie  went  after  him.  Char- 
lie’s wife  would  have  a fit  if  she  could 
see  her  forty-five-year-old  father  of 
three  children  swinging  a young  coon 
at  the  end  of  a limb  like  a buggy 
whip.  He  whipped  the  young  coon 
off.  When  the  coon  went  off,  it  went 
up,  not  down.  On  the  upswing  the 
young  coon  let  go  and  went  sailing  up 
like  a flying  squirrel  looking  for  an- 
other tree.  There  weren’t  any.  When 
it  hit  the  ground  it  squatted  down. 
Dazed  a bit;  it  didn’t  move.  Moe 
threw  his  field  jacket  over  it,  and  Doc 
gunny-sacked  the  coon.  It’s  not  easy, 
hut  you  do  it  quick.  The  dogs  were 
leashed  and  tied.  We  didn’t  let  the 
dogs  touch  the  young  coon.  No  con- 
test. Charlie  went  after  number  two 
and  then  number  three.  We  sacked 
them.  Three  up,  three  down,  three 
sacked. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
young  ones,  Charlie?”  I asked. 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you,  Dave,  but  you 
gotta  keep  your  mouth  shut.  You  know 
Clyde  Bush’s  place  at  the  top  of  the 
hill?  He’s  got  240  acres  up  there  and 
coon  hunters  have  not  been  too  wel- 
come on  his  place.  The  huckleberry 
swamp  comes  in  on  him  and  it’s  a 
good  place  for  coon  but  when  the  boys 
asked  for  permission  to  hunt  he  told  us 
to  stay  off.  So  we  don’t  hunt  it.  So  far 
this  year  we’ve  taken  32  coons  up  there 
and  released  them.  He  called  us  last 
week  and  asked  us  to  bring  our  dogs 
and  clean  ’em  out.  We  reminded  him 
he  didn’t  want  us  earlier,  but  he  said 
that  was  just  for  outsiders,  local  boys 
are  O.K.” 

“Oh,  no!  You  mean  32  so  far  this 
season?  He  must  be  screaming  for 
help!  What  a cure,”  I answered. 

Doc  spoke  up,  “The  dogs  are  work- 
ing, the  old  ones  got  to  the  swamp, 
let’s  go.  Lights  out!” 

Did  you  ever  follow  hounds  by  the 
light  of  the  moon  on  the  edge  of  a 
swamp?  Now  you  are  living.  The 
ground  is  rough,  the  underbrush  whips 
your  face,  the  water’s  wet.  Coons  don’t 
use  sidewalks,  nor  street  lights,  but 


hounds  do  talk  and  crazy  coon  hunters 
follow  the  hound  talk.  There’s  no  ex- 
plaining it,  you  just  have  to  do  it. 
You  either  like  it  or  you  don’t.  It’s  the 
same  as  getting  up  in  the  wet,  dark 
night  and  going  into  a swamp  and 
waiting  for  first  light  and  ducks,  or 
mountain  climbing.  It’s  all  the  same 
thing.  Hunters  understand  this,  women 
find  it  a bit  strange.  And  then  the 
hounds  barked,  “TREED!” 


THE  HOUNDS  again  barked  treed! 


“Lights,”  Doc  yelled  and  snapped 
on  his  five-cell.  Now  we  could  see  and 
plow  through  on  a straight  line  to  the 
tree.  Within  five  minutes  we  were 
with  the  dogs.  And  the  dogs  were 
trying  to  climb  a big  old  maple  tree. 
They  would  jump  and  bark  and  fall 
back  and  bark  and  jump,  all  four  dogs 
from  all  four  sides.  And  no  one  tells 
the  dogs  to  be  quiet.  This  is  their  time 
to  talk.  The  big  old  maple  was  a den 
tree.  The  coon  beat  us.  She  was  as 
safe  in  her  den  as  we  would  be  in 
church.  She’d  live  to  run  another 
night,  and  steal  corn,  and  have  cubs. 

You  don’t  shoot  rabbits  sittin’,  nor 
squirrels  in  their  nest,  nor  walking 
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pheasants,  nor  holed  groundhogs,  nor 
denned  coons.  It  just  ain’t  done— by 
good  sportsmen.  We  all  knew  you 
don’t  take  coon  from  a den  tree, 
there  was  no  discussion,  we  knew  we 
were  beat. 

Then  the  old  dog  gave  voice  to  an- 
other chase  and  we  were  off  again 
with  Doc’s  cry  of,  “Lights  out!” 

To  the  river  we  went  and  the 
hounds  again  barked,  “TREED!’ 

Lights  on  again  and  we  found  our 
dogs  on  the  Little  Shango  River  bank 
going  crazy  trying  to  get  at  a great 
big  boar  coon.  The  coon  was  out  on  a 
limb  of  a slender  hickory  tree,  over  a 
pool  of  deep,  still,  black  water. 

“Wanta  shake  him  off,  Charlie?” 
Moe  asked. 

“NO!  Are  you  crazy?”  Charlie  re- 
plied. “Me,  big  boar  coon  and  four 
hounds  in  that  cold,  black  water  all 
at  one  time?  He’ll  drown  one  of  us. 
There’s  only  one  way  to  get  this 
fellow.” 

The  twelve-gauge  roared. 

Big  old  coon  was  dead  when  it  hit 
the  water— and  all  four  dogs  went  in 
after  it.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  shot- 
gun, the  old  coon  would  have  gotten 
a dog  or  two. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him, 
Doc?  He’s  old  and  tough,”  I said. 

“Skin  him  while  he’s  warm,  take  the 


THIS  WAS  a young  coon.  They  would 
shake  him  down  alive. 


hide  for  my  son.  He  wants  a hat.  It’s 
been  a good  night,  three  to  restock  on 
our  friend’s  place,  one  got  away  and 
we  got  the  big  old  mean  one.  Let’s  go 
home,”  Doc  answered. 

Even  the  dogs  knew  the  hunt  was 
over.  They  came  in  close  as  the  men 
climbed  slowly  out  of  the  big  bottom. 
Talking  all  the  way,  of  other  hunts, 
of  course. 


Traps  hooters  Give  Bird  Sporting  Chance 

Pinegrove  Sportsmen’s  Club  can  start  on  their  parking  lot  now.  Mamma 
Grouse  and  all  the  little  grouses  have  flown  the  coop. 

It  seems  that  work  on  the  trapshoot  club’s  parking  area  was  held  up  last 
spring  because  a grouse  with  12  eggs  picked  that  spot  to  build  her  nest. 

Ten  of  the  eggs  have  hatched,  and  Mamma  has  led  her  brood  abroad. 
Bulldozing  will  begin  in  the  near  future— before  another  bird  makes  house- 
keeping plans. 
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By  H.  R.  "Dutch"  Wambold 


SOME  day  you  might  get  a call 
from  your  taxidermist  to  come 
down  to  his  shop  and  look  at  the  cape 
of  that  dandy  buck  you  intended  to 
hang  so  proudly  on  your  den  wall. 
When  you  get  there  you  find  out  that 
your  trophy  is  ruined,  and  all  you  will 
have  to  hang  on  your  wall  is  a set  of 
antlers! 

Each  year  this  unfortunate  disap- 
pointment finds  many  hunters  faced 
with  the  loss  of  a fine  trophy  mount. 


In  most  cases  it  happens  to  the  really 
big  one— the  one  in  a lifetime  trophy. 

Most  Pennsylvanians  hunt  deei 
within  a day’s  drive  of  home.  This 
being  the  case,  very  few  ever  have 
caped  their  deer  heads,  or  removec 
the  scalp  and  antlers  from  the  skull 
In  the  30  years  I have  roamed  the  hills 
of  our  deer  hunting  counties,  I have 
found  few  hunters  capable  of  doing 
this  job. 

The  normal  procedure  most  hunters 
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follow  when  lucky,  is  to  field  dress  the 
carcass,  drag  or  carry  it  back  to  the 
car  or  to  camp,  and  then  hang  it  out- 
side or  tie  it  on  the  hood  for  the  drive 
home. 

Such  care  of  the  game  has  proved 
adequate  in  many  cases,  and  a lot  of 
fine  trophy  mounts  adorn  the  walls  of 
countless  hunters’  homes  as  the  end 
result. 

However,  as  the  years  pass  by,  we 
find  that  more  and  more  fellow  hunt- 
ers are  joining  the  ranks  on  opening 
day.  In  direct  proportion  to  this  ever- 
growing number  of  deer  hunters,  we 
find  the  available  range  and  food  of 
our  whitetail  shrinking  at  an  alarming 
rate.  Superhighways,  summer  camp 
developments  with  their  artificial 
lakes,  plus  an  ever-expanding  metro- 
politan and  suburban  population  are 
taking  away  chunks  of  hunting  country 
in  nibbles,  bites,  and  large  mouthfuls. 

The  situation  is  currently  well  in 
hand  under  a sensible  and  productive 
deer  management  program.  Our  an- 
nual harvest  during  the  hunting  sea- 
sons, has  found  neighboring  states 
shaking  their  game  department  heads 
in  amazement— “how  in  the  world  does 
Pennsylvania  do  it?” 

Certain  handicaps  enter  the  picture 
when  a constantly  growing  demand 
faces  a crop  that  is  raised  on  a re- 
stricted amount  of  area.  When  deer 
are  the  commodity,  the  two-year-old 
is  most  commonly  harvested.  Each 
year  finds  more  hunters  taking  younger 
male  deer.  This  means  that  trophy 
heads  will  be  hard  to  come  by  as  the 
years  pass. 

y With  the  young  hunter  facing  this 
situation  in  today’s  hunting  compe- 
tition,  it  stands  to  reason  that  every 
is  good  head  taken  should  receive  all 
,e  possible  care  as  good  insurance,  if  it 
d is  to  become  a trophy  mount  for 
|[  posterity. 

Is  The  licensing  system,  under  which 
,e  one  may  operate  a taxidermy  shop  in 
^Pennsylvania,  requires  that  all  appli- 
cants pass  a strict  examination  which 
rs  determines  the  amount  of  knowledge 
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THE  EAR  IS  skinned  like  removing  a 
hand  from  a glove.  After  turning,  remove 
excess  meat  from  ear  butts  and  salt 
generously. 

and  skill  the  applicant  possesses.  In 
addition  the  applicant  must  have  com- 
pleted a course  of  taxidermy  study  in 
an  approved  school,  and  have  served 
a period  of  apprenticeship  working 
with  a licensed  taxidermist.  These 
rigid  regulations  assure  the  sportsmen 
that  every  license  issued  results  in  a 
craftsman  who  will  do  topnotch  work. 

To  capture  the  beauty  of  our  white- 
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tailed  deer  in  a trophy  mount,  is  a 
work  of  art  and  highly  skilled  work- 
manship. When  neglect  on  the  part  of 
the  hunter  ruins  fine  trophies,  the  taxi- 
dermist is  usually  blamed.  Having 
personally  observed  the  many  sad 
looking,  sour  smelling,  shot-up  and 
mutilated  deer  heads  that  are  brought 
in  and  dumped  on  the  floor  of  taxi- 
dermist shops— I have  the  highest  re- 
spect for  any  man  who  can  turn  out  a 
mount  of  such  material,  and  have  it 
look  like  the  animal  it  had  been! 

One  fact  every  hunter  should  re- 
member if  he  does  take  such  a ne- 
glected sorry  mess  in  for  mounting  is, 
no  taxidermist  is  a miracle  man!  Many 
of  the  somewhat  questionable  looking 
trophy  mounts  you  may  have  seen, 
were  undoubtedly  the  best  work  pos- 
sible with  what  the  hunter  provided! 

Few  Tools  Needed 

All  that  is  needed  to  insure  a prop- 
erly cared  for  trophy  cape,  is  a knife 
or  razor  blade,  salt,  and  a couple  hours 
of  the  hunter’s  time. 

What  must  be  done?  The  cape  must 
be  removed  from  the  neck  of  the  deer. 
The  scalp  must  be  skinned  from  the 
skull,  and  the  antlers  must  be  sawed 
off  the  skull.  The  ears  should  be  turned 
if  possible,  and  all  inner  surfaces  of 
the  green  hide  should  be  carefully 
covered  with  an  ample  layer  of  salt. 

Why  must  this  be  done?  To  elimi- 
nate the  villain  that  spoils  the  cape 
while  it  is  being  tanned— slippage. 
This  hair  slippage  is  caused  by  a de- 
teriorating action  of  the  liquids  pres- 
ent in  a green  hide,  which  loosen  the 
hair  follicles  on  the  outer  side.  When 
such  slippage  takes  place,  the  cape 
comes  back  to  the  taxidennist  with 
spots  of  hair  missing.  There  is  no  way 
of  telling  if  this  will  happen  prior  to 
the  tanning  process,  and  it  will  show 
after  the  tanning  has  been  completed. 
There  is  a way  of  preventing  it— by 
salting  the  inner  surfaces  and  remov- 
ing this  liquid  before  it  does  the 
damage. 

When  must  it  be  done?  Deer  shot 


during  low  temperatures,  can  be  left 
hanging  for  several  days  with  good 
odds  that  little  slippage  will  occur. 
Freezing  temperatures  deter  the  ac- 
tion of  existing  liquids  found  in  the 
inner  surfaces  of  a green  hide.  Tem- 
peratures that  remain  under  40  de- 
grees during  the  time  such  carcasses 
are  hanging,  will  also  find  most  capes 
free  of  slippage. 

The  hunter  really  starts  gambling 
when  such  carcasses  are  hanging  for 
several  days  during  the  warm  after- 
noons, or  during  humid,  rainy  weather. 
Such  deer  might  be  shot  during  the 
first  day  of  hunting,  while  the  lucky 
hunter  may  remain  in  camp  for  the 
rest  of  that  week. 

The  most  likely  candidates  for  slip- 
page are  the  deer  that  are  left  to  hang 
for  several  days  in  the  warmer  weather 


THE  SKULL  PLATE  should  be  sawed  on 
a straight  line  through  the  eye  sockets.  A 
hacksaw  can  be  used  for  this  operation. 
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during  the  archery  season. 

Another  common  error  made  by 
many  hunters,  is  to  leave  the  head 
lie  around  in  the  garage  or  cellar  for 
days  after  having  butchered  the  deer. 
Then  later  they  think  of  it  and  off  to 
the  taxidermist  they  go.  Many  such 
capes  come  back  from  the  tannery 
looking  like  the  deer  had  a bad  case 
of  mange. 

How  is  it  done?  The  cape  is  skinned 
from  the  neck  of  the  deer,  after  which 
the  skull  is  severed  from  the  carcass. 
The  complete  scalp  is  then  skinned 
from  the  skull.  Finally  the  antlers  are 
sawed  off  the  skull  for  later  attaching 
to  the  form  used  for  the  trophy  mount. 

Skinning  a head  is  not  as  tough  as 
it  appears.  With  a little  patience  the 
job  can  be  done  in  a short  time. 

The  cape  is  removed  from  the  neck 
and  front  shoulders,  starting  with  a 
circling  cut  well  back  into  the  shoul- 
der area  ( C ) which  separates  the 
cape  from  the  rest  of  the  body  hide. 
A cut  is  then  made  up  the  back  and 
top  of  the  neck  (B).  This  is  where 
the  taxidermist  sews  the  cape  together 
Iwhen  it  is  placed  on  the  form.  With 
the  cut  on  the  top  of  the  neck,  the 
stitching  is  hidden  from  all  eyes  when 
the  final  mount  hangs  on  the  wall.  A 
“V”  cut  is  started  at  a point  between 
the  ears  (A)  and  followed  to  the  back 
side  of  the  base  of  each  respective 
antler.  The  cape  now  is  skinned  up  as 
far  as  possible,  and  the  head  is  sev- 
ered from  the  neck  after  the  cape  has 
been  rolled  back  to  expose  the  skele- 
ton. 

Carefully  working  the  scalp  free 
around  each  antler  base,  continue  skin- 
ning down  over  the  forehead.  The 
ffwo  ears  are  also  skinned  out  as  you 
work  the  cape  down  both  sides  of  the 
skull.  The  ears  are  cut  from  the  skull 
at  the  butt  of  the  cartilage.  The  cape 
hs  now  free  and  will  allow  skinning 
the  rest  of  the  scalp  free  of  the  head. 
Care  is  taken  around  the  eyes  and  the 
nostrils  and  mouth.  The  best  policy  to 
remember  is  to  work  slowly  to  avoid 
cutting  through  the  hide. 


BE  SURE  TO  allow  enough  skin  for  the 
taxidermist  to  work  with.  Keep  cut  (C) 
well  back  into  the  shoulder. 

After  the  cape  has  been  completely 
skinned  from  the  skull,  the  ears  are 
turned.  This  is  done  somewhat  like 
removing  a glove  from  the  hand,  with 
the  cartilage  being  the  hand,  and  the 
ear  being  the  glove.  Remove  excess 
meat  from  the  ear  butts,  and  leave 
turned  inside-out  for  salting.  The  nos- 
trils and  lips  are  split  open  on  the 
inside  to  allow  salt  to  penetrate.  These 
areas  are  where  slippage  will  show  the 
quickest. 

Using  a saw,  the  horn  plate  is  now 
removed  from  the  skull.  Cut  in  a 
straight  line  across,  including  about 
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half  of  the  eye  socket.  This  will  leave 
enough  skull  plate  attached  for  the 
taxidermist  to  work  with. 

Now  you  are  ready  for  the  final  and 
most  important  step— salting.  Ordinary 
table  salt  is  used,  it  can  be  the  coarse 
type,  but  never  the  rock  salt  granules. 

Spread  the  cape  hair  side  down,  on 
the  ground  or  any  flat  surface.  Apply  a 
liberal  layer  of  salt  to  all  inner  sur- 
faces of  the  hide.  Take  care  to  work 
ample  salt  into  the  ears,  nostrils,  and 
lips.  Do  not  worry  about  any  salt  that 
gets  on  the  hair  side,  it  will  not  harm 
the  outer  side  of  the  hide  in  any  way. 

Sait  Generously 

This  first  layer  of  salt  is  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  cape  for  several  hours. 
When  you  check  later,  you  will  find 
this  salt  wet,  lumpy,  and  caked.  This 
is  an  indication  that  you  are  drawing 
the  liquids  out  of  the  inner  surfaces 
of  the  green  hide.  Shake  this  first  layer 
of  salt  off,  and  apply  a second  gener- 
ous layer  of  fresh  dry  salt  on  all  inner 
surfaces.  After  again  giving  the  salt 
time  to  work,  you  will  find  that  this 
second  salting  is  not  as  lumpy  and 
wet.  This  is  because  the  majority  of 
the  liquids  have  been  absorbed  and 


removed  from  the  hide. 

The  wet  spots  that  now  appear  can 
be  flicked  off  with  the  hand,  and  fresh 
dry  salt  sprinkled  in  place  of  these 
spots.  You  may  also  notice  a stiffening 
of  the  cape  when  handling.  This  is 
due  to  the  moisture  having  been  re- 
moved from  the  hide. 

After  you  have  filled  in  the  few  re- 
maining wet  spots  with  fresh  salt,  the 
cape  can  now  be  rolled  and  tied,  after 
which  you  stand  it  on  end.  This  will 
allow  any  remaining  liquids  to  drain 
out  the  bottom. 

Your  cape  is  now  properly  taken 
care  of,  and  will  remain  dry  until  you 
hand  it  over  to  the  taxidermist.  The 
time  and  trouble  spent  is  excellent  in- 
surance against  slippage.  If  it  was  your 
first  attempt,  the  task  was  an  inter- 
esting experience. 

Now  you  can  relax,  get  into  the 
card  game,  or  loaf  around  camp  until 
you  decide  to  return  home.  While  the 
buck  you  bagged  will  wind  up  as  a 
beautiful  trophy  mount. 

When  a friend  comments  about  the 
exceptionally  lifelike  appearance  of 
your  trophy  some  years  later,  and  asks 
you  who  did  the  job,  you  can  truth- 
fully reply— “my  taxidermist  and  I.” 
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Gunning  the  Preserves 


By  Lefty  Kreh 

Photos  by  the  Author 


PRESERVE  BIRDS  flush  just  as  ex- 
plosively as  do  the  wild  ones.  Skillful 
marksmanship  is  still  the  main  require- 
ment of  the  hunter. 


64T\0  YOU  mean  to  tell  me  that 

mJ  you  drove  all  the  way  here 
from  Latrobe  in  this  weather?”  I asked 
incredulously. 

“Sure,  it’s  only  three  and  a half 
hours,  counting  a stop  to  eat,”  replied 
Tom  A.  Stickle.  Tom  and  his  brother 
Jim  stood  inside  the  clubhouse  of  the 
Twin  Hemlocks  regulated  shooting 
grounds  office  near  Gettysburg,  water 
dripping  from  them  like  wet  laundry 
hung  up  to  dry. 

“We  come  down  about  a half  dozen 
times  each  year.  Been  doing  it  since 
about  1959,”  Jim  said. 

I looked  outside,  the  rain  was 
sweeping  along  the  hillside  across 
from  the  clubhouse  in  thin  gray  sheets, 
and  the  rainspout  chuckled  a song  as 
the  water  gushed  through  the  tube 
and  sprayed  the  ground. 

Jim  and  Tom  registered  with  Harry 
Yingling,  the  operator  of  Twin  Hem- 
locks, pulled  their  hunting  gear  on 
and  waved  good-bye  as  they  stepped 
out  into  the  rain  and  disappeared  to- 
ward the  heavy  cover  and  food  patches 
in  the  valley  below. 

Three  hours  later,  wetter  than  duck- 
lings after  their  first  swim,  they  came 
up  the  hill  carrying  four  pheasants 
each  and  both  had  a grin  that  really 
belonged  on  a couple  of  kids. 

They  drank  a Coke,  ate  a little 
lunch,  and  waited  for  their  birds  to  be 
dressed  in  the  building  across  from 
the  office.  Most  hunters,  I find,  prefer 
to  have  the  birds  cleaned  before  they 
take  them  home.  The  preserves  that 
furnish  this  service  (most  of  them  do) 
clean  the  pheasants,  package  them  in 
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LADIES,  TOO,  enjoy  hunting  the  pre- 
serves. This  huntress  is  obviously  pleased 
with  the  big  ringneck. 


freezer  bags,  and  will  usually  ship  the 
cleaned  birds  to  any  point  you  select. 

Jim  and  Tom  picked  up  their  birds 
and  as  they  drove  away  in  the  still 
pouring  rain  yelled  to  Harry,  “See  ya 
in  about  two  weeks.” 

It  was  a typical  demonstration  of 
how  strongly  many  hunters  feel  about 
hunting  on  modern  regulated  shooting 
grounds.  Despite  a cold  rain  and  a 
three  and  a half  hour  drive,  Jim  and 
Tom  felt  the  quality  of  the  hunting 
made  the  trip  worthwhile. 

On  another  day  at  Twin  Hemlocks 
two  unusual  hunters  came  in  from 
nearby  Maryland.  Both  had  crowfeet 
wrinkes  around  their  eyes,  that  come 
from  many  days  in  the  outdoors. 

Ernest  Utterback,  77  years  old,  from 
Utica,  Md.,  and  his  “younger”  partner, 
A1  Flanigan,  a youthful  60-year-old 
hunter  from  Walkersville,  had  brought 
along  their  guns  and  a fellow  they 
called  “just  a boy.”  The  boy  was  Wal- 
ter Flanigan,  in  his  late  forties. 

The  old-timers  make  several  trips 


to  the  preserve  annually  and  no  young- 
ster was  more  eager  to  get  going  than 
these  two  older  hunters.  They  trod 
the  fields,  knocking  down  pheasants 
with  skill  born  only  of  many  years  of 
practice. 

It  seems  that  neither  age,  skill, 
weather,  nor  any  other  factors  can 
keep  thousands  from  enjoying  the 
gunning  on  regulated  shooting  pre- 
serves. Operators  of  the  preserves  tell 
me  that  more  than  half  of  their  cus- 
tomers are  returnees,  who  come  back 
again  and  again.  It’s  an  indication 
that  hunting  on  these  preserves  fur- 
nishes sport  that  appeals  to  many. 

Many  of  us  recoil  from  the  idea  that 
we  have  to  pay  for  our  hunting.  But, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  preserve 
hunting  is  here  to  stay. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  num- 
ber of  regulated  shooting  grounds  has 
grown  immensely.  Many  regard  shoot- 
ing preserves  as  something  fairly  new, 
a response  to  the  decrease  in  avail- 
able hunting  land  for  the  general  pub- 
lic. Actually,  New  York  licensed  shoot- 
ing preserves  as  far  back  as  1911. 
Prior  to  that  many  private  clubs  had 
their  own  operations  to  satisfy  the 
members’  desire  for  quality  hunting. 

Ringnecks  are  definitely  the  most 
popular  quarry  released  for  hunting 
on  a preserve.  They  will  “turn  wild” 
almost  the  moment  they  are  released. 
They  have  been  kept  in  captivity  since 
before  the  Romans  built  their  great 
empire,  and  have  never  really  ad- 
mitted to  man  that  they  will  submit. 

The  flight  of  the  ringneck  is  swift 
once  he  is  off  the  ground.  A rising 
bird  is  fairly  easy  to  hit,  but  when  a 
big  rooster  gets  up  to  full  power  and 
begins  a glide,  often  riding  with  the 
wind,  many  a good  shot  has  been 
embarrassed  by  his  inability  to  hit 
him. 

Some  people  complain  that  pheas- 
ants on  preserves  often  run  too  much. 
But,  wild  birds  will  usually  run  rather 
than  fly  if  given  a chance.  Experi- 
enced gunners  I have  hunted  with  fail 
to  be  able  to  tell  the  difference  be- 
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tween  a wild  bird  and  one  raised  on 
a preserve. 

Quail  are  often  raised  on  preserves. 
And  on  some  preserves  the  bobwhite 
does  very  well.  Other  operators  have 
not  had  too  much  success.  It  depends, 
some  operators  claim,  upon  the  strain 
of  birds.  I know  of  some  preserve 
quail  that  have  been  rougher  than 
anything  I’ve  gunned  in  Georgia  or 
Carolina  fields. 

Ducks  are  another  type  of  bird 
raised  for  shooting  on  preserves.  Many 
shrug  and  say  they  don’t  think  this 
would  be  a tough  enough  target.  A 
survey  conducted  by  a shooting  pre- 
serve representative  found  that  it  took 
an  average  of  ten  shells  discharged 
for  every  duck  that  fell,  an  embarrass- 
ing disclosure. 

Chukar  quail  have  never  worked 
out  well  on  preserves  and  most  oper- 
ators have  now  abandoned  the  re- 
leasing of  this  bird. 

Pheasants  With  a Bow 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  of  all  bow 
and  arrow  sports  is  hunting  pheasants 
with  a bow.  While  at  first  glance  this 
might  seem  ridiculous,  it  is  very  rea- 
sonable and  a whale-of-a-lot  of  fun. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  right  and 
wrong  ways  to  hunt  pheasants  with 
a bow. 

Most  bowmen  try  for  flying  birds 
the  first  several  times  they  attempt  the 
sport.  But,  they  usually  end  up  bag- 
ging their  game  on  the  ground.  While 
a shotgunner  may  look  down  his  nose 
at  such  doings,  a running  pheasant  is 
a mean  target  for  any  archer.  Ducking 
and  weaving  like  a broken  field  run- 
ner, a ringneck  is  really  tough  to  hit 
with  a slow-moving  arrow.  Figure,  too, 
that  arrow  has  to  penetrate  the  brush 
to  get  the  bird,  and  arrows  are  easily 
deflected  from  their  target.  Running 
rabbits  are  not  much  more  difficult  to 
hit  with  an  arrow  than  a dodging, 
twisting  pheasant. 

As  the  bowman  becomes  more  adept 
i at  aerial  targets  he  confines  himself 
to  flying  game  only.  Many  archers  I 


know  have  graduated  to  this  class.  I 
have  downed  six  birds  on  the  wing  . . . 
but  I have  lost  count  of  the  times  I’ve 
shot  at  them. 

This  is  where  the  shooting  preserve 
answers  the  need  of  the  bowmen.  A 
preserve  offers  unlimited  shooting.  Al- 
though a skilled  archer  will  be  close 
to  his  bird  in  nearly  all  shots,  it  usu- 
ally takes  a number  of  shots  per  bird 
to  down  several  of  these  birds  in  a 
day  afield.  Most  preserve  operators 
allow  archers  to  hunt  on  a basis  of 
two  birds  instead  of  the  conventional 
quota  of  four  as  most  operators  re- 
quire gunners  to  take.  This  means 
that  generally  preserves  will  charge 
ten  dollars  to  bowmen  for  two  birds 
. . . and  a day  of  hunting. 

A REAL  challenge  — pheasants  with  a 
bow.  The  preserve  offers  the  archer  a fine 
opportunity  to  practice  his  skill.  If  one 
is  missed  there  will  soon  be  another  flush. 
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AN  IDEAL  PLACE  for  the  beginner, 
preserves  offer  much  shooting  with  a 
minimum  of  finding.  The  novice  will  be 
guaranteed  plenty  of  action  and  excite- 
ment. 

The  bow  to  use  for  hunting  pheasant 
is  the  one  you  would  use  for  hunting 
deer.  Flu-flu  arrows  are  best  for 
preserve  shooting.  Flu  flus  allow  the 
arrow  to  travel  very  rapidly  for  a 
short  distance,  then  the  air  resistance 
created  by  the  fluffy  feathers  slows 
the  arrow  down  rapidly,  so  the  arrow 
rarely  travels  more  than  75  yards. 
However,  during  the  first  15  or  20 
yards  ( the  distance  most  birds  are 
downed)  the  arrow  is  traveling  more 
than  fast  enough  for  a killing  shot. 

Why  yellow  coloring,  may  be  asked? 

Good  preserves  are  loaded  with 
food  patches  and  cover.  Arrows  of 
yellow,  or  orange,  can  be  located  and 
retrieved  rather  easily.  Neutral  col- 
ored arrows  are  almost  impossible  to 
discover  in  the  heavy  brush.  Then,  too, 
conventional  arrows  usually  strike  the 
ground  at  a slanting  angle  and  bury 
under  the  brush.  Flu  flus  come  down 
in  a vertical  position  almost  like  a 
rocket  traveling  in  reverse.  When  they 
strike  the  ground  they  stand  out  and 
are  easily  seen. 

One  important  trick  in  downing 
pheasants  on  a preserve  with  a bow  is 
determining  the  angle  of  the  shot. 
From  many  misses,  and  fewer  hits, 


I’ve  long  ago  determined  that  the 
archer  who  can  get  behind  the  pheas- 
ant and  cause  it  to  rise  slowly  and 
straight-away  increases  his  chances  of 
making  a hit. 

There  certainly  is  no  better  place  to 
teach  a wife,  daughter  or  son  how  to 
hunt  and  hit  flying  wild  game  than 
on  a shooting  preserve.  Many  women 
would  enjoy  hunting  with  their  hus- 
band, but  they  object  to  the  ritual 
most  husband  hunters  perform.  They 
object  to  rising  before  dawn,  a long 
drive  to  the  hunting  grounds,  rough- 
ing it  in  a camp  where  facilities  are  to 
say  the  least,  unglamorous,  and  to 
walk  for  many  miles  over  rough  ter- 
rain and  see  little  game. 

The  preserve  eliminates  this  prob- 
lem. There  is  usually  a shooting  pre- 
serve near  your  home,  eliminating  the 
long  drive.  There  is  no  need,  of  course, 
for  an  early  rising,  since  preserves  are 
open  throughout  the  day.  A leisurely 
trip  to  the  preserve,  with  a breakfast 
stop  along  the  way,  will  put  any  wife 
or  child  in  the  mood  to  enjoy  the  hunt. 
Hunting  off  a preserve  is  often  just 
that.  Hunting,  with  very  little  finding. 
For  the  novice  this  can  be  depressing. 
There  are  enough  targets  on  a preserve 
to  guarantee  the  beginner  plenty  of 
action  with  a minimum  of  effort  and 
time  expended. 

Good  for  Beginner 

Of  course,  the  beginner  will  miss 
many  shots  at  flying  game.  Early  in 
his  career  he  might  get  discouraged  if 
he  hunts  wild  birds  where  targets  can 
be  few  and  hours  between  shots.  On 
the  preserve  a miss  is  not  tragic,  and 
another  shot  will  be  along  soon  after 
the  last. 

It  is  a wonderful  place  to  take  a 
person  to  teach  proper  gun  handling 
and  safety,  too. 

I know  of  several  families  that  shoot 
at  a preserve  at  least  once  during  the 
season  in  a get-together  that  delights 
each  of  them.  Best  of  all,  after  the 
shooting,  there’s  the  family  dinner  of 
pheasants  on  the  following  Sunday. 
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For  nonresidents  who  want  to  gun 
a Pennsylvania  shooting  preserve,  a 
special  preserve  license  is  available 
for  a small  fee,  to  dispense  with  buy- 
ing a nonresident  hunting  license. 

The  maximum  acreage  a preserve  is 
allowed  is  not  stipulated.  However, 
there  is  a minimum  set  at  100  acres, 
so  most  any  preserve  has  ample  shoot- 
ing cover  and  range. 

To  prevent  any  problem  for  Game 
Protectors,  all  pheasants  slain  on  a 
preserve  are  tagged  with  an  aluminum 
band  to  verify  the  birds  were  not 
taken  illegally. 

One  factor  many  hunters  who  op- 
pose shooting  preserves  do  not  know 
is  that  a preserve  by  law  cannot  har- 
vest more  than  75  percent  of  the  birds 
released.  This  means  that  25  percent 
of  the  birds  might  possibly  roam  on 
to  adjacent  farmland  and  furnish  ad- 
ditional stocking  for  hunters. 

Hunter's  Trick 

One  trick  that  I find  makes  preserve 


hunting  much  more  fun  is  to  not 
shoot  the  area  around  the  clubhouse. 
I usually  visit  the  clubhouse  and  regis- 
ter. Then  I drive  or  walk  to  the  part 
of  the  preserve  most  distant  from  the 
office. 

Usually,  this  area  is  rarely  visited 
by  shooters  and  if  you  have  your  own 
dog  you’ll  be  able  to  hunt  without  a 
sign  of  other  hunters.  The  number  of 
birds  you  jump  is  generally  not  as 
large,  but  there’s  always  enough  to 
insure  a good  day. 

Preserve  operators  have  many  prob- 
lems. Rain  or  snow  may  keep  the 
hunters  away,  drought  might  prevent 
his  food  and  cover  from  growing,  and 
many  other  factors,  like  disease  among 
his  birds,  materially  affect  his  liveli- 
hood. If  you  visit  a preserve  and  see 
something  you  personally  dislike,  tell 
the  operator  ...  he  wants  to  know. 
Only  when  hunters  keep  coming  back 
will  he  be  able  to  operate  in  the  black. 
Treat  the  operator  well,  you  will  be 
well  rewarded. 


Interior  Announces  Publication  of  New  Duck  Stamp  Booklet 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  announced  revision  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  Circular  111,  “Duck  Stamp  Data,”  describing  the  32  Federal  hunting 
stamps  issued  to  date. 

The  40-page  booklet,  which  pictures  all  the  stamps,  is  available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  20402,  for  25  cents. 

Of  interest  to  philatelists,  sportsmen,  and  other  conservationists,  the  booklet 
reviews  the  origin  of  the  Duck  Stamp,  reports  on  investment  of  money  result- 
ing from  the  sale  of  various  stamps,  and  explains  how  a new  stamp  is 
selected  each  year. 

The  Duck  Stamp  is  required  of  all  persons  16  years  of  age  and  older  when 
hunting  migratory  waterfowl.  It  originated  with  passage  of  the  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act  in  1934.  The  first  stamps  were  sold  August  14,  1934. 

Money  from  the  stamp  sales  has  been  used  to  acquire,  develop,  and  manage 
national  refuges  for  migratory  waterfowl  along  their  migration  routes  and  on 
wintering  areas  and  breeding  grounds  and  related  wildlife  management  work. 
Since  1960,  however,  the  funds  have  been  used  exclusively  for  acquiring 
land  for  waterfowl. 

Through  June  30,  1964,  Duck  Stamp  sales  totaled  48,217,254  and  produced 
$85  million. 
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SNOBS 

By  NED  SMITH 


The  Blue  Jay — 
Impertinence  in  Feathers 


1.  What  other  relatives  of  the  blue 
jay  live  in  Pennsylvania? 

2.  Do  blue  jays  eat  acorns? 

3.  Is  the  blue  jay  protected  in  Penn- 
sylvania? 

4.  Do  blue  jays  migrate? 

5.  What  is  the  color  of  their  eggs? 

6.  Jays  are  often  accused  of  eating 
the  eggs  and  young  of  other  birds. 
Is  there  any  truth  in  this  accusa- 
tion? 

7.  The  call  of  what  bird  of  prey  is 
most  commonly  imitated  by  blue 
jays? 

8.  Will  blue  jays  come  to  artificial 
feeders  in  wintertime? 

FEW  bird  voices  are  more  a part  of 
early  autumn  than  the  harsh  notes 
of  the  blue  jay.  Ripening  acorns  and 
the  rustle  of  browning  cornfields  fill 
him  and  his  flock  with  a zest  for  living 
unmatched  in  all  outdoors,  and  he 
works  off  steam  by  yelling  at  every- 
thing and  nothing. 

He’s  a close  relative  of  the  crow, 
sharing  such  family  details  as  the 
hairy  tufts  that  cover  their  nostrils— 
plus  unusual  intelligence,  loquacious- 
ness, and  mischievous  nature. 


Unlike  the  crow,  the  blue  jay  is  an 
extremely  handsome  fellow.  Larger 
than  a robin,  he’s  a beautifully  pro- 
portioned bird  with  a moderately  long 
tail  and  a perky  crest  that  rises  or 
lowers  with  each  change  of  mood. 
His  underparts  are  white  and  smoky 
gray,  but  topside  he’s  a soft  lavender 
blue  from  the  top  of  his  crested  head 
to  the  root  of  his  tail.  Both  tail  and 
wings  are  bright  blue,  the  inner  wing 
feathers  paling  to  a lovely  azure.  Most 
of  the  wing  and  tail  feathers  are 
barred  with  black  and  broadly  tipped 
with  white.  The  white  face  is  out- 
lined with  a blackish  line  that  drapes 
across  the  chest  like  a necklace. 

Unfortunately,  the  blue  jay’s  man- 
ners are  not  as  impeccable  as  his 
plumage.  For  one  thing,  he’s  a loud- 
mouth. Anything,  from  a perfectly 
pointless  whim  to  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  a hunter  will  start  him  “nyay- 
ing.”  I’ve  even  heard  him  hurled  into 
fits  of  screaming  by  the  sight  of  a deer 
walking  across  a road— something  he 
has  surely  seen  innumerable  times. 

A sleepy  owl  or  a sullen  red-tailed 
hawk  is  an  open  invitation  to  all  the 
jays  in  the  county  to  join  in  the  heck- 
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ling.  In  volume  their  cries  are  hardly 
the  equal  of  a flock  of  crows  bent  on 
the  same  mischief,  but  the  flavor  of 
their  invectives  is  just  as  strong. 

If  the  victim  is  smart,  he’ll  sit  tight 
and  pretend  to  be  stone  deaf.  The  mob 
will  eventually  tire  of  the  sport,  and 
go  looking  for  a more  responsive  vic- 
tim. A fox  or  wandering  house  cat 
can  expect  the  same  treatment,  and 
pilot  black  snakes,  known  nest  robbers, 
are  often  pecked  unmercifully  by  the 
infuriated  birds. 

To  hear  the  blue  jay  tell  it,  everyone 
is  a villain  but  himself.  The  truth  is, 
he  is  not  infrequently  guilty  of  eating 
the  eggs  of  other  birds,  and  even  their 
young.  Of  course,  the  rascal’s  taste 
for  eggs  and  nestlings  cannot  be 
judged  by  human  standards;  he’s 
merely  doing  what  instinct  suggests 
and  appetite  demands,  with  no  built-in 
conscience  to  tell  him  it’s  not  cricket. 
Furthermore,  he’s  no  more  inclined 
in  this  manner  than  the  grackle  or 
crow,  and  even  lovable  Jenny  Wren 
punctures  her  share  of  eggs.  Never- 
theless, it  is  a distasteful  habit,  and 
doesn’t  make  the  jay  a popular  bird. 

As  though  this  weren’t  enough,  he 
is  accused  of  being  a bully  and  a glut- 
ton. At  a bird  feeder  he’ll  drive  away 
the  better-mannered  diners,  then 
gather  up  huge  quantities  of  sunflower 
seeds  with  repeated  scoops  of  his  open 
bill.  An  opportunist,  he’s  not  above 

ACCORDING  TO  the  jay  everyone  is  a 
villain  but  himself.  He  certainly  lets  you 
know  about  it. 


caching  his  groceries  in  some  crevice 
or  tree  cavity  and  going  back  for  an- 
other load,  and  another. 

One  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance 
has  solved  the  problem  by  construct- 
ing a feeder  enclosed  in  vertical 
wooden  bars  through  which  the 
smaller  birds  can  pass  freely.  The  big 
eaters— jays  and  grosbeaks— must  be 
satisfied  with  limited  rations  doled  out 
by  means  of  a conventional  feeder  a 
short  distance  away. 

A Mimic,  Too 

But  in  spite  of  his  bad  manners  the 
blue  jay  would  be  missed  were  he  not 
around— he’s  so  blamed  entertaining. 
Listen  to  that  band  of  them  up  on  the 
ridge,  shouting  their  nasal  “jay,  jay” 
from  bird  to  bird.  They  were  moving 
your  way,  but  have  now  fallen  silent. 
Suddenly  a red-shouldered  hawk’s 
screaming  “Pee-yeer”  rings  out  near  at 
hand,  and  it’s  only  when  the  cry  is 
taken  up  by  other  voices  that  you 
realize  you’ve  been  tricked.  The 
“hawks”  are  simply  blue  jays  having 
their  little  joke. 

They  cross  an  opening  one  or  two 
at  a time.  The  first  to  arrive  in  the 
oak  grove  calls  “Peel-o”  in  a clear,  un- 
jaylike voice,  and  the  rest  soon  flock 
in,  talking  to  themselves  in  low,  almost 
inaudible  murmurs  as  they  bounce 
from  limb  to  limb. 

With  a flash  of  blue  and  white  one 
glides  to  the  ground  near  you,  and 
moves  along  the  old  logging  road  in 
great  sidewise  hops,  tacking  first  this 
way,  then  that.  He  picks  up  a fallen 
acorn,  hops  up  on  a stump  and  at- 
tempts to  hack  open  the  shell  with 
hard,  deliberate  whacks  of  his  bill. 
On  the  second  whack  the  acorn  shoots 
from  his  grasp,  and,  uttering  what 
must  surely  be  jay-bird  cuss  words, 
he  retrieves  it.  This  time  he  wedges  it 
into  a split  in  the  stump  and  knocks 
off  the  shell. 

Another  has  discovered  fragments 
of  acorns  dropped  on  a log  by  a feed- 
ing gray  squirrel,  probably  chased 
from  his  in  completed  meal  by  your 
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arrival,  and  is  hungrily  picking  them 
up- 

In  the  treetops  his  fellows  are  pry- 
ing other  acorns  from  their  cups.  They 
work  in  almost  complete  silence  until 
one  spies  your  form  pressed  against 
a sheltering  tree  trunk.  With  a sur- 
prised squawk  he  bounds  to  a higher 
limb.  His  companions,  crests  flattened, 
freeze  for  a moment,  then  silently 
take  wing  and  disappear  into  the 
neighboring  forests.  Jays  seem  em- 
barrassed when  caught  unawares.  Had 
they  spotted  you  at  a distance  they’d 
probably  have  made  a fuss  about  it, 
but  when  the  joke’s  on  them  they 
simply  fade  from  sight. 

The  blue  jay  is  notorious  for  mak- 
ing much  noise  but  little  music.  His 
harsh  “Jay,  jay”  and  nasal,  taunting 
“Nyay,  nyay,  nyay”  are  his  best  known 
calls.  Many  bird  students  fail  to  recog- 

Inize  his  clear  “Peel-o”  as  a jay  note  at 
all,  and  his  screaming  imitation  of  a 
red-shouldered  hawk  is  a dead  ringer 
for  the  original.  In  his  finer  moments 
the  blue  jay  does  render  what  has 
been  termed  a “whisper”  song  — a 
muted  medley  of  rather  sweet  notes, 
j including  as  a rule  some  phrases  bor- 
rowed from  other  birds. 

Unusual  Notes 

While  seated  in  a blind  near  a feed- 
ing station  one  winter  day  I suddenly 
heard  some  unusual  bird  notes  coming 
from  the  woods  behind  me.  They  were 
undoubtedly  finches  of  some  kind,  and 
I was  eager  for  them  to  move  to  the 
front  of  the  blind  where  I could  see 
them.  As  luck  would  have  it,  just  as 
they  approached  my  hiding  place  sev- 
! era!  blue  jays  dropped  in  to  the  feeder 
and  the  finches  were  heard  no  more. 

The  same  thing  happened  on  sev- 
eral other  occasions  before  I realized 
there  were  no  finches.  The  jays  them- 
i selves  were  singing  the  sweet,  finch- 
; like  notes  as  they  approached  the 
feeding  station  from  behind  my  blind. 

Unlike  most  other  birds,  the  male 
blue  jay  does  little  vocalizing  while 
claiming  nesting  territory  in  the  spring 


A HANDSOME  BIRD,  the  jay  is  not 
overly  popular  with  those  who  maintain 
bird  feeders.  His  eyes  are  usually  much 
bigger  than  his  stomach. 

or  while  courting.  These  formalities 
are  accomplished  by  some  quiet  means 
known  only  to  jaybirds.  But  nest  they 
do,  both  birds  collecting  material  to 
build  a sturdy  cup  ten  to  twenty  feet 
up  in  a conifer  or  deciduous  tree.  The 
twigs  that  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
nest  are  dead,  but  sound,  snapped  off 
the  trees  by  the  birds  themselves. 
Strips  of  bark  and  weedstalks  are 
sometimes  used  in  its  construction, 
and  the  cup  is  lined  with  rootlets. 
Near  civilization  paper,  string,  and 
other  man-made  materials  are  fre- 
quently utilized. 

Four  to  six  eggs  make  up  the  aver- 
age clutch.  They  are  pale  olive-gray 
or  greenish,  thickly  spotted  with 
brown  and  gray. 

Quiet  Near  Nest 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  nest  jays  are 
unbelievably  quiet  and  furtive.  One 
pair  I watched  from  concealment  took 
such  devious  routes  in  feeding  their 
young  that  it  was  some  time  before  I 
could  so  much  as  guess  at  the  location 
of  their  nest.  Walking  around  the  base 
of  the  tree  for  a better  look  elicited 
not  so  much  as  one  nasty  word  from 
either  parent.  But  when  I climbed  the 
next  tree  from  which  to  look  down 
into  the  nest  they  knew  the  nursery 
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was  discovered.  War  was  immediately 
declared  and,  while  I was  not  actually 
struck,  as  many  observers  have  been, 
I was  within  inches  of  feeling  their 
wrath  almost  continually  until  I left 
the  scene. 

Throughout  their  first  week  baby 
blue  jays  are  as  homely  as  the  average 
young  altricial  bird,  but  before  leav- 
ing the  nest  they  become  delightfully 
cute  replicas  of  their  parents.  Though 
their  crests  and  tails  are  quite  abbrevi- 
ated their  white-barred  blue  wings 
and  smoky  lavender-blue  backs  and 
heads  mark  them  at  once  as  blue  jays. 
By  the  end  of  summer  they  are  iden- 
tical to  their  parents. 

Jays  Migrate 

In  early  September  small  family 
groups  are  combining  to  form  larger 
flocks.  At  one  time  ornithologists 
doubted  there  was  any  significant  mi- 
gration among  blue  jays,  knowing  as 
they  did  that  these  birds  are  with  us 
winter  and  summer.  However,  band- 
ing studies  and  sightings  along  migra- 
tion routes  have  shown  that  some 
years  at  least  there  is  a tremendous 
southward  movement  that  reaches  its 
peak  around  the  first  of  October  in 
Pennsylvania.  Observers  at  Hawk 
Mountain  have  counted  more  than 
1,500  blue  jays  passing  by  the  lookout 
in  one  day,  and  on  frequent  occasions 
the  daily  count  has  been  in  excess  of 
1,000. 

Whether  migrating  or  merely  rov- 
ing over  their  neighborhood  moun- 
tains, woodlots,  or  city  parks  the  jays 
feed  upon  acorns  or  beechnuts  wher- 
ever they  can  find  them.  They  are  by 
far  their  most  popular  autumn  food. 
Wherever  chestnut  sprouts  have 
reached  bearing  age  jays  are  among 
the  first  to  inspect  the  opening  burrs. 
With  the  gray  squirrels  and  sober 
flocks  of  robins  they  help  harvest  the 
dogwood’s  scarlet  fruits,  and  for  a 
change  of  diet  make  short  forays  into 
nearby  cornfields. 

In  keeping  with  their  amusing  ways 
jays  have  the  habit  of  hiding  acorns, 


beechnuts,  and  the  like  in  crevices  in 
trees,  beneath  loose  bark,  and  on  the 
ground  in  grass  tufts  or  beneath  leaves. 
It  has  been  said  that  these  caches  are 
for  wintertime  use,  but  migration  and 
the  inquisitive  noses  of  ever-present 
squirrels  would  seem  to  me  to  make 
the  effort  somewhat  unrewarding.  I 
do  know  that  some  jays,  both  wild  and 
tame  ones,  take  delight  in  carrying 
away  such  trinkets  as  bottle  caps, 
paper  clips,  and  cartridges  and  hiding 
them  in  similar  locations. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  they 
turn  to  beetles,  bugs,  grasshoppers, 
katydids,  caterpillars,  and  other  in- 
sects, as  well  as  the  previously  men- 
tioned eggs  and  nestlings.  Small  frogs, 
mice,  and  other  animals  round  out 
their  diet. 

Smart  as  they  are,  blue  jays  are  not 
immune  to  serving  as  food  for  larger 
predators.  Hawks— particularly  sharp- 
shins  and  Cooper’s— and  owls  are  by 
far  their  most  serious  enemies.  I’ve 
seen  little  evidence  to  indicate  that 
many  are  eaten  by  foxes.  Of  course, 
the  nestlings  and  eggs  are  vulnerable 
to  everything  from  snakes  and  pos- 
sums to  crows  and  coons. 

Sometimes  Timid 

Notoriously  unpredictable,  jays  are 
sometimes  timid,  sometimes  bold. 
They  insist  upon  raiding  bird  feeders 
where  they  aren’t  wanted,  and  shy 

SMALL  JAYS,  before  leaving  the  nest, 
are  exact  pint-size  replicas  of  their  par- 
ents. Four  to  six  eggs  make  up  the  aver- 
age blue  jay  clutch. 
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away  from  those  whose  welcome  mat 
is  always  out.  Once  accustomed  to  a 
feeder  they’ll  eat  a variety  of  foods 
including  sunflower  seeds,  corn,  suet, 
peanuts,  and  nut  meats.  Should  you 
attempt  to  acquire  them  as  regular 
diners?  By  all  means!  But  don’t  expect 
dainty  appetites  nor  elegant  manners. 
Expect  instead  slightly  unpolished 
guests  with  native  good  looks  and 
winning  ways  and  you  won’t  be  dis- 
appointed. 


ANSWERS  TO  THE  QUESTIONS 

1.  The  crow  and  the  raven. 

2.  Yes,  acorns  are  a favorite  au- 
tumn and  winter  food. 

3.  No. 

4.  Yes,  although  some  birds  spend 
the  winter  in  our  state. 

5.  Pale  greenish  with  brown  and 
gray  spots. 

6.  Yes,  unfortunately. 

7.  The  red-shouldered  hawk. 

8.  Yes. 


Drought  Resolution  Passed  by  House 

The  following  resolution  about  closing  the  woods  to  hunting  was  passed 
by  the  General  Assembly  on  June  21: 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  1,  1965 

The  records  of  many  states,  including  Pennsylvania,  show  that  hunters  not 
only  are  not  a cause  of  forest  fires,  but  actually  serve  as  a patrolling  force 
which  results  in  a decrease  in  fires. 

States  which,  under  comparable  conditions,  do  not  ban  hunting,  have  better 
fire-loss  records  than  their  neighbors  which  do  ban  hunting. 

The  average  Pennsylvania  hunter  is  fire-safety  minded.  Hunters  afield  con- 
stitute a large  volunteer  force  of  fire-spotters,  and,  if  needed,  are  fire  fighters. 

Thousands  of  Pennsylvania  hunters  arrange  their  hunting  schedules  weeks 
and  months  ahead  of  hunting  seasons.  Their  plans  are  often  disrupted  by 
woods  closures  pronounced  without  proper  timing  and  without  well-founded 
cause  or  sufficient  statewide  coordination. 

Pennsylvania’s  forest-fire  records  prove  that  there  are  more  forest  fires  on 
Sundays  (when  there  is  no  hunting)  in  time  of  drought  than  on  weekdays 
when  hunters  are  afield.  The  past  closing  of  our  woodlands  to  hunting  shows 
a tremendous  lack  of  coordinated  opinion  and  exchange  of  facts  on  the  subject 
between  state  game  and  forestry  officials,  and,  at  times,  no  coordination; 
therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  together  with  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  and  the  Game  Commission,  establish 
a more  broad-based  method  of  dealing  with  the  closing  of  the  woods  of  the 
Commonwealth;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  cooperate  in  initiating  a program  whereby  hunters 
can  be  organized  and  trained  to  be  of  even  greater  benefit  in  preventing, 
reporting,  and  fighting  forest  fires;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  a copy  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  Secretary  of  Forests  and  Waters,  and  the  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Game  Commission. 

The  above  resolution  was  introduced  on  March  1 by  Messrs.  G.  W.  Alex- 
ander, Elvey,  Bossert  and  Goodrich. 
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ALCOHOL  IS  THE  fuel!  required  for  catalytic  heaters.  They  should  always  be  started 
outside.  Snuffer  led  on  the  right  quickly  stops  heating  action  when  desired. 


Portable  Heaters— Friend  or  Foe? 

By  De8  and  Lois  Kerr 


Photos  by 

YOU  can  be  fairly  sure  of  one  thing 
during  the  Pennsylvania  deer  sea- 
son. Regardless  of  daytime  tempera- 
tures, it’s  going  to  be  cold  at  night. 
Many  hunters  exert  more  energy  dur- 
ing the  first  two  weeks  of  December 
than  at  any  other  time  of  year.  Proper 
rest  after  an  active  day  is  essential. 

In  many  simply-constructed  hunting 
camps  across  the  state,  a central  stove 
keeps  the  main  room  almost  too  hot 
for  comfort  while  water  could  freeze 
in  separate  sleeping  quarters.  There  is 
also  a growing  trend  towards  utilizing 
a panel  truck  or  station  wagon  as  a 
“cabin”  during  the  hunt.  Say  what 
you  will,  it’s  just  plain  hard  to  get 
sound,  restful  sleep  when  the  mercury 


the  Authors 

nosedives.  Additional  heat  at  such  a 
time  is  indeed  a tempting  thought. 

The  recent  surge  of  outdoor  inter- 
ests has  promoted  a wide  variety  of 
products  designed  to  keep  individuals 
warm  and  comfortable.  However,  this 
writer  views  with  alarm  most  of  the 
portable  heaters  (without  provisions 
for  flue)  now  gracing  the  market.  If 
their  use  is  not  fully  understood  it 
could  lead  to  serious,  or  as  happened 
in  a few  cases,  even  fatal  results. 

This  is  not  a subject  to  be  taken 
lightly.  Heaters  should  be  treated  with 
the  same  respect  as  loaded  rifles. 
Sportsmen,  particularly  those  who  de- 
sire to  turn  a vehicle  into  a camp, 
would  be  wise  to  follow  this  advice: 
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Never,  regardless  of  manufacturer’s 
claims,  should  any  portable  heater 
be  left  in  operation  while  everyone 
is  asleep! 

A tragic  example  occurred  when 
several  hunters  used  a well-known 
camp  heater  in  a panel  truck.  They 
fired  up  the  unit,  slipped  under  the 
covers  and  woke  up  days  later  in  a 
hospital  barely  alive!  Although  there 
was  no  malfunction  in  the  heater, 
rapid  oxygen  depletion  resulted  when 
the  hunters  forgot  to  leave  a window 
opened  slightly  for  ventilation.  Con- 
sumed air  must  be  replaced  when 
using  any  type  heater! 

Most  modern  outfits,  whether  fired 
with  gasoline,  kerosene,  alcohol,  pro- 
pane or  what  have  you,  are  safe  only 
as  long  as  they  are  operating  properly. 
But  who  can  guarantee  optimum  per- 
formance all  night  long,  even  from  a 
brand-new  unit? 

A popular  misconception  is  that 
only  gasoline-fired  equipment  can  pro- 
duce carbon  monoxide— the  odorless, 
deadly  poisonous  product  of  incom- 
plete combustion.  Actually,  it  is  a 
proven  fact  that  carbon  monoxide 
may  definitely  be  produced  in  lethal 
quantities  from  any  fuel  during  peri- 
ods of  malfunction! 

There  is,  however,  one  heater  con- 
sidered relatively  safe  for  a variety  of 
conditions.  This  is  a unit  employing 
the  catalytic  principle.  Although 
fueled  by  white  gasoline  (or  prefer- 
ably pure  naphtha),  there  is  no  carbon 
monoxide  because  there  is  no  flame  or 
spark  of  any  kind.  Heat  is  obtained 
entirely  through  a chemical  reaction. 

Catalytic  heaters  have  been  manu- 
factured in  France  since  1916  but 
were  not  introduced  to  the  American 
market  until  1960.  They  have  since 
i received  widespread  popularity  and 
are  now  produced  by  a wide  variety 
of  firms.  The  unit  can  be  knocked 
over,  turned  upside  down— even  oper- 
ated in  a room  full  of  gasoline  fumes 
without  fear  of  explosion! 

To  understand  the  operating  prin- 
ciple, you  must  also  know  the  meaning 
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of  catalyst  as  it  applies  to  heat.  Basi- 
cally, liquid  gasoline  must  first  be 
turned  into  vapor;  the  vapor  then 
combined  with  oxygen.  Chemical  re- 
action takes  place  when  it  combines 
with  a third  element,  the  catalyst. 
Heat  is  produced  by  releasing  the  sum 
total  of  calories  contained  in  the  hy- 
drocarbons of  the  fuel  vapor.  The 
catalyst  in  this  case  consists  of  plati- 
num screening  stretched  over  an  as- 
bestos grid. 

Ordinary  fuel  combustion  with 
flames  occurs  at  fairly  high  tempera- 
tures, generally  greater  than  1,200°  F. 
Catalytic  combustion,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  achieved  chemically  at  a uni- 
form temperature  of  750°-770°  F., 
which  is  seldom  exceeded.  For  this 
reason  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  refuel  the 
unit  while  in  operation. 

Start  Outside 

Starting  the  heater  is  a simple 
process,  but  for  safety’s  sake  must  be 
done  outside.  After  filling  the  tank, 
fuel  travels  up  the  wick  into  the  com- 
bustion chamber  by  capillarity.  But 
as  mentioned  before,  liquid  fuel  must 
first  be  transformed  into  vapor. 

White  gasoline  distills  (changes  to 
vapor)  at  about  158°  to  212°  F.  To 
produce  this  effect  it  is  necessary  to 
pour  denatured  alcohol  or  similar 
flammable  fuel  around  the  rim  of  the 
platinum  screen  and  ignite.  After  the 
alcohol  has  burned  away,  the  heat 
process  has  started  and  will  continue 
until  either  the  unit  runs  out  of  fuel 
or  is  stopped  by  placing  the  “snuffer" 
lid  over  the  combustion  head. 

The  heat  output  of  a catalytic  heater 
is  surprising.  Models  may  be  obtained 
rating  from  2,000  to  12,000  BTU’s  per 
hour!  Prices  range  from  $19.95  to 
$119.95.  A unit  of  4,000  to  6,000  BTU’s 
should  be  ample  to  heat  a small  area 
under  average  December  tempera- 
tures. 

The  only  fumes  given  off  are  in  the 
form  of  carbon  dioxide  and  a small 
amount  of  steam.  (Carbon  dioxide  is 
quite  harmless.  Water  charged  with  it 
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is  used  in  the  soda  water  of  the  shops 
and  the  carbonated  water  of  natural 
springs.)  There  is  no  smoke,  but  you 
can  detect  a slight  odor  if  the  wick  is 
too  high.  Although  less  oxygen  is  con- 
sumed than  in  most  other  heating 
principles,  some  ventilation  is  defi- 
nitely required. 

We  put  a small  catalytic  heater 
( 3,000  BTU ) through  a series  of  tests 
to  determine  if  the  manufacturer’s 
claims  were  accurate.  This  particular 
model  has  a fuel  capacity  of  two 
quarts  and  will  operate  approximately 
20  hours. 

Manufacturer’s  statement  indicated 
that  their  tests  in  a station  wagon, 
using  a similar  heater,  increased  the 
inside  temperature  66  percent.  No  hint 
was  given  as  to  what  preparation,  if 
any,  the  car  received  before  tests.  In 
a number  of  trials,  with  no  special 
preparation,  we  could  achieve  no  more 
than  a 40  percent  to  50  percent  in- 
crease. This  averaged  out  to  raising 
the  temperature  approximately  20°  F. 

However,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  a terrific  heat  loss  develops  due 
to  the  vast  window  surface  in  the 
average  station  wagon.  Hunters  seri- 
ously considering  such  a setup  would 
be  wise  to  tape  plastic  over  most  of 
the  glass  each  night,  effecting  storm 
windows.  The  efficiency  of  the  heater 
would  then  be  increased  many  times. 

Tests  were  conducted  along  other 
lines.  The  maker  claims  their  product 
is  explosion  proof.  We  poured  gaso- 
line, alcohol  and  lighter  fluid  directly 
on  the  hot,  glowing  screen.  It  re- 
sulted in  a bubbling  sizzle  but  no 
ignition.  It  merely  evaporated. 

Can  it  set  a nearby  substance  on 
fire?  We  placed  tissue  paper  directly 
on  the  screen  for  a duration  of  ten 
minutes.  The  thin,  single-ply  paper 
scorched  and  turned  brown  but  re- 
fused to  burst  into  flame.  Normally,  a 
guard  is  placed  over  the  head  to  pre- 
vent accidental  contact. 

Although  not  tested,  we  feel  that 
certain  materials  such  as  rifle  powder 
(550°  F.)  could  burn  under  the  proper 


SAFETY  OF  the  catalytic  heater  is  dem- 
onstrated in  this  test.  A piece  of  tissue 
paper  is  scorched  but  does  not  burst 
into  flame. 

conditions.  As  a matter  of  reference, 
dry  pine  wood  ignites  at  a low  tem- 
perature of  800°  F.,  just  above  the 
normal  operating  range  of  the  heater. 

Several  independent  testing  labora- 
tories in  America  conducted  carbon 
monoxide  tests  using  Mine  Safety  Ap- 
pliance equipment.  Results  in  both 
an  enclosed  room  and  a small  sedan 
were  negative.  In  another  instance,  a 
French  laboratory  placed  cages  of 
guinea  pigs  and  white  mice  at  various 
heights  in  a sealed  room.  A large 
heater  burned  continuously  for  48 
hours  but  produced  no  apparent  ill 
effects  in  the  animals. 

While  the  results  sound  impressive, 
this  writer  prefers  to  leave  nothing  to 
chance.  We  use  even  a catalytic  heater 
only  to  warm  up  the  quarters  before 
retiring  and  to  remove  the  chill  in  the 
morning.  You  won’t  sleep  in  your  shirt 
sleeves,  but  you’ll  further  your  chances 
of  being  around  to  enjoy  the  hunt  for 
many  years  to  come! 
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The  Ducks 

■■limited  Story  - .'-S 


Photo  Courtesy  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

WATERFOWL  SCENES  such  as  this  are  perpetuated  through  the  efforts  of  Ducks 
Unlimited.  The  masses  of  migratory  birds  in  flight  is  a precious  scene  enjoyed 
by  all  outdoorsmen. 


IT  WAS  a common  and  inspiring 
sight,  each  spring  at  the  turn  of 
the  century,  to  see  countless  millions 
of  wildfowl  winging  northward  to 
their  Canadian  breeding  grounds.  And 
every  fall,  as  the  first  signs  of  winter 
began  to  change  nature’s  color  pat- 
terns and  coat  the  ponds  with  frost, 
ducks  and  geese  would  impressively 
fill  the  sky  on  their  way  down  the  four 
great  flyways  across  the  United  States 
to  their  traditional  southern  wintering 
grounds. 

This  beautiful  vision  of  masses  of 
migratory  birds  in  flight  was  a heri- 


tage gently  endowed  to  man  by  nature 
—a  heritage  for  him  to  enjoy,  to  pro- 
tect, and  to  pass  on  to  following  gen- 
erations. Those  who  witnessed  these 
myriads  of  birds  never  gave  thought 
to  the  possibility  of  a time  when 
waterfowl  would  decrease  to  a point 
where  the  sky  would  remain  almost 
empty  and  the  glorious  sport  of  duck 
hunting  — also  a heritage  from  our 
fathers  — might  become  only  a fond 
memory  of  a wondrous,  bountiful  past. 
Yet,  in  just  a short  time,  such  a grim 
prospect  almost  became  a reality. 

A quarter  of  a century  passed  before 
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sportsmen  and  conservationists  be- 
came aware— and  alarmed— at  the  fast 
decline  of  migratory  waterfowl.  No 
longer  did  seemingly  endless  flocks  of 
ducks  and  geese,  in  squadrons,  pass 
overhead  in  the  fall;  no  longer  was  the 
hunter  given  the  opportunity  of  pur- 
suing with  satisfaction,  a prized  sport. 
What  had  happened?  Why  had  it 
happened?  What  steps  would  have  to 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  waterfowl 
populations  of  North  America  from 
being  wiped  out  completely? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  be- 
came the  target  of  a group  of  dedi- 
cated sportsmen  in  the  United  States 
who  banded  together,  in  1929,  to 
finance  an  organization  determined  to 
find  the  cause— and  the  correct  remedy 
—for  the  rapidly  decreasing  waterfowl. 

The  organization  known  as  “More 
Game  Birds  in  America”  was  incor- 
porated as  a limited  foundation  and 
financed,  over  a period  of  ten  years, 
with  funds  in  excess  of  one  million 
dollars.  The  results  of  this  study  which 
required  10  years  to  complete,  re- 
vealed: (1)  At  least  65  percent  of  all 
North  American  waterfowl  originated 
in  the  three  Western  Canadian  Prov- 
inces — Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta;  (2)  Ill-advised  agricultural 
development  in  those  provinces  had 
decreased  marsh  fertility  for  water- 
fowl  production;  (3)  Drainage,  which 
had  lowered  the  water  tables  was 
responsible  for  the  drying  up  of  in- 
numerable potholes  and  sloughs  where 
ducks  had  nested  and  had  bred  for 
centuries;  and  (4)  Were  migratory 
birds  to  survive,  the  Herculean  task 
of  restoring  and  developing  duck  pro- 
ducing areas  in  Canada  must  be  insti- 
tuted, without  delay,  to  overcome  this 
man-made  disaster. 

It  was  a noble  idea  and  an  aware- 
ness of  a great  need  that  only  man 
could  provide  that  led  to  the  forming 
of  Ducks  Unlimited,  Inc.,  on  January 
29,  1937.  It  was  incorporated  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  a nonprofit, 
nonpolitical  membership  organization, 
dedicated  solely  for  the  conservation 
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Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III 

THE  AWARENESS  of  a great  need  for 
the  protection  of  North  American  water- 
fowl  caused  Ducks  Unlimited  to  he  cre- 
ated in  1937.  The  organization  today  em- 
braces 30,000  members. 

of  waterfowl  and  the  preservation  of 
the  heritage  of  wildfowling  for  the 
future. 

This  excellent  accomplishment  of 
Ducks  Unlimited,  is,  to  a large  extent, 
due  to  the  fact  that  its  governing  body 
is  elected.  Its  National  Trustees,  which 
include  many  of  the  nation’s  leading 
industrialists  and  professional  men, 
and  its  State  Chairmen,  who  are  rec- 
ognized leaders  in  conservation  and 
sportsmen’s  circles  in  their  states,  are 
all  duck  hunters  not  only  vitally  in- 
terested in  their  sport  but  actively 
engaged  in  directing  and  supporting 
it.  They  receive  no  compensation  for 
their  work  other  than  the  satisfaction 
derived  from  the  knowledge  that  it  is 
being  done  for  both  the  hunter  of 
today  and  the  generations  of  hunters 
to  come.  Approximately  30,000  mem- 
bers belong  to  Ducks  Unlimited,  yet 
millions  enjoy  the  harvest  of  water- 
fowl’s bounty.  It  is  axiomatic  to  say 
that  the  contributions  by  these  sports- 
men are  shared  by  every  wildfowler 
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who  enjoys  the  sport  and  the  conser- 
vationists who  share  the  wonder  of 
waterfowl  migrations  in  the  spring 
and  fall. 

Raised  Funds 

Since  its  beginning,  more  than 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Ducks  Unlim- 
ited has  raised  more  than  $12,000,000 
in  the  United  States,  and  minor  funds 
in  Canada.  However,  the  land  on 
which  DU  (Canada)  maintains  its  proj- 
ects represent  a far  greater  contribu- 
tion than  money.  In  practically  every 
instance,  these  lands  have  been  lent, 
without  fee,  by  the  Dominion,  the 
Provinces,  ranchers,  farmers,  munici- 
palities and  even  industries,  to  en- 
courage waterfowl  conservation.  Dur- 
ing its  existence,  Ducks  Unlimited  has 
appropriated  almost  $9,500,000  for  the 
development  and  creation  of  more 
than  750  “duck  factories”  as  they  are 
aptly  and  effectionately  known  by  the 
sportsmen  of  both  nations. 

Looking  at  Ducks  Unlimited’s  rec- 
ord of  achievements,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  every  DU  member 
takes  great  pride  in  his  membership. 
Its  record  is  certainly  deserving  of  the 


WITH  YOUR  HELP  Ducks  Unlimited  can 
guarantee  scenes  like  this  will  be  com- 
mon in  the  waterfowl  nesting  grounds 
of  North  America. 


support  of  every  duck  hunter,  not  just 
the  few  carrying  the  heavy  burden 
today.  Not  only  has  Ducks  Unlimited 
achieved  excellent  results  on  the  Cana- 
dian breeding  grounds— they  now  have 
projects  in  the  six  provinces  of  the 
Dominion  with  the  majority  of  them 
in  the  Prairie  Provinces  which  provide 
the  largest  percentage  of  waterfowl— 
but  it  has  made  the  American  and 
Canadian  people  keenly  aware  of  the 
need  for  wildfowl  conservation. 

University  trained  biologists  and 
naturalists  regularly  inspect  the  “duck 
factories,”  directing  the  planting  of 
aquatics  to  assure  food  for  young 
broods,  evaluating  production,  band- 
ing ducks  and  geese  and  a multitude 
of  other  essential  tasks  to  assure  the 
best  utilization  of  the  projects. 

Ducks  Unlimited’s  projects  range  in 
size  from  less  than  50  acres  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Cumberland  Marsh 
area,  which,  when  completed,  will 
cover  approximately  450,000  acres,  a 
number  of  projects  providing  the  bulk 
of  this  vast  improvement. 

Help  Needed 

It  is  hoped  that  the  duck  hunters  of 
both  nations  will  continue  to  recognize 
the  need  of  direct  support  to  DU 
through  their  respective  state  chap- 
ters. Many  are  under  the  impression 
that  Ducks  Unlimited  is  a wealthy 
man’s  organization  and  that  member- 
ship fees  are  high.  While  it  is  very 
true  that  many  wealthy  men  support 
Ducks  Unlimited  substantially  as 
sponsors-sportsmen  who  fulfill  their 
obligation  to  their  sport  of  duck  hunt- 
ing in  accordance  with  their  means— 
there  are  many  thousands  more  in  the 
moderate  income  group  who  proudly 
wear  the  DU  brassard  and  also  con- 
tribute regularly  within  their  means. 

Truer  words  were  never  written 
than:  “Assisting  nature  to  aid  the  birds 
to  multiply  must  be  the  first  consider- 
ation of  all  of  us.”  This  is  Ducks  Un- 
limited’s job.  With  your  help,  it  has 
been  done.  With  more  and  stronger 
help  it  will  always  continue. 
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HAWK  MG 


THE  SANCTUARY  is 
and  Berks  Counties.  V 
visitors  should  plan  t< 


* 


A PARTICIPANT  in  hawk  watching  ac- 
tivities is  Dr.  Frank  McCamey,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Hawk  Mountain  Sanctu- 
ary Association. 


HAWKS  BOILING  UP — is  a common  ex- 
pression for  hawk  watchers.  Bird  watch- 
ing at  its  exciting  best. 


A Day  at  I 

By  Geo 
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TAKING  advantage  of  the  thermal  up- 
drafts the  birds  at  Hawk  Mountain  can 
literally  "coast"  through  this  part  of  their 
migration.  The  birds  travel  for  miles  and 
never  flap  a wing.  Top  photo  shows  Com- 
mon Room  where  association  meetings 
are  held. 

THE  LOOKOUT  on  top  of  Hawk  Moun- 
tain offers  the  "watcher"  a spectacular 
view  of  the  surrounding  landscape.  An 
added  bonus  for  the  hawkers. 
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A Real  Whopper 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY- During 
the  1964  small  game  season  Larry 
Wall  of  Washington,  Pa.,  killed  a rab- 
bit in  Washington  County  that  was 
approximately  31"  long  and  weighed 
12  pounds.  Having  doubts  that  this 
could  have  been  a tame  rabbit  turned 
loose,  Mr.  Wall  brought  this  bunny  to 
me  and  I forwarded  it  to  Dr.  Doutt  at 
the  Carnegie  Museum  for  positive 
identification.  Recently  I received  Dr. 
Doutt’s  report  and  it  was  as  follows: 
Quote:  “Last  Thursday  I cleaned  up 
the  skull  of  the  rabbit  and  identified  it. 
It  is  a European  rabbit,  of  the  genus 
Onjctolagus.  There  have  been  some 
introductions  of  this  rabbit  in  Eastern 
North  America,  as  I am  sure  you 
know,  but  it  is  most  unusual  to  have 
one  turn  up  in  Pennsylvania.”  Un- 
quote. I have  done  some  further  in- 
vestigating on  this  matter  and  it  seems 
that  no  one  I talked  to  has  ever  raised 
or  known  of  a rabbit  such  as  this  one 
being  released.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Donald  C.  Madl,  McDonald. 


Sabotage ! 

ALLEGHENY,  BEAVER,  GREENE 
AND  WASHINGTON  COUNTIES- 
The  following  story  was  related  to 
me  by  Frank  Cass,  a member  of  the 
Food  and  Cover  Corps.  He  had 
parked  his  car  by  the  storage  building 
and  spent  the  day  working  at  a distant 
Game  Land.  When  he  returned,  he 
noticed  a pool  of  water  in  front  of  the 
car.  He  lifted  the  hood  and  found  that 
a groundhog  had  chewed  off  the  bot- 
tom hose,  also  punctured  the  bottom 
radiator  tank  nineteen  times  in  his 
quest  for  salt.  He  had  to  remove  the 
radiator,  take  it  into  town  to  be  sol- 
dered and  replace  it  before  he  could 
go  home  to  a late  dinner.  P.S.  He  now 
keeps  his  car  in  the  storage  building 
while  gone  for  the  day.— Land  Man- 
ager J.  Bradley  McGregor,  Washing- 
ton. 


A Hot  Spot! 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY-] une  19 
1965,  David  Colbert,  Star  Route, 
Huntingdon,  Pa.,  called  to  report  hit- 
ting and  killing  a doe  on  Route  655 
approximately  three  miles  north  of 
Calvin.  This  in  itself  isn’t  unusual  but 
Mr.  Colbert  reported  this  was  the 
fourth  deer  he  had  hit  on  this  same 
stretch  of  highway  within  the  past  two 
years.  The  1960  Chevrolet  owned  by 
Mr.  Colbert  was  damaged  in  three  of 
the  four  mishaps  and  of  the  four  deer 
hit  over  this  period  two  were  known 
to  have  been  killed.— District  Game 
Protector  Richard  D.  Furry,  Hunt- 
ingdon. 
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Party  Crasher 

CLINTON  COUNTY  - One  Satur- 
day night  recently,  a local  business- 
man was  having  a swimming  party  at 
the  pool  by  his  cabin  along  the  Ren- 
ovo  Road,  when  an  uninvited  guest 
crashed  the  party.  A good  sized  buck 
deer  jumped  right  into  the  pool.  Once 
in  the  pool,  the  deer  couldn’t  get  out 
again.  This  is  when  I was  called.  I 
grabbed  my  trusty  rope  and  headed  to 
the  rescue.  When  I arrived,  making 
like  Wyatt  Earp  at  roundup  time,  I 
fashioned  a lasso  and  approached  the 
pool.  You  can  imagine  the  surprise  of 
the  bystanders,  not  to  mention  my 
own  amazement,  when,  with  the  first 
toss,  I caught  the  deer.  I pulled  him 
out  of  the  pool  and  as  he  lay  there 
kicking,  I gingerly  reached  down 
and  loosened  the  rope  whereupon  he 
sprang  up,  turned  and  jumped  right 
back  into  the  pool.  Well,  needless  to 
say,  it  took  more  than  one  toss  of  the 
rope  to  catch  him  again.  However, 
when  I did  finally  get  him  I was  care- 
ful to  move  him  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  pool  before  taking  off  the 
rope.  I hope  the  next  time  he  decides 
to  go  for  a swim,  he’ll  look  for  a more 
private  location.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector John  Hancock,  Mill  Hall. 


Batty  Cats? 

BEDFORD  COUNTY- Things  are 
not  always  what  they  seem.  A woman 
in  Bedford  called  at  10:30  in  the  eve- 
ning to  see  if  I would  remove  a large 
bat  from  one  of  her  closets.  I was  not 
home  at  the  time  so  reinforcements 
were  called  in.  The  large  head  of  the 
bat  peering  out  of  the  closet  scared 
off  the  help,  so  great  pains  were  taken 
to  seal  off  the  closet  so  there  would 
be  no  escape  hatch  for  the  bat.  The 
next  morning  the  closet  was  opened 
and  bat  turned  out  to  be  a mother  cat 
with kittens.— District  Game  Pro- 

tector Charles  J.  Williams,  Bedford. 


A Very  Small  Rabbit 

CLARION  COUNTY- John  Hutch- 
inson, Chief  of  Police  in  Rimersburg, 
related  the  following  to  me.  A few 
days  ago  when  Dick  Stuart  was  check- 
ing a live  rabbit  trap  set  in  Rimers- 
burg for  crop  damage,  he  found  a very 
small  rabbit  in  it.  He  remarked  to 
some  friends  how  small  it  was.  Later 
he  and  his  friends  drove  out  in  the 
country  with  the  trap,  and  no  one  was 
more  surprised  than  Dick  when  he 
opened  the  trap  and  out  jumped  a rat. 
There  was  no  rabbit  to  be  found.— 
District  Game  Protector  James  Hyde, 
Knox. 


New  Diet 

MERCER  COUNTY— While  fishing 
on  Pymatuning  Lake  one  evening  dur- 
ing the  month  of  June,  I observed  a 
purple  grackle  flying  from  shore  out 
over  the  lake  approximately  300  feet. 
It  hovered  and  dropped  down  into 
the  water  and  came  out  with  a 5 or  6- 
inch  fish  in  its  claws  and  flew  back 
toward  shore  with  it.  A sportsman 
from  West  Middlesex,  Dutch  Davis, 
also  observed  this,  but  neither  of  us 
could  tell  whether  the  fish  had  been 
living  or  dead  when  caught  by  the 
grackle.  I was  surprised,  as  are  all 
those  to  whom  I have  related  this  hap- 
pening, to  learn  that  a grackle  is  a 
water  feeder.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor John  A.  Badger,  Mercer. 
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WYOMING  COUNTY- At  the  re- 
cent deer  records  program  held  at  the 
Northeast  Division  Headquarters, 
Dallas,  there  were  lots  of  deer  stories 
being  related  about  big  deer,  long 
shots,  smart  deer  and  smarter  deer. 
While  listening  to  the  number  of 
stories  about  the  behavior  of  different 
bucks,  it  brought  to  mind  a story  re- 
lated to  me  some  time  ago.  This  per- 
son was  hunting  bear  between  Shaffer 
and  Sugar  Hollow  in  Eaton  Town- 
ship. While  sitting  with  his  back 
against  a tree  watching  a bench  below 
him,  he  saw  a large  10-point  buck 
come  out  into  a small  clearing.  After 
surveying  the  surroundings  for  some 
time,  the  buck  walked  over  to  a large 
white  oak  that  had  a large  limb  ex- 
tending from  the  trunk  about  7 or  8 
feet  from  the  ground.  He  stood  on  his 
hind  legs,  hooked  his  antlers  over  the 
limb  and  swung  back  and  forth  for 
5 minutes  or  more.  After  the  buck  dis- 
appeared, the  hunter  examined  the 
limb  on  which  the  buck  was  swinging. 
It  showed  evidence  of  much  use. 
Whether  the  buck  was  strengthening 
his  neck  muscles  for  battles  he  may 
encounter  in  the  future  or  whether  he 
was  just  taking  the  kinks  out  of  his 
neck  from  a battle  he  may  have  been 
in  the  night  before,  is  a big  question. 
But— as  the  man  said,  “some  people 
don’t  believe  it.”— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Philip  Sloan,  Tunkhannock. 


He  Recognized  the  Badge 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY  - While 
camping  in  the  Parker  Dam  area,  we 
invited  a couple  from  Ohio  to  our 
campsite  for  a cup  of  coffee.  The 
couple  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sweeney 
of  Akron.  About  11:00  p.m.  we  were 
paid  a visit  from  a friendly  (thank 
goodness)  skunk.  Mr.  LaPiew  spent 
about  30  minutes  hunting  little  goodies 
under  our  chairs  and  around  the  pic- 
nic table.  After  he  had  the  area  thor- 
oughly covered,  he  decided  to  leave. 
Mr.  Sweeney  said  he  did  not  know 
whether  the  friendliness  of  the  skunk 
was  due  to  the  presence  of  a Game 
Protector  or  not,  but  this  is  about  as 
close  as  you  can  get  without  having 
to  bury  your  clothes.— District  Game 
Protector  Donald  Benner,  Luthers- 
burg. 


Grouse  Supply  Good 

BUTLER  COUNTY-1  have  noticed 
more  broods  of  young  grouse  in  my 
district  this  past  month  than  in  the 
same  month  over  the  past  two  years 
combined.  Perhaps  the  early  grouse 
season  this  year  will  give  us  a better 
chance  to  harvest  these  birds.— District 
Game  Protector  Ned  Weston,  Boyers. 


Doctor  Game  Protector 

CLINTON  COUNTY- In  my  years 
with  the  Game  Commission,  I have 
been  called  upon  to  perform  many 
tasks  that  have  little  or  no  connection 
with  the  training  that  we  all  receive. 
One  of  the  strangest  occurred  recently 
when  I was  called  upon  by  an  upset 
farm  wife  to  hurry  and  see  if  I could 
help  the  stork  deliver  a calf  to  the 
family  cow.  Old,  or  rather  young, 
Bessie,  was  lying  in  the  pasture  and 
it  was  evident  that  she  needed  help. 
At  last  reports,  mother  and  son  were 
doing  fine.— District  Game  Protector 
Charles  Keiper,  Renovo. 
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‘Atta-boy’  Tony 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY- Recently 
Deputy  A.  J.  “Tony”  Wysoski  told  me 
that  he  had  hit  a deer  and  done  con- 
siderable damage  to  his  1963  sedan. 
All  this  after  having  picked  up  so 
many  that  were  killed  by  other  drivers. 
The  killing  of  a deer  with  a car  is  not 
too  unusual  in  Pennsylvania,  but  we 
must  admit  that  Tony  is  a good  Penn- 
sylvania conservationist.  You  see,  he 
drove  all  the  way  to  New  Jersey  to 
kill  the  deer,  and  so  saved  one  more 
for  the  hunters  in  his  home  state,  and 
also  saved  me  a trip  to  go  pick  up  an- 
other dead  deer.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector G.  W.  Wendt,  Tamaqua. 

Please  Wildlife  . . . 

LUZERNE  COUNTY -The  month 
of  June  progressed  with  the  usual 
high  percentage  of  complaints;  squir- 
rels in  the  attic,  rabbits  in  the  garden, 
skunks  under  tbe  porch,  etc.  However, 
I also  received  a few  unusual  wildlife 
problems.  These  included  a fawn  deer 
down  a building  well  at  a local  hos- 
pital, a woodchuck  at  a later  date  in 
the  same  well,  a raccoon  on  the  court- 
house who  decided  to  make  an  ex- 
tended stay  on  an  upper  story  ledge 
and  last,  but  not  least,  a young  weasel 
found  its  way  into  an  eating  establish- 
ment in  the  city  of  Wilkes-Barre. 
Please,  wildlife,  stay  in  the  woods!— 
District  Game  Protector  Howard  W. 
Bower,  Jr.,  Wilkes-Barre. 

Trick  Shooter 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY  - On  the 
afternoon  of  June  17,  Student  Officer 
Richard  Belding  and  I were  on  our 
way  to  our  study  area  when  he  saw  a 
woodchuck.  He  shot  at  it  with  his  re- 
volver and  hit  about  two  feet  in  front 
of  it;  however,  it  glanced  into  the 
woodchuck  and  killed  it.  On  the  way 
back  to  the  school  I glanced  down 
and  found  the  lead  ball  which  he  had 
previously  fired.  This  we  both  agree 
was  a very  unusual  afternoon.— Stu- 
dent Officer  Dean  C.  Beach. 


A Long  Wait 

CARRON  COUNTY-  During  the 
month  of  June,  the  17-year  locusts 
were  very  abundant  in  the  area  around 
Jim  Thorpe.  I trapped  a red  fox  and 
an  examination  of  its  stomach  contents 
found  it  to  be  full  of  these  insects,  and 
the  fox  and  coon  droppings  on  old 
roads  and  trails  showed  signs  of  them. 
Wild  turkeys  were  also  seen  feeding 
in  the  area.  Tom  Potter,  local  barber, 
told  me  of  watching  songbirds  snatch 
the  locusts  in  midair,  and  some  ardent 
bass  fishermen  told  me  they  are  excel- 
lent five  bait  for  the  fighting  small- 
mouth.  The  locusts  are  gone  now,  not 
to  return  for  another  17  years,  except 
for  two  quart  jars  full  . . . which  a 
bass  fisherman  has  stored  in  his  cellar. 
—District  Game  Protector  David 
Moyer,  Jim  Thorpe. 


Rugged  Ducklings 

WARREN  COUNTY— Larry  Price, 
who  lives  at  Enterprise,  has  a nice 
pond  behind  his  home.  In  order  to 
make  things  look  a little  more  attrac- 
tive he  placed  a mother  duck  and 
three  little  ducks,  which  were  made 
of  plastic,  near  the  pond.  Each  duck 
was  fastened  to  the  ground  by  a wire. 
Early  one  morning  in  June,  Mr.  Price 
saw  a Cooper  s hawk  swoop  down  and 
grab  one  of  the  small  plastic  ducks. 
The  hawk  put  up  a good  fight  but  was 
unable  to  carry  the  little  duck  away. 
Finally  the  hawk  gave  up  in  disgust 
and  flew  up  into  a nearby  tree.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Donald  C.  Parr, 
Tidioute. 
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JUNIATA  COUNT Y-On  Monday, 
June  21,  Carl  Dressier,  one  of  my 
deputies,  got  up  at  5 a.m.  to  fish  Cas- 
ter’s Hole  about  2 miles  north  of  Mif- 
flintown  on  the  Juniata  River,  for  bass. 
He  had  rowed  his  boat  to  a spot  right 
out  from  a 50-foot  ledge  of  high  rock. 
He  had  just  started  to  fish  when  a 
train  came  along  farther  back  up  over 
the  hill.  All  of  a sudden  from  the  top 
of  the  high  ledge  leaped  a nice  three- 
point  buck,  it  turned  over  twice  in  the 
air  and  hit  the  shallow  water  below 
flat  on  its  back.  This  was  about  25  feet 
from  Carl.  Carl  rowed  over,  loaded 
it  into  his  boat  and  rowed  to  shore 
and  called  me.  We  took  it  along  with 
the  other  3 highway-killed  deer  we 
had  that  morning  and  disposed  of 
them.  Incidentally,  Carl  didn’t  catch  a 
bass  that  morning  but  I suggested  his 
bucktail  lure  was  just  a little  too  large. 
—District  Game  Protector  Robert 
Shaffer,  Mifflintown. 


Houses  Help 

BRADFORD  COUNTY  - I have 
been  seeing  quite  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  birdhouses  in  this  area  the 
past  two  years.  In  that  same  time  I 
have  seen  a very  substantial  gain  in 
the  local  bluebird  population.  — Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  A.  Dean  Rock- 
well, Sayre. 


Quite  a Catch — Almost 

BEDFORD  COUNTY— John  Brice: 
retired  former  Penelec  District  Man- 
ager here,  hooked  a deer,  a full  grown 
buck,  while  fishing  along  Yellow  Creel 
near  Loysburg  Gap.  As  he  tells  the 
tale  to  somewhat  incredulous  cronies, 
on  his  back-cast  the  deer  grabbed  the 
hook.  In  the  ensuing  struggle,  in 
which  he  was  trying  to  free  his  line, 
or  reel  in  his  catch,  a second  hook  on 
the  leader  caught  in  his  hand.  The 
deer  escaped  when  the  leader  broke 
and  John  returned  empty-creeled.- 
District  Game  Protector  Dale  L.  Stitt 
New  Enterprise. 


Greener  Pastures 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY-A  small  fawr 
deer,  tired  of  his  humdrum  life,  de 
cided  to  look  for  greener  pastures.  He 
left  mother,  crossed  heavily  travelec 
Route  22  about  3 miles  west  of  Lewis- 
town,  Pa.,  Mifflin  County,  aboul 
wrecked  a tractor-trailer  loaded  witl 
steel,  and  found  himself  a new  mother 
Now  mother  isn’t  much  to  look  at  bul 
the  milk  is  much  richer.  In  fact,  mosl 
people  would  call  mother  a goat  (since 
that’s  what  she  is),  one  of  a herd  be 
longing  to  Alex  Kapikoski,  Lewistown 
R.  D.,  Pa.  — District  Game  Protectoi 
James  D.  Moyle,  McVeytown. 
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(Concert  . . . 

Game  Commission  Director  Golden  Retired  August  6 


M.  J.  Golden,  Executive  Director  of 
| the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
j for  the  past  seven  years,  retired  due 
to  poor  health  on  August  6.  He  is  64. 

Succeeding  the  late  Dr.  Logan  J. 
Bennett  as  Executive  Director  on  Jan- 
i uary  3,  1958,  Golden  ended  a 36-year 
i career  with  the  Game  Commission 
which  began  as  a Deputy  Game  Pro- 
tector in  1929. 


A DEDICATED  conservationist,  Mr. 
Golden's  participation  in  outdoor  sports 
did  credit  to  his  chosen  profession. 
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In  making  his  announcement,  Gol- 
den said  that  “In  view  of  the  con- 
dition of  my  health,  I have  decided  to 
retire  on  August  6.”  Ailing  since  last 
October,  Golden  has  undergone  sev- 
eral abdominal  operations. 

During  Golden’s  tenure  as  Director, 
the  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Program 
and  the  Safety  Zone  Program  have  in- 
creased available  private  land  open  to 
hunting  to  approximately  3 million 
acres.  Other  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments were  the  development  of  the 
Pymatuning  Goose  Management  Area, 
the  acquisition  of  the  millionth  acre 
of  State  Game  Lands  and  approval  for 
purchase  of  some  12,000  acres  for 
wildlife  and  hunting  under  Project  70. 

Born  on  July  18,  1901,  in  Jessup, 
Golden  worked  his  way  up  the  ranks 
of  the  Game  Commission  from  a Dep- 
uty in  Lackawanna  County  to  District 
Game  Protector  in  Berks  County  to 
Southeast  Field  Division  Supervisor 
in  1940.  Golden  moved  to  the  Harris- 
burg headquarters  in  1949  as  super- 
visor of  the  Farm-Game  Section  of 
the  Land  Utilization  Division.  In  1955 
he  was  named  Deputy  Executive  Di- 
rector and  held  that  position  until  Dr. 
Bennett’s  death  in  1957. 

Schooled  in  Winton  High  School 
and  Scranton  Correspondence  School, 
he  worked  for  the  Glen  Alden  Coal 
Company  and  the  Conneley-Carey 
Lumber  Company  before  starting  his 
Game  Commission  service. 

Golden  is  a director  and  life  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Rifle  Association 
and  a member  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America. 
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Dove,  Woodcock  Seasons  Set 


Season  dates  and  bag  limits  on 
mourning  doves,  rails  and  gallinules, 
Wilson’s  snipe  and  woodcock  were 
announced  in  July  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission.  Bag  limits 
and  the  season  framework  for  these 
and  all  other  migratory  birds  are  es- 
tablished by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  in  Washington,  following 
annual  surveys  of  breeding  popula- 
tions. 

The  1965  mourning  dove  season  in 
Pennsylvania  will  open  at  12  noon, 
EST,  Wednesday,  September  1,  and 
close  at  sunset,  November  9.  Daily 
shooting  hours  will  be  12  noon,  EST, 
to  sunset.  The  daily  limit  will  again 
be  12  doves  with  a possession  limit 
of  24  after  the  first  day.  The  1965 
survey  indicated  an  increase  in  mourn- 
ing dove  breeding  populations. 

Woodcock  season  will  begin  Octo- 
ber 16  and  end  December  4,  with  a 
daily  bag  limit  of  5 and  possession 
limit  of  10.  Shooting  hours  for  the  50- 
day  woodcock  season  will  be  sunrise 
to  sunset.  The  1965  singing  ground 
counts  of  woodcock  showed  only  a 
slight  increase  over  the  last  year  and 
rates  of  reproduction  have  remained 
quite  stable  for  the  past  three  years, 
thus  the  1965  season  length  and  bag 
limits  are  the  same  as  last  year. 

A 70-day  season  on  rails  and  galli- 
nules also  opens  on  September  1 and 
closes  November  9.  Daily  shooting 
hours  are  sunrise  to  sunset.  The  daily 
bag  and  possession  limits  on  rails  and 
gallinules  are  15  and  30,  singly  or 
in  the  aggregate  of  all  species.  The 
length  of  the  season  is  the  same  as  in 
the  last  several  years. 

Wilson’s  snipe  or  jacksnipe  may  be 
hunted  during  the  period  October  1 
to  November  19,  inclusive.  Shooting 
hours  for  the  50-day  season  will  be 
sunrise  to  sunset.  The  daily  bag  and 
possession  limits  are  8 and  16. 


M.  J.  Golden,  Executive  Director, 
pointed  out  that  according  to  Federal 
regulations,  one  fully  feathered  wing 
must  remain  attached  to  all  migratory 
game  birds  while  being  transported 
from  the  place  where  taken  to  the 
abode  of  the  possessor  or  between  the 
place  where  taken  and  a commercial 
preservation  facility.  This  means  that 
hunters  who  pluck  or  dress  migratory 
birds,  including  doves,  away  from  the 
place  where  they  will  be  consumed  or 
stored,  must  allow  one  fully  feathered 
wing  to  remain  attached  to  each  bird, 
so  as  to  permit  species  identification. 

A summary  of  the  1965  migratory 
bird  seasons,  except  waterfowl  follows: 


A USEFUL  GUIDE  for  hunters  is  the 
Pennsylvania  Hunting  and  Trapping  Di 
gest.  In  addition  to  containing  curren' 
seasons  and  bag  limits  the  digest  is  jam 
packed  with  information  for  the  huntei 
and  trapper.  This  Digest  is  issued  witt 
all  1965-1966  hunting  licenses. 
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Open  Season 

Daily 

Maximum 

Species 

Bag 

Possession 

Day 

Day 

Limit 

Limit 

Mourning  Doves 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  9 

12 

24 

Rails  and  Gallinules 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  9 

15° 

30° 

Wilson’s  Snipe,  Jacksnipe 

Oct.  1 

Nov.  19 

8 

16 

Woodcock 

Oct.  16 

Dec.  4 

5 

10 

“Singly  or  in  the  aggregate  of  species. 

SHOOTING  HOURS:  Doves— 12  o’clock  noon,  EST,  to  sunset. 

Rails,  gallinules,  Wilson’s  snipe  or  jacksnipe,  woodcock— sunrise00 
to  sunset. 

° “Except  October  30  when  the  opening  hour  will  be  8 a.m.,  EST. 

MISCELLANEOUS  REGULATIONS  FOR  MIGRATORY  BIRDS 

FEDERAL  MIGRATORY  BIRD  HUNTING  STAMP  (“DUCK”  STAMP)  NOT  RE- 
QUIRED TO  HUNT  DOVES,  RAILS,  GALLINULES,  SNIPE  OR  WOODCOCK. 

BOW  AND  ARROW,  SHOTGUNS  NOT  LARGER  THAN  10-GAUGE  PLUGGED  TO 
NO  MORE  THAN  3-SHELL  CAPACITY  ARE  LEGAL,  RIFLES  AND  PISTOLS  ARE 
PROHIBITED. 

NO  HUNTING  ON  SUNDAY. 

ONE  FULLY  FEATHERED  WING  MUST  REMAIN  ATTACHED  TO  EACH  MIGRA- 
TORY BIRD  WHILE  BEING  TRANSPORTED. 


Butler  Sportsmen  Hold  I Oth  School 

The  10th  annual  class  of  the  Butler  County  Junior  Conservation  School  got 
under  way  beginning  with  registration  at  1 p.m.,  Sunday,  July  18,  at  the  farm 
of  the  Butler  City  Hunting  and  Fishing  Club,  East  Butler,  and  ran  for  one 
full  week.  Instructors  represented  the  Pennsylvania  Game  and  Fish  Commis- 
sions; Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters;  Pennsylvania  State 
Police;  NRA  safety  instructors;  water  craft  safety  instructors;  American  Red 
Cross;  Civil  Defense;  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service;  Butler  City  Fire  De- 
partment; and  area  sportsmen  who  are  experts  in  their  fields. 

A class  of  25  boys  age  14-17  lived  at  the  camp  on  the  farm  of  the  Butler 
City  Hunting  and  Fishing  Club  near  East  Butler. 

A reunion  was  held  for  all  alumni  of  the  school  on  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
i July  24-25.  The  boys  competed  in  contests  at  the  reunion  and  in  general  en- 
j joyed  two  days  of  fun  and  fellowship. 

There  have  been  over  230  boys  graduate  since  the  school  began  in  July  of 
t 1956  and  several  of  the  graduates  are  now  professionally  engaged  in  con- 
| servation  careers. 

The  Butler  County  School  sponsored  by  the  Butler  County  Sportsmen’s 
! Conservation  Council  is  the  pioneer  county  level  school  in  the  nation.  It  is 
t dedicated  to  teaching  conservation  and  has  been  cited  nationally  in  several 
■ publications.  The  school  has  been  under  the  direction  since  1957  of  Leonard 
r A.  Green,  chairman;  Floyd  Duespohl,  senior  councillor;  K.  E.  Weitzel,  secre- 
h tary;  and  William  Baer,  council  president. 
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Pymatuning  Goose  Blind  Applications  Accepted  Sept.  1 


Goose  blind  applications  for  the 
Pymatuning  Goose  Management  Area 
will  be  accepted  between  September  1 
and  October  1,  announced  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  recently. 

Forty  blinds  will  be  used  during  the 
1965  season  accommodating  about 
4,000  gunners  ( one  reservation  holder 
and  three  guests  in  each).  This  is  the 
same  number  as  last  year. 

Seasons  and  bag  limits  have  not  yet 
been  set  by  the  Federal  Government 
at  GAME  NEWS  press  time,  but 
these  dates  are  usually  announced  in 
August. 

The  Commission  is  hopeful  of  open- 
ing the  Goose  Management  Area  on 
or  around  October  9. 

The  public  is  invited  to  witness  the 
drawing  of  the  winning  blind  reser- 
vations on  Monday,  October  4,  at  the 
Registration  Building  on  the  Goose 
Management  Area  between  Linesville 
and  Hartstown. 

The  following  rules  and  regulations 
will  be  used  in  applying  for  reserva- 
tions: 

1.  Applications  available  through 
any  Game  Protector;  Field  Division 
Office;  Pymatuning  Goose  Manage- 
ment Area,  R.  D.  1,  Hartstown,  Pa. 
16131;  or  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 

2.  Reservation  requests  on  official 
application  forms  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Pymatuning  Goose  Manage- 


ment Area,  R.  D.  1,  Hartstown,  Pa. 
16131.  Applications  available  after  Au- 
gust 1.  Such  requests  must  be  post- 
marked not  later  than  October  1.  Ap- 
plications which  are  postmarked  after 
the  above  date  will  be  rejected.  Appli- 
cations will  not  be  accepted  prior  to 
September  1.  Your  1965  hunting  li- 
cense number  including  the  letter  must 
be  listed  on  the  application. 

3.  Only  one  ( 1 ) official  application 
per  person  may  be  submitted.  Anyone 
submitting  more  than  one  ( 1 ) applica- 
tion for  a reservation  will  have  all  ap- 
plications rejected. 

4.  Selections  of  mailed  application 
forms  will  be  made  by  random  draw- 
ing from  all  eligible  applications  sub- 
mitted. Drawing  for  reservations  on 
Monday,  October  4. 

5.  Reservations  are  not  transferable. 
The  person  whose  name  appears  on 
the  reservation  must  present  the  reser- 
vation in  person  at  Pymatuning  Goose 
Management  Area  Headquarters.  A 
reservation  will  entitle  the  applicant 
to  bring  not  more  than  three  (3) 
guests  with  him.  (Guests  must  be 
present  and  register.) 

6.  An  individual  may  hunt  only  two 
(2)  days  per  season  as  a reservation 
holder,  or  as  a guest  of  reservation 
holder,  or  by  applying  early  each 
morning  for  unclaimed  reservations. 

7.  All  reservations  for  any  one  day 
will  be  valid  only  up  to  one-half  (M) 
hour  before  the  daily  shooting  time. 
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The  above  date  has 
been  reserved  for  you. 
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LETTERS  . . . 

Your  editorial  in  the  July  issue 
about  the  wife  of  the  Game  Protector 
was  music  to  my  ears!!  It  is  only  fit- 
ting to  thank  you  for  your  thought- 
fulness and  consideration  in  writing 
such  an  article.  With  the  exception  of 
Norm  this  is  the  first  time  anyone,  to 
my  knowledge,  has  mentioned  the 
gals  and  while  I never  looked  for 
credit,  it  is  gratifying  to  hear  a “thank- 
you”  and  I assure  you  that  with  the 
next  irritant  hunter  or  public  com- 
plaints I shall  sit  down  to  re-read  the 
article  for  a renewal  of  encourage- 
ment and  patience. 

Norm  received  quite  a few  letters 
about  the  elk  history  story.  Thanks 
again  for  the  bouquet. 

Fran  Erickson,  Wife 
District  Game  Protector 
Cameron  County 


TIPS  -FOR  HUNTERS 


Hunting  woodchuck  at  times  calls 
for  long-distance  shots.  If  you  drive 
a forked  stick  into  the  ground  it 
makes  a good  gun  rest  and  your 
arms  won’t  tire.— Owen  Penfield  Fox 


I am  a subscriber  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania GAME  NEWS  and  was  inter- 
ested in  reading  in  your  July  issue  an 
article  by  Charles  H.  Neft  entitled 
“Sportsmen  Must  Bypass  Philadel- 
phia,” having  to  do  with  the  recent 
ordinance  of  the  Philadelphia  City 
Council  requiring  the  registration  of 
firearms.  This  article  states  flatly  that 
no  firearms  may  be  brought  into  Phila- 
delphia without  registration  and  the 
payment  of  a registration  fee.  This  is 
true  as  to  firearms  acquired  on  or  after 
April  14,  1965,  the  effective  date  of 
the  ordinance,  but  at  least  for  some 
time  to  come  such  firearms  will  be  the 
exception  and  the  article  makes  no 
distinction  between  those  acquired  be- 
fore and  those  acquired  after  that 
date  and  for  this  reason  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  misleading. 

The  applicable  portion  of  the  ordi- 
nance is  paragraph  (2),  which  reads 
as  follows: 

“(2)  Prohibited  Conduct.  No 
person  shall  acquire  or  transfer 
any  firearm  in  the  City,  and  no 
person  shall  acquire  a firearm  out- 
side of  the  City,  which  is  brought 
into  the  City,  unless  application 
has  been  made  to,  and  license  ob- 
tained from,  the  Department.” 

The  ordinance  by  its  terms  took 
effect  on  April  14,  1965. 

As  you  will  see,  the  relevant  con- 
duct prohibited  by  the  ordinance  is 
the  acquisition  or  transfer  of  firearms 
in  the  City  and  the  acquisition  of  fire- 
arms outside  of  the  City  which  are 
brought  into  the  City  without  a li- 
cense. 

Consequently,  the  ordinance  quite 
clearly  does  not  apply  to  firearms  ac- 
quired prior  to  April  14,  1965.  This 
firm  gave  an  opinion  to  that  effect, 
which  was  approved  by  the  City  So- 
licitor. 

Charles  J.  Biddle 
Drinker  Biddle  & Reath 
Philadelphia 
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-NTER  SAFETY 
EDUCATION 


WATCH  THAT  muzzle,  cautions  the  instructor.  Lots  of  en- 
thusiasm prevailed  as  the  "Y"  group  of  Franklin  qualified 
on  the  firing  line. 


YMCA  Hunter  Safety 

ENNSYLVANIA  Game  Commis- 
sion trained  Hunter  Safety  In- 
structors have  guided  Franklin  YMCA, 
12-13-14-year-old  boys  in  safe  gun 
handling.  The  course  has  been  oper- 
ating for  seven  years  with  40  to  60 
boys  enrolling  yearly.  Only  a “Y 
membership  is  necessary,  and  the 
course  costs  nothing.  Off-season  firing 
is  done  on  a 50-foot  indoor  range.  Out- 
door shooting  is  also  included,  using 
the  Rainbow  Sportsmen’s  Range. 

Said  Instructor  Mike  Hoffman, 
“These  boys  sure  like  to  shoot  and  it 
requires  many  additional  instructors  to 


Pa.  Game  Commission 
Hunter  Safety  Certified 

To  Date: 

Instructors— 6,312 
Students— 76,440 


assist  in  a shooting  program,  and  pro- 
vide a safe  shooting  course.” 

Rainbow  Sportsmen  aid  in  the  field 
day  held  for  the  boys  which  takes 
place  each  year  from  October  through 
May. 

THREE  WOMEN  were  among  those  re- 
ceiving the  Hunter  Safety  instructor 
course  given  by  District  Game  Protector 
L.  E.  Bittner  at  Tower  City,  Pa.  Shown 
here  (I.  to  r.)  with  Bittner  are  Mrs.  Ruth 
Updegrove,  Mrs.  Ruth  Kopp  and  Mrs. 
Kay  Yoder.  Photo  hy  The  Pottsville  Repuhlicar il 
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NETTLE  IS  hard  to  escape  from  even  with  arms  held  high. 
Danny  learned  that  it  is  best  not  to  meddle  with  nettle. 


Danny  Meddles  With  Nettle 

By  Don  Shiner 

Photos  by  the  Author 


DANNY’S  shrill  cry  was  audible  far 
across  the  lake.  In  his  excitement 
to  reach  the  boat  dock,  he  dashed 
through  what  appeared  to  be  an  inno- 
cent looking  bed  of  weeds.  His  bare 
arms  brushed  lightly  against  the  foli- 
age. Instantly  a thousand  hot  needles 
pricked  his  tender  skin.  He  cried  out 
with  pain,  turned  and  ran  swiftly  to 
the  tenting  area. 

I Father,  at  that  moment,  was  stack- 
ing breakfast  dishes  in  the  camp  box. 
He  heard  Danny’s  cries  of  anguish. 
Picturing  any  one  of  a number  of  acci- 
dents that  could  have  befallen  his  son, 
he  dashed  toward  the  lake  shore. 

“What  happened,  Son?”  Father 
asked  excitedly  as  Danny  appeared, 
running  at  full  gait. 

“Those  leaves  . . . stung  me  . . . my 
arms  feel  on  fire!”  Danny  exclaimed 
between  sobs. 


Father  immediately  suspected  nettle 
as  the  culprit.  A hurried  glance  at  his 
arms  revealed  reddening  welts  devel- 
oping. On  closer  inspection  he  found 
numerous  tiny  silvery  colored  bristles, 
sticking  like  miniature  porcupine 
quills,  in  his  tender  arms.  He  tried  his 
best  to  pull  the  fragile  needles  from 
Danny’s  arms  as  the  lad  twisted  and 
writhed  with  pain. 

“What  weed  brushed  against  you?” 
Father  questioned. 

Danny  pointed  to  a nearby  bed  of 
similar  weeds.  Gesturing  with  a wave 
of  his  hand,  he  said,  “The  leaves  look 
like  those  growing  there.” 

The  weeds  were  waist  high,  with 
large  leaves  and  almost  translucent 
stems  covered  with  multitudes  of  tiny 
whitish  bristles.  There  was  no  mistak- 
ing this  plant.  It  was  nettle. 

Less  than  an  hour  ago  the  sunrise 
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splashed  a cheerful  glow  against  the 
tent  side  to  give  promise  of  a wonder- 
ful day  for  the  last  summer  adventure. 
School  resumed  a few  days  hence  and 
it  meant  that  Danny  once  again  would 
be  settling  down  to  another  long  year 
of  formal  book  learning.  To  make  the 
transition  more  palatable,  Father  de- 
cided on  one  last  camping  trip,  though 
necessity  dictated  that  it  be  of  short 
duration.  They  packed  gear  in  their 
station  wagon.  Last  evening  the  trip 
got  under  way  to  their  favorite  bass 
lake. 

Soon  after  they  arrived  the  campers 
pitched  tent,  inflated  air  mattresses, 
unrolled  sleeping  bags  and  piled  rocks 
for  a campfire  ring.  Darkness  de- 
scended as  they  finished  stacking  drift- 
wood beside  the  fireplace. 

Soon  the  campfire  glowed  and 
crackled  loudly.  Danny  curled  up  near 
his  father  and  sat  quietly,  mulling  over 
thoughts  of  school  in  his  mind.  With 
the  quietness  of  evening  settling  round 
about  them,  they  could  hear  the 
mournful  hooting  of  an  owl,  and  bay- 
ing of  a farm  dog  in  the  far  off  dis- 

THE  ACID  BEARING  needles  of  the 
nettle  plant  impart  a harsh  burning  sen- 
sation. A baking  soda  poultice  will  give 
relief  until  the  pain  subsides. 


tance.  Sharp  calls  of  whippoorwills 
sounded  close  by.  A chorus  of  croak- 
ing frogs  echoed  from  the  darkened 
lake  shore,  but  these  soon  quieted 
down  for  the  night.  The  thin  overcast 
of  clouds  moved  out  at  sunset,  un- 
masking the  overhead  bowl  of  myste- 
rious stars. 

Father  and  son  remained  silent, 
watching  the  flames  dance  and  throw 
weird  patterns  of  light  on  the  tent  and 
surrounding  trees.  When  the  fire  ap- 
peared to  die  down,  Father  tossed 
stubs  of  charred  wood  into  the  glow- 
ing embers.  The  added  fuel  blazed 
brightly.  In  the  flickering  light  he  saw 
Danny’s  eyes  were  growing  heavy. 

“Come,  Son,”  he  said  quietly,  “it’s 
time  to  brush  teeth  and  climb  into 
bed.  An  exciting  day  lies  ahead  to- 
morrow.” 

They  extinguished  the  campfire. 
The  two  climbed  into  the  darkened 
umbrella  tent.  A lighted  handflash 
helped  them  snuggle  into  soft  sleep- 
ing bags. 

Labor  Day  traditionally  rings  down 
the  curtain  on  summer  vacations.  It 
meant  settling  down  into  the  regular 
routine  of  work  and  school  for  Danny. 
The  upcoming  hunting  season  re- 
mained the  bright  spot  on  the  horizon. 
This  was  six  or  seven  weeks  away.  He 
mulled  over  in  his  mind  the  possibili- 
ties of  taking  Danny  along  this  year 
on  numerous  outings  for  migratory 
waterfowl.  This  would  introduce  the 
lad  to  duck  hunting.  On  this  happy 
thought,  Father  dozed  off  to  sleep. 

The  warm  sun  projecting  its  strong 
rays  against  the  tent  side  awakened 
the  older  camper.  He  stirred,  rekindled 
the  fire  and  set  to  work  preparing 
French  toast  for  breakfast.  The  first 
item  on  the  day’s  agenda  was  bass 
fishing  while  the  morning  air  remained 
cool  and  shoreline  coves  were  cloaked 
in  shade. 

The  sound  of  rattling  dishes  awak- 
ened Danny.  He  poked  his  head 
through  the  fly  of  the  tent.  Then 
dressing,  he  slapped  cold  lake  water 
into  his  face,  dried  with  a towel  and 
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sat  down  to  a plate  of  egg  toast  sub- 
merged in  sweet  maple  syrup.  He 
gulped  down  his  food,  eager  to  take 
up  his  fishing  rod.  Without  bothering 
to  help  put  the  camp  into  order, 
Danny  disappeared  along  the  familiar 
path  leading  to  the  time-weary  boat 
wharf.  He  paid  no  mind  to  the  tall 
weeds  that  sprang  up  to  waist  height 
during  the  late  summer  months.  He 
1 dashed  through  the  tall  foliage,  think- 
ing only  of  the  bass  that  lay  almost 
i within  rod  reach  of  the  shoreline.  The 
bristled  foliage  stung  his  bare  skin. 

Danny’s  cries  of  pain  brought 
Father  to  the  scene.  He  quickly  ex- 
amined the  boy’s  arms,  then  surveyed 
I the  nearby  vegetation.  It  was  clear  that 
Danny  had  waded  carelessly  through 
a bed  of  nettle.  Placing  his  arm  around 
the  lad’s  shoulder,  the  two  adventurers 
returned  to  camp.  Father  mixed  bak- 
ing soda  with  water.  He  swabbed  this 
soothing  paste  over  the  inflamed  area. 

Nettle  Says,  "Don't  Touch" 

“Nettle,”  Father  explained,  “is  one 
plant  that  says  ‘touch-me-not’  to  all 
outdoor  people.  Campers  avoid  the 
plant  as  though  it  were  the  plague. 
The  leaves  freely  impart  a multitude 
of  acid-bearing  needles  to  all  who 
touch  them.” 

The  poultice  eased  the  pain.  Even 
without  this  emergency  first  aid  treat- 
ment, the  sting  from  nettle  gradually 
subsides  within  a twenty  to  thirty- 
minute  period.  As  they  waited  for  the 
pain  to  grow  less  intense,  Father  ex- 
plained that  nettle  grows  in  great 
profusion  beside  lakes,  streams  and 
meadows  throughout  much  of  North 
America. 

The  plant’s  bad  reputation,  he  ex- 
plained, stems  from  the  abundance  of 
little  sharp  hairs  or  bristles  that  cover 
both  the  stem  and  the  leaf  veins. 
These  pierce  the  skin  of  arms,  legs 
, and  hands  at  the  slightest  provocation, 
depositing  an  acrid  juice  which  causes 
1 inflammation  and  severe  pain.  The 
! sensation  is  similar  to  a hundred  red 
hot  needles  being  jabbed  repeatedly 


A THICK  BED  of  nettle  grew  beside  the 
path.  A spot  like  this  should  be  widely 
avoided. 


into  the  skin.  Boys  dressed  in  shorts, 
sleeveless  shirts  or  bathing  suits  are 
especially  susceptible  to  nettle. 

Yet,  when  one  gets  beneath  the 
stinging  bristles,  nettle  is  found  to  be 
a very  useful  plant.  In  Europe,  for 
example,  nettle  is  boiled  for  food  for 
both  man  and  beast.  During  early 
spring  the  plant  is  valued  as  a pot 
herb.  There,  and,  until  the  turn  of  the 
century,  in  our  country,  too,  nettle 
proved  useful  medicinally.  Tea  ex- 
tracted from  the  plant  is  a blood  “pur- 
ifier,” and  cure  for  rheumatism.  To- 
day, in  many  parts  of  the  world,  nettle 
juice  continues  to  be  used  as  a rennet 
to  thicken  milk. 

“I’ve  boiled  roots  of  nettle,”  Father 
explained,  “with  alum  to  produce  a 
beautiful  yellow  dye  for  coloring  buck- 
tail  for  bass  flies.  Stalks  and  leaves, 
boiled  in  water  in  a pot  suspended 
over  a campfire,  produce  a very  nice 
green  dye  which  can  be  used  for  dye- 
ing bucktail,  cloth,  rope,  even  material 
to  patch  a damaged  tent.  I once  read 
that  nettle  leaves,  and  salt,  pounded 
into  a poultice  is  a good  treatment  for 
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FRESHLY  CAUGHT  fish  are  roasted  over  the  lake  shore  fireplace.  Danny  studies  the 
roasting  fish  trying  to  forget  the  encounter  with  the  nettle. 


the  bite  from  mad  dogs.  Personally  I 
would  not  place  much  faith  in  this 
old  remedy. 

“Nettle,”  the  senior  camper  con- 
tinued, “grows  in  sizable  beds  in  areas 
that  also  prove  attractive  to  campers. 
The  two  are  not  compatible.  Plants 
reach  a height  of  three,  sometimes 
four  feet  in  the  summer,  with  single 
leaves  connected  to  heavily  bristled 
stems.  Seeds,  carried  via  camping 
gear,  or  fur  of  wild  animals,  quickly 
take  root  when  dropped  in  new  and 
favorable  areas.” 

The  pain  disappeared  within  15 
minutes.  Both  took  up  fishing  rods  and 
set  out  for  the  boat  wharf  once  again. 
En  route,  they  paused  beside  the  bed 
of  nettle  so  that  Danny  could  study 
the  plant  from  a safe  distance  and 
recognize  the  troublemaker  in  the 
future. 

“Are  there  other  plants  besides 
poison  ivy  and  nettle  that  need  be 
avoided?”  Danny  quipped. 

“Nettle  is  hardly  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  poison  ivy  and  sumac.  The 
nettle’s  sting  is  of  a temporary  nature, 
while  that  of  ivy  lasts  upward  of  a 


week  or  more.  But  both  are  wild 
plants  that  should  be  avoided,”  Father 
remarked.  “There  are  other  wild 
plants,  too,  that  are  poisonous  when 
eaten.  Naturalists  call  these  “taste-me- 
not”  plants.  These  include  leaves  of 
foxglove,  withered  leaves  of  wild  black 
cherry,  berries  of  nightshade,  leaves 
and  stem  of  jimsonweed,  foliage  and 
roots  of  larkspur,  leaves  and  berries 
of  holly,  and  seeds,  foliage  and  roots 
of  poison  hemlock. 

“The  whole  point  is,  Danny,  we 
should  not  pull  off  and  chew  leaves  or 
twigs  from  plants  that  we  cannot 
identify.  Yet  there  are  many  succulent 
plants  that  can  be  gathered  and  safely 
eaten  in  the  field.  You  are  of  age  now 
when  you  should  learn  to  recognize 
poisonous  plants  both  to  the  touch  and 
when  eaten,”  Father  concluded. 

As  they  climbed  into  the  low  plank 
bottom  scow  and  pushed  from  shore, 
for  a few  hours  of  bass  fishing,  Father 
felt  reasonably  certain  that  one  more 
fact  was  added  to  Danny’s  growing 
warehouse  of  knowledge.  He  would 
be  mindful  never  to  meddle  with 
nettle  again. 
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Time  to  Plan  for  Winter  . . . 


Indoor  Archery 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  by  the  Author 
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THREE  LANES  accommodate  six  archers  at  the  Berwick  Archery  Club's  Indoor 
Range.  Utilization  of  the  unused  bowling  alley  solved  the  indoor  archery  problem. 


ONE  of  the  drawbacks  to  any  of  the 
skill  sports  is  the  fact  that  deep 
snow  and  winter  winds  force  a lay- 
off outdoors  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. For  archers  the  answer  is  obvious. 
Set  up  an  indoor  range. 

This  is  easy  to  say,  but  it  can  be 
much  more  difficult  to  accomplish. 
Our  local  situation  is  little  different 
from  that  across  the  rest  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. We  tried  everything  from  shoot- 
ing in  someone’s  cellar  to  setting  up  an 
indoor  range  in  a space  normally  re- 
served for  bingo  parties.  There  were 
a number  of  drawbacks  to  these 


efforts.  Nobody  likes  to  travel  too  far 
on  uncertain  roads  during  the  winter, 
and  a central  location  is  almost  a 
necessity. 

An  extra  long  cellar  in  town  took 
care  of  the  location  problem,  but  this 
always  has  its  drawbacks.  Someone 
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must  give  up  his  privacy,  run  up 
his  grocery  bill  with  free  coffee,  etc., 
and  suffer  the  indignity  of  cleaning  up 
after  a mob  coming  in  out  of  uncertain 
weather  to  track  up  the  premises. 
Going  to  a barn  or  a similar  building 
with  sufficient  space  brings  on  the 
problems  of  transportation,  heat,  and 
getting  the  local  club  members  to  co- 
operate in  running  the  range. 

A group  of  us  finally  hit  upon  what 
we  consider  to  be  an  almost  perfect 
solution.  While  such  a facility  may  not 
be  available  everywhere,  a review  of 
our  experience  might  help  to  uncover 
a similar  situation  in  your  community 
which  is  adaptable  to  indoor  archery. 

Possibly  it  was  the  fact  that  some 
bowling  alleys  today  are  incorporating 
indoor  archery  with  bowling  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  that  provided 
the  germ  of  an  idea.  In  Berwick,  a 
four-lane  Y.M.C.A.  bowling  alley  had 
been  abandoned  because  of  expense 
and  competition  from  commercial 


A YOUNG  SHOOTER  removes  a bull's- 
eye  arrow  from  his  target.  Enthusiasm  of 
the  youngsters  is  a valuable  by-product 
of  indoor  winter  shooting. 


alleys.  Here  was  a perfect  setup  for 
indoor  archery  if  it  could  be  made 
available.  Several  consultations  with 
the  board  of  directors,  who  were  most 
cooperative,  released  the  facility  to 
Berwick  Archery  Club. 

The  setup  was  ideal.  We  found  that 
there  was  plenty  of  room  to  provide 
20  yards  of  open  shooting  without 
crowding.  We  hauled  in  50  bales  of 
straw  and  tightened  them  on  the 
premises  before  erecting  a solid  wall 
from  floor  to  ceiling  across  the  end  of 
the  alley  at  which  the  pins  normally 
are  set.  There  was  sufficient  room  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  disturb  any  of 
the  mechanical  apparatus  in  the  event 
that  there  was  a desire  to  return  to 
bowling  some  day. 

As  an  added  safety  factor,  a coarse 
cloth  which  is  used  for  the  backing 
on  carpeting  was  obtained.  A double 
thickness  of  this  was  stretched  com- 
pletely across  the  four  alleys  in  an 
unbroken  backstop  which  would  pre- 
vent any  but  arrows  from  the  strong- 
est bow  from  getting  through  the 
straw  bales. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  alley,  a 
thin  strip  of  black  electrical  tape  was 
fastened  to  the  alley  as  a marker. 

Bow  racks,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying photos,  were  built  to  place 
on  the  ball  returns  so  that  there  was 
no  need  to  drive  nails  or  alter  the 
mechanism.  Other  bow  racks  were 
fastened  to  the  walls  and  supporting 
posts. 


Room  for  Spectators 

To  the  rear  of  the  shooting  line,  as 
in  all  bowling  alleys,  were  convenient 
benches  on  which  archers  waiting 
their  turn  to  shoot,  as  well  as  spec- 
tators, could  sit  during  the  shoots. 

A number  of  fluorescent  lights  were 
removed  between  the  shooting  line 
and  the  targets  since  they  were  not 
needed,  and  this  would  eliminate  any 
chance  of  them  being  struck  with  an 
arrow.  Saving  electricity  was,  of 
course,  a consideration.  The  desire 
was  to  hold  costs  to  an  absolute  mini- 
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mum.  Target  butts  were  placed  ahead 
of  the  backdrop  at  exactly  20  yards 
from  the  shooting  line.  As  many  as 
four  targets  could  be  attached  to  each 
of  the  butts  so  that  two  groups  of  eight 
shooters  each  could  be  accommodated 
by  alternate  shooting.  This  made  the 
setup  perfect  for  shooting  the  Chicago 
round. 

After  experimenting  for  a time  with 
the  available  light,  spotlights  were 
added  to  further  illuminate  the  tar- 
gets. A modest  financial  arrangement 
was  established,  taking  into  consider- 
ation both  the  fact  that  it  was  an  ex- 
periment which  could  have  disastrous 
financial  results  to  the  archery  club, 
and  that  an  unused  facility  would 
now  produce  further  activity  for  the 
Y.M.C.A.  Complete  control  of  the 
facility  was  turned  over  to  the  club  in- 
cluding a modest  concession  confined 
to  one  soft  drink  machine.  Although 
everything  looked  favorable,  it  was 
with  some  misgivings  that  the  open- 
ing night  was  planned  for  January  16. 
Invitations  were  sent  to  surrounding 
clubs.  And,  a handicap  shoot  was 
announced  for  the  opener  to  encour- 
age further  participation  once  the 
handicaps  were  established. 

Results  far  exceeded  expectations. 

Not  only  did  the  official  opening 
produce  a full  complement  of  arch- 
ers, shooting  continued  to  increase 
throughout  the  season  until  the  range 
was  officially  closed  on  March  31. 
Participants  contributed  30  cents  an 
hour  for  the  use  of  the  range.  Club 
members  volunteered  their  services  so 
that  there  would  be  someone  avail- 
able each  evening  and  throughout  Sat- 
urday afternoons.  No  Sunday  shooting 
was  permitted. 

Despite  the  fears  of  all  concerned, 
things  went  smoothly.  Conservatively, 
a total  of  400  man-hours  were  given 
by  club  members  to  maintain  the 
facility  throughout  the  three  months 
of  operation.  The  modest  financial 
contribution  by  each  participant  cov- 
ered the  electricity  and  rent  paid  to 
the  Y.M.C.A.  In  addition,  it  provided 


BOW  RACK  is  improvised  from  bowling 
ball  return.  Benches  are  available  for 
shooters  waiting  their  turn  and  for  spec- 
tators. 

a fund  which  made  possible  what  may 
prove  to  be  the  biggest  benefit  of  all. 

Youngsters  Helped 

When  the  final  accounting  was 
made,  it  was  found  that  there  was 
sufficient  money  left  over  to  equip 
eight  Y.M.C.A.  boys.  This  is  providing 
the  nucleus  of  a completely  new  pro- 
gram for  the  “Y.”  In  fact,  the  regular 
“Y”  youth  program  was  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  archery  setup  any 
time  during  the  summer  months  and 
specifically  at  day  camps.  During  the 
regular  shooting  season,  club  mem- 
bers such  as  Leon  Crouse,  Bob  Cris- 
pell,  secretary  Bill  Sutliff,  and  Lars 
Edburgh,  two  times  all-events  state 
champion,  gave  extra  time  to  instruct 
a class  of  over  20  youngsters. 

The  kids  really  took  to  the  bows  in 
a big  way.  Although  it  was  necessary 
to  start  with  some  nondescript  equip- 
ment brought  by  the  club  members, 
the  boys  now  have  matched  equip- 
ment so  that  they  can  handle  a formal 
program  of  shooting. 

Interest  generated  among  these 
youngsters  assures  that  Berwick  Arch- 
ery Club  will  have  a reservoir  of  fu- 
ture members  to  draw  upon. 
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Safety  was  and  is  emphasized 
throughout  the  shooting  periods.  Al- 
though there  have  been  no  incidents 
of  any  kind,  strict  safety  measures  are 
employed.  Enforced  would  be  the  in- 
correct word  to  use  since  everyone, 
including  visitors  has  been  so  co- 
operative that  there  has  been  abso- 
lutely no  problem.  Further,  conduct 
of  all  participants  has  been  exemplary. 

Consequently,  the  farsightedness 
and  cooperation  of  such  men  as  Presi- 
dent F.  Stuart  Straub,  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
board  of  directors,  and  archery  club 
officers  and  members,  have  brought  to 
the  community  of  Berwick  a sport 
which  had  primarily  hung  around  the 
fringes.  Archery  in  general  has  been 
given  a tremendous  boost  through  this 
new  activity,  and  it  is  planned  to  con- 
tinue it  throughout  the  coming  winter 
months. 

Although  you  may  not  be  so  fortu- 
nate to  find  a permanent  installation 
such  as  that  enjoyed  by  Berwick 
Archery  Club,  success  which  has  at- 
tended this  effort  should  be  encour- 
agement to  all  clubs  to  look  around 
for  something  similar.  Just  the  sight 
of  archers  carrying  their  equipment 
around  town  is  enough  to  stimulate 
interest  and  activity  in  the  use  of  the 
bow  and  arrow. 

Problems  Can  Occur 

The  foregoing  is  no  attempt  to  over- 
simplify the  problems  and  the  effort 
attendant  to  establishing  an  indoor 
shooting  range.  Rather,  it  has  been 
presented  to  show  what  can  and  has 
happened.  Consequently,  it  is  well  to 
take  a look  at  some  of  the  inner  work- 
ings of  such  a program  to  provide 
both  encouragement  to  all  clubs  as 
well  as  to  caution  against  the  pitfalls 
along  the  way. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  is  the 
expense.  This  is  always  an  important 
item  in  any  archery  club.  Even  the 
loss  of  $100  can  be  extremely  painful 
to  the  average  organization. 

We  estimated  originally  that  it 
would  cost  us  about  $200  to  set  up 


our  facility.  We  got  by  for  something 
less  than  this  when  we  found,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  that  there  was 
outside  help  available.  Our  final  setup 
expense  broke  down  roughly  like  this: 
straw,  $50;  spotlights,  $26;  liability 
insurance,  $96;  total,  $172. 

There  was  additional  layout  of 
money  initially  such  as  the  purchase 
of  targets  and  soft  drinks.  However, 
these  were  all  recoverable  expenses  in 
the  normal  operation  of  the  range. 

And,  some  of  the  initial  expenses 
will  carry  the  range  for  some  time  to 
come.  For  example,  it  was  originally 
thought  that  targets  would  be  affixed 
to  the  row  of  bales  which  completely 
closes  one  end  of  the  range  except  for 
a passageway  through.  As  the  thing 
developed,  we  realized  it  would  be 
much  more  practical  to  set  up  sepa- 
rate straw  butts  for  the  targets  ahead 
of  the  backstop.  Originally,  we  adver- 
tised for  old  rugs  to  use  as  a backdrop 
between  the  backstop  and  the  target 
butts.  After  locating  several  rugs,  one 
of  the  members  contributed  the  rug 
backing  in  sufficient  amount  to  pro- 
vide a double  thickness  completely 
across  the  end  of  the  range.  Some  of 
the  rugs  were  also  added,  but  one  fine 
rug  was  reserved  for  the  clubhouse 
as  a plus  value. 

As  the  straw  butts  are  shot  out 
under  the  heavy  pounding  of  thou- 
sands of  arrows,  new  bales  are  taken 
from  the  backstop.  The  shot  out  bales 
are  returned  to  the  backstop  where 
they  are  upended  so  that  they  can  still 
do  a good  job  of  stopping  arrows  even 
though  they  are  no  longer  usable  on 
the  target  butts.  We  found  that  bales 
will  hold  up  for  about  four  weeks  of 
shooting  depending  upon  the  traffic. 

The  spotlights,  which  provide  addi- 
tional illumination  on  the  targets,  may 
be  used  indefinitely.  The  insurance 
policy  is  good  for  one  full  year,  and 
it  also  covers  other  club  activities  on 
the  outdoor  range  and  at  the  club- 
house. 

Help  of  the  various  members  who 
contributed  free  labor  in  setting  up 
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EASILY  ADAPTED  for  indoor  shooting  the  bowling  alley  required  only  minor 
alterations.  An  active  interest  in  archery  can  be  assured  by  this  kind  of  program. 


the  range  saved  considerable  money 
which  would  normally  be  expended. 
Although  almost  everybody  pitched  in 
to  set  up  the  range,  outstanding  effort 
was  expended  by  members  such  as 
Leon  Crouse,  who  did  most  of  the 
mechanical  work,  and  Stan  Williams, 
who  provided  and  installed  bow  racks. 

Certainly  a lot  of  the  credit  for  the 
success  of  the  range  goes  to  other 
clubs  from  surrounding  communities 
who  provided  much  of  the  support 
and  activity  after  the  range  was  estab- 
lished. This  emphasizes  an  important 
point.  Few  archery  clubs  in  them- 
selves are  large  enough  to  econom- 
ically maintain  such  a facility,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  have  plenty  of  activity. 
To  encourage  it,  Friday  nights  at 
Berwick  were  reserved  for  team  shoot- 
ing in  a winter  indoor  tournament. 

Help  from  local  club  members  is  an 


absolute  must.  To  encourage  volun- 
teers, those  who  gave  time  to  conduct 
the  range  activities  were  themselves 
permitted  free  use  during  their  eve- 
nings “on.”  However,  many  times 
those  in  charge  of  the  range  were  un- 
able to  shoot  as  the  targets  were  all 
taken. 

What  the  future  holds  for  this  ven- 
ture is  anybody’s  guess  at  this  mo- 
ment. Nevertheless,  the  experience  of 
last  winter  has  demonstrated  that  a 
well  thought  out  program,  a proper 
location,  and  cooperation  of  club  mem- 
bers, can  create  and  maintain  a facility 
that  will  keep  archery  going  the  year 
around. 

The  location  could  be  a bowling 
alley,  as  we  used,  an  abandoned  super- 
market or  garage.  The  important  thing 
is  keeping  up  the  interest.  A good  in- 
door range  will  assure  this. 


Hunting  Safer  Than  Church  Socials 

A five-year  study  by  Travelers  Insurance  Company  of  claims  paid 
for  recreational  accidents  indicates  that  persons  taking  part  in  church 
socials  filed  more  claims  than  did  hunters  and  shooters. 
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GROUSE  PLUMAGE  with  its  natural  symphony  of  browns  and  russets  is  displayed 
in  this  striking  hat.  A truly  unique  piece  of  headwear. 


Making  a Grouse  Hat 

By  Jim  Hayes 

Photos  by  the  Author 


WOMEN’S  hats  made  of  pheasant 
feathers  are  commonplace,  but 
have  you  ever  seen  one  made  of 
grouse  feathers?  Don’t  look  in  the  mil- 
linery shops,  because  they’re  not  for 
sale. 

The  only  way  m’lady  can  acquire 
a grouse  feather  hat  is  for  her  husband 
to  shoot  the  grouse  and  have  the  pelts 
made  into  an  original  creation. 

Depending  on  the  size  of  hat  de- 
sired, it  requires  four  to  six  grouse 
pelts  to  yield  enough  feathers  for  the 
two  layers.  The  feathers  are  glued  in 
place  one  at  a time  on  the  hat  form, 
a tedious  but  highly  creative  under- 
taking. 
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Unless  the  hunter  or  his  lady  is 
skilled  at  hat  making,  the  best  idea  is 
to  turn  the  pelts  over  to  a millinery 
shop  which  specializes  in  making  hats. 
The  pictures  show  how  the  grouse  hat 
is  made. 


THE  HAT,  of  course,  must  begin  with  a 
grouse.  The  bird  should  be  carefully 
skinned  to  avoid  damaging  the  plumage. 


I STUFF  PELT  with  paper.  Close  the  open 
end  and  deposit  in  the  deep  freeze  for 
three  weeks.  Freezing  action  will  cure 
any  remaining  flesh. 


THE  BASIC  HAT  form  is  selected  and 
the  feathers  are  glued  in  place  one  at  a 
time.  This  is  a painstaking  job  and  re- 
quires a feeling  for  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  feathers. 


PATTERNS  ARE  developed  in  the  first 
layer  of  feathers.  Continuous  bands  of 
corresponding  layers  complete  the  hat. 
A most  unusual  piece  of  millinery! 
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I'm  for  the  Gals 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  the  Author 


A LONG  shot  paid  off! 


Ladies  Like  Shooting,  Too  . . . ! 

4iT  OOK  out,  he’s  coming  your  way,” 
-L'  greeted  my  ears  just  as  a brown 
blur  tore  through  an  open  gap  thirty 
yards  in  front  of  me.  The  12-gauge 
double  hit  my  shoulder  in  an  instant, 
and  belched  out  two  loads  of  shot  that 
did  nothing  more  than  speed  up  a 
cottontail  that  was  already  in  high 
gear.  Before  the  impact  of  missing  a 
wide  open  shot  hit  me,  another  shot 
rang  out,  the  bunny  did  a double  cart- 
wheel and  piled  up  against  a maple 
sapling.  With  my  face  turning  several 
colors,  and  my  mind  filling  with  mixed 


emotions,  I could  only  stand  and 
watch  the  slim  figure  of  a young 
woman  hurry  through  the  under- 
growth and  pick  up  her  second  rabbit 
of  the  morning.  Flipping  her  20-gauge 
single  barrel  open  with  a deft  motion, 
she  looked  at  me,  and,  as  an  impish 
smile  prettied  her  face,  she  quietly 
asked,  “Did  you  miss  him,  Don?’’  For 
the  next  two  seconds  I wished  there 
was  a bounty  on  girl  cousins,  but,  try- 
ing to  be  noble,  I cleaned  the  kill 
which  she  in  turn  gave  to  her  husband 
to  carry. 

Even  after  an  incident  such  as  this 
one,  I still  am  a strong  advocator  of 
our  ladies’  becoming  hunters.  I believe 
it’s  time  that  we  fellows  recognize  the 
opposite  sex  as  having  the  potential 
that  it  takes  to  become  a good  hunter. 
Some  of  my  feelings  may  stem  from 
the  fact  that  my  wife,  Helen,  enjoys 
woodchuck  hunting  and  shooting  from 
the  benchrest.  Down  through  the 
years,  she  has  become  quite  proficient 
with  a variety  of  high-powered  var- 
mint rifles,  and,  from  the  benchrest, 
she  is  capable  of  shooting  extremely 
small  groups.  Having  a wife  who  par- 
ticipates in  hunting  or  bench  shooting 
does  not  make  me  an  exception,  or  at 
least  it  shouldn’t.  I know  there  are 
hundreds  of  women  hunters  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  there  are  thousands 
more  who,  with  a little  encouragement 
and  understanding  from  their  mates, 
would  get  a real  thrill  out  of  shooting 
or  hunting.  Perhaps  it’s  an  inborn 
pride  that  prevents  the  male  from 
wanting  to  hunt  with  the  fair  sex,  or  it 
could  be  that  many  of  us  cannot  asso- 
ciate the  manly  sport  of  the  hunt  with 
anything  so  dainty  as  a female.  Other.4 
fear  that  the  woods  may  someday  be 
filled  with  silly,  chattering,  unthinking 
women  who  will  make  the  sport  a4 
dangerous  as  shaving  with  a straight 
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edge  razor  while  riding  full  gallop  on 
horseback.  These  thoughts  might  have 
some  basis,  but  it  is  also  a known 
fact  that  we  have  some  unthinking 
and  unconcerned  male  hunters  al- 
ready in  the  woods. 

Consideration  for  the  rights  and 
safety  of  others  does  not  depend  upon 
sex  but  upon  individuals  and  their 
knowledge  of  what  they  are  doing. 
Any  hunter  entering  the  woods  can 
be  considered  a hazard.  If  the  new 
hunter  has  been  fully  acquainted  with 
the  firearm  he  or  she  is  using,  and  has 
been  taught  how  to  use  it  properly, 
the  hazard  will  definitely  be  lessened. 
Teaching  your  wife  or  daughter  the 
basic  fundamentals  of  gun  nomen- 
clature and  handling  will  be  beneficial 
in  a variety  of  ways,  and  will  certainly 
strengthen  the  fiber  of  our  state’s 
grand  sport.  In  fact,  as  gun  owners, 
we  should  feel  obligated  to  instruct 
our  families  in  the  proper  and  safe 
methods  of  gun  handling. 

Equal  Opportunity 

Just  because  many  women  do  not 
hunt,  doesn’t  prove  they  cannot,  nor 
does  it  prove  they  would  not  enjoy 
some  form  of  it.  I sincerely  believe 
that  the  woman  who  has  been  fully 
instructed  in  the  use  of  the  firearm  she 
is  using  has  the  potential  of  entering 
the  ranks  of  fine  hunters.  Simply  to 
bar  an  individual  from  the  enjoyment 
of  hunting  and  shooting  because  of 
sex  is,  in  my  opinion,  grossly  unfair 
and  very  immature.  As  true  sportsmen, 
we  should  rise  above  this  type  of 
thinking  and  see  to  it  that  the  women 
of  Pennsylvania  have  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  wonderful 
sport  of  shooting  and  hunting.  Per- 
haps the  girls  will  never  become  as 
zealous  as  the  male  hunters,  but,  in 
many  instances,  they  will  look  for- 
ward to  opening  day  as  much  as  we 
do. 

If  the  wife  or  daughter  does  show  a 
desire  to  become  a hunter,  there  are 
a few  essential  things  to  remember. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  the  opposite  sex 
has  a different  philosophy  in  life  than 


most  men,  their  approach  to  the  field 
of  hunting  is  also  entirely  different. 
Even  though  you  and  I dig  up  the 
oldest  clothes  we  have,  you’ll  have  to 
remember  that  your  female  compan- 
ion likes  new  things  occasionally  and 
also  some  time  to  prepare.  You  just 
don’t  wear  a plaid  blouse  with  striped 
slacks  on  a woodchuck  hunt,  so  there 
is  nothing  to  do  but  wait  until  the 
proper  and  suitable  apparel  has  been 
found.  To  the  male,  these  are  irritat- 
ing and  unnecessary  considerations, 
but  the  female  is  always  conscious  of 
her  appearance  whether  it  be  at  the 
local  Grange  meeting  or  on  a simple 
rabbit  hunt. 

GIRLS  TAKE  quickly  to  safe  gun  prac- 
tices. First  lessons  learned  well  will  carry 
over  into  the  field. 

- V i . ... 

J*  * ,'"T  V-/ 
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START  WITH  a large  target  such  as  a 
gallon  can  placed  in  front  of  a safe  back- 
stop area.  The  larger  target  gives  the 
beginner  a better  chance  to  hit  it. 

She  has  pride,  too.  It  doesn’t  take 
long  for  her  to  realize  that  making 
some  simple  mistake,  or  missing  an 
easy  squirrel  shot  can  be  very  em- 
barrassing. She  is  constantly  trying  to 
duplicate  her  male  companion’s  per- 
formance, and  her  moment  of  happi- 
ness comes  when  she  thinks  she  has 
pleased  him.  A warm  word  of  praise 
can  brighten  the  prettiest  face.  When 
she  gets  her  game,  she  feels  the  same 
exultation  that  courses  through  our 
manly  veins.  Cousin  Kate  with  her 
darn  single-shot  .30-30  was  the  only 
one  in  a party  of  four  to  drop  a buck. 
While  three  so-called  experts  sat 
glumly  around  the  pot-bellied  stove, 
Kate  hummed  a merry  tune  to  the 
sizzle  of  her  buck’s  liver. 

Something  else  to  remember  is  when 
you  take  her  to  the  woods,  don’t  plan 
on  doing  a cross-country  hike.  She 
won’t  be  interested  in  following  some 
fire  trail  for  several  miles,  wading 
across  Little  Piney  Creek,  and  tramp- 
ing up  Gobbler’s  Gulch  for  another 
mile  or  so  just  to  start  hunting.  Wear- 


ing her  down  to  a frazzle  won’t  prove 
to  her  that  hunting  is  fun,  and  spend- 
ing all  day  climbing  some  mountain- 
side in  Potter  County  will  only  cause 
her  to  envision  home  as  the  place  for 
her.  You’ll  find  out  that  she  is  not  in- 
terested in  boasting  at  the  local  filling 
station  that  she  was  four  miles  back 
in  the  mountains  at  four  o’clock  and 
still  ate  supper  in  camp  at  five-thirty 
while  hunting  the  entire  way  back!! 
It’s  true  she’ll  pull  some  real  boners 
and  do  some  foolish  things,  but  think 
how  most  of  us  would  look  in  the  eyes 
of  a professional  lion  hunter  on  our 
first  African  safari! 

Don't  Scare  Her 

Teaching  the  female  to  shoot  pre- 
sents no  particular  problem.  The  noisy, 
cracking  rifle  may  appeal  to  the  young 
male  shooter,  but  in  most  cases,  girls 
find  it  somewhat  distasteful  and  may 
have  to  be  shown  several  times  that 
there  is  no  basis  for  fear.  For  pity 
sake,  don’t  hand  the  little  woman  your 
10-gauge  double  and  ask  her  to  shoot 
it.  If  you  do,  when  she  gets  back  on 
her  feet,  your  life  may  be  in  jeopardy, 
and  you  can  rest  assured  she  will 
never  have  much  interest  in  any  fire- 
arm again.  Don’t  try  to  kid  her  that 
guns  don’t  kick  or  that  you  can  just 
throw  them  to  the  shoulder  and  pull 
the  trigger.  The  first  shot  out  of  any 
shotgun  or  high-powered  rifle  will  kill 
that  argument  quicker  than  a toad  can 
pick  a bug  off  a brick  wall.  Begin  her 
instructions  with  target  shooting  using 
a single-shot  .22  rifle.  Shoot  it  several 
times  so  she  can  see  that  it  does  not 
kick  or  roar.  After  she  has  fired  it  a 
few  times  into  a bank  of  earth,  set  up 
a large  target  at  a close  range  that 
will  be  easy  to  hit.  At  this  time  ex-] 
plain  to  her  the  sighting  system  that  is 
on  the  rifle  and  show  her  how  to 
squeeze  the  trigger  and  not  yank  on 
it.  Don’t  confuse  her  with  too  many 
instructions,  and  don’t  expect  her  to 
take  a perfect  shooting  stance  from 
the  start.  Hitting  something  like  a big; 
balloon  or  large  can  that  will  burst  on 
ring  out  when  struck  will  give  her  a 
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feeling  of  progress  and  accomplish- 
ment. Don’t  set  up  a bottle  cap  at 
fifty  steps  and  ask  her  to  hit  it,  since 

!it  is  unlikely  that  you  could  put  a 
hole  through  it  yourself.  It  won’t  be 
long  until  she  forgets  the  noise  and 
fear  she  may  have  had  of  the  gun  and 
will  start  concentrating  on  sighting. 
It’s  very  possible  that  after  four  or  five 
boxes  of  shells,  you  can  put  the  bottle 
cap  at  whatever  distance  you  choose, 

I and  she  may  make  you  hustle  to  keep 
ahead  of  her. 

As  she  progresses  in  her  ability  to 
hit  the  target,  she  will  become  more 
familiar  with  the  working  parts  of  the 

I rifle.  It  will  only  be  a matter  of  time 
until  she  grows  out  of  the  simple  .22 
rifle  and  expresses  a desire  to  move 
on  to  larger  calibers. 

During  all  the  shooting  and  explain- 
ing of  gun  parts  and  sight  pictures, 
the  element  of  safety  must  receive  the 
most  attention.  Impress  upon  any  be- 
ginner’s mind  that  every  rifle  or  shot- 

A . 22-CALIBER  rifle  is  the  ideal  be- 
ginner's gun.  The  mild  report  and  in- 

I significant  recoil  give  the  novice  confi- 
dence. A hard  kicking  rifle  or  shotgun 
will  surely  discourage  the  ladies. 


gun  should  be  considered  loaded,  and 
that  handling  them  or  pointing  them 
around  in  a careless  manner  is  a 
dangerous  thing  to  do. 

I suppose  to  many  people  who  firmly 
believe  our  ladies  should  remain  in 
the  kitchen  and  leave  the  hunting 
and  gun  handling  to  the  men,  my  plea 
will  fall  on  deaf  ears.  Nevertheless, 
I’m  convinced  there  is  a place  in  the 
shooting  game  for  the  women.  I also 
believe  they  have  the  potential  and 
ability  to  become  sane,  sound  and  safe 
hunters.  Perhaps  I am  a voice  crying 
in  the  wilderness,  but,  today,  when 
our  very  right  to  possess  firearms  is 
being  challenged,  adding  the  female 
to  the  ranks  of  those  who  oppose  such 
a challenge  could  be  a mighty  wise 
move.  . . . 

Exposure  to  the  fun  of  hunting  and 
target  shooting  would  make  women 
more  understanding  of  these  tradi- 
tional sports.  The  male  hunter  will  be 
happier  for  it! 

WITH  PATIENCE  and  understanding 
most  interested  women  will  become  fine 
shots  and  pleasant  hunting  companions. 
Men  have  no  monopoly  on  the  shooting 
sports. 
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Belligerent  Bruins 


By  L.  A.  Kuznar 

District  Game  Protector,  Clearfield  County 


SPRING  and  autumn  have  very 
little  in  common.  One  heralds  the 
rebirth  of  the  forest;  the  other  an- 
nounces the  forbearance  of  desola- 
tion soon  to  come.  One  is  the  begin- 
ning of  fishing  season;  the  other,  the 
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time  for  hunting.  Yes,  they  have  very 
little  in  common,  except  for  one  thing 
During  the  spring  and  fall  we  Game 
Protectors  receive  most  of  our  com- 
plaints resulting  from  bear  damages 
Bears  are  not  the  fierce  beasts  so  many 
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campfire  tales  would  denote,  except  of 
course,  when  wounded  or  protecting 
their  young.  Even  then  most  bears 
would  rather  “switch  than  fight.” 
Switch  to  another  locale,  that  is.  No, 
a bear  that  has  harassed  someone’s 
bees  or  livestock  is  usually  just  after 
an  easy  meal.  A quick  handout  so  to 
speak. 

Damage  Complaints 

Complaints  sometimes  result  from 
damages  to  field  crops,  such  as  com. 
However,  the  majority  of  complaints 
come  from  people  who  own  beehives 
or  livestock.  Incidentally,  the  Game 
Commission  is  required  to  pay  the 
costs  of  damages  only  for  livestock, 
poultry  or  beehives  (the  hives  must 
be  within  300  yards  of  the  owner’s 
residence ) . Damages  are  compensated 
also  only  if  the  land  is  open  to  public 
hunting.  All  claims  must  be  reported 
to  the  Game  Protector  within  48  hours 
and  the  claim  submitted  within  10 
days.  Two  Commission  employes,  usu- 
ally District  Game  Protectors,  must 
investigate  the  damage  before  a claim 
can  be  submitted.  One  of  the  main 
reasons  for  these  precautions  is  so 
that  the  Game  Commission  doesn’t 
pay  for  damages  inflicted  by  stray 
dogs  or  animals  other  than  bears. 

This  spring,  however,  I wasn’t  ex- 
pecting many  complaints  because  of 
the  productive  fall  of  last  year.  After 
the  excellent  mast  crop  we  had  in  the 
fall  followed  by  a mild  winter,  I 
thought  our  woodland  friends  would 
have  no  difficulty  finding  ample  food 
this  spring.  Well,  not  all  appetites  run 
the  same.  I don’t  think  any  forest 
creature  can  quite  match  the  voracious 
appetite  of  ol’  bruin.  When  he  comes 
out  of  hibernation,  his  main  thought  is 
food— food— food.  And  when  there  are 
no  deer  carcasses  left  from  a winter 
starvation  to  savor,  bears  can  get 
pretty  hungry  just  rooting  around  for 
some  little  tidbit. 

One  such  bear  was  wandering 
around  in  quest  of  a meal  when  he 
discovered  the  farm  of  Thomas  Rowles 
and  his  mother  in  Woodward  Town- 
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ship  near  Sanboum,  Clearfield  County. 
Now  here  was  something  worthy  of 
a regal  bear!  One  glance  at  the  suc- 
culent hogs,  chickens,  cattle  and  half- 
filled  corncrib  told  him  that  this  must 
be  the  place!  He  promptly  began 
his  repast  by  ripping  off  the  side  of 
the  shed  that  housed  the  pigs  and 
carrying  two  of  them  away. 

It  was  not  very  long  before  this  act 
was  brought  to  my  attention.  Soon 
after  I arrived  on  the  scene,  we  found 
one  pig  partially  eaten  and  half  buried 
a couple  of  hundred  yards  from  the 
pig  pen.  Mr.  Rowles  promptly  re- 
buried the  hog  under  a small  pool  of 
water  in  the  hopes  that  if  the  bear  did 
return  he  wouldn’t  be  able  to  find  the 
pig  and  would  then  leave.  The  other 
pig  had  evidently  been  carried  much 
farther  away  because  we  never  found 
it.  Not  bad  for  ok  bruin  considering 
each  pig  weighed  over  150  pounds. 

Trap  Called  For 

I reassured  Mr.  Rowles  that  I would 
call  for  a live  trap  from  my  Division 
office  and  rid  him  of  this  nuisance.  I 
wasn’t  able  to  get  the  trap  for  two 
days,  however,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  bear  returned  both  nights  for  more. 
After  the  bear  dug  up  and  consumed 
the  remains  of  the  pig  it  had  left  be- 
hind, he  tore  the  side  out  of  a chicken 
coop  and  ate  a total  of  eight  chickens; 
then  for  dessert  he  broke  open  the  door 
on  the  corncrib  and  devoured  a con- 
siderable amount  of  corn.  The  second 
night  he  was  sent  in  a rapid,  if  some- 
what undignified  retreat  by  two  shots 
in  the  air  from  Mr.  Rowles’  rifle! 

When  the  drain  pipe  type  trap  ar- 
rived, I procured  the  help  of  Deputy 
Frank  Seman  and  together  we  deliv- 
ered it  to  the  Rowles  farm,  baited  it 
with  pork  rinds  and  set  it.  That  night 
mister  bruin  returned,  but  before  go- 
ing to  the  trap  he  paid  a visit  to  the 
chicken  coop  again.  Once  the  door 
was  removed,  he  had  no  trouble  kill- 
ing nine  more  chickens.  Upon  feasting 
on  the  chickens,  he  left  via  the  win- 
dow and  proceeded  to  the  trap.  Imag- 
ine his  surprise  when  the  heavy  iron 
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door  clanged  shut  behind  him! 

The  next  morning  we  were  soon  on 
our  way  to  transport  the  troublesome 
bear  to  a new  environment.  State 
Game  Lands  No.  100  in  Centre  County 
above  the  town  of  Moshannon  seemed 
a suitable  place.  Here  he  would  have 
ample  room  to  roam  about  in  and  not 
get  in  any  trouble.  Ol’  bruin  wasted 
no  time  leaving  the  trap  and  heading 
for  those  way  out  spaces!  When  last 
seen,  his  heels  were  trying  valiantly 
to  pass  his  nose.  Although  we  didn’t 
weigh  him,  his  great  size  indicated  he 
easily  went  into  the  300  to  400-pound 
class. 

I would  like  to  add  that  it  is  always 
best  to  try  to  trap  a mischievous  bear 
rather  than  shoot  him.  Besides  de- 
stroying a valuable  sport  animal,  there 


is  always  the  chance  of  only  wound- 
ing the  bear,  especially  when  shooting 
at  night.  Even  though  the  bear  is  pri- 
marily a shy  animal,  there’s  no  telling 
what  could  happen  if  he  were  pain- 
fully wounded. 

We  Game  Protectors  are  called 
upon  to  perform  many  tasks.  Trap- 
ping bears  is  not  among  the  unusual, 
particularly  in  the  northern  tier  coun- 
ties. I do  hope  though,  that  I will 
never  be  called  upon  to  dispose  of  an 
enraged  bear  that  has  been  wounded 
through  the  thoughtless  actions  of  an 
angered  livestock  owner.  If  ever  you 
have  a problem  concerning  any  type 
of  wild  animals,  call  your  local  Game 
Protector  and  let  him  handle  it.  After 
all,  that  is  one  of  the  things  for  which 
we  get  paid. 


AFTER  A QUICK  look  at  the  trap  the  bear  took  off  for  parts  unknown. 
His  great  size  indicated  that  he  would  easily  weigh  between  300 
and  400  pounds. 
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FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION— Lester  E.  Sheaffer,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin. 
Phone:  432-5610 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier. 

Phone:  238-9523  or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Raymond  H.  Morningstar,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  216,  Avis. 
Phone:  Avis  753-3404 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— William  A.  Hodge,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Huntingdon. 
Phone:  643-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION-Norbert  J.  Molski,  Supervisor,  Box  218,  Dallas. 

Phone:  675-1122  or  675-1123 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION— Temple  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading. 

Phone:  926-6071 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM— Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville.  Phone: 
287-2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM— Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs. 
Phone:  5482 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM— Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville. 
Phone:  Loyalsock  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM— Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route, 
Williamsport.  Phone:  Loyalsock  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM— Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant.  Phone: 
New  Bethlehem— BRoadway  5-7640 

STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL' FARM-Henry  R.  Pratt,  Game  Propagator,  R.  D.  4,  Mead- 
ville.  Phone:  Conneaut  Lake  3755 


HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard.  Phone:  Bellefonte— ELgin  5-6171 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION— Donald  E.  Miller,  Superintendent,  R.  D. 
1,  Brockway.  Phone:  265-6978 


Pennsylvania  Official  1965  Open  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  in  Harrisburg  on  June  5,  1965,  established  the 
following  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  resident  game  and  furbearers  for  the  1965-1966  hunt- 
ing license  year  which  begins  September  1. 

Open  season  includes  the  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.  The 
opening  hour  for  small  game,  migratory  game  birds  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals  on 
October  30  will  be  8:00  a.m.,  EST.  On  other  opening  days,  and  otherwise  during  the  sea- 
son for  upland  and  big  game,  the  shooting  hours  daily  are  from  7:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m., 
EST,  excepting  from  June  1 to  September  30,  inch,  6:00  a.m.  to  7:30  p.m.,  EST,  and  the 
hours  for  the  October  archers’  deer  season,  which  are  6:00  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.,  EST.  (Federal 
Regulations  for  seasons,  bag  limits  and  shooting  hours  on  migratory  game  birds  will  be 

announced  later. ) _ 

Daily 

SMALL  GAME  Limit 

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (combined)  6 


Ruffed  Grouse  (not  more  than  10  in  combined  seasons)  2 

Wild  Turkey— Counties,  and  parts  of,  listed  below0  1 

—Counties,  and  parts  of,  not  listed  below 
Rabbits,  Cottontail  (not  more  than  20  in  combined  4 

seasons ) _ 

Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only  2 

Bobwhite  Quail  4 

Hares  ( Snowshoe  Rabbits)  or  Varying  Hare  2 

Raccoons  (hunting  or  trapping)  Unlimited 

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  Unlimited 

Grackles  Unlimited 

Squirrels,  Red  (Closed  Oct.  1 to  15,  incl.)  Unlimited 


Season 

DATES  OF 

OPEN  SEASONS 

Limit 

First  Day 

Last  Day 

30 

Oct.  16  .. 

....  Nov. 

27  AND 

...  . Dec.  27  .. 

- Jan. 

1 

10 

Oct.  16  .. 

.....  Nov. 

27  AND 

......  Dec.  27  .. 

. Jan. 

1 

1 

......  Oct.  30  .. 

Nov. 

20 

....  Oct.  30  .. 

....  Nov. 

13 

20 

Oct.  30  .. 

....  Nov. 

27  AND 

Dec.  27  .. 

....  Jan. 

1 

8 

Oct.  30  .. 

....  Nov. 

27 

20 

...  Oct.  30  .. 

.... . Nov. 

27 

6 

Dec.  27  .. 

. Jan. 

1 

BIG  GAME 

Bear,  over  one  year  old,  by  individual  1 

Bears,  over  one  year  old,  by  hunting  party  of  3 or  more  2 

Deer,  Archery  Season,  any  deer— Statewide  

—parts  of  State  listed  be- 
low00   

Deer,  Antlered,  with  2 or  more  points  to  an  antler  or 

a spike  3 or  more  inches  long  

Deer,  Antlered  and  Antlerless,  with  required  antlerless  \ 1 
license,  buckshot  only  in  Special  Regulations  Area 

listed  below000  

Deer,  Antlerless— Statewide  

—Counties,  and  parts  of,  listed  be- 
low0000   


FURBEARERS 
Skunks  and  Opossums 

Minks  

Muskrats  ( traps  only ) 


~ No  close  season 
No  close  season 
No  close  season 
All  months  except 
Oct.  1-15,  incl. 


Beavers  ( traps  only ) — Certain  Counties  listed  . be- 

iow00000  

Beavers  (traps  only )—  Remainder  of  State  


1 

Nov.  22 

Nov. 

27 

: 2 

Nov.  22 

Nov. 

27 

Oct.  2 

Oct. 

29 

Jan.  3 

Jan. 

8 

i l 

....  . Nov.  29 

Dec. 

11 

Nov.  29 

- Dec. 

11 

..  ...  Dec.  13 

Dec. 

14 

Dec.  13 

Dec. 

18 

Unlimited 

No  close 

season 

Unlimited 

Nov.  25 

Jan. 

16 

Unlimited 

Nov.  25 

- Jan. 

16  AND 

. ..  Feb.  12 

Mar. 

13 

> 6 

......  Feb.  12 

Mar. 

13 

i 3 

......  Feb.  12 

Mar. 

13 

NO  OPEN  SEASON— Hen  Pheasants,  Cub  Bears,  Elk,  Otters,  Hungarian  Partridges,  Chukar  Partridges, 
Sharp-tailed  Grouse. 


SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

° Wild  Turkey  Season— Oct.  30  to  Nov.  20  in  the  Counties  of  Cameron,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming, 
McKean,  Potter,  Sullivan,  Tioga,  Union,  and  in  those  parts  of  Forest  and  Warren  Counties  east 
of  the  Allegheny  River,  and  in  that  part  of  Venango  County  south  and  east  of  the  Allegheny 
River  and  north  and  east  of  Route  322,  and  in  those  parts  of  Clarion,  Clearfield  and  Jefferson 
Counties  north  of  Route  322,  that  part  of  Centre  County  east  of  Route  322  north  of  Philipsburg 
and  east  of  Route  350  south  of  Philipsburg,  that  part  of  Blair  County  east  of  Route  350,  that 
part  of  Huntingdon  County  east  of  Route  350  north  of  Water  Street  and  north  of  Route  22  east 
of  Water  Street,  that  part  of  Mifflin  County  north  of  Route  22  west  of  Lewistown  and  north  of 
Route  522  east  of  Lewistown,  and  that  part  of  Snyder  County  north  of  Route  522,  and  those 
parts  of  Bradford,  Columbia,  Luzerne,  Montour,  Northumberland  and  Wyoming  Counties  north 
and  west  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 

00  Archery  Deer  Season— Jan.  3 to  Jan.  8 in  that  part  of  southwestern  Pennsylvania  south  of  Route 
422  between  the  Ohio  Line  and  Indiana,  Pa.,  and  west  of  Route  119  between  Indiana,  Pa.,  and 
the  West  Virginia  Line  and  in  that  part  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania  between  the  Susquehanna 
and  Delaware  Rivers  and  south  of  Route  22. 

000  Special  Regulations  Area— Only  buckshot  and  bow  and  arrow  may  be  used  for  taking  deer.  The 
use  or  possession  of  single  projectile  ammunition  (except  arrows)  or  the  use  or  possession  of 
rifles  or  handguns  discharging  a single  projectile  while  hunting  or  trapping  at  any  time  is  pro- 
hibited in  that  part  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania  bounded  by  the  following:  Beginning  at  New 
Hope  on  the  Delaware  River  west  on  Route  202  to  Route  309,  north  on  Route  309  to  its  junction 
with  Route  113,  southwest  on  Route  113  to  Schuylkill  River,  west  along  Schuylkill  River  to 
Route  100,  south  on  Route  100  to  Route  30,  west  on  Route  30  to  Route  10,  south  on  Route  10  to 
Oxford  and  continue  south  of  Oxford  on  Route  472  to  the  Pennsylvania  Line. 

°o°°  Antlerless  Deer  Season— Dec.  13  to  Dec.  18  in  that  part  of  Berks  County  south  of  Route  22,  that 
part  of  Bucks  County  south  of  Route  202  (Buckshot  Area),  Chester,  Delaware  and  Montgomery 
Counties. 

00000  Beaver  Season- Feb.  12  to  Mar.  13  in  the  Counties  of  Lackawanna,  Monroe,  Pike,  Susquehanna, 
Wayne  and  Wyoming. 
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EDITORIAL 


Conservation  Lawlessness 

MUCH  has  been  written  lately  about  the  increasing  disrespect  for  law  in 
America.  Former  President  Eisenhower  said  following  the  Los  Angeles 
riot  that  there  is  an  attitude  of  lawlessness  today  in  our  country. 

Most  of  the  concern  has  been  applied  to  major  crimes,  but  this  attitude  of 
lawlessness  touches  other  areas  as  well.  An  outstanding  example  of  this 
is  the  growing  public  disregard  for  our  Game  Law. 

For  some  undetermined  reason  game  laws  are  often  violated  by  normally 
law-abiding  citizens,  but  more  recent  demonstrations  point  to  an  even  further 
erosion  of  public  attitudes  toward  this  vital  conservation  institution. 

In  a jury  trial  earlier  this  year  in  a central  Pennsylvania  county,  public 
disregard  for  the  Game  Law  was  vividly  demonstrated.  The  case  involved  the 
obvious  shooting  at  Deputy  Game  Protectors  by  jacklighters  in  the  act  of 
picking  up  an  illegally  killed  deer.  Testifying  in  an  attempt  to  shore  up  the 
good  character  of  the  offenders,  several  witnesses  stated  that  these  outlaws 
were  of  the  highest  moral  character  and  in  their  opinion  the  fact  that  they  had 
committed  a serious  violation  of  the  Game  Law  was  no  blemish  on  their 
record. 

The  offenders  were  acquitted  of  charges  involving  shooting  at  the  Deputies. 
The  officers  were  even  sentenced  to  pay  part  of  the  court  cost.  This  seems  to 
suggest  that  one  or  more  of  the  Deputies  would  have  had  to  be  killed 
before  a crime  was  perpetrated. 

How  can  the  public  drape  a Game  Law  violator  with  a cloak 
of  innocence?  What  is  it  about  the  illegal  taking  of  wildlife  that 
encourages  a normally  law-abiding  citizen  to  commit  an  offense? 

These  are  questions  that  have  perplexed  conservation  officers 
I for  years.  Now  it  seems  that  even  some  courts  are  either  mis- 
construing or  deliberately  ignoring  their  responsibilities. 

There  has  been  a steady  increase  during  the  past  five 
i years  in  the  number  of  prosecutions  and  fines  paid  for 
Game  Law  violations  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1964,  a total  of 
5,918  prosecutions  produced  $194,097.70  in  fines.  The  first 
six  months  of  1965  show  a continued  rise  in  this  trend. 

It  is  high  time  we  think,  that  the  public  awakens  to 
the  fact  that  the  proper  management  of  our  wildlife  re- 
sources depends  upon  public  respect  for  the  game  laws. 

These  laws  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  perpetuate  this 
valuable  resource.  Each  violation  of  the  Game  Law  is, 
in  a sense,  an  offense  against  our  common  property. 

Public  ownership  of  wildlife  demands  public  responsi- 
bility for  its  safe  guarding.  The  game  laws,  like  other 
criminal  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  are  not  merely 
guidelines  to  be  obeyed  by  some  and  not  by  others. 

The  future  of  our  game  management  programs 
and  our  wildlife  resources  depends  upon  public 
responsibility  in  the  field  of  conservation 
law  observance.— G.H.H. 
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SHOES 

By  NED  SMITH 


Merry  Miser  of  the  Oak  Qrove 


HEN  it  comes  to  small  game 
hunting  I’d  rather  spend  my  time 
in  ruffed  grouse  coverts  than  any- 
where else  on  earth.  But  grouse  hunt- 
ing is  work,  and  when  I want  to  really 
relax  I pick  up  my  twenty-two  and  go 
to  the  mountains. 

“Going  squirrel  hunting,”  I say,  but 
the  truth  is  I’m  going  relaxation  hunt- 
ing. Once  in  the  woods  I can  sneak 
along  leaf-littered  trails,  or  I can  sit 
on  a log  and  just  look  and  listen.  I can 
even  fall  asleep.  I can  see  deer  nuz- 
zling acorns  out  of  the  fallen  leaves, 
and  I can  watch  chipmunks  practicing 
perpetual  motion.  If  I want  a mess  of 
squirrels  I can  try  to  bag  them.  If  I’d 
rather  just  watch  them  I can  do  that, 
too. 

The  beloved  gray  squirrel  provides 
that  same  easygoing  relaxation  for 
thousands  of  hunters  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania—in  fact,  for  decades  he’s  been 
the  number  two  game  species  in  the 
entire  Commonwealth.  Some  of  his 
appeal  lies  in  his  eminent  edibility, 
some  of  it  in  the  charm  of  his  deep 
woods  haunts,  but  I believe  the  reason 
so  many  fellows  like  squirrel  hunting 
is  that  it  makes  no  demands  on  speed 
or  stamina.  It  is  perfect  therapy  for 
victims  of  the  Ulcer  Age. 

In  the  1700’s  gray  squirrels  inhab- 
ited the  almost  unbroken  forests  of 
the  Colonies  in  incredible  numbers, 


but  it  is  not  generally  known  that  by 
the  late  1800’s  the  clearing  of  land 
and  unrestricted  hunting  had  all  but 
exterminated  these  animals  in  many 
parts  of  the  east. 

Fortunately  for  us,  the  forests  have 
come  back  and  with  the  enactment  of 
protective  laws  the  grays  have  come 
back,  also.  This  fall  Pennsylvania  hunt- 
ers will  be  permitted  to  hunt  squirrels 
an  unprecedented  total  of  forty-three 
days,  a generous  season  made  possible 
by  a rocketing  bushytail  population. 

Gray  squirrels  are  found  throughout 
Pennsylvania  wherever  there  are  siz- 
able woodlots,  forested  bottomlands, 
or  wooded  ridges  and  mountains  with 
adequate  food  and  den  trees.  Their 
larger  cousins,  the  fox  squirrels,  are 
comparatively  rare,  and  are  confined 
chiefly  to  the  southern  tier  counties. 
They  like  open,  brush-free  woods  with 
lots  of  clearings.  The  smaller  red 
squirrel  prefers  conifer  forests,  al- 
though he  does  well  in  streamside 
tulip  poplar  groves,  too. 

Of  the  three  the  gray  is  the  best 
known  by  hunter  and  nonhunter  alike. 
Its  coat  is  salt-and-pepper  gray  above 
and  grayish-white  beneath.  The  face 
and  usually  the  lower  legs  and  feet  are 
tinged  with  yellowish  brown.  Usually 
there  is  a stripe  of  pale  brown  along 
each  side  separating  the  gray  of  the 
upperparts  from  the  white  belly.  The 
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THE  ODDLY  jointed  hind  feet  can  be  al- 
most completely  reversed,  allowing  the 
squirrel  to  hang  head  down  while  casually 
peeling  an  acorn. 

luxuriant  tail  is  long  and  flowing,  the 
hairs  tipped  with  white  and  more  or 
less  barred  with  black  and  buffy.  The 
feet  and  backs  of  the  ears  often  turn 
white  in  winter,  and  much  of  the 
brown  tinge  disappears. 

Certain  fox  squirrels  closely  re- 
semble the  gray  in  coloring.  They  have 
heavier,  blockier  heads  and,  of  course, 
they  are  bigger,  average  adults  weigh- 
ing two  pounds  to  the  gray’s  Vk 
pounds.  Dead  specimens  can  be  posi- 
tively identified  in  two  ways.  First, 
the  gray  squirrel  has  a tiny,  peg-like 
tooth  in  front  of  the  first  large  pre- 
molar in  the  upper  jaw,  which  the  fox 
squirrel  lacks.  This  tooth  is  so  small  it 
is  hard  to  distinguish  it  without  a 
magnifying  glass.  Second,  the  cooked 
bones  of  a gray  squirrel  are  white, 
those  of  a fox  squirrel  are  pink. 

So-called  “black  squirrels”  are 
merely  a color  phase  of  the  common 
gray;  both  black  and  gray  young  are 


sometimes  found  in  the  same  litter. 
The  color  varies  from  dark  gray  to 
nearly  jet  black,  but  is  usually  tinged 
with  brown.  Black  squirrels  are  found 
in  parts  of  northern  Pennsylvania 
where  they  sometimes  make  up  nearly 
half  the  local  squirrel  population. 

Gray  squirrels  are  perfectly  at  home 
in  the  trees.  Their  muscular  limbs  and 
sharp  claws  are  made  for  climbing, 
and  their  long  tails  aid  in  keeping 
their  balance  as  they  race  through  the 
treetops  or  leap  from  limb  to  limb. 
The  hind  feet  can  be  almost  com- 
pletely reversed,  making  possible  the 
animal’s  characteristic  but  amusing 
stunt  of  hanging  head  downward  on 
the  side  of  a tree  trunk  while  casually 
peeling  an  acorn  held  in  his  forepaws. 

The  gray  squirrel’s  leaps  from  one 
tree  to  another  are  splendid  examples 
of  recklessness  and  agility.  They  can 
span  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  a de- 
scending leap,  or  up  to  six  feet  on 
the  level. 

But  old  bushytail  doesn’t  always 
make  it,  and  when  he  misses  the  miss 
is  more  spectacular  than  the  leap.  I 
once  panicked  a gray  that  ran  up  a 
huge  oak  tree  growing  on  a steep 
mountainside.  Speeding  up  a slanting 
branch  he  shot  off  the  end,  intending 
to  catch  a twig  on  a neighboring  tree. 
He  never  came  close.  With  tail  flailing 
like  a broken  propeller  he  plummeted 
earthward,  clawing  wildly  at  branches 
that  were  not  there.  When  he  finally 
hit  the  ground  he  fairly  bounced,  but 
hesitated  only  a second  before  scram- 
bling up  the  tree  he  had  missed.  He 
must  have  dropped  nearly  eighty  feet, 
but  apparently  was  unhurt. 

To  see  gray  squirrels  at  home  slip 
into  an  oak  grove  at  the  crack  of  dawn 
and  find  a seat  against  the  bole  of  a 
tree.  Look  over  all  likely  den  en- 
trances—that  knothole  over  there,  that 
pileated  woodpecker  hole,  that  cavity 
beneath  the  broken  limb.  Sooner  or 
later  a browning  gray  head  will  appear 
in  one  of  those  black  doorways.  If  you 
don’t  fidget  he’ll  eventually  emerge,  to 
bask  in  the  morning  sunshine  on  a 
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nearby  limb.  He  may  scratch  a flea  or 
wash  his  face  briefly,  but  otherwise  he 
sits  perfectly  motionless  for  eight  or 
ten  minutes. 

Down  the  mountainside  another 
squirrel  descends  his  den  tree.  “Your” 
squirrel,  hearing  his  neighbor’s  foot- 
steps in  the  fallen  leaves,  decides  the 
coast  is  clear  and  comes  hitching  down 
the  tree  headfirst.  He  crosses  the  noisy 
carpet  of  leaves  gingerly,  his  gorgeous 
tail  streaming  behind  him.  Reaching 
a prostrate  log  he  bounds  along  its 
length,  leaps  to  a sapling,  caroms  off 
it  to  another  tree  trunk,  then  to  a rock, 
then  back  to  the  leafy  ground  he  seems 
reluctant  to  cross. 

Stops  to  Eat 

A whiff  of  something  edible  stops 
him  and  he  nips  off  a small  red  mush- 
room and  settles  back  on  his  haunches 
to  eat  it.  Farther  along  he  finds  and 
eats  several  acorns.  A quick  search 
fails  to  disclose  more  fallen  nuts,  so 
up  a tree  he  goes,  and  out  to  the 
precariously  bobbing  tip  of  a leafy 
branch.  He  quickly  nips  off  an  acorn 
and  hurries  back  to  a sturdier  limb  to 
peel  and  eat  it.  For  half  an  hour  he 
scurries  back  and  forth,  eating  an 
acorn  at  each  trip. 

You  know  breakfast  is  over  when 
you  hear  the  acorns  falling  to  the 
ground.  He’s  up  there  nipping  them 
off.  Later  he’ll  descend  and  bury  them 
; one  at  a time,  digging  a hole  in  the 
ground  with  his  forepaws  while  hold- 
ing the  acorn  in  his  mouth.  Quickly  he 
. stuffs  the  nut  into  the  hole,  covers  it 
with  soil,  and  pats  a few  fallen  leaves 
into  place  over  the  spot.  Most  of  the 
early  morning  is  spent  in  putting  away 
his  wintertime  groceries. 

Should  he  spot  you  he’ll  streak  up 
a tree  trunk  from  where  he’ll  shake  his 
bushy  tail  and  warn  the  countryside 
(t  of  your  presence  with  a rasping  bark. 

, Try  to  approach  him  and  he’ll  slip 
ir  around  to  the  back  side  of  the  tree 
u trunk,  keeping  the  protective  bole  be- 
tween you  and  him  as  you  circle  from 
side  to  side.  Giving  up,  you  leave  him 
in  his  arboreal  hideout,  but  from 


afar  you  can  still  hear  him  and  his 
relatives  expressing  their  displeasure, 
their  barks  interspersed  with  high- 
pitched  catlike  whines. 

Squirrel  activity  slacks  off  during  the 
middle  of  the  day,  then  picks  up 
again  toward  evening.  In  colder 
weather,  however,  inviting  midday 
temperatures  sometimes  influence 
working  hours.  Heavy  rains  keep  the 
grays  holed  up,  but  they  seem  to  en- 
joy being  out  in  a light  drizzzle.  Sunny 
days  with  little  wind  are  their  favor- 
ites; they  usually  remain  indoors  on 
dark,  windy  days. 

Gray  squirrels  don’t  hibernate,  of 
course— they  have  their  buried  nuts 
and  acorns  to  keep  them  going.  Ex- 
tremely cold  or  stormy  weather  will 
keep  them  holed  up  for  a few  days, 
but  as  soon  as  the  wind  dies  or  the  sky 
brightens  they  are  out  making  tracks. 
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Apparently  they  can  locate  their  bur- 
ied food  by  scent,  for  you’ll  see  many 
places  where  they’ve  burrowed  down 
through  several  feet  of  snow  directly 
to  the  spot  where  an  acorn  or  hickory 
nut  was  cached. 

During  the  winter  most  gray  squir- 
rels live  in  so-called  “den  trees”— usu- 
ally deciduous  trees  containing  nat- 
ural cavities,  woodpecker  holes,  etc. 
These  cavities  are  usually  stuffed  with 
leaves  or  other  material. 

During  the  warmer  months  they 
commonly  build  leaf  nests  high  in 
some  crotch  or  on  a horizontal  limb. 
Leafy  twigs  are  bent  over  with  the 
forepaw,  severed  with  a quick  bite  or 
two,  and  carried  to  the  nest  site  to  be 
tucked  into  place  among  the  other 
sprigs.  The  work  is  carried  on  in 
obvious  haste,  and  a nest  is  often 
completed  in  a single  day.  To  lessen 
the  toil  an  abandoned  crow  or  hawk 
nest  is  often  roofed  over  with  leafy 
twigs.  Some  leaf  nests,  especially  those 
in  which  young  are  born  and  those  for 
use  in  wintertime,  are  lined  with  a 
warm  layer  of  leaves,  shredded  inner 
bark,  etc.  Both  den  tree  cavities  and 
leaf  nests  are  used  in  all  seasons,  al- 
though leaf  nest  utilization  is  higher 
in  the  warmer  months  than  during  the 
winter. 

Mating  takes  place  in  midwinter, 
and  the  mating  chase,  a hard-to-get 
female  leading  two  or  three  suitors 
up,  down  and  around  eveiy  tree  in  the 
neighborhood,  is  a common  sight. 
After  a gestation  period  of  45  days 
the  two  to  six  young  are  born,  usually 
in  a tree  cavity  insulated  with  dry 
leaves,  shredded  tulip  tree  inner  bark, 
or  similar  material.  They  come  into 
the  world  blind,  hairless,  and  helpless, 
and  five  weeks  elapse  before  their 
eyes  open  and  they  are  fully  furred. 
From  that  stage  they  develop  rapidly 
and  in  a few  more  weeks  they  are  in- 
vestigating the  farthest  reaches  of  the 
den  tree. 

Their  weaning  coincides  perfectly 
with  the  appearance  of  natural,  easy- 
to-eat  foods— the  maple  and  elm  buds, 


spring  ripening  seeds,  tubers,  and  the  , 
like  which  squirrels  of  all  ages  enjoy.  | 
It  is  fascinating  to  watch  them  bal- 
anced  on  the  slenderest  twigs  nibbling  ' 
succulent  buds  with  obvious  relish. 

Females  that  were  bom  the  previous 
year  have  but  one  litter,  but  older  : 
females  mate  again  in  midsummer  ^ 
and  bear  their  second  litter  during 
August.  j| 

Variety  of  Food 


During  the  summer  months  the  gray 
squirrel  becomes  quite  omnivorous, 
dining  on  buds,  mulberries,  wild  cher- 
ries, wild  mushrooms,  insects,  wild 
grapes,  hackberries,  black  gum  fruits, 
osage  oranges,  field  corn,  and  rarely 
even  an  occasional  bird  egg  or  nest- 
ling. Walnuts,  hickories,  hazelnuts, 
and  butternuts  are  frequently  eaten  in 
late  summer  while  still  green.  With 
the  approach  of  fall  dogwood  seeds, 
acorns  and  beechnuts  join  them  on 
the  menu.  The  appearance  of  mature 
nuts  is  the  signal  for  the  annual  hoard- 
ing to  begin,  and  most  of  each  day  is 
devoted  to  burying  these  goodies  for 
wintertime  use. 

This  is  the  time  we  take  to  the 
woods  a-hunting,  and  the  gray  is  a 
worthy  and  time-tested  quarry.  No 
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tame,  mollycoddled  moocher  of  pea- 
nuts, this  fellow.  He  is  as  wild  as  the 
wariest  deer— alert,  sharp  of  eye  and 
ear,  quick  to  take  cover,  and  slow  to 
expose  his  precious  hide. 

A .22  rimfire  rifle  is  the  perfect  arm 
for  squirrel  hunting.  It  is  light  and 
handy,  superbly  accurate  at  bushytail 
ranges,  and  its  mild  report  seldom 
frightens  even  nearby  squirrels  for 
long.  Head  shots  are  best.  After  nearly 
losing  several  cripples  that  were  struck 
in  the  head  by  solid  point  bullets  that 
barely  missed  the  brain  my  compan- 
ions and  I have  switched  to  hollow 


points.  Since  then  we’ve  had  no  such 
trouble;  our  head  shots  are  messy,  but 
merciful. 

Squirrels  are  delicious  eating,  but 
old  ones  are  tough  and  should  be  par- 
boiled. Young  squirrels  are  delectably 
tender  and  juicy.  These  are  the  ones 
to  broil  with  a wad  of  aluminum  foil 
thrust  over  the  end  of  each  leg  to 
avoid  burning.  Baste  them  with  butter 
and  don’t  overdo  the  broiling.  It 
sounds  simple,  and  it  is,  and  if  that 
doesn’t  make  you  wish  squirrels  were 
as  big  as  coons  you  must  be  a vege- 
tarian. 


Sag  of  for? 


ALLEGHENY  County  was  the  scene  of  this  hunt  which  took  place  about  1924.  These 
Pittsburgh  area  hunters  are  L.  to  R.  Bernard  Becker,  Harry  Dillon,  Frank  Zellers, 
unknown,  and  Charles  Kuntz.  The  North  Park  section  was  obviously  good  hunting 
then,  as  witnessed  by  the  barn  door  strung  full  of  game. 
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The  Early  October  Archer  . . . 


The  American  Indian 
Bow  Hunter 


By  Frances  Eyman 
University  of  Pennsylvania 


GROWING  interest  in  the  popular 
sport  of  bow  hunting  leads  to 
curiosity  about  the  history  of  the  bow. 
The  manner  in  which  we  shoot,  the 
rigid  styles  in  which  we  use  the  bow, 
have  come  down  to  us  through  books 
from  ancient  times  in  Europe.  Once 
we  have  been  trained  to  the  discipline, 
and  know  all  its  precise  details  as 
habit,  we  scorn  any  sloppiness  in  our 
practice.  We  reject  any  idea  of  “in- 
stinctive shooting.” 

However,  we  have  carried  this  rigid- 
ity too  far.  We  have  invented  a myth 
which  accuses  the  American  Indian 
of  instinctual  aim,  poor  marksmanship, 
and  crude  tackle. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
are  many  different  kinds  of  bows  and 
different  styles  in  archery.  There  are 
many  other  disciplines  than  our  own, 
each  of  them  equally  rigid  and  ex- 
acting. A man  trained  to  one  style 
knows  no  other.  He  is  as  skilled  in  his 
craft  as  we  are  in  ours.  Japanese 
archery  is  a dedicated  art,  much  more 
demanding  than  our  own.  The  Amer- 
ican Indian,  with  his  rich  variety  of 
cultures  and  civihzations,  likewise  had 
many  local  styles  of  archery.  Each 
one  merits  our  respect  and  attention. 
Each  was  skilled  and  exacting. 

The  Indian  attitude  toward  hunting 
was  quite  different  from  ours.  He 
hunted  for  meat,  not  for  sport.  “We 
must  hunt  to  feed  our  children,”  he 
tells  us.  He  believed  that  God  had 
made  the  world  the  way  it  is  for  the 
use  of  all  his  creatures,  and  had 
placed  man  in  the  world  as  a hunter, 
even  as  he  had  made  the  wolf  and 
cougar  as  hunters.  Man’s  relationship 


Photo  by  W.  S.  Soule  (1870) 

A KIOWA  ARCHER  of  long  ago  draws 
his  ancient  bow  with  a finger-type  re- 
lease. Photographed  near  Fort  Sill,  Okla- 
homa Territory. 

to  the  game  was  complex.  Game  could 
not  be  tormented,  wasted,  or  killed 
without  need.  Abuse  would  bring  the 
anger  of  the  gods,  and  they  would 
plague  the  bad  hunter  with  failure 
and  illness. 

The  hunter  viewed  game  with  affec- 
tion and  gratitude.  When  he  had  killed 
a bear,  he  smoked  a pipe  of  tobacco 
with  the  dead  bear  and  made  a little 
speech  of  thanks.  He  believed  that  the 
bear  would  be  reborn  and  come  again 
to  his  arrow. 

The  Indian  generally  left  the  en- 
trails of  game  in  the  forest  as  food  for 
other  creatures,  but  he  used  every 
other  part  of  the  carcass.  Everything 
edible  was  eaten.  The  bones  were 
boiled  into  soup  stock.  Surplus  meat 
was  dried  and  stored.  Extra  soup  was 
cooked  down  into  a thick  gelatin.  This 
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was  mixed  with  dry  powdered  meat 
and  dried  berries  to  become  pemmi- 
can,  a good,  rich,  storable  food  much 
like  headcheese.  Sinews  were  threads, 
bones  were  tools.  Waste  was  con- 
demned as  a crime. 

In  the  woodlands,  where  the  deer 
herd  was  scant,  a man  had  to  hunt 
many  miles  for  game  and  carry  his 
kill  home.  When  he  came  to  his  vil- 
lage, he  left  the  game  outside  and  had 
his  women  claim  and  carry  the  meat 
into  their  house.  Otherwise,  if  he  had 
brought  it  in,  it  would  belong  to  every- 
one and  be  shared  among  all  the 
houses. 

While  he  hunted  abroad,  youths 
lay  in  the  gardens  at  night,  to  protect 
the  growing  crops.  They  hoped  that 
the  young  com  would  attract  a deer 
or  raccoon. 

In  later  times,  when  Indians  had 
firearms,  no  one  was  allowed  to  use  a 
gun  near  a village  at  night,  for  this 
might  frighten  the  game  which  the 
boys  sought. 

The  woods  had  no  surplus  of  meat. 
Any  fish  or  game  that  came  into  the 
town  was  boiled  up  into  soups,  every 
trace  of  food  extracted  from  every 
bone.  A little  meat  was  dried,  but 
pemmican  was  rarely  made  in  the 
woodlands,  for  meat  was  scarce. 

On  the  Plains,  where  men  followed 
vast  herds  of  bison,  hunting  brought 
either  a feast  or  a famine.  Here  men 
might  take  thirty  bison  in  a day,  and 
see  no  more  for  weeks.  Again  there 
could  be  no  waste.  The  flesh  was 
jerked  and  dried,  the  bones  boiled 
into  soup,  and  pemmican  put  up  into 
1 cases  made  from  hides.  The  tongues 
were  skinned,  sliced,  and  dried.  Skins 
were  treated  and  tanned  with  brain 
1 to  make  leather. 

Used  Intestines 

t Normally,  the  entrails  were  left  to 
feed  other  creatures,  but  there  was 
, an  exception  to  this.  Sometimes  the 
i small  intestine  was  needed.  If  a man 
j had  been  found  starving,  or  if  there 
s were  aged,  dying  people  in  the  camp, 
s special  foods  were  needed  for  those 


who  could  not  eat  everyday  fare.  The 
chyme  within  the  small  intestine  of 
the  bison  or  deer  was  boiled  into  a 
thin  gruel  which  would  sustain  life 
when  no  other  food  could  be  digested. 
It  was  an  ideal  pre-digested,  vitamin- 
laden pap  that  could  restore  health 
when  the  body  was  too  broken  to  ac- 
cept any  other  victuals. 

The  Indian  knew  uses  for  all  parts 
of  the  animal.  He  also  knew  the  habits 
of  the  game  almost  by  second  nature, 
and  used  all  of  his  insight  in  hunting. 
In  the  woodlands,  he  often  covered 
his  face  with  the  mask  of  a bobcat. 
This  familiar  animal  did  not  frighten 
deer  or  turkey,  despite  our  miscon- 
ceptions of  the  cat.  On  the  Plains, 
he  frequently  covered  himself  with 
the  skin  of  the  lobo  wolf,  who  fol- 
lowed the  herds  seeking  sick  and  dy- 
ing animals  as  prey.  The  bison  had 
no  fear  of  the  wolf,  who  always 
lurked  behind  the  herd.  The  Indian 
expertly  simulated  all  the  motions  and 
behavior  of  the  wolf,  slipping  up  to 
the  edge  of  the  herd  and  killing  the 
animals  he  wanted. 

ISHI,  THE  LAST  Yana  Indian  of  Cali- 
fornia, shows  his  favorite  hunting  stance 
in  this  1915  photo.  Note  the  loosely 
cradled  bow  and  the  fingertips  used  as  a 
guide  for  the  arrow. 

Photo  courtesy  Robert  H.  Lowie,  V.  of  California 
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The  Indian  hunter  faced  serious 
problems  in  the  field.  Game  was  never 
abundant  because  of  heavy  hunting 
pressure.  He  had  to  work  hard,  cover 
much  ground,  and  move  quietly  to 
succeed.  He  wore  no  more  clothing 
than  necessary,  but  needed  moccasins 
to  protect  his  feet  and  wore  a robe  to 
cover  himself  from  the  elements.  The 
robe  passed  under  his  right  armpit, 
completely  freeing  his  arrow-arm,  and 
was  pinned  together  on  his  left  shoul- 
der, freeing  his  bow-arm  through  the 
space  between  the  ends  of  the  robe. 
Made  of  pelts  of  the  beaver  or  bear, 
it  served  as  the  Indian  overcoat,  but 
its  most  important  role  was  protect- 
ing his  tackle  from  rain.  In  colonial 
times,  this  robe  was  called  a “match- 
coat,”  from  its  Virginia  Indian  name, 
“matcheko.” 

Breechclout,  knife,  tobacco  pouch, 
pack  strap,  and  archery  tackle  com- 
pleted his  equipment.  The  Delaware 
Indian  brave  cropped  his  hair  short 
on  the  right  side  of  his  head,  so  that 
this  hair  could  not  interfere  with  the 
bow  string.  Even  in  bad  weather  he 
wore  little,  and  was  always  stripped 
for  action. 

Keeping  his  tackle  dry  and  in  good 
order  was  always  a struggle.  His  bow 
strings  were  spun  from  sinew  or  were 
twisted  peritoneum,  the  thin  sheet  of 
membrane  lining  the  body  cavities  of 
deer  and  bear.  His  arrows  were  joined 

A BARREN  GROUND  HUNTER  of  the 
far  north  uses  a blunt  tipped  bird  arrow. 
This  Naskapi  Indian  uses  the  Mediter- 
ranean release  to  draw  the  special  arrow. 

Photo  hxj  William  Duncan  Strong 


and  fletched  with  hide  glue.  Bows 
were  greased  and  polished,  but  the 
wood  could  stand  little  wetting.  A 
bow  was  never  strung  except  when  in 
use,  and  was  normally  protected  by  a 
bow  case,  the  arrows  by  a quiver.  The 
cougar  or  mountain  lion  provided  the 
favorite  leather  for  these,  the  tail  of 
the  animal  being  cased  for  a bow 
cover.  The  thick  silky  pelt  of  the 
cougar  made  an  excellent  water-repel- 
lant  case  for  Indian  tackle. 

Variety  of  Bows 

In  my  studies  of  American  native 
life,  I have  handled  many  examples 
of  old  archer’s  tackle.  I have  also  been 
able  to  learn  something  of  its  manu- 
facture and  use  from  books  and  from 
a few  older  Indians.  I am  astonished 
at  the  variety  of  bows  and  at  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  and  skill  which  they 
employed.  I am  even  more  amazed 
at  the  rich  variety  of  styles  in  archery 
among  our  Indians.  In  my  own  at- 
tempts to  understand  these  exotic 
disciplines  of  the  bow,  I have  come  to 
feel  that  Indian  archery  can  enrich 
our  own  experience,  our  own  enjoy- 
ment of  the  sport. 

Our  museum  collections  of  Indian 
archery  tackle  require  expert  study  for 
their  understanding.  Arrow  shafts 
warped  and  twisted  through  long  dry- 
ing in  storage,  fletching  which  has  lost 
its  glue,  bows  strained  and  cracked 
from  a century  of  standing  strung  in 
heated  buildings;  these  are  hardly  in 
their  condition  of  original  use.  The 
archer  looking  at  this  badly  injured 
tackle  must  realize  that  it  does  not 
even  look  like  Indian  equipment  in 
use.  Only  when  we  can  assess  the 
damage,  identify  their  materials,  out- 
line the  methods  by  which  they  were 
made,  and  reproduce  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  used,  can  we  begin 
to  understand  them. 

Although  the  Indian  used  the  bow 
in  many  different  ways,  there  were 
some  details  that  were  true  of  all 
areas.  Few  Indians  used  either  arm- 
guard  or  glove.  The  Indian  usually 
held  the  bow  obliquely  or  horizontal, 
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CHIEF  TISH-CO-HAN  CHIEF  LAP-PA-SOE 

Close  cropped  hair  of  these  two  Delaware  Indians  indicate  the  side  from  which  the 
bow  was  drawn. 


and  he  frequently  fired  the  arrow 
along  the  right  side  of  the  bow.  The 
bow  was  always  gripped  very  loosely, 
so  that  it  spun  in  the  hand  as  the 
string  passed  the  bow.  With  a loose 
grip,  there  is  danger  that  the  bow 
may  spring  from  the  hand.  Therefore 
some  men  tied  one  end  of  a soft 
leather  strap  to  the  bow,  the  other  to 
the  wrist,  as  a tether.  The  Indian  used 
different  references  for  aim  than  we 
do,  and  he  avoided  high  anchor  points. 

| He  had  a healthy  respect  for  the  haz- 
i ards  of  a broken  string  and  shattered 
i bow,  and  for  an  arrow  broken  in  pass- 
» ing  the  bow. 

1 We  have  heard  myths  about  Amer- 
t ican  Indian  archery,  myths  which 
) have  little  basis  in  fact.  We  are  told 
e that  Indian  hunters  were  poor  marks- 
■ men.  They  do  dislike  our  standard  tar- 
e gets,  saying  that  the  ring  pattern  is 
n unnatural  and  confuses  their  aim. 
0 Their  field  performance,  in  those  rare 
cases  where  we  have  been  fortunate 
,v  to  find  a traditional  archer,  is  excel- 
e lent.  The  myth  of  their  poor  marks- 
]1  manship  persists,  partly  because  of 
j.  their  fame  as  stalkers. 

The  Indian  did  not  hunt  for  sport; 
he  needed  meat.  Hunting  pressure  was 


high,  game  hard  to  find.  Any  inch  that 
he  could  gain  on  his  quarry  gave  more 
assurance  of  meat  in  the  pot.  Common 
sense  placed  strong  emphasis  on  stalk- 
ing skills.  Display  of  skill  at  mark 
fed  no  one.  Marksmanship  and  other 
abilities  were  there,  but  the  Indian 
took  them  for  granted. 

I am  frequently  told  that  Indians 
knew  only  the  simple  arrow  release, 
gripping  the  nock  of  the  arrow  be- 
tween thumb  and  forefinger.  All  In- 
dians did  use  the  simple  release,  but 
only  for  special  purposes. 

In  warfare  at  close  range,  arrows 
were  fired  in  rapid  succession  from  a 
partly-drawn  bow.  A handful  of  ar- 
rows was  gripped  in  the  left  hand  with 
the  bow,  and  they  were  fired  from  the 
right  side  of  the  bow  by  simple  re- 
lease. The  Indian,  when  pressed,  could 
fire  so  rapidly  that  he  would  have 
seven  arrows  in  the  air  at  one  time.  In 
the  age  of  the  single-shot  firearms,  the 
bow  had  many  advantages  over  the 
gun;  silence,  rapid  fire,  no  gunsmoke 
to  obscure  vision,  and  no  muzzle  flash 
to  give  away  position.  The  musket  was 
deadly  at  a greater  range,  however, 
and  the  arrow  could  not  penetrate 
armor. 
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THESE  FIVE  basic  types  of  arrow  re- 
lease with  many  variations  were  used  by 
the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America.  No.  1 
is  a simple  release  in  which  the  bow  is 
drawn  by  gripping  the  arrow  nock  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  forefinger.  No.  2 is 
a secondary  release  similar  to  No.  1 ex- 
cept that  the  second  and  third  fingers 
aid  in  drawing  the  bow.  No.  3 is  the 
tertiary  release.  Here  the  thumb  holds 
the  nock  against  the  string,  but  does  not 
grip  the  nock.  No.  4,  the  Mongolian  re- 
lease, uses  the  closed  thumb  which  is 
locked  over  the  string  by  clenched  fin- 
gers. With  this  release  the  arrow  is  al- 
ways fired  from  the  right  side  of  the  bow. 
No.  5 is  the  Mediterranean  release, 
widely  used  by  the  Eskimos,  and  varied 
slightly  by  the  modem  archer. 


As  a matter  of  fact,  many  different 
types  of  arrow  release  are  recorded 
from  North  America.  Some  Indian 
hunters  used  several  releases,  each 
suited  to  some  particular  circumstance. 
Several  grips  for  the  bow,  various  an- 
chor points  for  the  arrow  hand,  and 
many  variations  in  stance,  bow  posi- 
tion, and  aim  are  known.  They  were 
united  into  numerous  styles  of  Indian 
archery.  Details  of  Indian  usage  which 
we  consider  inexpert  or  grotesque 
often  represent  excellent  adaptations 
to  field  conditions. 

A Revival 

Our  own  style  is  a revival  of  mili- 
tary archery  which  has  been  recon- 
structed from  old  books.  In  times  when 
the  English  long  bow  drove  armies 
from  the  field,  bow  hunting  was  nearly 
obsolete  in  Europe.  Erect  stance  with 
feet  and  body  turned  to  the  side,  long 
draw,  a high  anchor,  and  other  details 
of  our  style  are  suited  to  mark  and  to 
field  warfare.  On  the  other  hand,  In- 
dian archery  was  designed  for  pot- 
hunting and  guerilla  wars.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  English  poacher  did  not 
use  the  military  style,  but  knew  other 
forms  which  have  been  forgotten. 

Unfortunately,  most  Indians  have 
lost  their  knowledge  of  the  bow  along 
with  so  much  else  of  their  cultural 
heritage.  In  fact,  this  heritage  has 
been  destroyed  for  them  by  the  white 
man  with  his  brutal  “civilizing”  power. 

After  centuries  of  scorn,  condemna- 
tion, and  abuse  of  American  Indian 
cultures,  men  today  are  finding  more 
in  common  with  our  native  peoples 
than  they  can  find  with  Europe.  In 
archery,  as  in  our  values  and  attitudes, 
we  are  more  like  the  Indian  than  we 
realize. 


Woodcock  Book  Published 

A new  booklet  entitled  “The  American  Woodcock  in  Pennsylvania”  by  Game 
Biologist  Stephen  A.  Liscinsky  was  published  recently  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission.  The  book  covers  ten  years  of  research  into  the  habitat  and 
management  of  this  little  game  bird.  It  is  available  free  by  writing  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 
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ORIGIN  OF  ANTICIPATED  ANNUAL  USE- 
Tocks  Island  National  Recreation  Area 


Emphasis  on  Recreation  . . . 

Tocks  Island 

By  Jess  W.  Malcolm 

Natural  Resources  Biologist 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 

PENNSYLVANIANS  and  other 
mid-easterners  can  someday  look 
forward  to  vacationing  in  a major 
eastern  park  soon  to  be  located  in  their 
midst.  Traditionally,  large  public  play- 
grounds have  been  restricted  largely 
to  the  west,  where  vast  expanses  of 
public  land  were  simply  “set  aside”  as 
national  parks  and  forests.  Creation  of 
the  Tocks  Island  National  Recreation 
Area,  surrounding  Tocks  Island  Reser- 
voir, will  mark  a new  trend  in  the  na- 
tion’s recreation  philosophy. 

A glance  at  the  nation’s  population 
statistics  will  help  to  explain  the  evo- 
lution of  this  new  philosophy.  Sixty- 
five  years  ago  our  population  was  a 
mere  76  million.  Today,  it  has  reached 
195  million,  up  31  percent  since  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Twenty  years  from 
now,  Americans  will  number  about 
255  million  and  it  staggers  the  imag- 
ination to  visualize  what  the  popula- 
tion statistics  will  look  like  in  50  or 
100  years.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  northeast,  where  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  population  is  crowded  on 
less  than  5 percent  of  the  nation’s 
total  land  area.  Planners  know  that  it 
is  “now  or  never”  if  even  small  ves- 
tiges of  land  are  to  be  preserved  as 
open  space.  Because  of  its  ideal  lo- 
cation near  the  famous  Pocono  and 
Catskill  Mountain  resort  areas,  its  un- 
spoiled water  resources,  and  its  prox- 
imity to  the  heart  of  an  expanding 
megalopolis,  the  Tocks  Island  area  is 
ideally  situated  as  the  site  for  a major 


IDEALLY  located  near  the  famous  Po- 
cono and  Catskill  Mountains,  Tocks  Is- 
land is  also  near  the  heart  of  the  expand- 
ing "megalopolis"  of  the  East. 

eastern  playground. 

Tocks  Island  was  first  seriously  con- 
sidered as  a site  for  a major  reservoir 
on  the  Delaware  River  in  the  early 
1930’s.  However,  prior  to  1955,  there 
had  been  no  history  of  serious  flood 
threats  in  the  Delaware  Valley  and 
since  the  downstream  water  supply 
needs  were  being  met  by  existing  sup- 
plies, there  appeared  to  be  no  im- 
mediate need  for  the  reservoir  to  be 
built.  Two  furies,  named  Connie  and 
Dianne,  changed  the  minds  of  Dela- 
ware Basin  inhabitants  when  on  Au- 
gust 19,  1955,  these  hurricanes  cul- 
minated their  vengeance  by  dumping 
a 329,000  cfs  flow  into  the  estuary  at 
Trenton.  This  disastrous  flood  cost  the 
lives  of  100  people  and  property  dam- 
age reached  nearly  $125  million.  It 
then  became  necessary  to  reevaluate 
the  danger  of  flood  threats  in  the  Del- 
aware Valley. 

Five  years  later,  in  1960,  the  U.  S. 


Editor’s  Note:  Federal  legislation  providing  for  this  recreation  area  was  signed  into  law 
at  noon  on  September  1,  one  week  after  this  article  went  to  press.  The  name  of  the  project 
was  changed  to  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area. 
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Photo  by  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

ARTIST'S  CONCEPTION  of  the  Tocks 
Island  Dam.  The  dam  would  be  an  earth 
and  rockfill  structure,  3,200  feet  long  and 
rising  about  160  feet  above  the  stream 
bed. 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers  released  its 
now  famous  comprehensive  “Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Report.”  Tocks  Is- 
land was  the  large  and  dramatic  multi- 
purpose reservoir  in  a setting  of  18 
smaller  reservoirs  which  were  pro- 
posed for  development  at  various  lo- 
cations throughout  the  Basin.  Recog- 
nizing the  potential  of  Tocks  Island 
Reservoir  to  satisfy  a large  part  of  the 
growing  need  for  outdoor  recreational 
opportunity,  the  National  Park  Service 
proposed  that  additional  land  be  pur- 


chased and  that  Tocks  Island  Reser- 
voir become  the  central  attraction  for 
a 47,675-acre  national  recreation  area. 

Tocks  Island  Reservoir  is  now  an 
authorized  project.  Its  12,100-acre 
“recreation  pool”  will  dwarf  all  of  the 
other  man-made  bodies  of  water  in 
the  region.  It  will  be  110  feet  deep  at 
its  deepest  point,  34  miles  long,  aver- 
age about  one-half  mile  in  width,  and 
have  a shoreline  of  more  than  100 
miles.  Included  in  the  present  authori- 
zation for  the  Tocks  Island  Reservoir 
is  an  additional  12,200  acres  of  land 
which  can  be  developed  for  recre- 
ational purposes. 

The  Tocks  Island  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  is  not  yet  authorized,  al- 
though it  is  expected  to  be  approved 
soon.  When  added  to  the  presently 
authorized  Tocks  Island  Reservoir,  the 
project  will  total  about  71,975  acres 
of  land  and  water.  The  national  recre- 
ation area  will  be  managed  by  the 
National  Park  Service. 

For  those  not  familiar  with  the 
Tocks  Island  Project,  the  dam  creating 
the  lake  is  to  be  located  on  the  Dela- 
ware River  about  five  miles  upstream 
from  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  and 
about  seven  miles  northeast  of  Strouds- 
burg. A total  of  2,912  square  miles  of 
drainage  area,  about  one-quarter  of 
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the  Delaware  Basin,  lies  above  the 
proposed  dam  site.  The  purposes  of 
the  project  will  be  flood  control,  water 
supply,  hydroelectric  power  produc- 
tion and  recreation.  At  the  maximum 
flood  pool,  Tocks  Island  Reservoir  will 
extend  approximately  nine  miles  up 
Flat  Brook  in  New  Jersey  and  37  miles 
up  the  Delaware  River  to  Port  Jervis, 
N.  Y.  This  pool  will  have  a surface 
area  of  approximately  14,800  acres. 
The  pool  that  will  normally  be  avail- 
able for  recreational  purposes  will  be 
12,100  acres  in  size.  It  will  be  known 
technically  as  the  long-term  storage 
pool  and  will  be  used  to  satisfy  down- 
stream water  supply  needs  during  the 
dryer  summer  periods.  It  will  be 
drawn  down  gradually  as  stream  flows 
diminish  and  the  need  for  water  sup- 
ply increases.  In  extreme  cases,  the 
reservoir  can  be  reduced  to  a surface 
area  of  about  4,000  acres  by  the  end  of 
the  summer  season.  The  cost  of  this 
major  reservoir  project  will  be  shared 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
states,  through  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission. 

When  completed,  Tocks  Island  will 
be  suitable  for  a wide  variety  of  non- 
urban  recreational  activities.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  attract  tremendous  boating 
activity,  and  associated  with  boating 


Ducks  coming  in  at  sunset.  A scene  like 
this  can  be  a reality  at  the  proposed 
Tocks  Island  project.  Large  water  areas 
naturally  attract  waterfowl. 

will  be  fishing,  water  skiing,  and  re- 
lated water  sports.  Opportunities  for 
picnicking,  camping,  and  swimming 
will  also  be  provided  in  the  area.  The 
scenic  quality  of  Tocks  Island  will  at- 
tract numerous  visitors,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  scenic  drives,  parking 
overlooks,  and  interpretive  trails  will 
provide  a broader  base  of  recreational 
activity.  In  contrast  to  National  Parks, 
hunting  will  be  permitted  on  portions 
of  the  National  Recreation  Area.  This 
will  mean  that  in  addition  to  the  day- 
use  recreational  activities  planned. 


about  one  acre  in  ten  will  be  inten- 
sively managed  for  wildlife  production 
to  maintain  huntable  stocks  of  game 
animals  for  added  recreational  enjoy- 
ment to  those  who  hunt  them.  The 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  working  in  consultation  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
and  the  Game  Departments  of  New 


Photo  by  M.  Woodbridge  Williams , Dept,  of  lnt. 

A VIEW  of  the  beautiful  Delaware  River 
Valley,  site  of  the  Tocks  Island  Reservoir 
and  National  Recreation  Area. 

jersey  and  New  York,  is  now  prepar- 
ing a management  plan  for  the  wild- 
life resources  of  the  reservoir  lands 
and  the  National  Recreation  Area. 
While  the  details  of  this  plan  are  still 
being  worked  out,  it  appears  that  the 
plan  will  highlight  waterfowl  manage- 
ment, with  emphasis  on  Canada  geese, 
as  well  as  upland  and  big  game  man- 
agement. Because  of  the  predicted  in- 
tensity of  hunting  pressures,  special 
regulations  may  be  required  to  safe- 
guard the  hunters  and  to  prevent  over 
exploitation  of  the  wildlife  resources. 

The  period  of  maximum  recrea- 
tional activity  is  expected  to  occur 
each  year  between  Memorial  Day  and 
Labor  Day.  It  has  been  estimated  by 
the  National  Park  Service  that  the 
Tocks  Island  Project  will  support  ap- 
proximately 10  million  recreational 
visitor-days  annually.  Peak  visitation, 


as  would  be  expected  to  occur  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  during  the  summer, 
has  been  estimated  to  be  154,000  per- 
sons. Almost  half  of  this  use  is  ex- 
pected to  emanate  from  the  New  York 
City-northeastern  New  Jersey  metro- 
politan area. 

Ten  areas  have  been  tentatively  se- 
lected for  intensive  recreational  de- 
velopment. The  Delaware  Water  Gap 
area  will  provide  scenic  enjoyment, 
foot  and  bridle  trails;  the  Pocono  rec- 
reational area  will  provide  for  water- 
based  sports,  picnicking,  and  camping; 
the  Wallpack  Bend  area  will  be  used 
for  these  same  purposes;  the  Flat 
Brook  area  has  been  selected  as  a 
group  camping  and  boating  area;  the 
Egypt  Mills  area  will  be  used  also  for 
water-based  sports,  camping,  and  pic- 
nicking; the  Hornbeck  Gorge  area  ap- 
pears ideally  suited  for  tent  camping; 
the  Dingman  Gorge  area  will  also  be 
used  for  water-based  sports,  scenic 
enjoyment,  hiking,  and  picnicking;  the 
Namanock  area  has  been  developed 
for  water-based  sports,  picnicking, 
camp  and  trailer  grounds;  the  Knob 
area  will  serve  such  uses  as  picnicking, 
boating,  fishing,  swimming,  and  re- 
lated water  sports;  and  the  Tom  Quick 
boat-launching  area  will  have  facilities 
for  swimming,  picnicking,  and  fishing. 

Tocks  Island  Reservoir  is  expected 
to  develop  into  a tremendous  fishing 
lake,  populated  with  fish  species  in- 
digenous to  the  Delaware  River.  While 
fish  stocking  should  not  be  necessary 
to  maintain  the  fishery,  some  special 
stocking  may  prove  desirable  to  fulfill 
specific  management  objectives,  or  to 
populate  portions  of  the  newly  created 
environment.  Experts  believe  that 
Tocks  Island  Reservoir  may  someday 
become  the  most  heavily  fished  reser-  i 
voir  in  the  world. 

Scenic  Value  Preserved 

While  parts  of  the  Tocks  Island 
complex  will  be  developed  for  inten- 
sive recreational  use,  other  portions 
of  it  will  be  preserved  for  its  scenic 
and  natural  values.  When  a manage- 
ment plan  is  finally  developed  by  the 
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National  Park  Service,  parts  of  the 
area  literally  will  be  paved  to  with- 
stand the  trampling  of  thousands  of 
visitors,  while  other  parts  of  the  area 
will  be  managed  so  as  to  preserve  the 
area’s  scenic  integrity  and  natural 
qualities.  Looking  toward  the  future, 
naturalists  may  someday  come  to 
Tocks  Island  to  study  the  few  remain- 
ing vestiges  of  undisturbed  forest  in 
what  will  then  be  an  aboriginal  island, 
surrounded  by  a landscape  completely 
modified  by  human  activity. 

Wildlife  Abundant 

A natural  resources  study  recently 
completed  by  the  Biology  Department 
of  Lehigh  University  found  that  the 
Tocks  Island  area  now  contains  about 
45  species  of  fish,  23  species  of  am- 
phibians, and  22  species  of  reptiles. 
In  addition,  215  species  of  birds  have 
been  observed  in  the  area,  half  of 
which  are  known  to  nest  there,  and 
the  remainder  are  transients  which  use 
the  Delaware  Valley  as  a natural  mi- 
gration flyway.  The  Tocks  Island  area 
supports  48  species  of  mammal,  in- 
cluding white-tailed  deer,  raccoons, 
porcupines,  beavers,  and  otters  among 
the  most  interesting.  For  visitors  with  a 
botanical  flair,  1,100  individual  species 
of  plants  have  been  identified  within 
the  Tocks  Island  area. 

With  this  brief  description,  it  should 
be  obvious  why  the  Tocks  Island  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  proposal  has 
generated  so  much  support  and  en- 
thusiasm. It  is  an  area  that  will  pro- 
vide something  for  almost  everyone, 
with  activities  ranging  from  heavily 
utilized  beaches,  camping  and  picnic 
areas,  to  nature  trails  through  deep, 
cool,  forested  ravines  for  those  seeking 
privacy  and  solitude.  Tocks  Island  will 
be  an  area  where  people  can  relax  and 
enjoy  the  nostalgic  dreams  of  youth. 
As  fall  approaches  and  day-use  recre- 
ational activities  lose  their  appeal, 
hunters  will  be  able  to  take  to  the 
fields  to  harvest  the  surpluses  of  up- 
land game  and  waterfowl,  which  the 
area  will  produce  during  the  summer 


while  thousands  of  people  are  at  play. 
The  autumn  will  also  provide  some  of 
the  best  fishing  of  the  year,  as  the 
game  fish  start  to  feed  heavily  in 
preparation  for  the  long  winter  of  re- 
duced activity. 

Numerous  agencies  and  individuals 
are  at  work  studying  and  planning  this 
project  in  order  to  have  it  developed 


THE  FLOOD  of  1955  caused  some  serious 
reconsiderations.  Tocks  Island  and  other 
Basin  reservoirs  can  prevent  a recur- 
rence of  scenes  like  this. 

and  operating  by  1975.  Federal  agen- 
cies involved  in  the  planning  activity 
include:  Corps  of  Engineers;  National 
Park  Service;  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice; Geological  Survey;  and  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  State  agencies  in- 
clude: Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters;  Department  of  Health;  the 
Fish  and  Game  Commissions;  and 
others  in  Pennsylvania.  Counterparts 
of  these  agencies  from  the  other  Basin 
States  are  also  involved  in  planning 
the  project.  The  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission,  which  represents  the  in- 
terests of  the  four  Basin  States  and 
the  Federal  Government,  is  aiding  the 
overall  coordination  of  this  major  plan- 
ning activity  in  order  to  have  every 
facet  of  this  153  million-dollar  recre- 
ation area  of  the  future  properly  de- 
veloped in  time  to  meet  the  demand. 
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by  Del  Kerr 


I’M  NOT  going  to  pretend  there  was 
anything  noble  in  my  motives— far 
from  it.  But  when  my  dear  spouse 
Adeline  presented  a new  hunting  li- 
cense and  stated  quite  simply  that  she 
was  going  rabbit  hunting  with  or  with- 
out me  . . . well,  maybe  I had  better 
explain. 

Adeline  (or  “Dandelion,”  as  I call 
her  whenever  she’s  in  a good  mood ) is 
a bona  fide,  tea-drinking  pillar  of  so- 
ciety. She  is  a member  of  the  Ladies’ 
Aid,  the  Women’s  Clubs— the  works. 
However,  her  idea  of  the  “great  out- 
doors” is  a hammock  in  the  backyard. 

Now,  I know  you  are  going  to  say 
there  are  a lot  of  women  hunters  and 
I’ve  seen  some  darn  good  ones  my- 
self. But  Adeline?  She’s  the  type  of 
person  that  would  jeopardize  every 
hunter  within  miles— even  if  she  were 
shooting  from  the  bottom  of  a well! 

“No!”  I said.  “It’s  completely  out  of 
the  question.  It’s  far  too  rough— you’d 
never  be  able  to  stand  up  under  the 
strain.”  I crossed  my  fingers  for  the  big 
one.  “Don’t  get  me  wrong— I’m  only 
thinking  of  your  health.”  I quickly 
went  into  a lengthy  dissertation  and 
ended  my  oratory  on  the  companion- 
ship between  men  and  dogs.  “And  the 
chase,  Adeline.  That’s  the  big  thing. 
Why,  you  can  hear  ol’  Bip  bawl  from 
one  hollow  to  the  next.” 

“What!”  Adeline  screeched.  “You 
can  listen  to  that  hound  of  yours  bark 


his  fool  head  off  every  night.  I’d  have 
brained  that  flea-bitten  bag  of  bones 
long  ago  if  you  didn’t  keep  the  pen 
locked  so  I couldn’t  get  at  him!” 

I could  tell  she  was  beginning  to  get 
bitter.  “Now,  Dandelion.  . . .” 

“My  name  is  Adeline!!!”  The  walls 
of  the  room  took  on  a thin  crust  of  ice. 

So,  that  was  that.  She  was  angry 
but  would  get  over  it.  I could  be 
stubborn  when  I had  to.  Adeline  was 
one  woman  you  would  not  find  in  the 
field. 

Ol’  Rip  had  a peculiar  expression  on 
his  face  when  he  jumped  in  the  car 
bright  and  early  next  morning  to  find 
Adeline  and  me  both  dressed  in  hunt- 
ing togs. 

Well,  there  was  more  than  one  way 
to  skin  a cat— no  pun  intended.  If 
Adeline  was  intent  on  making  a na- 
tional issue  out  of  the  matter  and 
insist  on  going,  it  might  be  the  per- 
fect solution  after  all.  She  would  get 
enough  hunting  in  one  day  to  last  the 
rest  of  her  life.  I would  see  to  that! 

“Why  don’t  we  stop  here?”  Adeline 
asked  after  passing  many  groups  of 
red-clad  hunters.  “Those  men  must 
think  it’s  a good  place.” 

“Not  yet,  turtle  dove,”  I replied.  “I 
know  a better  spot.”  Maybe  not  a 
better  spot  for  hunting,  I chuckled  to 
myself,  but  a dandy  place  to  discour- 
age female  infiltration  into  a man’s 
world! 
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Even  ol’  Rip  stared  in  disbelief 
when  we  finally  arrived.  Weeds  had 
long  ago  overgrown  fields  nearby  and 
patches  of  briers  loomed  over  top  like 
young  trees.  At  the  far  end  of  the 
woods,  the  terrain  turned  abruptly 
into  a marshy  swamp.  Perfect,  I 
thought. 

I gave  Adeline  a short  primer  on 
handling  guns  and  hunting  safety. 
The  hunt,  or  should  I say  farce,  began. 
Ol’  Rip  must  have  seen  through  my 
scheme  right  away  because  he  seemed 
to  enjoy  sitting  down  by  me  while 
Adeline  plowed  through  shoulder-high 
briers  and  brambles.  In  fact,  now  that 
I think  back  on  it,  he  always  made 
sure  there  was  a tree  between  Adeline 
and  himself  just  as  I did! 

Adeline  took  a beating  all  that  morn- 
ing and  surprisingly  enough  didn’t 
complain.  I sent  her  into  windfalls, 
heavily  tangled  blackberry  patches, 
and  everywhere  else  that  looked  diffi- 
cult. She  poked  into,  over,  around  and 
through  every  place  Rip  would  have 
gone  and  a few  places  he  wouldn’t 
have  dared.  Ry  mid-afternoon  she  was 
visibly  tired,  battered  and  bruised  but 
doggedly  determined  to  keep  going. 
The  old  girl  was  nothing  short  of 
amazing. 

I began  to  have  a twinge  of  con- 
science when  she  accidentally  fell  into 
the  swamp.  I felt  that  she  had  had 
enough,  and  it  would  be  a shame  for 
her  not  to  even  shoot  the  litttle  single- 
shot 20-gauge  after  all  she  had  been 
through.  “Let’s  try  another  place,” 
I said. 

This  time  we  pulled  into  an  area 
that  offered  good  shooting  and 
strangely  enough  was  devoid  of  other 
hunters.  We  followed  an  old  rail  fence 
at  the  edge  of  rather  heavy  timber. 
Adeline  was  in  front  and  didn’t  see 
the  rabbit  that  tore  off  behind  us,  rac- 
ing for  the  woods.  I let  it  get  a con- 
siderable distance  before  my  12-gauge 
spoke.  Adeline  went  three  feet  straight 
UP; 

“What  in  the  world!”  she  gasped. 

“I  got  a glimpse  of  a bunny— but  I 


missed.”  I lied  but  my  fingers  were 
crossed  again  so  I guess  it  was  all 
right.  Ol’  Rip  soon  came  out  of  the 
woods,  behind  us  luckily,  with  the 
rabbit  in  his  mouth.  I was  able  to  stuff 
it  into  my  game  pocket  without  Ade- 
line seeing  it. 

“I’ve  got  an  idea,  Dandelion,”  I said. 
“You  follow  this  fencerow  while  I go 
into  the  woods  a little  ways.  If  we 
keep  the  same  pace,  we  might  be  able 
to  drive  some  game  either  direction.” 

As  soon  as  she  was  out  of  sight,  I 
hastily  searched  the  woods  and  soon 
found  what  I was  looking  for.  The  tree 
stump  was  cut  off  clean  about  three 
feet  from  the  ground  with  a reason- 
able clearing  around  it  and  a clay 
bank  behind.  The  rabbit  was  in  good 
condition  and  from  a distance  you 
probably  couldn’t  tell  it  had  been  shot. 

I quickly  placed  the  bunny  on  top  of 
the  stump  so  it  could  be  easily  seen 
and  with  the  help  of  a few  twigs,  it 
really  looked  lifelike.  Hurrying  back 
to  Adeline,  I said,  “Let’s  circle  back 
through  the  woods  and  head  for  the 
car.  It’s  almost  time  to  quit.” 

Approaching  the  setup,  I made  a 
great  play  of  acting  like  an  Indian 
scout,  and  asking  her  if  she  could 
“feel”  the  presence  of  game  ahead. 

1 SENT  HER  into  bramble  thickets, 
windfalls,  and  everywhere  else  that 
looked  difficult.  By  mid-afternoon  she 
was  visibly  tired. 
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Tiptoeing  to  the  edge  of  the  small 
clearing,  I shaded  my  eyes  and  pre- 
tended to  scrutinize  the  area  in  every 
direction  but  that  of  the  ruse.  I 
thought  she  would  never  see  it. 

Success  at  Last 

Finally  she  said,  “Look!  Th-there’s 
a rabbit  sunning  himself  on  a tree 
stump!” 

“O.K.,  Dandelion,”  I whispered. 
“Take  your  time,  he’s  all  yours.” 

“But  I’ve  heard  you  say  it  was  un- 
sportsmanlike to  shoot  sitting  game,” 
Adeline  challenged. 

I had  to  think  quickly.  “Well  that’s 
true,  but  we’ll  make  an  exception  in 
this  case,  being  as  it’s  your  first  time. 
We  won’t  let  it  happen  again.” 

She  sighted  down  the  barrel.  I could 
plainly  see  it  weaving  up  and  down 
and  from  side  to  side.  Ba-loom!  Noth- 
ing happened.  She  broke  the  gun,  put 
in  another  shell  and  brought  the  ham- 
mer back.  Ba-loom!  Again  nothing. 
Bo-loom  — break  — Ba-loom!  The  clay 
bank  was  beginning  to  look  like  a 
sieve.  “Get  closer,  Dandelion!” 

Finally,  with  the  seventh  shot  she 
managed  to  nick  the  side  of  the  rotten 
stump  with  enough  jar  to  knock  the 
propped-up  rabbit  over.  “I  hit  it,  I hit 
it!”  she  shrieked.  We  picked  up  the 
rabbit  and  ceremoniously  put  it  into 
her  game  pocket. 

On  the  way  home  I said,  “Well, 
Dandelion,  you  got  your  first  cotton- 
tail. You  can  cook  it  for  supper.  My 
mouth  is  watering  already.” 

“Hold  on,  big  boy,”  she  replied. 
“Every  time  you  come  in  after  a hunt 
you  plunk  down  a few  carcasses  and 
curl  up  with  your  newspaper  while  I 
get  stuck  with  the  mess.  This  time  I 
shot  him— you  cook  him!”  I roared 
with  laughter  at  Adeline’s  joke. 

It  was  early  evening  before  I finally 
got  that  confounded  bunny  cooked. 
Adeline  was  reclining  in  my  easy  chair 
reading  my  newspaper.  I had  the 
kitchen  to  myself  for  quite  a while, 
and  it  gave  me  time  to  think. 

Maybe  I had  this  thing  about  Ade- 
line not  being  the  outdoor  type  all 


KER-PLUNK!  A box  of  cake  mix  rico- 
cheted off  my  head.  Now,  I'll  grant  you 
my  wife  has  some  odd  habits  

wrong.  Sure,  she  was  a woman,  but 
what  difference  did  that  make  if  she 
enjoyed  the  same  things  I did?  I had 
put  her  through  more  activity  that  day 
than  she  had  had  in  the  last  ten  years. 
And  she  must  have  done  it  all  for  me. 
If  she  believed  in  family  togetherness 
that  much,  then  it  was  high  time  I 
gave  it  some  thought  too.  “Adeline, 
come  in  here!” 

She  eased  herself  into  a chair  beside 
the  table,  the  rigors  of  the  day  plainly 
written  on  her  face.  “Right  now  you’re 
having  a little  trouble  placing  your 
shots,”  I said,  “but  with  a little  prac- 
tice I’ll  have  you  shooting  like  a pro. 
You  really  amazed  me  today.  You  and 
I are  going  to  be  perfect  hunting 
partners.  We  will.  . . .” 

Ker-plunk!  A box  of  cake  mix  rico- 
cheted off  the  back  of  my  head,  hit 
the  ceiling  and  knocked  a pot  off  the 
stove  on  the  way  back  down.  Now,  I’ll 
grant  you  my  dear  spouse  has  a few 
odd  habits,  but  in  no  manner  of  think- 
ing could  this  be  construed  as  an  idio- 
syncrasy. Adeline  was  definitely  bitter 
again. 
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“Why  you  low-down,  scheming, 
contriving  old  goat!’’  she  bellowed. 
“Do  you  think  I’m  blind?” 

She  was  standing  with  her  hands  on 
her  hips,  her  face  low  but  her  sharp 
little  nose  pointed  straight  ahead.  At 
first  glance,  one  might  think  she  had 
the  qualities  of  a good  bird  dog.  But 
I knew  better.  This  was  her  battle 
stance.  Raising  her  voice  even  more 
she  said,  “Do  you  think  for  one  min- 
ute that  I can’t  see  through  this  juve- 
nile subterfuge?  Hunting  partner,  in- 
deed!” 

Oh,  oh,  I thought.  The  jig’s  up.  I 
wondered  what  would  happen  if  Ade- 
line should  find  out  I purposely  put 
her  through  the  torture  test.  “But, 
Dandelion.  . . 

“Don’t  Dandelion  me,  you  old  hypo- 


crite. I’ve  known  for  some  time  you 
wanted  to  horn  in  on  my  bridge  club! 
I knocked  myself  out  all  day  waiting 
for  you  to  suggest  that  if  I would  for- 
get about  hunting,  you’d  quit  making 
a nuisance  of  yourself  when  the  girls 
are  around. 

“I  can  see  you  must  have  caught  on 
and  decided  you  would  have  even 
more  right  to  entertain  my  friends  if 
I were  to  really  take  up  your  sport. 
Why,  my  arm  will  be  black  and  blue 
for  a month  from  shooting  that  blasted 
shotgun!”  She  produced  her  new  hunt- 
ing license  and  promptly  tore  it  into 
shreds.  “Now  here  it  is  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, nimrod.  I don’t  hunt— you  don’t 
play  cards.  And  that’s  final!” 

“But,  Dandelion.  . . ” 

“My  name  is  Adeline!!!” 


WHO  IS  YOUR  GAME  PROTECTOR? 

Most  of  the  time,  perhaps,  he’s  a fellow  in  uniform  who  stops  to  inspect 
your  license,  your  guns  or  to  check  your  game,  but  then  suddenly  one  day 
he  is  also  the  man  who  spent  hours  trying  to  locate  you  in  the  woods  or  at 
your  camp  because  your  frantic  wife  has  called  advising  that  your  little  boy 
is  seriously  ill  and  confined  to  a hospital. 

He’s  the  fellow  who  cited  you  for  shooting  at  random  in  a big  game  season 
. . . but  he’s  also  the  one  who  pulled  your  car  out  of  the  mud  when  it  was 
mired  up  to  the  axle  on  a back  woods  road. 

He’s  the  fellow  who  spoke  a bit  gruffly  the  time  you  failed  to  heed  his 
signal  to  stop  . . . but  he’s  also  the  genial,  friendly  guardian  of  wildlife  who, 
at  a risk  of  his  own  life,  rescued  a buck  deer  from  a stream  running  full 
from  bank  to  bank  during  the  spring  rains. 

He’s  the  nervous  young  man  who  radioed  to  headquarters  to  alert  the  doctor 
when  he  was  transporting  you  to  the  hospital  after  you  had  fallen  causing 
your  gun  to  discharge  resulting  in  a badly  injured  leg. 

He’s  the  good  Samaritan  who  had  to  arrest  you  for  possessing  game  in 
close  season  . . . but  alerted  the  authorities  that  your  family  was  in  need  and 
because  of  pride  you  failed  to  ask  for  help. 

He’s  the  head  of  a family,  who  when  apprehending  an  unusually  belligerent 
violator,  retained  his  composure  and  did  not  use  more  force  than  necessary 
in  making  the  arrest. 

He’s  the  man  who  got  out  of  bed  at  four  o’clock  of  the  first  day  of  the 
hunting  season  in  answer  to  the  ringing  of  his  telephone  to  advise  where  you 
might  purchase  a hunting  license  prior  to  the  opening  hour. 

It’s  comforting  to  know,  as  we  sit  in  our  easy  chairs  on  a wet,  stormy 
evening,  that  hundreds  like  him  have  been  willing  to  pin  on  a badge  and 
agree  to  make  our  troubles  their  careers.— James  A.  Brown,  Assistant  Chief, 
Division  of  Law  Enforcement. 
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Ticket  for  a Honker 


PGC  Photo  by  Bob  Parlaman 

WE  HELD  OUR  FIRE  as  the  flock,  a dozen  or  more  big  honkers,  lowered  their  black 
webbed  feet,  and  plummeted  into  the  stubble — almost  within  grabbing  distance. 


At  the  Pymatuning  Goose  Area  . . . 


TENSION  thickened  in  our  corn- 
stalk blind  as  wildly  clamoring 
Canada  geese  bored  in  from  all  direc- 
tions on  the  silhouette  decoys  we  had 
spiked  into  surrounding  buckwheat 
stubble.  Four  of  us,  shivering  but 
otherwise  motionless,  crouched  in  the 
narrow  rectangle  with  eyes  plastered 
against  gaps  in  the  cornstalks.  There 
were  at  least  half  a dozen  flights  of 
honkers,  better  than  a hundred  birds, 
milling  around  us. 

The  nearest  bunch,  coming  from  out 
in  front,  finished  a banking  turn, 
dropped  lower,  and  went  into  a long 
glide  toward  us.  In  seconds  they  had 
closed  a big  gap— somebody  sucked  in 
his  breath  sharply  and  it  sounded  very 
loud  in  the  blind.  Suddenly  they  were 


in  range,  and  shotgun  barrels  tipped 
up,  but  George  Holmes,  to  my  right, 
whispered  “Hold  it,  they’re  dropping 


in! 


» 


We  held  our  fire  as  the  flock,  a 
dozen  or  more  big  honkers,  lowered 
their  black  webbed  feet  and  plum- 
meted into  the  stubble  just  outside  the 
blind  — almost  within  grabbing  dis- 
tance! 

Fascinated  by  having  geese  nearly 
in  our  laps,  we  continued  to  freeze, 
hardly  daring  to  breathe.  That  first 
safe  landing  had  instantly  signaled 
every  goose  in  sight  that  soup  was  on, 
and  the  birds  in  the  sky  raised  an  even 
greater  racket.  They  began  to  come 
fast  and  with  little  caution  from  all 
directions.  They  came  like  big  bomb- 
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PGC  Photo  by  Bob  Parlaman 

THIS  SIGHT  over  the  top  of  a shotgun  barrel  is  sure  to  quicken  the  heartbeat  of  any 
hunter.  Big  Canadas  winging  in  fast  require  steady  nerves  and  good  shooting. 


ers,  with  wings  set  stiffly  and  slightly 
bowed,  and  the  loud  whoosh  of  wings 
was  mixed  with  soft  little  thumps  as 
heavy  honkers  sat  down  in  the  stubble. 

Through  our  slits  in  the  blind  we 
were  eyeballing  geese— geese  walking, 
geese  honking  and  gabbling,  and  still 
more  geese  already  probing  the  mud 
for  edibles.  Our  decoys  seemed  just  as 
attractive  as  they  had  from  the  air, 
even  at  three  or  four  feet. 

Finally  I gave  George  a gentle 
nudge  in  the  ribs,  and  he  rose  on  cold- 
stiffened  legs  to  explode  geese  in  wild 
commotion.  George  swung  his  double, 
fired  once,  and  a big,  gray  gander 
puffed  feathers,  slanted  down  and  hit 
the  mud  before  our  blind  with  a solid 
thud. 

Somehow,  every  other  bird  in  the 
bunch  managed  to  get  out  of  sure 
range  before  the  rest  of  us  could  come 
out  of  our  trances  and  make  safe  shots. 
But  George  had  scored  and  the  fun 
was  on. 

It  was  a little  after  8 a.m.,  early  in 
the  1962  waterfowl  season,  and  we 
were  at  Pymatuning  Reservoir  in 
northwestern  Pennsylvania,  hunting 
from  one  of  40  brand-new  blinds 
erected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  in  a regulated  shooting 
area.  Hunting  on  this  controlled  sec- 
tion of  the  Pymatuning  Goose  Man- 
agement Area  was  a new  wrinkle,  just 


in  its  first  year,  and  introduced  by 
Game  Commission  people  to  acquaint 
more  Pennsylvania  hunters  with  the 
art  of  productive  waterfowling. 

Blind  allocation  had  been  by  special 
drawing  in  early  October,  and  each 
successful  applicant  was  permitted  to 
invite  three  companions  to  share  his 
blind.  George,  who  had  already  nailed 
his  Canada,  had  been  the  sole  mem- 
ber of  our  gang  lucky  enough  to  win 
a blind  in  that  first  year.  Besides  me, 
his  partners  were  Ken  Vemor  and 
George’s  Middletown  neighbor,  Clark 
Smith.  I’m  with  a Pittsburgh  adver- 
tising and  public  relations  firm. 

Now,  with  the  tension  broken,  we 
whacked  George  on  the  back,  then 
ducked  like  prairie  dogs  as  the  fast 
departing  geese  melted  into  a single 
big  flock,  slowed,  and  then  wheeled 
to  head  back  for  our  blind. 

Again  we  huddled  low,  whispering 
words  of  caution  as  the  whole  skyful 
of  geese,  obviously  determined  to 
dine  at  this  table,  barreled  in  for  an- 
other effort,  yammering  indignantly. 
As  the  flight  passed  just  to  the  left  of 
the  blind,  Clark,  our  flanker  on  that 
side,  stood  quickly  and  banged  two 
loads  into  the  leader.  The  big  bird 
wobbled  at  the  first  shot  and  plunged 
suddenly  with  the  second,  but 
bounced  upon  meeting  the  stubble  to 
duck  into  a ragweed  clump. 
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While  we  wondered  how  best  to 
take  care  of  a cripple,  the  tough  goose 
solved  our  problem  by  flopping  back 
into  sight,  flailing  his  heavy  wings 
against  the  ground  and  spinning  in 
tight  circles.  Several  fast  turns  and  he 
ran  out  of  gas,  falling  dead  within  20 
feet  of  the  blind. 

Fickle  morning  air  currents  trapped 
the  pungent  odor  of  burnt  powder  in- 
side the  blind  for  a few  seconds.  We 
all  unconsciously  twitched  our  noses— 
sampling  the  good  smell— and  watched 
the  geese  bank  back  our  way  again. 

Ken  and  I,  yet  to  take  shots,  shifted 
to  the  outside  positions  and  waited  for 
the  next  charge.  The  wheeling  spray 
of  geese  came  again,  and  swept  low, 
splitting  into  two  flocks  to  pass  over 
our  blind.  Ken  and  I rose  on  George’s 
“Go!”  to  take  beautiful,  fast  passing 
shots. 

I had  my  eye  on  a large  flanker 
from  sixty  yards  out,  and  gauging  his 
speed,  I came  up  swinging  as  he 
gunned  past  my  comer.  The  over- 
under  boomed  and  my  honker 
smacked  stone  dead  into  the  mud  be- 
hind the  blind. 

Quickly  I turned  to  Ken’s  side  in 
time  to  see  a thin  veil  of  down  floating 
on  the  air  beyond  him,  and  a goose 
hurtling  earthward.  It,  too,  hit  dead. 

Limit  of  Geese 

Our  hunt  was  over  with  a goose 
apiece,  daily  limit  for  the  Pymatuning 
Goose  Management  Area. 

Grinning,  we  cleared  the  shotguns 
and  hopped  out  to  gather  up  honkers. 
While  we  admired  our  birds,  a hun- 
dred diehards  circled  out  of  range 
overhead,  slamming  us  for  the  delay 
to  breakfast. 

“What  a morning,”  I yelled,  as  I 
tossed  my  bird  against  the  blind  and 
headed  for  an  armload  of  decoys. 
Looking  at  my  watch  I realized  that 
we  had  been  in  that  blind  for  just  32 
minutes.  It  seemed  like  hours  of  ex- 
citement had  been  packed  into  that 
brief  shoot. 

Although  I had  killed  several  geese 
in  southern  Illinois  years  earlier,  dur- 


ing my  service  hitch,  these  were  the 
first  for  my  friends,  and  they  spent 
several  minutes  hefting  and  admiring 
their  prizes.  The  big  geese  are  always 
impressive,  with  almost  snow-white 
breasts,  long  necks,  and  broad,  power- 
fully feathered  wings.  It  was  easy  to 
see  why,  with  their  dense  layers  of 
down  and  strong  flying  equipment 
that  Canada  geese  take  hard  shoot- 
ing at  tight  range. 

Talked  With  Leo 

Examinations  over,  we  collected 
guns,  geese,  decoys  and  odd  bits  of 
gear,  and  hiked  across  the  stubble  to 
the  nearby  gravel  road  where  we  met 
Leo  Badger,  then  District  Game  Pro- 
tector for  that  section  of  Crawford 
County.  Leo,  who  has  since  joined  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  was 
then  a key  member  of  the  special 
shooting  area’s  operational  team  dur- 
ing the  regulated  season,  checking 
birds,  guns,  and  hunting  decorum. 

Leo  returned  our  grins  and  ex- 
amined the  birds  for  tags.  Many  of  the 
geese  shot  at  the  management  area 
are  reared  there  in  habitat  as  near  to 
pure  wilderness  as  possible,  and,  so 
carry  coded  Game  Commission  leg 
tags.  Other  geese  killed  might  have 
bands  from  another  area  in  North 
America.  None  of  our  geese  carried 
tags,  so  were  presumably  straight  wild 
stock  that  had  been  lured  off  the  fly- 
way by  the  excellent  waterfowl  quar- 
ters provided  by  this  comer  of  the 
huge  Pymatuning  Reservoir. 

Manager  of  the  area,  Ray  Sickles,  is 
a veteran  waterfowl  man,  and  a top 
organizer.  Ray  had  pushed  for  the 
limited  shooting  plan  as  a means  for 
generating  greater  interest  among 
Pennsylvania  hunters  for  waterfowl- 
ing. He  also  maintained  that  controlled 
shooting  like  this  would  help  train 
hunters  away  from  that  bad  habit  of 
skybusting.  During  shooting  hours, 
Commission  men  drop  into  blinds  with 
strong  words  of  advice  when  they  see 
hunters  reaching  for  the  moon. 

Shooting  is  carried  on  at  the  Man- 
agement Area  four  days  a week  from 
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sunup  until  noon,  with  about  4,000 
shooters  run  through  in  a season— a 
thousand  lucky  ticket  winners  and 
their  guests.  Hunters  are  also  allowed 
to  shoot  legal  ducks  while  in  their 
blinds,  but  must  stop  hunting  when 
each  bags  a goose. 

All  honkers  are  checked  out  at  the 
area’s  headquarters  building  by  Game 
Technicians  who  weigh  the  birds, 
check  for  bands,  and  tell  hunters  their 
birds’  ages  and  sex.  Many  a hefty  bird 
can  be  quite  young.  Hunters  are  al- 
ways amazed  to  hear  that  their  10- 
pound  honker  was  “an  egg  in  May.” 

All  tags  found  on  bagged  geese  are 
removed  and  kept  for  data  in  the  con- 
tinuous research  program  the  Com- 
mission runs  to  test  success  of  its 
propagation  program.  (The  state  is 
also  rearing  and  releasing,  in  prime 
waters,  10,000  mallards  a year  in  an 
effort  to  build  a native,  locally  nesting 
flock  of  wild  ducks. ) 

After  the  bang  I got  from  that  first 
season,  I was  quick  with  an  applica- 
tion as  the  ’63  season  drew  near.  In 
early  October  I was  able  to  call  George 
and  announce  that  he  would  be  join- 
ing me  on  a goose  hunt.  My  applica- 
tion had  been  returned  in  the  mail  as 

HERE  THE  AUTHOR,  along  with  Clark 
Smith,  center,  and  Waterfowl  Manage- 
ment Agent  Ray  Sickles  examine  the 
honkers  taken  during  the  morning.  Man- 
aging the  Pymatuning  for  waterfowl  has 
paid  big  dividends  to  Keystone  hunters. 

Photo  by  George  H.  Harrison 


a reservation  for  a blind  just  a few 
days  after  the  Commission  held  its 
October  4 drawing.  I had  beaten  odds 
of  8 to  1,  as  1,000  names  were  drawn 
from  more  than  8,000  applicants.  The 
great  goose  lottery  was  getting  pop- 
ular in  a hurry. 

My  day  at  Pymatuning  in  1963  was 
November  9,  and  this  time  George 
was  a member  of  my  crew,  along  with 
my  brother,  Dick  McCullough,  fore- 
man of  the  local  paper’s  mailing  room 
staff,  and  John  Mcllvane,  a Washing- 
ton, Pa.,  attorney  who  would  rather 
hunt  than  harass  opposition’s  counsel 
in  a courtroom. 

Just  as  in  the  previous  year,  we 
went  through  a predawn  registration 
line,  and  drew  for  our  blind  by  the 
simple  system  of  getting  a numbered 
white  pill  from  the  miniature  chuck-a- 
luck  cage  on  the  counter.  We  drew 
Blind  No.  7 this  time,  a good  spot  ac- 
cording to  Commission  men. 

Area  Map 

A detailed  map  of  the  controlled 
shooting  segment  of  the  Goose  Man- 
agement Area,  with  all  40  blinds 
clearly  marked,  and  a dozen  metal 
silhouette  decoys  completed  our  or- 
ganization for  the  morning  hunt.  We 
paused  at  the  door  for  a quick  chat 
with  Leo  Badger,  again  on  hand  as 
chief  of  hunting  activities. 

“Looks  like  another  good  year  here,” 
Leo  grinned.  “We  have  plenty  of  birds 
hanging  around,  both  natives  and  up- 
north  birds.” 

He  told  us  that  the  1962  season  had 
resulted  in  a fine  first-year  harvest, 
with  gunners  taking  1,296  geese  in  the 
controlled  shooting  section.  An  addi- 
tional 465  geese  were  known  bagged 
on  open  shooting  sections  of  the  Man- 
agement Area,  and  nearly  300  more 
on  surrounding  private  lands.  There 
had  been  just  under  3,000  shooters 
run  through  the  controlled  shooting 
area  during  that  season. 

We  told  Leo  our  blind  number,  and 
he  agreed  it  was  a good  spot,  blocked 
from  a close  view  of  the  water  only 
by  a row  of  tall  oaks  and  wild  cherries 
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“You  just  keep  an  eye  on  those  tree- 
tops,”  Leo  advised.  “Every  goose  in 
that  reservoir  has  to  pass  right  over 
your  blind  on  the  way  out  to  feed. 
Just  pick  the  low  flyers.” 

Dick  and  John  were  itching  to  get 
with  it  by  this  time,  so  we  thanked 
Leo  and  piled  into  the  car  to  head  for 
our  blind.  It  was  still  black  as  pitch, 
but  the  sky  had  faint  gray  areas  close 
to  the  north  and  eastern  horizons.  We 
found  the  right  parking  area,  and  be- 
gan to  dig  out  the  equipment  for  our 
100-yard  trek  to  the  blind,  clattering 
decoys  and  Thermos  bottles  in  the 
blackness.  The  clang  of  metal  on  metal 
brought  muffled  grumbles  from  resting 
flocks  of  geese,  riding  on  the  water 
less  than  200  yards  from  where  we 
stood. 

Flights  of  ducks  poured  out  of  the 
reservoir  and  passed  overhead,  with  a 
flock  rustling  swiftly  over  every  few 
seconds.  Peering  up  intently  I found 
I could  make  out  many  of  them— the 
hustling  forms  of  plump  mallards,  or 
clusters  of  slim,  zippy  teal.  One  low 
pair  looked  like  woodies.  The  geese 
were  still  lying  quietly  offshore. 

By  the  time  we  had  moved  into  our 
blind  the  outline  of  trees  and  brush 
nearby  had  firmed,  and  it  was  near  the 
shooting  hour.  George  and  I used  the 
waiting  minutes  to  fill  John  and  Dick 
full  of  beautiful  advice.  We  all  were 
treading  steadily  to  establish  firm  foot- 
ing in  the  squishy  mud  under  our 
boots.  We  picked  one  small  handful 
of  stalks  from  the  end  of  the  cornstalk 
blind  and  spread  it  in  the  bottom  for 
traction.  It  worked. 

Shooting  time  came,  and  with  it 
strong  daylight.  We  heard  hungry 
geese  getting  airborne  as  flock  after 
flock  set  up  its  feeding  gabble.  Then 
we  began  to  spot  them  in  the  air,  like 
big  gray  ghosts  sliding  through  the 
ground  fog  that  filtered  among  our 
row  of  trees. 

Just  as  Leo  had  said,  every  goose  in 
the  reservoir  was  breaking  above  the 
trees  and  heading  over  us.  There  was 
one  problem  — they  were  about  100 


yards  over  us!  Even  then  they  looked 
tantalizingly  big,  and  we  had  to  keep 
sharp  rein  on  our  eager  trigger  fingers. 

Meanwhile,  downwind,  in  Blind 
No.  6 at  the  base  of  a big  oak,  there 
was  enough  shot  flying  to  sink  every 
goose  in  the  state.  For  some  nasty 
reason  birds  were  busting  over  our 
neighbors  no  more  than  20  yards  up, 
but  were  having  amazing  luck  in  get- 
ting by  unscathed.  Dick  muttered 
something  unmentionable  into  his 
faceful  of  cornstalks.  George  and  I 
grinned  like  old  pros  and  bade  him 
wait  his  chance. 

Not  in  Best  Blind 

After  a half  hour  of  this  fruitless 
goose  watching,  however,  we  con- 
cluded we  were  not  in  the  middle  of 
the  breakfast  table  as  in  the  previous 
year.  Geese  were  heading  inland,  but 
our  hardworking  decoys  weren’t  get- 
ting a tumble.  The  flesh-and-blood 
geese  continued  to  cruise  by  at  anti- 
aircraft altitudes— at  least  over  our 
blind.  We  heard  frenzied  shooting 
from  several  sectors.  Over  good  old 
No.  6 a luckless  Canada  finally  peeled 
out  of  his  flock  and  pitched  into  the 
standing  com.  He  appeared  to  have 
cost  approximately  $7  in  shotgun 
ammo. 

DRAWING  THE  blind  numbers  is  done 
by  the  squirrel  cage  method.  Here  Ray 
Sickles  announces  what  number  blind 
this  hunter  has  drawn. 

Photo  by  George  H.  Harrison 
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George  and  I began  to  feel  glances 
of  disgust  from  our  companions— 
those  whom  we  had  sold  so  strongly. 

“Maybe  if  I just  point  this  thing  in 
the  air  and  let  one  go  a goose  will 
come  down,”  John  needled.  George 
suffered.  I suffered.  Finally,  about  10 
a.m.  we  relaxed  our  stiff  vigil  and 
broke  out  the  coffee. 

Since  my  legs  were  cramping  from 
long  immobility,  I hopped  out  of  the 
blind  to  snap  a few  pictures.  Dick  was 
lecturing  in  a mild,  resigned  mono- 
tone about  other  days  on  which  he 
had  been  conned  into  fruitless  hunts. 

Then  It  Happened 

Sure  enough— a flock  of  thirty  geese 
burst  over  the  trees— making  haste  our 
way  in  silence,  and  no  more  than  40 
feet  up! 

I dived  into  the  end  port,  and  shot- 
guns were  grabbed  hastily  as  thick 
ham  sandwiches  and  half-full  coffee 
cups  splattered  into  the  mud.  The 
swiftly  oncoming  geese  looked  like 
flying  ostriches. 

Completely  unprepared,  I ducked 
to  give  Dick  and  John  shooting  room, 
and  a mighty  barrage  went  up  as  the 
bunch  flashed  by.  Two  birds  tipped 
out  of  the  flock,  one  from  each  edge. 
They  fell  in  long,  slanting  trajectories 
to  thump  together  into  the  corn 
stubble  with  their  feet  touching. 

Dick  cussed  with  airwarming  vigor 
and  picked  fresh  hulls  from  his  shell 
vest  with  shaking  fingers.  George  and 
John  exchanged  chessy  grins.  They 
had  scored.  I finally  got  both  hands 
on  my  shotgun— thirty  seconds  too  late. 

Said  George,  “Man,  that’s  what  I 
call  low!  It  was  just  like  shooting  into 
a flying  mattress.” 

Bad  luck  had  reversed  abruptly  and 
our  eyes  burned  the  sky  anew.  A half 
hour  passed.  Another  flock  came  over 
and  they  were  low.  Dick  belted  a big 
bird  hard  and  it  came  down,  tearing 
through  a patch  of  scrubby  locusts 
behind  us  with  a hearty  crashing  of 
limbs. 

Unfortunately,  I missed  dropping 
my  bird,  although  I drew  plenty  of 


feathers.  He  shuddered  for  a second, 
then  broke  out  of  the  flock  to  fly  a 
tight  bend  back  toward  the  water. 
Before  he  could  make  it  a gunner  in 
No.  8 took  him  down  with  one  well- 
placed  load.  That  made  me  feel  better. 

Time  was  drawing  short,  as  the  12 
noon  quitting  time  became  a factor 
against  my  filling  out.  Geese  were  still 
trading  back  and  forth,  but  the  fre- 
quency of  flights  was  less  and  we 
hadn’t  seen  a duck  for  an  hour.  Slowly, 
the  temperature  rose  to  near  50  de- 
grees, and  my  insulated  underwear 
was  feeling  thick. 

Down  the  way  a cock  pheasant 
crowed  in  a strip  of  cattails.  He 
sounded  just  a little  listless. 

Here  came  a single!  He  was  a loner 
honking  plaintively  for  his  buddies.  I 
was  ready  as  he  came  right  over  the 
center  of  the  blind  with  a fresh  breeze 
in  his  tail  feathers.  I rose,  swung  fast, 
and  dumped  him  with  the  first  load. 
We  had  made  it  again  at  Pymatuning. 

After  a brief  scuffle  while  Dick 
pinned  down  his  runner  in  the  thick  of 
the  locust  patch,  and  another  pho- 
tography session,  we  bundled  our 
trappings  into  the  car  and  took  off  for 
headquarters  to  check  our  bag. 
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We  had  been  lucky,  Ray  Sickles 
told  us.  With  the  combination  of  a 
bluebird  day  and  low  breeze  making 
loafers  out  of  the  geese,  only  47  geese 
had  been  brought  in.  A good  day  in 
the  controlled  shooting  area  accounts 
for  120  to  140  Canadas. 

I later  heard  from  the  Game  Com- 
mission that  the  1963  season  was  even 
more  successful  than  the  first.  Out  of 
a flock  which  peaked  at  12,000  in 
early  October,  3,002  hunters  bagged  a 
total  of  1,382  geese,  86  more  than  in 
’62.  With  the  geese  that  were  killed 
outside  the  controlled  area,  more  than 
2,100  birds  were  taken  at  Pymatuning 
in  1963. 

Before  the  shooting  area  system  was 
set  up  under  Commission  manage- 
ment, 500  birds  was  a big  harvest  for 
the  entire  Pymatuning  area.  Most  im- 
portant benefit  of  the  unique  plan- 
many  hunters  who  had  never  seriously 
considered  waterfowling  were  induced 
to  take  a crack  at  it— and  liked  it. 

After  a talking  session,  we  shook 
hands  all  around  and  headed  for  a 
late  lunch  at  Conneaut  Lake.  After  a 
slow  meal,  Dick,  John  and  I headed 
for  Pittsburgh,  tired  but  satisfied. 
George  headed  for  Middletown. 

When  darkness  had  overtaken  us, 
downstate  on  Route  19,  Dick  finally 


PGC  Photo  by  Bob  Parlaman 

FULL  BAGS  are  a common  sight  at  the 
Pymatuning.  Happy  hunters  wait  here  to 
have  their  birds  checked  by  Game  Com- 
mission officials  at  the  Administration 
Building. 

spoke  up  with  unexpected  feeling, 
“Boy,  would  I like  to  be  right  back  in 
that  blind  tomorrow  morning!”  I had 
to  agree  that  I felt  exactly  the  same. 

Another  hunter  had  goose  fever. 
When  they  next  print  up  tickets  for 
the  big  honker  hunt,  you  can  bet  his 
application  will  be  in  the  pot— filled 
out  with  big,  bold  letters. 

Pymatuning  goose  hunting  had  hit 
the  spot. 


Hunting  From  an  Auto— Who  May  Legally  Qualify? 

HOUSE  Bill  No.  793  was  signed  last  month  by  Governor  Scranton.  This 
bill  authorizes  all  persons  with  certain  disabilities  to  hunt  from  an  auto- 
mobile upon  procuring  a special  $1  permit.  Tom  Bell,  Chief  of  the  Commis- 
sion’s Division  of  Law  Enforcement,  reminds  us  that  the  amendment  changes 
only  the  status  of  those  who  may  apply  for  this  special  permit.  “Previously,” 
said  Bell,  “only  persons  with  military  service-incurred  injuries  could  apply.” 
This  amendment  permits  all  persons  whose  injuries  are  of  a severe  disabling 
nature  to  apply. 

To  further  explain  this,  the  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  involved  Section 
418.1  of  the  Game  Law:  “A  permit  may  be  granted  to  a disabled  person  who  is 
suffering  from  paraplegia  and  has  permanent  paralysis  of  both  legs  and  lower 
parts  of  the  body,  or  who  is  suffering  from  hemiplegia  and  has  permanent 
paralysis  of  one  leg  and  one  arm  or  either  side  of  the  body,  resulting  from 
traumatic  injury  to  the  spinal  cord  or  brain,  or  who  has  suffered  amputation 
of  both  feet  or  one  hand  and  one  foot  permitting  them  to  hunt,  under  Com- 
mission regulations,  from  automobiles.” 
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it  was  the  Buck,  the  man  and.  . . 

THE  warm  rays  of  the  afternoon 
sun  splashed  on  a myriad  of  Oc- 
tober colors  as  the  leaves  slowly 
drifted  down  on  the  forest  floor.  Never 
had  I seen  the  trees  colored  so  beauti- 
fully as  they  were  this  year.  An  early 
and  heavy  hand  of  Jack  Frost  had 
helped  nature  surpass  the  finest  paint- 
ing of  the  artist.  The  oaks  showed  a 
deep  scarlet  instead  of  a wavering 
brown,  the  maple  finery  was  a glowing 
gold,  with  white  birches  spired  in  be- 
tween, and  offsetting  it  all  was  a back- 
ground of  the  deep  green  of  the  pine 
and  hemlock.  Weaving  in  and  out  of 


all  this  were  the  other  hues  and  shades 
of  the  forest  glade,  many  of  which 
defy  complete  description  and  can 
only  be  nearly  captured  by  the  color 
camera. 

As  I silently  slipped  down  the  trail 
I thought  of  the  hunting  deed  I plotted, 
even  though  it  was  not  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  surroundings.  For  I 
hoped  to  have  a rendezvous  with  a 
majestic  buck.  In  the  archery  season 
for  deer  one  can  shoot  male  or  female, 
but  a doe  could  never  satisfy  me  as  a 
trophy.  I knew  the  woods  and  hills 
well  and  thought  I had  the  plan  to 
see  the  buck  this  day.  I was  sure  he 
was  making  a daily  visit  to  the  clover 
field  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  by  way  of 
the  deep  woods  and  past  a solitary 
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apple  tree  in  a small  clearing,  where 
he  could  often  find  a morsel  of  sweet 
fruit.  If  I was  near  the  apple  tree  per- 
haps I could  forestall  his  journey. 

Not  many  things  can  be  more  re- 
freshing than  a walk  through  the 
woods  on  a beautiful  day.  It  brings 
many  pleasant  thoughts  and  remem- 
brances, often  those  of  bygone  youth- 
ful days  when  you  wandered  carefree 
from  one  nut  tree  to  another  searching 
for  portions  that  had  escaped  the 
squirrels.  As  you  pace  along,  bow  in 
hand,  you  are  back  with  Robin  Hood 
in  Sherwood  Forest  just  as  you  were 
in  boyhood.  My  reverie  is  interrupted 
by  the  sight  of  the  objective  apple 
tree  up  over  the  nearby  bank.  As  I 
started  to  run  to  gain  momentum  to 
get  up  over  the  rise  I slipped  and  fell 
heavily,  the  bow  and  arrows  clattering 
to  the  ground.  Later  I regretfully  re- 
called the  large  rock  that  had  been  in 
the  path. 

Working  my  way  up  through  a 
stand  of  ash  and  maple  I came  upon 
the  scattered  bushes  of  the  firebrands 
of  the  fall— the  sumac,  which  stood  as 
ushers  at  the  edge  of  the  small  clear- 
ing, ready  to  escort  me  to  the  center 
of  the  stage.  The  center  in  this  case 
was  a gnarled,  old  apple  tree,  weather- 
beaten but  staunch.  It  was  almost  bare 
of  leaves  but  not  devoid  of  fruit.  Un- 
derneath the  tree  lay  many  fallen 
apples  put  there  by  nature  for  the 
future  of  the  tree  but  seemingly  des- 
tined to  provide  for  the  future  of  the 
animals. 

I had  now  reached  my  goal  and  the 
next  step  was  to  sit  hidden  among  the 
sumac  and  tall  grasses  until  the  quarry 
might  favor  me  with  a visit.  Making 
sure  that  the  wind  was  right  for  me 
to  escape  detection  I settled  down  to 
rest  and  wait  and  enjoy  the  sights, 
sounds  and  smells  of  the  October  day. 
After  an  hour  or  so  of  a vigil  like  this, 
with  the  sun  warm,  the  body  at  rest 
and  the  mind  in  low  gear,  there  comes 
the  inevitable.  I began  to  doze  and  to 
waken  in  alternate  sequence.  The 
shadows  were  lengthening  when  I 
roused  with  the  feeling  that  all  was 
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not  the  same.  Perhaps  I missed  the 
chatter  of  the  gray  squirrel  or  the  call 
of  the  overhead  crow,  but  my  senses 
were  now  alert  as  I peered  out  into 
the  glade.  Then  to  my  right  I noticed 
a brownish  form  slipping  between  the 
trees.  Would  this  be  the  buck  I sought 
or  one  of  his  female  friends? 

While  the  deer  was  still  behind  the 
trees  I nocked  an  arrow  and  straight- 
ened my  bow.  As  it  stepped  into  the 
opening  I saw  the  fine  form  of  a good 
rack  on  his  head  and  I hoped  that  my 
aim  would  be  true.  After  all  I had 
practiced  many  times  for  this  event, 
and  hadn’t  I been  an  avid  fan  of  Robin 
Hood  for  years  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion? Then  I rose  to  my  feet,  drew 
back  the  shaft  and  snap  went  the  bow- 
string. The  buck  instantly  threw  up 
his  head  and  bounded  down  through 
the  woods  in  that  beautiful,  graceful 
undulation  that  only  deer  possess.  I 
looked  down  at  my  feet  at  the  arrow 
and  the  trailing  broken  string  and 
knew  I had  made  one  mistake.  My 
fall  had  partially  severed  the  string 
and  the  pull  of  the  bow  had  com- 
pleted the  job. 

So,  for  today,  I must  call  this  one 
for  experience  and  be  satisfied  with 
the  exercise  of  a walk.  I can  also  take 
with  me  the  knowledge  of  where  a 
buck  can  be  found  when  rifle  season 
comes. 

THE  BROKEN  string  told  me  I had  made 
one  mistake.  So,  for  today,  I must  mark 
this  one  up  to  experience,  and  be  satis- 
fied with  the  exercise  of  the  walk. 


What  Is 


t SHOOTING  INTO  a Safety  Zone  is 
strictly  against  the  law!  The  tone  is 
there  for  the  protection  of  the  land- 
owner  and  his  property  and  must  be 
honored.  Even  if  these  tame  geese 
were  wild  geese  they  would  be  illegal 
targets.  Even  if  the  signs  were  not 
here,  the  buildings  in  the  background 
would  preclude  shooting. 


tTHE  GENTLEMAN  hunter  always 
asks  permission  to  hunt  on  private 
property.  Good  hunter-sportsman  re- 
lations will  keep  private  land  open  to 
public  hunting. 
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S/IFETT  ZONE 


LET'S  HOPE  that  this  hunter's  buddy  a 
stops  him  in  time.  Shooting  a game  A 
bird  on  the  ground  is  questionable  'W 
practice  anyway — but  inside  the  Safety 
Zone  it's  also  illegal! 


CAREFUL  OBSERVANCE  of  the 
Safety  Zone  signs  make  for  much  bet- 
ter farmer-hunter  relations.  At  all 
times  while  hunting  on  private  land 
the  hunter  should  know  just  where  the 
landowner  may  be  working.  The  land- 
owner  should  also  be  advised  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  hunter. 


1FETY  ZONE? 


TFRIEFLY,  the  Safety  Zone  is  the  area  within  the  150-yard  radius  around 
an  occupied  dwelling  or  buildings  in  connection  therewith.  The  Safety 
Zone  law  serves  a dual  purpose  in  that  it  helps  to  protect  the  landowner  and 
offers  a buffer  area  serving  as  a wildlife  sanctuary.  Contrary  to  some  beliefs, 
it  is  not  necessary  for  Safety  Zone  signs  to  be  posted.  The  150-yard  minimum 
hunting  area  applies  at  all  times— marked  and  unmarked.  The  Safety  Zone 
area  may,  however,  be  hunted  with  the  advance  permission  of  the  landowner. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  supplies  signs  for  all  landowners  who 


t SOMETIMES  the  temptation  is  great 
to  cross  over  the  150-yard  Safety  Zone. 
It  looks  like  good  cover  and  it  prob- 
ably is.  Those  signs,  however,  are  your 
guarantee  that  the  remainder  of  this 
land  is  available  for  public  hunting. 


own  or  control  50  acres  or  more  and 
agree  to  permit  public  hunting  on 
their  property.  Landowners  in  this 
program  do  receive  a free  subscrip- 
tion to  Pennsylvania  GAME  NEWS 
for  one  year.  During  1964,  this  co- 
operative Safety  Zone  Program  kept 
2,139,430  acres  open  to  public  hunt- 
ing in  Pennsylvania. 


YOU  CAN  be  prosecuted  for  deliber- 
ately sending  your  dog  into  a Safety 
Zone.  The  beagle  here  seems  to  be 
studying  the  sign  very  carefully.  We 
hope  that  his  master  displays  the 
same  careful  consideration. 
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Breakfast  Bear 

LYCOMING  COUNTY  - A Mr. 
Miller  called  me  and  stated  he  was 
having  trouble  with  a bear  and  would 
I come  and  see  what  could  be  done  to 
stop  the  bear.  Mr.  Miller  has  a trailer, 
the  type  that  is  hauled  on  the  bed  of 
a pickup  truck.  He  had  the  trailer  on 
the  ground  and  was  living  in  it  until 
he  built  a cabin  near  the  trailer.  The 
bear  came  into  the  trailer,  ripped  off 
the  screen  and  broke  a window  on  one 
side,  crawled  in  over  the  stove,  took 
three  eggs  off  the  stove  that  Mr.  Miller 
was  going  to  have  for  breakfast  and 
ate  them,  then  went  to  the  table  where 
there  was  a bowl  of  stewed  prunes 
and  ate  them.  He  also  ate  a bowl  of 
strawberries,  all  sugared  and  ready  for 
use  and  a cream  pie  which  was  on  a 
shelf  above  the  table.  There  was  a bag 
of  crackers  on  the  table,  he  took  them 
and  jumped  through  another  window 
in  the  end  of  the  trailer,  breaking  the 
window.  He  took  the  crackers  a short 
way  from  the  trailer,  ate  some  of  them 
and  buried  the  rest  still  in  the  bag.— 
District  Game  Protector  Levi  R. 
Whippo,  Williamsport. 


There’s  That  Sound  Again ! 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY -My  brother 
Elwood  observed  the  following  while 
fishing  near  a bridge  along  Penns 
Creek.  A family  of  peewees  had  their 
nest  attached  to  the  underside  of  the 
bridge  and  each  time  one  of  the  par- 
ents returned  to  the  nest  with  food  the 
young  birds  put  up  quite  a chatter. 
Each  time  this  occurred  a weasel 
would  come  out  from  a crack  in  the 
bridge  wall  and  try  to  locate  where 
the  sound  was  coming  from.  It  took 
the  parents  only  a few  seconds  to  drop 
the  food  so  the  chatter  would  stop 
about  the  time  the  weasel  would  ap- 
pear. Result,  a very  confused  weasel 
who  thought  he  was  hearing  things.— 
District  Game  Protector  Kermit  W. 
Dale,  Chambersburg. 


Welcome  Home 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY  -During  the 
week  of  July  25  to  July  31,  1965,  my 
family  and  I vacationed  in  New  York 
and  Canada.  While  driving  over  1,200 
miles  and  seeing  wildlife  we  failed  to 
see  a deer.  On  the  return  trip  we  had 
just  crossed  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Line  on  Route  219  when  I made  the 
statement,  “Now  we’ll  see  some  deer,” 
but  I was  certainly  not  prepared  to 
see  one  so  quickly,  when  an  excep- 
tionally large  antlered  deer  piled  onto 
the  road  in  front  of  us  and  barely 
missed  our  car  and  one  traveling  in 
the  opposite  direction.  My  wife  made 
the  comment,  “Well,  you  can  certainly 
see  we  are  back  in  Pennsylvania.”— 
District  Game  Protector  James  D. 
Moyle,  McVeytown. 
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Try  the  Brake 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY- 
Westmoreland  County  gets  a high  per- 
centage of  the  state’s  road-killed  deer, 
quite  a few  of  them  are  killed  in  my 
district.  I happened  to  be  visiting  with 
a Deputy  who  lives  in  an  area  where 
many  of  the  deer  are  hit,  some  within 
sight  of  his  house.  The  day  I was  there 
we  saw  one  killed.  We  were  standing 
at  the  Deputy’s  house  watching  five 
deer  in  a field.  They  started  crossing 
the  road  single  file,  at  the  same  time 
this  motorist  went  speeding  by  us 
toward  the  deer.  He  never  hit  the 
brakes  or  even  left  off  on  the  gas,  and 
nailed  the  last  deer  to  cross  dead  cen- 
ter. When  we  got  to  the  scene  we 
asked  him  why  he  didn’t  slow  down 
when  he  saw  the  other  deer  crossing. 
His  only  answer  was,  “The  speed  limit 
is  50  miles  an  hour  and  I can  go  50 
miles  an  hour,  deer  or  no  deer.”  He 
may  have  been  right  about  the  speed 
limit  but  he  wouldn’t  be  going  50 
miles  an  hour  with  that  car  for  quite 
a while.  The  radiator,  both  front  fend- 
ers, the  hood,  and  the  entire  under- 
side of  the  car  were  completely  de- 
stroyed. Thinking  he  had  the  right  of 
way  probably  cost  him  $600.— District 
Game  Protector  Hans  P.  Goedeke, 
New  Alexandria. 


A Good  Lesson 

McKEAN  COUNTY— On  July  20, 
1965,  my  wife  received  a phone  call 
from  Grant  Perry,  Smethport,  Pa.  He 
said  he  was  checking  his  fox  traps  and 
had  found  a cub  bear  in  one  and 
wanted  some  help  to  release  it.  After 
receiving  the  message,  I picked  up 
Mr.  Perry  and  we  went  to  release  the 
cub.  When  we  got  there  he  seemed  all 
right  so  we  released  it  and  Mr.  Perry 
said  he  had  another  trap  about  50 
yards  from  there.  We  went  to  look  at 
it  and  found  another  cub  that  seemed 
to  be  none  the  worse  from  his  ex- 
perience. — District  Game  Protector 
John  Putnam,  Crosby. 


In  the  Blueprints 

McKEAN  COUNTY— In  an  attempt 
to  relieve  a beaver  damage  complaint, 
I decided  to  tear  out  a section  of  the 
dam  in  hopes  that  this  would  discour- 
age the  beaver.  The  dam  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  very  well  made,  there  were 
very  few  sticks  in  the  dam  and  it 
seemed  to  be  made  out  of  mud  and 
nothing  else.  After  taking  out  a ten- 
foot  section  of  the  dam,  I found  23 
large  fire  bricks,  2 pop  bottles  and  1 
pint  milk  bottle.  I threw  these  down 
over  the  dam.  I checked  the  dam  a 
few  days  later  and  found  it  rebuilt 
with  the  same  material,  with  the  milk 
bottle  stuck  in  the  mud  on  top.  I took 
the  dam  out  two  more  times  with  the 
same  results,  including  the  milk  bottle 
on  top  of  the  dam.  I was  forced  to 
admit  defeat.  The  beavers  were  live 
trapped  and  moved  to  a new  location. 
—District  Game  Protector  Philip  L. 
Young,  Port  Allegany. 


Good  Example 

While  on  a field  trip  to  the  South- 
west Game  Farm  in  Armstrong  County 
we  were  taken  to  State  Game  Lands 
No.  137  to  look  at  strip  mine  reclama- 
tion. The  job  done  by  this  one  oper- 
ator and  the  planting  done  by  the 
Game  Commission  is  proof  of  what 
can  be  done  with  a strip  mine  area.  It 
is  also  proof  that  if  one  man  can  do  a 
fine  job  like  this  others  can  also.— Stu- 
dent Officer  Robert  J.  Rea. 
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Rescue  Operation 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY  - Ronald 
Mioni,  of  Bessemer,  Pa.,  related  the 
following  skunk  story  to  me  recently. 
Young  Mioni  observed  three  young 
skunks  following  their  mother  toward 
the  water.  Mrs.  Skunk  climbed  over  a 
curbstone  and  two  of  her  young  fol- 
lowed; but  the  third  animal,  after 
several  tries,  was  unable  to  scale  the 
high  curbing.  Ronald  “rescued’’  the 
animal  in  plight,  put  it  in  his  baseball 
cap  and  took  it  to  his  home.  There  the 
animal  was  secured  in  a canary  bird 
cage  and  left  in  the  backyard  some 
distance  from  where  it  was  picked  up. 
That  night  the  mother  returned,  lifted 
up  the  sliding  door  on  the  cage,  and 
waited  for  the  young  animal  under  the 
edge  of  a nearby  garage.  Now  Ronald 
knows  skunks  are  smart  as  well  as 
smelly.— District  Game  Protector  Cal- 
vin A.  Hooper,  Jr.,  New  Castle. 


End  of  the  Line 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  - After 
servicing  damage  complaints,  trapping 
and  moving  rabbits,  etc.,  all  the  time, 
I discovered  that  I am  not  immune  to 
such  destruction  myself.  The  rabbits, 
which  haven’t  bothered  me  in  the 
past,  have  devoured  our  dahlias  and 
the  robins  have  consumed  99  percent 
of  our  strawberry  crop.  Whom  do  I 
call?  — District  Game  Protector  Wil- 
liam E.  Lee,  Titusville. 


A Beautiful  Country,  But  . . . 

I would  like  to  comment  on  the 
litterbug  article  in  the  August  isssue 
of  GAME  NEWS.  Some  time  ago,  I 
was  called  to  an  acquaintance’s  home 
on  some  business.  Upon  arriving  there, 
I was  introduced  to  a grand  old  lady 
from  Belgium  who  was  visiting  our 
land.  In  making  conversation,  I asked, 
“What  do  you  think  of  our  country?” 
She  replied  without  hesitation,  “Your 
country  is  very  beautiful,  but  you 
Americans  don’t  appreciate  it,  for  your 
roadsides  look  like  garbage  dumps.” 
This  really  sent  one  home!!!  I wonder 
if  these  litterbugs  think  that  their  care- 
lessness and  thoughtlessness  go  un- 
noticed?—Student  Officer  Ronald  L. 
Sutherland. 

New  Game  Species 

MERCER  COUNTY-On  July  21, 
Deputy  Ray  Davis  and  I picked  up  a 
highway-killed  deer  on  Route  58  one 
mile  south  of  Jamestown.  This  was 
just  a routine  call  until  we  arrived  at 
the  scene.  When  we  located  the  deer, 
we  both  instantly  realized  that  it  was 
not  a whitetail.  We  identified  the  deer 
as  a Siki  deer  and  investigation  re- 
vealed that  it  was  one  of  nine  that  had 
escaped  from  Deer  Park  at  Jamestown 
about  a year  ago.  The  Siki  deer  is 
native  to  Japan.  Just  another  instance 
pointing  up  the  fact  that  the  profes- 
sion of  Conservation  Officer  is  inter- 
esting and  varied.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Roger  J.  Wolz,  Greenville. 

Keeping  Posted 

GREENE  COUNTY  - Carter  Barr, 
local  constable  and  security  guard  for 
the  Buckeye  Coal  Company,  told  me 
he  saw  a woodchuck  eating  at  3:00 
a.m.  by  the  bulletin  board  at  No.  4 
shaft.  If  this  certain  “Underground 
Worker”  keeps  reading  those  posted 
safety  rules  at  his  early  breakfast  table 
he  may  live  to  be  the  oldest  chuck  in 
the  county.— District  Game  Protector 
Theodore  Vesloski,  Carmichaels. 
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MERCER  COUNTY— While  on  va- 
cation during  July,  I stopped  to  see 
Deputy  Dean  Schrenegost  who  now 
owns  the  Sher  Dea  Lin  Game  Farm 
near  Dubois  and  he  related  the  fol- 
lowing troubles  about  a local  thief. 
The  thief  comes  into  his  souvenir  shop, 
makes  one  jump  into  the  box  where 
he  keeps  corncob  pipes,  and  off  he 
goes  with  one.  He  has  chased  the  thief, 
a pine  squirrel,  several  times  but  just 
can’t  locate  his  den.  When  I advised 
him  to  shoot  it,  Dean  stated  he  will  as 
soon  as  he  finds  the  place  where  the 
pine  squirrel  has  his  50  to  75  pipes 
stored,  as  he  knows  he  has  taken  this 
many.  Dean’s  wife  said  the  squirrel’s 
work  is  all  in  vain  anyway,  as  they 
don’t  sell  or  handle  tobacco.  It’s  odd 
that  he  would  pick  on  these  pipes  as 
there  is  com  and  other  feed  all  around 
—unless  he  does  have  a supply  of  to- 
bacco lined  up  somewhere  else.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  John  A.  Badger, 
Mercer. 

Roads  Bad  for  Bears 

SOMERSET  COUNTY- On  July  2 
I had  a large  female  bear  killed  at  the 
Laurel  Hill  Bypass  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike.  During  the  past  four 
years  there  have  been  four  bears  killed 
in  Somerset  County;  three  of  these 
were  killed  on  highways  and  only  one 
by  a hunter  in  the  legal  season.  — Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Edward  W.  Cox, 
Somerset. 


Bobcat  Visits  Gamp 

PIKE  COUNTY-A  wildcat  aroused 
great  concern  at  the  Lohikan  Camp, 
Greeley,  Pa.  The  campers’  fears  grew 
as  the  stories  mounted  on  the  ferocity 
and  size  of  the  creature.  A visit  to  the 
camp  and  a talk  to  the  group  set  them 
at  ease  since  they  enjoyed  a special 
treat  in  observing  a species  of  wildlife 
rarely  seen  by  any  great  number  of 
people.  The  caretaker  of  the  riding 
horses  saw  him  early  one  morning  as 
he  ran  down  and  caught  a half-grown 
cottontail  rabbit.  This  was  done  with 
the  greatest  of  ease  and  without 
too  much  effort.  The  caretaker  was 
amazed  at  his  speed  and  the  ability  he 
had  in  making  the  catch.  This  was 
early  in  July.— District  Game  Protector 
Albert  J.  Kriefski,  Hawley. 

Coon  Egg 

BUTLER  COUNTY— While  selling 
GAME  NEWS  subscriptions  at  the 
Butler  County  Fair,  I also  helped 
watch  over  the  wild  animals  displayed 
by  the  Zelienople-Harmony  Sports- 
men’s Club.  As  this  display  was  near 
the  area  where  chickens  and  other 
fowl  were  on  exhibit,  it  just  came 
naturally  that  we  used  some  of  the 
eggs  laid  there  to  feed  some  of  our 
wild  animals.  One  evening  just  after 
someone  had  placed  an  egg  in  a rac- 
coon’s cage,  several  young  boys  hap- 
pened along.  “Hey,”  exclaimed  one, 
“look  at  this.  This  raccoon  just  laid  an 
egg.”  “How  about  that!”  retorted  the 
other.  I actually  am  convinced  that 
they  think  seeing  is  believing.— District 
Game  Protector  Ned  Weston,  Boyers. 
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Problem  Solved 

GREENE  COUNTY  - Many  times 
my  Deputies,  myself,  and  I am  sure 
all  other  Game  Commission  personnel 
have  wondered  about  the  groundhog 
hunter  and  his  ability  to  display  his 
license  most  anywhere  but  the  correct 
spot.  Some  hunters  will  not  wear  any 
shirt  at  all  and  ask  how  they  can  dis- 
play their  license  on  the  outer  garment 
in  the  middle  of  the  back  between  the 
shoulder  blades.  One  conscientious 
hunter  had  the  problem  solved  as  he 
used  two  large  Band-Aids  and  taped 
his  license  onto  his  bare  back.— District 
Game  Protector  Leslie  V.  Haines, 
Waynesburg. 


Good  Shot 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY  - One  of 
Deputy  H.  E.  Swanson’s  neighbors 
had  quite  an  experience  recently  dur- 
ing a severe  dry  spell.  His  garden  had 
been  the  target  of  some  woodchucks 
living  in  the  area.  One  evening  a 
chuck  put  in  an  appearance  alongside 
the  garden  where  a water  hose  was 
stretched  out  to  pump  water  from  the 
pond  to  the  house.  The  neighbor  then 
proceeded  to  dispatch  the  animal  with 
his  .303  Savage,  which  he  was  success- 
ful in  doing.  But  upon  further  investi- 
gation he  found  that  he  had  put  a hole 
nearly  through  the  water  line.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  George  W.  Mil- 
ler, Sigel. 


Yum-Yum 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  -Due  to 
the  fact  that  Meadville  has  such  ex- 
cellent garbage,  it  was  necessary  to 
conduct  an  extensive  study  to  find  a 
suitable  bait  to  be  used  in  order  to 
lure  the  educated  raccoon  into  the 
box  traps  on  damage  complaints.  It 
was  found  that  they  prefer  strawberry 
jam  two  to  one  over  all  types  of  other 
jam.— District  Game  Protector  John  R. 
Miller,  Meadville. 


Animal  Uprising 

The  following  was  related  to  me  b) 
a farmer  who  was  having  trouble  witl 
wildlife.  The  first  encounter  occurrec 
while  he  was  plowing.  A fox  came  ou 
of  the  woods,  attacked  his  tractor  anc 
returned  to  the  woods.  The  second  en 
counter  was  with  a woodchuck  whicl 
chased  him  out  of  the  field  in  whicl 
he  was  working.  And  the  third  en 
counter  was  with  a raccoon  whicl 
chased  him  back  into  the  house.  Hi 
managed  to  kill  the  raccoon  and  thi 
local  Game  Protector  killed  the  fox 
Examination  of  these  animals  showec 
they  were  not  rabid.— Student  Office 
Ronald  E.  Schmuck. 

Thoughtful  Farmer 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY -1  wa 
pleased  to  see  what  a very  thoughtfu 
farmer  did  this  year  in  a place  that  i 
known  for  highway  kills  and  numerou 
deer  crossings.  Instead  of  planting  hi 
corn  right  to  the  edge  of  the  road,  th 
farmer,  Allen  Leiby,  of  R.  D.  1,  Tama 
qua,  planted  a strip  of  sorghum,  a lo\ 
growing  crop,  about  30  feet  wide  be 
tween  the  road  and  his  corn.  Thi 
gives  the  motorist  a chance  to  see  th 
deer  before  they  come  bursting  or 
onto  the  road.  I think  this  is  a fin 
gesture  of  courtesy  to  the  motoris 
and  sportsmen  of  the  area.  Let’s  hop 
they  will  be  as  courteous  to  the  lane 
owner  during  hunting  season.  — Di; 
trict  Game  Protector  G.  W.  Wend 
Tamaqua. 
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Deer  Trophy  Awards 
Banquet  Planned 

September  25  was  set  for  the  Deer 
Records  Awards  Banquet  in  Harris- 
burg, announced  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  in  August.  The 
affair  will  honor  the  winners  selected 
from  over  1,300  entries  in  the  Com- 
mission’s 1965  Deer  Records  Program. 
This  statewide  program  was  inaugu- 
rated this  year  by  the  Commission, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Outdoor  Writers’  Association. 

Bronze  medallions,  with  the  win- 
ners’ names  inscribed,  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  owners  of  the  top  Penn- 
sylvania white-tailed  trophies  in  each 
of  three  categories:  typical,  non- 

typical and  archery.  Certificates  of 
Merit  will  be  presented  to  sportsmen 
whose  typical  trophies  have  scored 
140  or  better  by  Boone  and  Crockett 
standards  and  to  those  whose  non- 
typical trophies  attain  a score  of  160. 

Scoring  the  more  than  1,300  heads 
was  done  at  six  measuring  sessions, 
one  in  each  of  the  Commission’s  Field 
Divisions.  Measuring  was  done  by 
Game  Commission  officers  who  were 
schooled  in  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
Club  System. 

The  September  25  date  will  coin- 
cide with  the  fall  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers’  Asso- 
ciation, a professional  organization  of 
writers,  columnists  and  broadcasters 
whose  interest  in  and  support  of  this 
program  aided  immensely  in  making 
it  a success. 

Among  the  300  expected  to  attend 
will  be  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs, 
members  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
Club,  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers’ 
Association  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission. 


GLENN  L.  BOWERS 


Bowers  Named  Acting 
Game  Commission  Director 

Glenn  L.  Bowers,  Deputy  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  was  named  Acting 
Director  on  August  6. 

Game  Commission  President,  Lor- 
ing  H.  Cramer,  of  Stroudsburg,  made 
the  announcement  August  6,  the  effec- 
tive retirement  date  of  Director  M.  J. 
Golden. 

Bowers  has  been  Deputy  Executive 
Director  since  1959.  A Commission 
employe  since  1948,  Bowers  has  served 
as  Game  Biologist  and  Chief  of  the 
Commission’s  Division  of  Research. 

The  decision  to  make  Bowers  Act- 
ing Director  was  made  through  round- 
robin  action  by  Commission  members. 

No  date  has  yet  been  set  by  the 
Game  Commission  for  a meeting  to 
name  a new  executive  director. 

The  Commission  will  hold  its  regu- 
lar fall  meeting  in  Meadville  on  Oc- 
tober 10. 
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Waterfowl  Seasons  for  1965 
Announced  by  Game  Commission 


The  1965  waterfowl  seasons  and 
bag  limits  were  announced  recently 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion in  accordance  with  specifications 
set  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

The  1965  Pennsylvania  duck  and 
coot  season  will  be  a 45-day  split 
season  opening  first  at  sunrise  on  Sat- 
urday, October  9,  and  closing  at  sun- 
set on  November  2.  Duck  season  opens 
again  on  November  22  and  closes  De- 
cember 11. 

The  Commission  also  announced  a 
70-day  season  on  geese  and  brant  be- 
ginning at  sunrise  on  October  2 and 
closing  on  December  10  at  sunset  ex- 
cept in  Crawford  County  where  the 
opening  on  geese  and  brant  will  coin- 
cide with  the  opening  of  the  duck  sea- 
son on  October  9 at  sunrise. 

Shooting  hours  throughout  the  sea- 
son are  sunrise  to  sunset  except  on 
October  30,  the  opening  of  the  gen- 
eral small  game  season,  when  all  hunt- 
ing and  shooting  is  prohibited  prior  to 
8 a.m.,  EST. 

The  daily  bag  limit  for  ducks  has 
been  set  at  three.  Commission  spokes- 
men emphasized,  however,  that  hunt- 
ers will  again  have  to  be  careful  about 
the  kinds  of  ducks  they  shoot.  The 
daily  limit  may  not  include  more  of 
the  following  species  than:  two  wood 


ducks;  two  mallards  or  two  canvas- 
backs.  After  the  first  day,  duck  hunt- 
ers may  have  no  more  than  six  ducks 
in  possession,  including  not  more  of 
the  following  species  than:  two  wood 
ducks,  four  mallards  or  two  canvas- 
backs. 

The  daily  bag  limit  on  geese  is  two, 
except  in  Crawford  County  where  the 
daily  bag  limit  is  one  Canada  goose. 
The  possession  limit  of  geese  is  four. 
The  daily  and  possession  limit  of  brant 
is  six. 

Mergansers  and  coots  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  duck  limits.  The  limits 
on  America,  red-breasted  and  hooded 
mergansers  are  five  daily  and  ten  in 
possession,  except  that  not  more  than 
one  daily  and  two  in  possession  may 
be  hooded  mergansers.  The  limits  on 
coots  are  ten  daily  and  20  in  posses- 
sion. 

A bonus  daily  bag  limit  of  two  and 
possession  limit  of  four  scaup  ducks 
will  be  permitted  in  addition  to  basic 
limits  on  ducks  other  than  mergansers 
from  November  22  to  December  11. 

One  fully  feathered  wing  must  re- 
main attached  to  each  migratory  bird 
while  being  transported. 

The  table  on  the  following  page 
summarizes  the  1965  Pennsylvania 
waterfowl  and  other  migratory  bird 
seasons. 


FIELD  REPORTS  indicate  that  mallards  and  black  ducks  are  showing  signs  of  in- 
creasing in  Pennsylvania.  More  waterfowl  habitat  areas  are  probably  the  major 
factor  causing  this.  Photo  by  Don  Shiner 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

SUNRISE-SUNSET  TABLE 

The  following  times  of  sunrise  and  sunset  are  based  on  the  77th  Meridian  which  runs 
north  and  south  through  Eastern  Adams  County,  Harrisburg  Airport,  Williamsport  and 
Eastern  Tioga  County.  Times  shown  are  EASTERN  STANDARD  TIME. 

Hunters  in  localities  east  or  west  of  the  77th  Meridian  should  note  that  there  is  a 
considerable  variation  in  sunrise-sunset  times  from  those  shown  before  (as  much  as  8 
minutes  earlier  in  Philadelphia  and  12  minutes  later  in  Pittsburgh).  Check  your  local 
weather  station  for  correct  information. 


SEPT. 

OCT 

NOV. 

DEC. 

Date 

Rise 

A.M. 

Set 

P.M. 

Rise 

A.M. 

Set 

P.M. 

Rise 

A.M. 

Set 

P.M. 

Rise 

A.M. 

Set 

P.M. 

1 

5:34 

6:40 

6:03 

5:50 

6:36 

5:05 

7:10 

4:42 

2 

5:35 

6:38 

6:04 

5:49 

6:38 

5:04 

7:11 

4:42 

3 

5:36 

6:36 

6:05 

5:47 

6:39 

5:03 

7:12 

4:42 

4 

5:37 

6:35 

6:06 

5:45 

6:40 

5:02 

7:13 

4:42 

5 

5:38 

6:33 

6:07 

5:44 

6:41 

5:00 

7:14 

4:42 

6 

5:39 

6:32 

6:08 

5:42 

6:42 

4:59 

7:15 

4:41 

7 

5:40 

6:30 

6:09 

5:41 

6:43 

4:58 

7:16 

4:41 

8 

5:41 

6.28 

6:10 

5:39 

6:45 

4:57 

7:17 

4:41 

9 

5:42 

6:27 

6:11 

5:37 

6:46 

4:56 

7:18 

4:41 

10  ...  

5:43 

6:25 

6:12 

5:36 

6:47 

4:55 

7:19 

4:41 

11  

5:44 

6:23 

6:13 

5:34 

6:48 

4:54 

7:20 

4:42 

12  

5:45 

6:22 

6:15 

5:33 

6:49 

4:53 

7:20 

4:42 

13  

5:46 

6:20 

6:16 

5:31 

6:50 

4:53 

7:21 

4:42 

14  

5:47 

6:18 

6:17 

5:30 

6:52 

4:52 

7:22 

4:42 

15  

5:48 

6:17 

6:18 

5:28 

6:53 

4:51 

7:23 

4:42 

16  

5:49 

6:15 

6:19 

5:27 

6:54 

4:50 

7:23 

4:43 

17  ....  

5:50 

6:13 

6:20 

5:25 

6:55 

4:49 

7:24 

4:43 

18  

5:51 

6:12 

6:21 

5:24 

6:56 

4:49 

7:25 

4:43 

19  

5:52 

6:10 

6:22 

5:22 

6:57 

4:48 

7:25 

4:44 

20  

5:53 

6:08 

6:23 

5:21 

6:58 

4:47 

7:26 

4:44 

21  

5:54 

6:07 

6:24 

5:19 

7:00 

4:47 

7:26 

4:45 

22  

5:55 

6:05 

6:25 

5:18 

7:01 

4:46 

7:27 

4:45 

23  

5:55 

6:03 

6:26 

5:17 

7:02 

4:45 

7:27 

4:46 

24  

5:56 

6:02 

6:27 

5:15 

7:03 

4:45 

7:28 

4:46 

25  

5:57 

6:00 

6:29 

5:14 

7:04 

4:44 

7:28 

4:47 

26  

5:58 

5:58 

6:30 

5:13 

7:05 

4:44 

7:29 

4:47 

27  

5:59 

5:57 

6:31 

5:11 

7:06 

4:44 

7:29 

4:48 

28  

6:00 

5:55 

6:32 

5:10 

7:07 

4:43 

7:29 

4:49 

29  

6:01 

5:54 

6:33 

5:09 

7:08 

4:43 

7:29 

4:50 

30  

6:02 

5:52 

6:34 

5:07 

7:09 

4:43 

7:30 

4:50 

31  

6:35 

5:06 

7:30 

4:51 

PGC  Photo  by  John  C.  Behcl 

GEORGE  HESS,  of  Carlisle,  happily  receives  the  NRA  Silver  Bullet  Award  from 
R.  S.  Lichtenberger,  Administrative  Chief  of  the  Game  Commission,  as  Al  Labrie, 
NRA  representative,  looks  on.  His  Wyoming  antelope  was  the  top  entry  in  the  NRA's 
'64-65  hunting  season  competition.  He  is  the  first  Pennsylvanian  to  be  so  honored. 


Safety  Zone  Program  Means  More  Land  for  Hunting 

The  Safety  Zone  Program  will  continue  this  year  announced  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission.  Through  this  worthwhile  effort,  the  Commission, 
with  the  cooperation  of  landowners,  obtained  agreements  during  1964  which 
provided  hunters  with  2,139,430  acres  of  private  land  open  to  public  hunting. 

The  Commission  gives  landowners  posters  which  are  used  to  mark  the  150- 
yard  safety  zone  perimeter  around  their  buildings.  Outside  of  this  area  the 
landowners  agree  to  permit  public  hunting  on  their  property.  It  is  a violation 
of  the  Game  Law  to  hunt  within  150  yards  of  any  occupied  dwelling  or  the 
buildings  in  connection  therewith.  In  addition,  Safety  Zone  Cooperators  are 
given  a complimentary  subscription  to  GAME  NEWS,  the  Commission’s 
official  monthly  publication  and  additional  patrolling  on  their  lands  by  law 
enforcement  officers  during  the  seasons. 

THE  FARM  GAME  PROGRAM  is  explained  by  District  Game  Protectors  J.  D. 
Moyle,  Mifflin  County,  left,  and  Ivan  Dodd,  Snyder  County,  to  landowner  Leon  Fisher 
of  McClure  (right).  Roy  Scott  is  told  about  the  Safety  Zone  Program  by  Don  Logue, 
Food  and  Cover  Corps,  and  District  Game  Protector  Richard  Furry,  Huntingdon 
County.  Mr.  Scott's  son,  John,  holds  one  of  the  new  signs. 
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Antlerless  License  Applications  Accepted  on  September  20 

In  anticipation  of  the  1965  Pennsylvania  antlerless  deer  season  on  December  13  and  14, 
the  County  Treasurers’  Association  announced  that  applications  for  antlerless  deer  licenses 
will  be  accepted  by  county  treasurers  on  or  after  September  20.  Licenses  will  not  be 
issued,  however,  until  November  8. 

Nonresidents  of  Pennsylvania  are  prohibited  by  law  from  applying  for  an  antlerless  deer 
license  until  30  days  prior  to  the  season.  This  year  nonresident  hunters  cannot  apply 
until  on  or  after  November  12. 

All  transactions  regarding  antlerless  deer  license  sales  and  the  method  of  application  are 
regulated  by  county  treasurers.  The  Game  Commission’s  responsibility  involves  establishing 
the  season  dates  and  the  number  of  licenses  to  be  issued  in  each  county. 

The  total  allocation  for  the  state  this  year  is  262,300  antlerless  licenses.  Antlerless  deer 
licenses  are  valid  only  for  the  county  in  which  issued. 

Complete  applications  must  show  the  1965-66  hunting  license  number  and  be  accom- 
panied by  cash,  check  or  money  order  in  the  amount  of  $1.15.  If  the  license  is  to  be 

mailed,  an  additional  10c  should  be  enclosed.  Application  forms  are  available  from  any 

license  agent,  county  treasurer  or  the  Game  Commission. 

The  Game  Commission  has  asked  county  treasurers  to  return  surplus  applications  as| 

soon  as  the  county  allocation  quota  has  been  filled.  In  view  of  the  long  period  of  time 
the  County  Treasurers’  Association  has  established  between  the  receipt  of  application  and 
the  issuance  of  licenses,  this  may  give  some  sportsmen  an  opportunity  to  apply  to  an- 
other county. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  systems  established  by  the  various  treasurers.  The) 
number  in  parentheses  indicates  the  maximum  number  of  applications  that  will  be  ac 
cepted  from  any  one  individual,  either  by  mail  or  in  person. 


HOW  TO  FILE  APPLICATIONS  FOR  1965  ANTLERLESS  DEER  LICENSES 


Applications  Accepted  in  Person  Only 
(Licenses  will  be  mailed) 

Fulton  (4) 

Snyder  ( 1 ) 

Venango  (3) 

Wayne  - ( 6 ) 

Applications  Accepted  by  Mail 00  or  in  Person 
( Licenses  will  be  issued  over  the  counter  or  by  mail. ) 

Allegheny  (2) 

Beaver  ( 6 ) 

Bedford  ( 3 ) 

Chester  (5) 

Delaware  ( 6 ) 

Erie  (6) 

Juniata  (6) 

Lawrence  ( 6 ) 

Lebanon  - — ( 1 ) 

Sullivan  1 ( 6 ) 

Warren  j (1) 

Washington  (3) 


(All  licenses  will  be  mailed.) 


Cameron  

Elk  

Fayette0  

F orest  

Greene  

Huntingdon  

Jefferson  

Lancaster 

Lehigh  

Lycoming  

McKean 


- (6) 

- (3) 

- (1) 
- (6) 
- (6) 
- (6) 
- (6) 
- (6) 
- (6) 
- (6) 

(5) 


Mercer  (4) 

Mifflin  ( 6 ) 

Montgomery  ( 6 ) 

Montour  ( 6 ) 

Northumberland  ( 1 ) 

Pike  y (3) 

Susquehanna  ( 6 ) 

Union  (4) 

Wyoming  (6) 

Y ork  ( 4 ) 


Applications  Accepted  by  Mail  Only o0 
(Licenses  will  be  issued  by  mail  only) 

Adams  (4)1 

Armstrong  ( 6 )l 

Berks  ( 1 )l 

Blair  ( 1 I 

Bradford  ( 6 ) 

Bucks  ( 6 ) 

Butler  ( 6 ) 

Cambria  ( 1 ) 

Carbon  J (1) 

Centre  ( 1 ) 

Clarion  ( 4 1 

Clearfield  ( 1 j 

Clinton  (31 

Columbia  (41 

Crawford  ( 6 j 

Cumberland  (11 

Dauphin  (61 

Lackawanna  ( 6 ] 

Luzerne}}  (61 

Monroe  ( 1 1 

Northampton  (31 

Perry  (41 

Potter  ( 6 1 

Schuylkill  (3l 

Somerset  ( ll 

Tioga  (6| 

Westmoreland  (2f 

° Selection  will  be  made  by  drawing  ( MailinJ 
date  of  licenses  November  8). 

00  Letter  must  carry  return  address  and  b| 
marked  “ANTLERLESS  DEER  LICENSE  APPLIT 
CATION.” 

} Earliest  acceptable  postmark  will  be  Septen 
ber  20. 

}}  Will  accept  applications  on  and  after  Sej| 
tember  7. 

APPLICATIONS  WILL  BE  ACCEPTED  ONLl 
ON  AND  AFTER  SEPTEMBER  20,  1965  (excej 
as  indicated  above). 

LICENSES  WILL  BE  ISSUED  ON  MONDAl| 
NOVEMBER  8,  1965. 


Numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  number  of  applications  accepted  by  the  County  Treasure 
in  each  county.  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  ANTLERLESS  LICENSES  IS  262,300. 
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$114,057  Paid  in  Bounty 
During  1964-65 

BOUNTY  payments  on  foxes  and 
owls  cost  Pennsylvania  hunters 
$114,057  during  the  1964-65  fiscal  year 
which  ended  on  June  30. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion reported  this  month  that  bounties 
of  four  dollars  each  were  paid  on 
10,062  gray  foxes  and  17,101  red  foxes. 
Bounty  payments  of  five  dollars  each 
were  paid  on  1,081  great  homed  owls. 
All  totals  were  greater  than  the  previ- 
ous year.  The  1963-64  fiscal  year 
bounty  claims  totaled  9,555  gray  foxes, 
16,318  red  foxes  and  1,080  great 
horned  owls  for  a total  payment  of 
$108,892.  The  1964-65  payments  were 
$6,000  more  than  the  year  before. 
Crawford  County  led  the  state  with 
$4,060  paid  for  bounty  claims.  York 
was  second  with  $3,756  and  Potter 
was  third  with  $3,716. 


COYOTE  TRAPPED  by  Mike  Polaski  of 
Johnsonburg,  Elk  County.  Taken  in  the 
Indian  Run  section,  this  is  the  second 
positive  record  of  coyotes  taken  in  Elk 
County.  The  animal,  a female,  weighed 
22  pounds. 


IN  A SPECIAL  session  at  the  Commission's  Training  School,  prospective  Game  Pro- 
tectors gained  from  the  combined  experience  of  this  distinguished  group.  Author- 
artist  Ned  Smith,  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  columnist  Roger  Latham,  PHILADELPHIA 
BULLETIN  Outdoor  Writer  Joe  Pancoast,  and  PITTSBURGH  POST  GAZETTE 
sports  writer  Jimmy  Jordan.  Don  Miller,  Supervisor  of  the  Training  School,  stands 
at  right. 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
APPLICATION  FOR  A 

NON-RESIDENT  HUNTER’S  LICENSE 

FEE  $25.35.  DO  NOT  SEND  STAMPS  FOR  FEE.  (BY  MAIL  ADD  10c 
POSTAGE  AND  ENCLOSE  POSITIVE  MEANS  OF  IDENTIFICATION 
WHICH  WILL  BE  RETURNED  WITH  LICENSE.) 


NAME:  

(Print  Plainly) 


STREET  OR  R.  F.  D.: 


POST  OFFICE: STATE: ZIP  CODE: 

OCCUPATION:  AGE: 

COLOR  OF  COLOR  OF 

HAIR:  EYES: WEIGHT LBS. 

HEIGHT:  FEET  INCHES. 


PLACE  OF  BIRTH: 

(Post  Office)  (State)  (Nation) 


I AM  NOW  A BONA  FIDE  RESIDENT  OF: 

(State  or  Country) 


I CERTIFY  THAT  THE  ABOVE  IS  A TRUE  AND  ACCURATE 
STATEMENT. 

NATIVE-BORN  □ 

AND  THAT  I AM  A NATURALIZED  □ CITIZEN  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AN  ALIEN  NON-RESIDENT  □ NO 


(Signature  of  Applicant) 


DATE  OF  APPLICATION:  

NOTE:— IF  APPLICANT  IS  FOREIGN  BORN.  NATURALIZATION  PAPERS 
MUST  BE  PRESENTED  TO  THE  COUNTY  TREASURER  OR  DEPART- 
MENT OF  REVENUE  BEFORE  LICENSE  MAY  BE  ISSUED. 

LICENSE  NO. 


(Signature  Issuing  Agent)  g 

2 NOTE:— THIS  LICENSE  MAY  BE  SECURED  FROM  ANY  COUNTY  | 

0 TREASURER  IN  STATE  OR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  REVENUE,  MIS-  S 

CELLANEOUS  LICENSE  DIVISION.  HARRISBURG  PA. 

REMITTANCE  MUST  BE  BY  CERTIFIED  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER.  , 

0 I 

MANY  NONRESIDENT  HUNTERS  have  a problem  of  securing  their  Pennsylvan 
license  before  coming  to  camp  in  the  Keystone  State.  For  the  convenience  of  tho< 
who  prefer  to  have  their  license  before  they  arrive,  GAME  NEWS  has  printed  tt 
above  form.  Send  the  completed  form  with  your  fee  of  $25.35  plus  10c  postage  and 
positive  means  of  identification  to  any  County  Treasurer  or  the  Miscellaneous  Licen: 
Division,  Bureau  of  County  Collections,  Department  of  Revenue,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  171 
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HUNTER  SAFETY  ^ 
EDUCATION 


Photo  by  Steve  Szalewicz 

STUDENT  HUNTERS  put  safety  ideas 
to  use  while  passing  through  an  obstacle 
course.  The  course  is  part  of  the  Oil  City 
Izaak  Walton  League's  instruction  pro- 
gram for  school-age  youngsters. 

OBSTACLE  HANDLING 
OF  FIREARMS 

MAYBE  it’s  not  new  in  hunter  safety 
training,  but  more  clubs  are 
erecting  obstacle  courses  for  handling 
firearms  as  a final  step  to  certification. 

The  latest  field  test  was  designed 
in  Waltonian  Park  by  the  Oil  City 
Izaak  Walton  League’s  Junior  Rifle 
Club.  The  instructors  planned  a 32- 
minute  hunting  course  which  pre- 
sented the  boys  with  such  practical 
problems  as  a safety  zone,  obstacle  of 
logs,  a fence,  a crossing  over  a big 
boulder,  wading  of  a stream,  passing 
near  woods  workers,  a check  of  hunt- 
ing licenses,  and  gun  handling  in  and 
out  of  automobiles.  Each  student  par- 
ticipates in  a practical  demonstration 
of  handling  firearms  over,  around,  and 
through  obstacles  to  obtain  a passing 
score. 


Teacher’s  Hunter 
Safety  Workshops 

THE  first  hunter  safety  workshops 
organized  by  Eh  Wiggins,  Advisor, 
Farm  and  Home  Safety,  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  Agricultural 
Area  Advisors  Dick  Lighter  of  Adams 
County  and  Tom  Crittendon  of  Tioga 
County  have  been  successfully  com- 
pleted. 

Teachers  from  McKean,  Tioga,  Pot- 
ter, Bradford  and  Sullivan  Counties 
were  given  a one-day  hunter  safety 
instructor’s  course  on  June  11,  by  per- 
sonnel from  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission. 

On  July  9,  the  second  hunter  safety 
workshop  was  presented  at  Shippens- 
burg  Area  High  School  for  teachers  of 
Adams,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Perry 
and  Huntingdon  Counties. 

The  instructor’s  course  for  teachers 
included  teaching  methods  of  firearm 
and  hunter  safety  education  by  slide 
lecture  method,  and  by  lecture  demon- 
stration. Many  hunter  safety  instruc- 
tional aids  were  introduced,  and  some 
of  the  experiences  of  the  Game  Pro- 
tector proved  very  worthwhile  to 
teachers  contemplating  hunter  safety 
training  for  their  students. 

These  first  two  hunter  safety  work- 
shops were  praised  by  teachers  being 
certified  as  qualified  hunter  safety  in- 
structors. The  hunter  safety  workshops 
also  provided  a review  of  latest  teach- 
ing methods  in  firearm  safety  edu- 
cation for  schools  with  established 
hunter  safety  courses. 


Pa.  Game  Commission 
Hunter  Safety  Certified 

To  Date: 

Instructors— 6,395 
Students— 77,640 
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A Few  Fierce  Moments  . . . 


Duck  Delirium 

By  Louis  W.  Stevenson 


IT  WAS  the  opening  day  of  the  1964 
duck  hunting  season.  The  tempera- 
ture was  above  the  freezing  mark  and 
the  air  was  clear.  In  the  brush  along 
the  edge  of  a large  pond,  formed  by  a 
beaver  dam,  stood  a hunter  awaiting 
the  opening  hour.  He  was  shivering, 
partly  from  the  cool  damp  air  but 
mostly  from  the  excitement  of  the 
anticipated  hunting.  A short  distance 
on  either  side  of  him  were  other 
hunters,  hidden  in  the  brush,  also 
awaiting  the  season  opening. 

Occasionally  ducks  could  be  heard 
calling  from  the  pond  as  they  flew 
overhead.  Several  times  the  hunter 
had  been  startled  by  the  sound  of 
whistling  wings  as  flocks  flew  close 
above  to  light  on  the  pond.  He  jumped 
when  a muskrat  splashed  in  the  water 
a few  feet  in  front  of  him. 

Time  passed  slowly,  every  minute 
seemed  like  an  hour.  Finally,  his  watch 
indicated  the  opening  of  the  season 
was  at  hand  but  he  needed  no  watch 
to  tell  him  that.  From  across  the  pond 
there  was  the  sound  of  a shot,  then 
several  shots  and  then  a full  barrage. 
Ducks  suddenly  appeared  to  be  every- 
where, the  air  was  full  of  them,  com- 
ing from  the  right,  from  the  left,  from 
behind  and  directly  toward  him.  By 
this  time  the  shooting  was  a contin- 
; uous  roar. 

Picking  out  a flock  of  green-winged 
1 teal,  coming  from  the  left,  he  drew  a 
bead  on  the  lead  bird,  swung  ahead 
and  fired.  The  feathered  lightning 
i bolts  never  faltered,  two  more  shots 
and  two  more  misses.  To  the  hunter  it 
seemed  that  the  birds  were  traveling 
at  a speed  of  at  least  a hundred  miles 
an  hour.  At  the  first  shot  several  flocks 
of  ducks  had  erupted  from  the  water 
in  front  of  him  where  they  had  been 


hidden  by  grass  hummocks,  weeds 
and  brush. 

Now  the  shivering  had  increased  to 
the  point  where  the  hunter  was  shak- 
ing all  over.  In  his  excitement  in  trying 
to  get  his  gun  reloaded  he  became 
totally  confused.  He  stuck  a lighted 
cigar  in  his  pocket,  put  a shell  in  his 
mouth  and  was  trying  to  jam  a duck 
call  in  the  magazine  of  his  gun,  when 
he  suddenly  snapped  out  of  his  “Duck 
Delirium”  and  realized  just  what  had 
been  happening.  The  humor  of  it  all 
struck  him  and  he  started  laughing. 
From  his  left  a voice  called,  “What’s 
the  matter,  Dad?” 

The  voice  was  that  of  my  son  Bob 
and  I was  the  hunter,  “delirious  from 
ducks!”  Calling  him  over  to  where  I 
was  standing,  I told  him  what  had 
happened  and  he  too  joined  in  the 
laughter.  Bob  had  already  killed  two 
ducks  that  had  fallen  in  the  pond  and 
he  told  me  that  two  of  the  other  fel- 
lows in  our  party  had  downed  birds 
that  he  had  seen  fall.  While  we  were 
talking  the  birds  continued  to  fly  past 
and  as  a small  flock  of  mallards  went 
by  we  both  fired  and  down  came  two 
of  them.  A single  wood  duck,  coming 
directly  toward  me,  fell  at  my  next 
shot. 

Bob  went  back  to  his  hiding  spot 
but  it  wasn’t  necessary  to  hide.  In 
about  half  an  hour  it  was  over  as  far 
as  our  party  was  concerned.  We  all 
had  our  limit  and  still  the  ducks  were 
flying  and  the  shooting  from  around 
the  pond  continued  without  interrup- 
tion. I heard  later  that  one  hunter 
used  up  two  boxes  of  shells  before  he 
killed  his  limit  of  birds. 

No,  this  didn’t  happen  in  the  Pyma- 
tuning  Area,  nor  on  the  Susquehanna 
Biver  Basin,  but  in  the  mountains  of 
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SOME  TWO  HUNDRED  farm  ponds  con- 
structed in  the  area  have  caused  the 
duck  population  to  mushroom  during  re- 
cent years. 

Tioga  County.  Here,  we  are  supposed 
to  hunt  deer,  bears  and  turkeys  and 
leave  waterfowl  to  our  more  fortunate 
brother  hunters  who  live  in  sections 
of  Pennsylvania  where  there  are,  or 
supposed  to  be,  waterfowl.  There 
wouldn’t  be  waterfowl  in  Tioga 
County  were  it  not  for  the  ambitious 
beavers  and  the  many  beaver  dams 
they  have  built,  some  up  to  20  acres 
in  size.  These  are  supplemented  by 
approximately  400  farm  ponds  that 
have  been  built  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the 
Agriculture  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Add  to  this  approxi- 
mately 200  farm  ponds  built  by  indi- 
vidual farmers  on  their  own,  and  it 
becomes  apparent  why  the  ducks  keep 
coming  in. 

For  many  years  I have  hunted  ducks 
in  Tioga  County,  jump  hunting  them 
by  walking  along  small  streams,  visit- 
ing beaver  streams  and  even  taking 
float  trips  down  Pine  Creek.  However, 
it  has  only  been  in  recent  years  that 
Tioga  County  has  been  experiencing 
an  explosion  in  the  duck  population. 

As  a result  of  the  beaver  activities, 
the  farm  ponds  and  dams  built  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  and 
The  Department  of  Forests  and  Wa- 


ters, Tioga  County  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing a choice  stopping  off  place  for 
ducks  and  geese  on  their  migration. 

Last  fall  there  were  dozens  of  flocks 
of  geese  that  rested  for  several  days 
on  farm  ponds  throughout  the  county. 
1 was  fortunate  enough  to  bag  two 
of  them  and  my  son  killed  one.  We 
had  duck  hunting  until  ice  covered  the 
ponds,  that  was  equal  to  that  of  many 
of  the  well-known,  highly  advertised 
duck  hunting  areas. 

The  particular  spot  that  was  the 
locale  for  my  attack  of  “Duck  De- 
lirium” was  a large  pond  that  was 
created  a few  years  ago  by  beavers 
building  a dam  on  the  headwaters  of  a 
small  stream.  The  altitude  there  is 
over  2,000  feet.  I had  never  hunted  at 
this  particular  pond,  but  a friend  who 
farms  a large  potato  farm  that  sur- 
rounds a large  portion  of  the  pond 
had  told  me  about  it.  He  told  me  of 
the  excellent  hunting  he  experienced 
there  in  the  fall  of  1963,  so  a party  of 
five  of  us  decided  to  open  the  1964 
season  there. 

The  day  before  the  season  opened 
I drove  to  the  farm,  crossed  a potato 
field  and  walked  to  the  pond  through 
the  aspen  and  brush  that  surrounded 
it.  I never  dreamed  that  I would  see 
as  many  ducks  in  Tioga  County  as 
there  were  on  the  water  that  after- 
noon. There  were  mallards  wood 
ducks,  blacks  and  teal,  not  by  the 
dozens  but  by  the  hundreds.  I could 
even  hear  geese  calling  from  the 
middle  of  the  pond  but  could  not  see 
them. 

Game  Commission  Releases 

I had  been  told  that  the  Game  Com- 
mission had  released  some  mallards  on 
the  pond  earlier  in  the  year  and  that 
they  had  remained  there.  I assumed 
that  they  had  acted  as  decoys  and  had 
drawn  in  the  great  numbers  that 
were  there  now.  Later  I learned  that 
many  ducks  had  been  in  the  area  since 
spring  and  that  there  were  numerous 
broods  of  wood  ducks  and  black  ducks 
raised  on  the  pond. 
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Flocks  of  geese,  too,  are  settling  on 
these  bodies  of  water,  feeding  in  the 
surrounding  oat  and  com  fields.  Some 
flocks  stay  for  up  to  two  weeks  before 
continuing  their  flight  south.  Geese 
and  ducks  are  not  all  the  story.  Flocks 
of  swans,  too,  are  not  unusual  and 
occasionally  we  see  some  snow  geese, 
brant  and  egrets. 

Unfortunately,  Tioga  County  usu- 
ally experiences  a severe  freeze  in 
November,  that  coats  the  ponds  and 
dams  with  ice,  and  limits  the  extent 
of  our  duck  season.  However,  until 
the  freeze  comes  the  ducks  and  geese 
are  here  and  the  hunters  enjoy  some 
fine  shooting. 

Under  present  plans  there  will  be 
:wo  more  dams  built  in  the  next  couple 
of  years,  in  an  S.C.S.  watershed  proj- 
ect and  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Fish  Commission.  Two  large  flood 
control  dams  with  permanent  lakes  of 
approximately  600  acres  each  are  also 
being  constructed  by  the  U.  S.  Corps 
of  Army  Engineers.  A third  large  dam 
is  being  planned.  In  the  meantime  the 
beavers  are  working,  the  farmers  are 


BEAVER  PONDS  are  numerous  in  the 
northcentral  part  of  the  state.  These 
ponds  offer  ideal  nesting  sites  for  mal- 
lards and  wood  ducks.  Canada  geese,  too, 
use  the  ponds  for  stopover  points  on  their 
southward  flight. 

building,  and  ducks  keep  coming  in. 

It  has  often  been  stated  that,  given 
the  proper  food  and  cover,  we  will 
have  game  to  hunt.  The  same  applies 
to  waterfowl.  Give  them  water  and 
we  will  have  waterfowl.  Tioga  County 
is  furnishing  the  water,  the  waterfowl 
are  cooperating,  even  to  the  extent  of 
causing  severe  cases  of  “Duck  De- 
lirium.” 


1 REALIZE  writing  field  notes  on  unusual  experiences  has  long  been  ex- 
pected of  every  Game  Protector  but  I must  confess  I often  feel  that  there 
just  can’t  be  another  experience  for  me  but  sooner  or  later  there  is  a new  one. 

One  evening  last  month  my  son,  Eric,  and  I went  to  State  Game  Lands 
No.  14  to  try  to  shoot  two  woodchucks  for  fox  bait.  Eric  went  to  one  food 
plot  and  I to  another  to  take  up  a good  observation  post.  After  some  patient 
waiting  I was  able  to  shoot  a chuck  about  200  yards  away.  I left  it  lying  and 
remained  at  my  post  hoping  to  shoot  another  chuck  before  disturbing  the  area. 
After  another  thirty  minutes  I decided  to  go  across  the  food  plot  to  pick  up 
the  dead  woodchuck  and  call  it  a day,  but  just  as  I got  up  I saw  a large  bear 
come  out  of  the  far  corner  of  the  food  plot.  The  bear  proceeded  to  raise  his 
nose  in  bearlike  fashion  to  sniff  the  air  which  he  did  about  every  10  or  15 
yards  as  he  kept  studying  the  area.  I kept  saying  to  myself,  this  is  too  good  to 
be  true,  will  he  really  find  my  dead  chuck?  After  about  6 or  8 minutes  of 
sniffing,  he  came  within  15  yards  of  the  chuck.  He  then  turned  and  walked 
directly  to  it,  picked  up  the  big  chuck,  shook  it  a few  times  and  walked  across 
the  food  plot  with  it  dangling  from  both  sides  of  his  mouth.  The  bear  then 
sauntered  into  the  woods  again  as  unconcerned  as  though  it  were  an  everyday 
occurrence  to  him.  No  fox  bait,  but  what  a sight.  He  didn’t  even  say  thank  you! 

Norman  L.  Erickson 
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A Woodland  Souvenir  . . . 

From  Marsh 
To  Masterpiece 


By  Don  Shiner 


DANNY’S  bookends  grew  out  of  an 
old  battle-scarred  duck  decoy. 
The  veteran  decoy  had  seen  countless 
seasons  of  action  on  the  marshes.  Now 
with  broken  bill  and  in  a terribly 
shabby  state,  its  usefulness  had  ended. 
It  lay  in  a pile  of  rubble  destined  for 
the  garbage  collector.  But  Danny’s 
sharp  eye  foresaw  other  possibilities 
for  this  old  decoy.  He  enlisted  his 
father’s  help  to  convert  the  old  marsh 
veteran  into  bookends  to  hold  his 
nature  books  and  GAME  NEWS  is- 
sues in  an  orderly  manner  on  his  desk. 
This  seemed  a more  appropriate  re- 
tirement for  the  old  pintail  decoy. 

Opening  day  of  the  migratory  water- 
fowl  season  was  only  two  weeks  away. 
This  year  Father  counted  on  taking 


Danny  with  him  on  several  duck  out- 
ings. He  hoped  that  the  sighting  of 
webfooters  on  the  horizon  and  watch- 
ing them  wing  in  to  settle  among  the 
decoy  spread  would  arouse  in  Danny 
a deep,  lasting  interest  in  duck  hunt- 
ing. But  now  much  work  remained. 
Time  had  come  for  the  annual  inspec- 
tion of  decoys.  Anchor  ropes  needed 
replacing.  Scuffed  blocks  required 
some  touch-up  paint.  The  portable 
blind  of  chicken  wire  had  to  be  cov- 
ered with  dry  grasses. 

This  evening  Father  called  to  Danny 
to  help  inspect  the  decoys.  The  lad 
raced  down  the  basement  steps  as  the 
old  hunter  dumped  two  large  burlap 
sacks  of  decoys  on  the  bench.  To- 
gether they  worked  to  untangle  the 


DANNY'S  BOOKENDS  grew  out  of  an  old  decoy.  A fine  addition  to  a hunting-minded 
young  boy's  room. 


ropes  and  sort  over  blocks  that  needed 
refinishing.  Father  rummaged  through 
an  assortment  of  half-empty  paint  cans 
for  his  special  flat,  non-gloss  decoy 
paints.  Locating  cans  of  black,  white, 
gray,  taupe  and  green  hidden  behind 
several  gallon  containers  of  deck 
enamel,  he  returned  to  the  bench  and 
prepared  to  touch  up  the  pitted, 
peeled  and  scuffed  marks  on  the  pin- 
tails and  mallards. 

The  two  worked  fervently.  They 
pried  off  lids,  stirred  the  contents  in 
each  can,  then  dabbed  paint  here  and 
there  to  cover  the  marred  areas.  He 
found  the  bill  of  one  block,  oldest  in 
the  spread,  badly  broken.  The  decoy 
was  a wood  model  which  he  had 
carved  some  years  ago.  This  block 
never  quite  fit  in  with  the  newer 
models  in  the  spread.  Last  season  he 
blamed  this  oddball  decoy  for  causing 
several  incoming  flocks  to  flare  off  just 
out  of  gun  range.  Deciding  the  group 
could  get  along  without  it,  Father 
pitched  the  old  marsh  veteran  onto  a 
pile  of  rubble  slated  for  removal  by 
the  garbage  collector. 

Make  Bookends? 

“Don’t  throw  that  decoy  away,” 
Danny  pleaded.  “While  untangling  the 
anchor  ropes,  I thought  how  nicely 
decoy  bookends  would  decorate  my 
desk.  Can  we  make  bookends  from 
this  old  block?” 

Father  agreed.  Danny  set  the  old 
decoy  aside,  then  returned  to  help 
Father  touch  up  the  spread.  Some  of 
the  blocks  were  so  badly  scuffed  that 
they  required  a complete  overhaul  of 
color.  Others  needed  only  a few  dabs 
of  paint  here  and  there  to  put  them  in 
peak  condition.  A booklet  showing 
color  plates  of  waterfowl  proved  help- 
ful in  restoring  the  original  patterns. 

Soon  the  last  decoy  was  dressed  in 
spanking  new  attire  and  set  on  a shelf 
to  dry.  They  rolled  up  newspapers 
which  were  spattered  with  messy 
smears  of  paint.  Finally  they  turned 
their  attention  to  the  old  marsh  vet- 


eran and  the  problem  of  converting  it 
into  a set  of  bookends. 

“Appears  we  can  convert  this  decoy 
into  bookends  by  sawing  it  in  half. 
We  can  affix  the  head  and  breast  on 
one  bookend,  tail  on  the  other,  or  we 
can  split  the  decoy  lengthwise  so  that 
one  side  of  the  head,  body  and  tail 
fits  against  each  bookend.  Which  shall 
it  be?”  Father  asked. 

Danny  thought  for  several  moments 
in  silence.  Then  he  answered  that  per- 
haps the  latter  method  would  prove 
best. 

Taking  a saw  in  hand,  Father  cut 
the  old  decoy  lengthwise  from  head 
to  tail.  The  wood  might  have  been 
soft  when  originally  carved  into  a 
decoy,  but  seasons  of  exposure  to  sun- 
light, rain  and  freezing  weather  caused 
the  wood  to  become  as  hard  as  flint. 
It  took  some  doing  to  saw  through 
the  wood  forming  the  head,  neck  and 
finally  the  thick  body.  As  the  saw 


FATHER  SAWED  the  decoy  in  half  so 
that  one  side  could  be  mounted  on  each 
bookend.  Danny's  part  of  the  job  was 
now  beginning. 
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chewed  through  the  last  bit  of  wood, 
the  decoy  fell  into  two  separate  slabs. 

“Place  the  two  halves  on  old  news- 
print,” Father  said,  adding,  “then  re- 
paint to  whatever  variety  of  duck  you 
may  wish.” 

Danny  worked  steadily  like  a master 
laboring  over  a classic  piece  of  art. 
Quite  frankly,  he  did  a fair  job  of  re- 
painting the  slabs  to  represent  a pin- 
tail duck.  He  wrapped  felt  around  a 
pencil  and  used  it  to  blend  the  white 
breast  into  the  dark  gray  body  color. 
He  stippled  feathery  markings  across 
the  back  by  using  a piece  of  heavy 
felt  material  curled  into  a horseshoe 
shape. 

Cut  Bases  and  Supports 

In  the  meantime,  Father  cut  the 
bases  and  upright  supports  for  the 
bookends  from  soft  pine  boards.  These 
blocks  were  drilled  for  wood  screws. 
He  handed  the  four  separate  pieces  of 
wood  and  screws  to  Danny  for  final 
assembly.  Positioning  the  slices  of 
decoy  onto  the  blocks  had  to  wait 
until  the  paint  had  dried  thoroughly. 
No  amount  of  coaxing  could  speed  up 
the  drying  process.  Danny  simply  had 
to  postpone  the  assembling  of  book- 
ends  until  the  following  day. 

SPECIAL  FLAT,  non-glaring  enamel  was 
used  to  touch  up  the  decoys.  For  Danny, 
this  was  a labor  of  love.  He  was  compli- 
mented for  a fine  lifelike  appearance. 


As  one  might  have  guessed,  Danny 
hurried  directly  home  from  school.  He 
slipped  immediately  into  the  base- 
ment, whereupon  he  completed  the 
bookends. 

Later,  when  Father  returned  from 
work,  Danny  ushered  him  immediately 
into  his  bedroom.  There  he  displayed 
the  decoy  bookends  holding  his  small 
collection  of  books  and  issues  of 
GAME  NEWS. 

“The  old  decoy  never  looked  that 
fine  in  the  marshes,”  Father  remarked, 
giving  the  lad  a gentle  pat  on  his 
shoulder. 

Danny  beamed  with  pride  at  having 
given  the  old  decoy  a better  retire- 
ment. The  bookends  and  the  activity 
of  painting  decoys  and  weaving  a 
new  portable  blind  served  an  admir- 
able purpose.  It  made  Danny  anxious 
for  his  first  duck  hunting  trip  slated 
for  arrival  in  less  than  two  weeks. 
With  decoys,  blind  and  call  in  readi- 
ness, they  had  only  to  wait  patiently 
for  the  season  to  unfold,  and  hope  that 
bad  weather  would  bring  the  migrants 
flocking  down  over  Pennsylvania. 

Will  webfooters  come  in  to  their 
decoy  spread?  Next  month  will  tell 
the  story  as  Danny  goes  on  his  first 
outing  for  ducks. 

THE  TWO  slices  of  decoy  were  fastened 
to  a base  and  an  upright  support  to  form 
the  bookends.  Wood  screws  formed  the 
joint. 
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HAPPY  ARCHER,  Joe  Mandrilla,  checks  over  his  doe  after  being  congratulated  by 
fellow  hunters.  At  left  is  Joe's  son,  Dan.  At  right  are  Day  Yeager,  Berwick;  Paul 
Young,  Doylestown;  Jack  Young,  Benton;  Gary  Shingler,  Berwick. 


Your  Chances  of  Scoring  Are  . . . 

Better  by  the  Bunch 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  by  the  Author 


IN  OCTOBER,  two  years  ago,  we 
discussed  here  the  gang  method  of 
hunting  for  deer  with  a bow  and  arrow 
as  opposed  to,  or  supplemental  to, 
hunting  by  one’s  self  Indian  style.  It 
was  a contention  here  that  better  re- 
sults could  be  obtained  by  cooperative 
hunting  than  in  the  solitary  manner. 

Last  fall,  I gathered  some  statistics 
to  try  to  substantiate  in  fact  my  theory 
that  you  improve  your  odds  consider- 
ably by  getting  together  with  some  of 
the  gang  during  the  archery  season. 
There  has  never  been  any  doubt  in 
this  corner  that  you  get  much  more 
shooting  when  hunting  together,  but 
I kept  tabs  on  our  results  last  year  to 
determine  actual  results. 


I think  that  what  follows  is  certainly 
proof  of  a sort  that  the  theory  holds 
up  in  fact.  One  swallow  doesn’t  make 
a summer,  but  when  the  birds  break 
the  telephone  wire,  you  certainly  have 
a good  argument  for  the  weatherman. 
Although  practically  all  of  our  gang 
hunts  whenever  they  can  during  the 
archery  season,  we  try  to  get  together 
on  Saturdays  for  the  fun  and  fellow- 
ship that  are  available.  We  know  from 
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WHAT  WAS  that  sound?  A group  of  standers  hesitate  on  the  way  to  their  watching 
posts.  Standers  frequently  get  as  much  shooting  as  the  drivers. 


past  experience  that  we  will  get  shoot- 
ing. It  is  always  hazardous  to  attempt 
to  guarantee  anything  when  it  comes 
to  hunting  and  fishing,  but  we  have 
things  so  worked  out  that  we  can 
guarantee  that  somebody  will  have 
some  shooting.  At  least,  this  is  the 
way  it  has  always  worked  out. 

Not  only  do  we  get  together  a 
nucleus  of  fellows  who  enjoy  hunting 
together,  we  make  the  hunt  wide  open 
to  anybody  who  wants  to  come  along 
for  the  experience.  As  a result,  we 
have  hunters  coming  back  each  year 
from  various  parts  of  the  state. 

For  example,  last  year  we  had  hunt- 
ers from  Berwick,  Nescopeck,  Lan- 
caster, Holtwood,  Elysburg,  Benton, 
Doylestown,  and  Towanda.  And,  many 
of  these  participated  in  more  than  one 
hunt. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  exactly  how 
many  were  on  each  hunt  at  one  time. 
Some  of  the  fellows  met  us  after  work 
at  noon  and  some  left  about  the  same 
time  to  go  to  work  or  meet  other  com- 
mitments. As  a result,  our  gang  varied 
from  a low  of  12  on  one  Saturday  to 
a high  of  20  on  another.  However,  it 
worked  out  to  an  all-day  average  of 
about  14  for  a full  day’s  hunt. 

During  the  four  hunts,  we  had  a 
total  of  47  shots  and  three  deer  were 
killed.  This  figures  out  to  almost  one 
shot  ( .84 ) per  day  per  hunter.  And, 


we  averaged  one  deer  to  each  4.66 
hunters  during  the  time  spent  to- 
gether. During  the  same  season,  68,800 
hunters  were  killing  1,600  deer  across 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  This  aver- 
ages out  to  one  deer  for  each  group 
of  43  hunters. 

Statistics  compiled  several  years  ago 
indicate  that  the  average  bow  hunter 
spends  35  hours  pursuing  his  sport 
during  the  archery  season.  Although 
most  of  our  group  spent  considerably 
more  than  this  time  hunting  during 
the  season,  it  averaged  out  to  about 
28  hours  per  hunter  during  the  total 
periods  we  hunted  together.  Our  aver- 
age hunting  time  was  only  71  percent 
of  the  state  average  for  the  particular 
periods  being  considered  here. 

While  the  preceding  figures  cannot 
be  considered  conclusive  on  the  basis 
of  one  season’s  experience,  they  do 
help  to  substantiate  the  previous  con- 
tention that  you  increase  your  oppor- 
tunities by  hunting  as  a group.  One 
point  to  which  we  must  admit,  with- 
out any  actual  figures  for  comparison, 
is  that  our  average  score  for  shots 
made  has  probably  been  rather  hor- 
rible. This  is  especially  true  of  past 
years  where  the  number  of  deer  killed 
for  the  opportunities  created  was 
rather  sad.  There  are  reasons  for  this, 
however,  which  we  will  go  into  in  a 
moment.  Meanwhile,  let’s  pull  to- 
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gether  the  figures  just  discussed  for  a 
composite  picture  of  comparison  with 
group  hunting  compared  to  the  overall 
state  average. 

Our  Group  State  Average 

Hours  Hunted  28  35 

Success  Ratio — 

one  deer  to  4.66  hunters  43  hunters 
Shots  Taken  47  Unknown 

Statistics  are  sometimes  treacherous 
things  to  deal  with.  There’s  an  old 
saying  that  figures  don’t  lie,  but  bars 
figure.  About  the  only  thing  we’re 
attempting  to  prove  here  is  that  our 
figures  seem  to  indicate  that  the  odds 
for  success  are  definitely  in  favor  of 
those  who  go  hunting  as  a group. 
Actually,  there  are  other  advantages 
to  this  business  of  gang,  or  group, 
hunting  which  provide  reason  enough 
to  encourage  it  aside  from  the  actual 
success  ratio. 

Training  Youngsters 

One  of  the  most  important  benefits 
we  have  derived  from  our  hunting  is 
in  the  opportunity  to  break  in  a num- 
ber of  youngsters  to  the  sport.  There 
is  always  a mixture  of  veteran  bow 
hunters  in  the  crowd,  and  they  tend  to 
influence  the  youngsters  in  the  right 
direction.  Secondary,  but  of  nearly 
equal  importance,  has  been  the  fun 
and  fellowship  associated  with  such 
an  undertaking. 

These  two  assets  have  combined  to 
reduce  the  success  ratio.  Youngsters 
are  sometimes  guilty  of  getting  lost, 
pushing  the  deer  too  fast,  and/or  talk- 
ing when  they  should  be  listening.  In 
their  eagerness,  they  sometimes  shoot 
too  quickly  and  speed  the  deer  along 
or  send  them  away  from  another 
hunter.  But,  it  is  not  always  the  young- 
sters who  are  guilty  of  such  misbe- 
havior! 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the 
archery  any-deer  season  is  in  the  fact 
that  one  day  is  about  as  good  as  an- 
other. Last  year,  on  the  first  Saturday, 
when  our  gang  varied  from  12  to  19 
hunters  during  the  day,  we  had  a total 
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of  17  shots.  There  were  no  deer  killed. 
The  following  Saturday  our  gang 
again  varied  from  12  to  18  hunters. 
We  had  a total  of  13  shots.  Bill  Sutliff 
was  a successful  hunter  for  that  day 
when  he  downed  a button  buck. 

On  the  third  Saturday,  we  had  12 
members  in  the  party  who  hunted  the 
full  day.  We  had  only  eight  shots  dur- 
ing the  day,  but  four  of  the  eight  were 
at  antlered  bucks.  This  was  a rough 
one  with  heavy  rain  falling  throughout 
the  morning  to  the  point  that  even  I 
was  almost  ready  to  quit.  The  rain 
melted  off  the  feather  arrow  rest  I use 
for  deer  hunting,  and  I shot  low  on  a 
perfect  opportunity  for  a nice  buck 
of  about  six  points.  Loss  of  the  arrow 
rest,  which  I did  not  take  into  account, 
dropped  my  arrow  about  eight  inches 
at  15  yards— the  distance  at  which  I 
had  my  shot  on  a slow-running  deer. 
Although  this  was  the  smallest  number 
of  deer  we  saw  on  any  one  day,  much 
of  the  morning  was  practically  wasted 
because  of  weather  conditions. 

The  fourth  and  final  hunt  proved  to 
be  the  real  payoff.  We  started  out 
with  seven  hunters  on  the  first  drive. 
Some  deer  got  back  through  us  and  at 
the  end  of  the  drive  we  found  six 

JOE  HOLDS  the  remains  of  the  arrow 
while  checking  his  kill.  This  big  doe  fell 
60  yards  after  being  hit  with  a fatal  lung 
shot. 
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more  hunters  looking  for  us.  We  set 
up  the  same  drive  in  reverse  and  three 
of  the  deer  jumped  previously  tried 
to  get  back  through  the  standers  from 
the  opposite  direction. 

joe  Mandrilla,  who  had  joined  us 
with  his  son,  downed  a doe  with  a 
lung  shot  and  the  deer  traveled  only 
about  60  yards.  This  was  an  unusually 
large  doe  which  field  dressed  at  116 
pounds. 

On  the  last  drive  of  the  afternoon, 
I took  a shot  at  40  yards— farther  than 
I recommend  shooting.  However,  this 
deer  was  framed  in  the  hemlocks  as 
we  were  moving  to  our  stand  and  the 
temptation  was  great.  My  shot  ap- 
peared to  be  a good  one,  but  the  deer 
started  to  move  and  the  arrow  struck 
in  the  groin  instead  of  the  chest.  We 
had  a bit  of  a time  finding  this  one 
after  we  jumped  it  twice  through  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  the  group. 

Possibly  it  is  significant  that  on  the 
last  day  our  group  of  13  hunters  con- 
sisted almost  totally  of  experienced 
archers.  There  was  a total  of  nine 
shots  taken  during  the  hunt.  This  was 
one  time  that  the  number  13  seemed 
to  be  working  in  our  favor. 

Alarmed  by  Sneaking 

Although  we  usually  move  slowly 
and  silently  as  possible,  deer  are  some- 
times more  alarmed  by  this  sneak  ap- 
proach with  a large  group  than  if 
a few  people  tramp  recklessly 
through  the  woods.  A deer,  once 
alerted,  becomes  frantic  if  it  hears 
stealthy  sounds  from  several  directions 
which  it  cannot  identify.  It  sometimes 
takes  off  far  back  in  the  drive  and 
comes  crashing  through  the  standers 
at  a speed  which  all  but  precludes  a 
score  by  even  the  best  archers.  On  the 
other  hand,  a large  group  making  de- 
liberate noises  sends  a deer  off  just  as 
fast  and  sometimes  far  in  advance  of 
the  drive.  Since  it  is  necessary  to  make 
short  drives  when  the  foliage  is  heavy 
in  October,  too  much  noise  will  send 
all  of  the  deer  out  of  the  area  in  which 
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AUTHOR  POSES  with  his  button  buck 
which  required  a bit  of  trailing.  The 
whole  gang  helped  track  this  one  down; 
another  advantage  of  hunting  with  a 
group. 

the  drive  is  planned  even  before  it 
gets  properly  underway. 

These  Saturday  hunts,  which  de- 
veloped out  of  a personal  belief  that 
it  is  little  more  than  futile  to  hunt  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  have  produced 
some  solid  friendships  and  a special 
anticipation  for  the  month  of  October. 
Many  of  our  hunters  are  scattered 
over  the  state  and  this  is  the  only  time 
of  the  year  they  get  together. 

Although  we  initially  made  it  an  all- 
day  hunt  from  the  opening  hour  to 
quitting  time,  we  now  stick  to  the 
times  when  lone  hunters  are  likely  to 
find  it  toughest  to  score.  We  found 
that  starting  the  drives  too  soon  in  the 
early  part  of  autumn  frequently  dis- 
turbed deer  that  were  still  moving  to 
their  bedding  areas.  They  were  much 
more  alert  and  inclined  to  leave  the 
country  if  there  was  a disturbance 
when  they  were  still  on  the  move.  We 
now  wait  until  about  eight  or  nine 
o’clock  to  get  together  for  our  group 
hunts. 

This  gives  everyone  an  opportunity 
to  take  a solitary  stand  for  the  first 
hour  when  this  type  of  hunting  is 
more  apt  to  pay  off.  In  the  afternoons, 
we  usually  break  up  early  for  a couple 
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good  reasons.  The  more  practical  one 
is  that  October  weather  can  be  rough 
on  those  who  haven’t  been  doing 
much  walking  through  and  over  the 
wooded  hills  since  the  previous  De- 
cember. Secondly,  we  run  into  the 
same  situation  as  in  early  morning 
wherein  the  deer  are  starting  to  move 
and  will  take  off  in  all  directions  at 
the  approach  of  hunters. 

It  is  a happy  coincidence  that  group 
hunting  is  best  at  the  times  when  it  is 
generally  impractical  to  hunt  alone. 

Interestingly  enough,  we  hunt  the 
same  areas  every  year  and  never  fail 
to  find  action.  In  fact,  the  same  areas 
are  usually  hunted  each  Saturday, 
particularly  if  we  find  deer  in  them  on 
the  first  try.  These  areas  which  pro- 
duce so  much  action  during  October 
are  more  or  less  devoid  of  deer  during 
the  December  hunting  season.  We 
hunt  primarily  in  the  woodlands  which 
fringe  the  farm  areas,  and  later  hunter 
activity  during  the  small  game  season 
tends  to  push  the  deer  back  into  the 
more  remote  areas.  Although  deer  are 
somewhat  stubborn  in  their  habits, 
these  farm  deer  are  accustomed  to 
moving  around  for  reasons  of  food 
and  safety. 

One  of  the  plus  values  of  group 
hunting  is  in  the  fact  that  a deer  is 
less  likely  to  be  lost  in  the  event  the 


hit  is  not  immediately  fatal.  This  was 
proved  out  on  two  occasions  last  year. 
The  gang  kept  working  into  the  late 
afternoon  hours,  beyond  when  it  nor- 
mally would  have  broken  up,  to  help 
me  find  my  deer.  On  another  occasion, 
I had  the  opportunity  to  stop  a badly 
wounded  deer  for  another  hunter 
which  would  have  provided  a much 
longer  chase. 

The  rules  of  our  hunt  are  simple. 
A committee,  which  has  never  been 
used,  is  appointed  to  determine  the 
fatal  arrow  in  the  event  of  question 
because  of  multiple  hits  on  a deer. 
The  fine  for  any  unintentional  infrac- 
tion of  the  law  will  be  shared  by  all 
participants  — another  rule  that  has 
never  been  used.  On  the  other  hand, 
I will  personally  turn  in  any  one  who 
commits  an  illegal  act  and  is  caught 
trying  to  get  away  with  it.  There  is  no 
room  in  our  group  for  a violator.  A 
hunter  who  kills  a deer  has  complete 
claim  to  it.  In  fact  we  urge  him  to 
take  off  at  once  and  get  his  deer  home 
for  butchering  if  the  weather  is  warm. 

If  you  have  found  that  hunting  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  for  a deer  with 
a bow  is  something  less  than  satis- 
factory, get  organized.  Or,  if  you  are 
going  to  be  in  our  area  on  October  2, 
there  is  always  room  for  one  more- 
up  to  25. 


BIG  GROUPS  engaged  in  a deer  hunt  require  rigid  control.  A lot  of  action  will 
result  from  joining  with  a gang  for  an  archery  hunt. 
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Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III 

A BIG  RINGNECK  in  high  gear  is  a fast  target.  A fairly  dense  pattern  is  needed  to 
bring  him  down.  This  hunter  using  an  autoloading  shotgun  has  two  more  shots 
available  if  needed. 

A Stutter-Gun  Review  . . . 

You  and  Your  Shotgun 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  the  Author 


FAR  down  the  hollow  below  me,  a 
shotgun  boomed  twice,  and  its 
echoes  rolled  back  and  forth  in  the 
frosty  morning  air.  I stopped  for  a 
minute,  and,  then  raising  my  gun  to 
a ready  position,  I stole  stealthily 
through  the  thick  grapevines  that 
hung  from  every  tree.  I was  in  grouse 
country  and  needed  every  advantage 
I could  muster  to  get  a shot  at  one  of 
nature’s  flying  missiles.  Minutes  later 
two  more  quick  shots  rang  out,  and 
again  I stopped  to  survey  the  area 
around  me.  These  shots  sounded  a lot 
closer  and  couldn’t  have  been  more 
than  a few  hundred  yards  from  me, 
but  I could  hear  nothing  except  the 
rolling  music  of  the  echoes.  Working 
my  way  through  the  heavy  vines  and 
brush,  I entered  a fairly  large  clear- 
ing and  was  suddenly  brought  to  an 
alert  position  by  the  shattering  crash 
of  two  more  shots.  A second  or  so 
later  my  eye  caught  sight  of  a brown 


flash  speeding  over  the  opposite  side 
of  the  clearing  I had  just  entered.  I 
whipped  the  20-gauge  double  to  my 
shoulder,  swung  ahead  of  the  sailing 
grouse  and  fired.  Luck  was  with  me; 
the  grouse  seemed  to  disintegrate  into 
a million  feathers  and  then  plummeted 
to  the  ground.  Past  experiences  had 
taught  me  never  to  linger  when  I had 
a grouse  down,  and,  with  my  eye 
glued  on  the  spot  where  I thought  the 
bird  had  fallen,  I hurried  across  the 
clearing.  A moment  later  I had  my 
bird.  It  was  a nice  fat  male,  and,  with 
the  amount  of  shot  that  had  struck  it, 
I would  not  have  needed  to  be  in  any 
hurry  to  retrieve  it.  As  on  every  oc- 
casion when  I drop  a grouse,  I en- 
joyed a moment  of  exultation.  Who 
can  shoot  a grouse  and  not  feel  that 
he  has  dropped  a most  difficult  target. 
Sitting  on  an  old  stump,  catching 
my  breath,  I relived  the  exciting  mo- 
ment that  had  just  taken  place. 
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After  admiring  the  bird  for  awhile, 
I stood  up  and  began  stuffing  it  in 
my  hunting  coat  when  a voice  be- 
hind me  said,  “I  see  you  got  him.” 
Turning  to  see  my  questioner  I an- 
swered in  the  affirmative  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  been  the  person  who 
had  just  fired.  He  said  he  was.  In 
fact,  it  was  he  who  had  done  all 
the  shooting  I had  heard,  and  it  had 
all  been  done  at  this  very  grouse  I 
had  just  shot.  Sitting  down  on  the 
stump  I had  just  risen  from,  he  pulled 
out  a large  cigar,  bit  off  the  end,  and, 
after  getting  it  properly  fired,  he  re- 
lated to  me  his  experiences  of  the 
morning  with  this  particular  bird.  He 
had  missed  it  six  times  and  was  about 
ready  to  give  up  hunting  or  at  least 
get  a new  gun  and  some  double  O 
buckshot.  He  couldn’t  understand  how 
he  could  have  done  all  this  missing 
when  he  was  using  number  five  shot 
in  the  right  barrel  of  his  .410  and 
number  four  shot  in  the  left.  He  knew 
that  heavy  shot  would  easily  drop  a 
squirrel  or  even  a fox,  and  it  should 
dispatch  a grouse  just  as  quickly. 
When  I told  him  that  I had  brought 
the  bird  down  with  a load  of  sevens 
and  a half  from  my  left  barrel,  he 

THE  TRIED  and  true  old  single-barrel 
has  put  a lot  of  game  in  the  pot.  With 
9nly  one  chance  it  is  important  for  the 
hunter  to  "wait"  out  some  of  his  shots. 
The  single-barrel  has  the  added  advan- 
tage of  light  weight. 
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looked  at  me  with  amazement.  To 
clinch  our  friendly  argument,  I 
showed  him  the  grouse  and  pointed 
out  how  many  places  could  be  seen 
where  the  dense  pattern  had  thor- 
oughly covered  the  bird.  Sevens  and 
a half  were  unheard  of  to  him,  and  he 
was  certain  that  the  smaller  pellets 
would  wound  more  game  than  they 
would  kill.  He  wanted  something  that 
would  penetrate.  Watching  him  de- 
part, I wondered  just  how  many 
grouse  he  had  actually  killed  with  the 
shot  combination  he  was  using. 

This  man’s  sincere  belief  in  heavy 
shot  for  penetration  purposes  prob- 
ably caused  him  to  miss  a great  num- 
ber of  birds  he  might  have  killed  if 
he  had  used  a smaller  shot  in  the  little 
.410  bore.  It  might  be  stated  here  that 
to  the  man  who  is  a better  than  aver- 
age shot,  the  gauge,  type  of  shotgun, 
or  the  size  of  shot  may  not  present  any 
problem  but  to  the  many  hunters  who 
are  not  experts,  these  things  must  be 
considered. 

A dense  pattern  contributes  more 
to  the  kill  than  the  belief  that  deep 
penetration  is  all  that  need  be  con- 
sidered. It’s  a fact  that  heavy  shot  will 
push  deeper  into  the  game,  but,  unless 

THE  DOUBLE,  a long-time  favorite  of 
many  hunters,  allows  the  instant  advan- 
tage of  two  different  chokes.  Many  of  the 
older  doubles  have  fast  dropping  stocks, 
good  for  rabbits,  but  a little  tricky  for 
snapshooting  at  flying  game. 
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it  finds  a vital  spot,  it  could  pass  com- 
pletely through  the  body  and  still  not 
make  an  instant  kill.  We  must  strike 
our  game  with  as  many  pellets  as  pos- 
sible and  rely  on  the  density  of  the 
pattern  to  place  shot  in  the  vital 
organs.  We  cannot  aim  a shotgun  load 
in  the  same  manner  we  aim  a rifle 
bullet.  There  is  no  placing  of  the 
pellets  in  a certain  area  of  the  target. 
As  the  charge  of  shot  leaves  the  barrel, 
it  begins  to  open  up,  and,  the  farther 
out  it  gets,  the  wider  the  pattern  be- 
comes. With  large  shot  such  as  fours 
there  are  roughly  140  pellets  to  the 
ounce,  and,  at  distances  of  35  to  45 
yards,  the  pattern  has  opened  wide, 
and  there  are  large  gaps  in  it.  An 
ounce  of  sevens  and  one-half  has 
approximately  350  pellets  in  it  or 
nearly  three  times  as  many  to  the 
ounce,  and,  even  if  the  pattern  would 
not  be  too  much  larger,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  more  dense.  At  normal  shoot- 
ing ranges,  and,  at  game  such  as  rab- 
bits, quail  and  grouse,  penetration  is 
not  so  much  the  problem  as  getting 
enough  shot  into  the  target  to  make  a 
quick,  clean  kill.  Even  ringnecks  and 
squirrels  can  be  taken  with  much 
smaller  shot  than  many  shooters  be- 
lieve, but  these  two  usually  are  more 
distant  targets  and  a little  heavier 
load  is  needed  to  carry  out  and  have 
enough  striking  force  left  to  bring 
down  the  game.  Sixes  give  a good 
pattern  at  over  40  yards  from  most 
guns  and  have  enough  power  to  kill 
all  types  of  small  game. 

Consider  the  Gun 

It  is  difficult  to  establish  one  specific 
load  or  size  of  shot  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  type  of  gun  that 
will  be  used.  There  is  a world  of  dif- 
ference between  a single  barrel,  a 
double  or  a pump  gun.  What  works 
well  in  one  of  these  guns  might  be 
unsatisfactory  in  one  of  the  others. 
With  the  common  single  barrel,  the 
hunter  has  just  one  opportunity  to 
bring  down  his  game.  This  disposes 
of  any  form  of  snap  shooting  and 


even  places  him  at  a disadvantage  if 
he  must  take  short  shots.  Cocking  a 
single  barrel  presents  no  problem  to 
the  hunter  who  has  used  one  for  sev- 
eral seasons,  but,  refraining  from 
shooting  until  his  shot  charge  will  have 
covered  enough  distance  to  spread 
out  is  the  great  pitfall  that  users  of 
the  single  barrel  must  learn  to  over- 
come. With  this  gun,  he  can  use  a hi- 
velocity  shell  with  the  heavy  five  or 
six  shot,  and  if  the  hunter  learns  this 
lesson  to  wait  out  his  game,  there  is 
a good  chance  that  he  will  get  more 
game  per  shell  fired  than  the  users  of 
any  other  type  of  shotgun. 

The  double  barrel,  even  in  this  day 
of  fine  automatics,  still  offers  the 
hunter  the  immediate  use  of  two  types 
of  loads.  In  fact  the  double  barrel  is 
really  two  separate  guns.  The  right 
barrel  is  either  modified  or  improved 
cylinder  and  can  do  well  with  a low 
powered  charge  of  sixes  or  even  eights 
for  quick  short  shots.  The  left  barrel 
with  its  tighter  choke  allows  the 
shooter  to  use  a heavier  hi-velocity 
load  for  the  longer  distances.  With 
only  the  flick  of  the  finger  from  one 
trigger  to  the  other,  the  owner  of  the 
double  barrel  can  successfully  handle 
most  situations.  The  use  of  various 


TWO  SINGLES,  one  with  exposed  ham- 
mer at  right,  and  the  other  with  a tang 
safety.  The  top  safety  is  much  faster,  but 
the  hammer  gun  is  probably  a bette 
choice  for  the  beginner. 
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THE  TWO-BARREL  scatter-gun  was  once 
the  most  popular  type  in  America.  Hun- 
dreds of  makers  supplied  them.  While 
still  good,  they  are  being  nosed  out  of 
their  top  spot  by  the  fast-firing  auto- 
loader. 


types  of  adjustable  chokes  on  pump 
guns  and  automatics  gives  a choice 
of  borings,  but  this  still  does  not 
compare  with  the  double  when  it 
comes  to  speed  in  actual  use.  The  ad- 
justable choke  device  requires  the 
hunter  to  remove  the  gun  from  his 
shoulder,  make  the  adjustment,  and 
then  align  his  gun  again  on  the  target. 
This  is  not  too  practical,  and  in  many 
cases  the  hunter  will  not  be  able  to 
get  off  the  second  shot.  The  double 
barrel  in  any  gauge,  with  proper  shot 
charges,  is  a very  versatile  and  effec- 
tive shotgun. 

The  pump  gun  along  with  the  auto- 
matic gives  its  users  the  third  shot. 
Fox  and  turkey  hunters  appreciate 
this  since  they  want  plenty  of  ammo 
to  handle  the  tough  game  they  are  up 
against.  The  one  drawback  with  many 
of  the  older  pump  guns  was  that  they 
were  heavy  and  carrying  one  for  a 
day  could  wear  the  hunter  out,  but 
today  we  have  many  fine  feather 
weights.  With  many  hunters  who 
want  a third  shell,  the  pump  is  very 
popular. 

The  advent  of  the  automatic  has 
done  much  to  make  all  other  scatter- 


guns  obsolete  when  one  considers  all 
aspects  of  hunting.  Other  than  a few 
contributions  the  double-barrel  can 
offer,  for  the  average  all-around 
hunter,  the  light  fast  swinging  semi- 
automatic is  really  his  best  buy.  The 
earlier  models  of  all  automatics  had  a 
feed  and  ejection  problem  that  dis- 
couraged many  hunters  for  awhile,  but 
all  models  on  the  market  now  are 
dependable  and  will  give  few  prob- 
lems to  the  shooter.  The  only  serious 
problem,  perhaps,  is  learning  to  use 
one  safely.  The  new  owner  of  a semi- 
automatic may  not  be  aware  of  the 
speed  with  which  it  operates.  When 
he  fires  it,  in  just  an  instant  it  has  ex- 
tracted, ejected  the  empty  and  thrown 
a fresh  shell  into  the  chamber.  If  the 
man  behind  the  gun  is  not  careful,  he 
might  accidentally  fire  the  second  and 
even  the  third  shot  before  he  realizes 
what  is  happening.  This  may  sound 
somewhat  preposterous,  but  it  can 
happen  especially  under  exciting  hunt- 
ing conditions.  Care  must  be  exercised 
when  handling  the  semi-automatic. 

A good  many  old-fashioned  argu- 
ments still  exist  over  what  gauge  to 
use.  Many  hunters  proudly  contend 
that  the  .410  bore  is  more  than  ade- 
quate and  will  fill  any  need,  while  the 
ardent  lovers  of  the  big  twelve-gauge 
would  not  be  caught  dead  in  the 
woods  with  the  .410.  To  them  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a mouse  stopper. 
The  fact  is  that  both  sides  should  stop 
trying  to  shout  each  other  down  and 
should  buy  a few  boxes  of  shells  and 
do  some  shooting.  Naturally,  the  .410 
will  never  shoot  large  dense  patterns 
as  will  the  16  or  12-gauge,  but,  under 
proper  conditions  and  in  open  shoot- 
ing, it  can  give  a good  account  of 
itself.  The  small  shot  charge  is  what 
most  hunters  find  wrong  with  the  .410 
bore.  Since  the  small  case  can  hold 
just  around  three-fourths  of  an  ounce 
of  shot  in  the  three-inch  shell,  a 
charge  of  any  size  shot  will  not  have 
too  many  pellets  in  it.  This  forces  the 
hunter  to  take  his  time  and  aim  his 
shot  almost  as  if  he  were  using  a rifle. 
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THIS  PATTERN  of  7Vi‘s  fired  from  a full 
choke  20-ga.  leaves  few  holes  for  a bird 
or  bunny  to  escape  through.  This  size 
may  seem  small  for  some  game,  but  the 
author  believes  that  shot  density  is  more 
important  than  shot  size. 

Both  the  20-gauge  and  the  16-gauge 
have  sufficient  shot  charges  that  will 
open  up  into  good  patterns.  Each 
gauge  has  fine  killing  ability  and  can 
be  used  successfully  on  all  small  game. 
The  20-gauge  is  gaining  rapidly  in 
popularity  since  it  has  what  it  takes 
powerwise  and  does  not  knock  the 
head  off  the  shooter  with  its  recoil. 
Women,  especially,  find  this  gauge  to 
be  their  favorite,  and,  after  a few 
shots  out  of  it,  they  have  little  or  no 
fear  of  recoil. 

The  16-gauge  has  long  been  the 
favorite  of  thousands  of  Pennsylva- 


nians. For  many  years,  it  was  more 
or  less  a waste  of  time  to  ask  a man 
what  gauge  he  was  using,  for  the 
answer  would  be  either  a 12  or  16- 
gauge.  Although  many  squirrel  hunt- 
ers preferred  the  twelve-gauge,  the 
sixteen  never  took  a back  seat  when 
it  came  to  giving  good  results  under 
all  conditions. 

Nothing  need  be  said  about  the 
powerful  12-gauge.  The  pathway  it 
has  cut  down  through  the  history  of 
modern  small  game  hunting  is  wide 
enough  for  anyone  to  see.  In  dozens 
of  makes  and  models  it  has  hung  over 
fireplaces,  stood  behind  kitchen  doors, 
or  rested  on  gun  racks  in  thousands 
of  homes  for  the  past  fifty  years.  From 
the  cumbersome  four-dollar  single 
barrel  of  many  years  ago  with  its 
black  powder  shells  to  today’s  hand- 
some lightweight  semi-automatic  with 
the  new  powerful  plastic  shells,  the 
twelve-gauge  has  never  once  stepped 
aside  for  any  gauge.  Some  other 
gauges  were  bigger,  but  for  comfort- 
able, economical  shooting,  the  twelve- 
gauge  was  the  answer.  It  began  its 
career  by  being  a leader,  and,  unless 
we  switch  to  atomic  weapons,  it  seems 
that  the  wonderful  twelve-gauge  is  in 
little  danger  of  ever  being  retired. 

To  sum  it  all  up,  it  is  not  the  gauge 
or  the  model  or  the  shell  or  the  load 
but  simply  the  thrill  of  a frosty  morn- 
ing, the  perfect  point  by  a dog,  the 
flash  of  brown,  and  the  unforgettable 
aroma  of  burned  gunpowder.  . . . 


Came  Lands  Timber  Sales  Total  $129,863 


T HE  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  has  announced  that  timber  sales  from 
State  Game  Lands  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  totaled  $129,863. 
According  to  C.  C.  Freeburn,  Chief  of  the  Commission’s  Land  Management 
Division,  this  represents  3,234,978  board  feet  of  saw  timber,  13,200  cords  of 
chemical  and  pulp  wood  and  51,255  posts  and  props.  Freeburn  added,  “gross 
receipts  for  forest  products  are  down  somewhat  from  last  year’s  total  by  about 
$10,000,  but  this  in  no  way  reflects  a lack  of  interest  in  managing  our  forest 
acreage  on  Game  Lands.  The  Commission  continually  reevaluates  land  man-  !' 
agement  program  activities  and  harvests  mature  trees  and  pulpwood  to  improve 
forest  conditions  for  wildlife.’’ 

All  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  forest  products  harvested  on  Game 
Lands  is  deposited  in  the  Game  Fund. 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.  0.  Box  1567 

South  Office  Building,  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 


GLENN  L.  BOWERS  ..  Acting  Executive  Director 

JOHN  M.  SMITH  Comptroller 

Division  of  Administration 

ROBERT  S.  LICHTENBERGER  , Chief 

Division  of  Research 

HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS  Chief 

Division  of  Land  Management 

C.  C.  FREEBURN  Chief 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

THOS.  F.  BELL  Chief 

Division  of  Minerals 

JOHN  B.  SEDAM  Chief 

Division  of  Propagation 

RALPH  E.  BRITT  - Chief 

Division  of  Information  and  Education 

ROY  W.  TREXLER  — Chief 

FIELD  DIVISIONS 


NORTHWEST  DIVISION— Lester  E.  SheafFer,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin. 
Phone:  432-5610 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St„  Ligonier. 

Phone:  238-9523  or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION-Raymond  H.  Momingstar,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  216,  Avis. 
Phone:  Avis  753-3404 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— William  A.  Hodge,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Huntingdon. 
Phone:  643-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION— Norbert  J.  Molski,  Supervisor,  Box  218,  Dallas. 

Phone:  675-1122  or  675-1123 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION— Temple  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading. 

Phone:  926-6071 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery. 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM— Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville.  Phone: 
287-2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM— Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs. 
Phone:  5482 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM— Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville. 
Phone:  Loyalsock  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM— Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route, 
Williamsport.  Phone:  Loyalsock  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM— Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant.  Phone: 
New  Bethlehem— BRoadway  5-7640 

STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM— Henry  R.  Pratt,  Game  Propagator,  R.  D.  4,  Mead- 
ville.  Phone:  Conneaut  Lake  3755 

HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard.  Phone:  Bellefonte— ELgin  5-6171 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION— Donald  E.  Miller,  Superintendent,  R.  D. 
1,  Brockway.  Phone:  265-6978 


Pennsylvania  Official  1965  Open  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  in  Harrisburg  on  June  5,  1965,  established  the 
following  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  resident  game  and  furbearers  for  the  1965-1966  hunt- 
ing license  year  which  begins  September  1. 

Open  season  includes  the  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.  The 
opening  hour  for  small  game,  migratory  game  birds  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals  on 
October  30  will  be  8:00  a.m.,  EST.  On  other  opening  days,  and  otherwise  during  the  sea- 
son for  upland  and  big  game,  the  shooting  hours  daily  are  from  7:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m., 
EST,  excepting  from  June  1 to  September  30,  inch,  6:00  a.m.  to  7:30  p.m.,  EST,  and  the 
hours  for  the  October  archers’  deer  season,  which  are  6:00  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.,  EST.  (Federal 
Regulations  for  seasons,  bag  limits  and  shooting  hours  on  migratory  game  birds  will  be 

announced  later. ) _ . 

Daily 

SMALL  GAME  Limit 

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (combined)  6 

Ruffed  Grouse  (not  more  than  10  in  combined  seasons)  2 

Wild  Turkey— Counties,  and  parts  of,  listed  below0 

—Counties,  and  parts  of,  not  listed  below 
Rabbits,  Cottontail  (not  more  than  20  in  combined 

seasons ) 

Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only  

Bobwhite  Quail  


Season 

Limit 


DATES  OF  OPEN  SEASONS 

First  Day  Last  Day 


Hares  ( Snowshoe  Rabbits)  or  Varying  Hare  „ 2 

Raccoons  (hunting  or  trapping)  

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  

Grackles  __ 

Squirrels,  Red  (Closed  Oct.  1 to  15,  inch)  


BIG  GAME 

Bear,  over  one  year  old,  by  individual  1 

Bears,  over  one  year  old,  by  hunting  party  of  3 or  more  2 

Deer,  Archery  Season,  any  deer— Statewide  

—parts  of  State  listed  be- 
low00   

Deer,  Antlered,  with  2 or  more  points  to  an  antler  or 

a spike  3 or  more  inches  long  

Deer,  Antlered  and  Antlerless,  with  required  antlerless 
license,  buckshot  only  in  Special  Regulations  Area 

listed  below000  

Deer,  Antlerless— Statewide  „ 

—Counties,  and  parts  of,  listed  be- 
low0000   

FURBEARERS 


Minks  

Muskrats  (traps  only)  

Beavers  ( traps  only ) — Certain  Counties  listed  be- 
low00000   

Beavers  (traps  only )—  Remainder  of  State  


i 30 

...  Oct.  16 

Nov. 

27  AND 

Dec.  27 

Jan. 

1 

1 10 

Oct.  16 

Nov. 

27  AND 

Dec.  27 

Jan. 

1 

1 

Oct.  30 

Nov. 

20 

....  Oct.  30 

Nov. 

13 

20 

Oct.  30 

Nov. 

27  AND 

......  Dec.  27 

Jan. 

1 

: 8 

......  Oct.  30 

Nov. 

27 

! 20 

_...  Oct.  30 

Nov. 

27 

1 6 

......  Dec.  27 

Jan. 

1 

Unlimited 

No  close 

season 

Unlimited 

No  close 

season 

Unlimited 

No  close 

season 

Unlimited 

All  months  except 

Oct.  1-15,  incl. 

i 

Nov.  22 

Nov. 

27 

1 2 

Nov.  22 

Nov. 

27 

Oct.  2 

Oct. 

29 

Jan.  3 

Jan. 

8 

L 1 

Nov.  29 

Dec. 

11 

Nov.  29 

Dec. 

11 

Dec.  13 

Dec. 

14 

Dec.  13 

- Dec. 

18 

Unlimited 

No  close 

season 

Unlimited 

......  Nov.  25 

Jan. 

16 

Unlimited 

Nov.  25 

Jan. 

16  AND 

..  Feb.  12 

Mar. 

13 

> 6 

......  Feb.  12 

Mar. 

13 

i 3 

Feb.  12 

Mar. 

13 

NO  OPEN  SEASON— Hen  Pheasants,  Cub  Bears,  Elk,  Otters,  Hungarian  Partridges,  Chukar  Partridges, 
Sharp-tailed  Grouse. 


SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

° Wild  Turkey  Season— Oct.  30  to  Nov.  20  in  the  Counties  of  Cameron,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming, 
McKean,  Potter,  Sullivan,  Tioga,  Union,  and  in  those  parts  of  Forest  and  Warren  Counties  east 
of  the  Allegheny  River,  and  in  that  part  of  Venango  County  south  and  east  of  the  Allegheny 
River  and  north  and  east  of  Route  322,  and  in  those  parts  of  Clarion,  Clearfield  and  Jefferson 
Counties  north  of  Route  322,  that  part  of  Centre  County  east  of  Route  322  north  of  Philipsburg 
and  east  of  Route  350  south  of  Philipsburg,  that  part  of  Blair  County  east  of  Route  350,  that 
part  of  Huntingdon  County  east  of  Route  350  north  of  Water  Street  and  north  of  Route  22  east 
of  Water  Street,  that  part  of  Mifflin  County  north  of  Route  22  west  of  Lewistown  and  north  of 
Route  522  east  of  Lewistown,  and  that  part  of  Snyder  County  north  of  Route  522,  and  those 
parts  of  Bradford,  Columbia,  Luzerne,  Montour,  Northumberland  and  Wyoming  Counties  north 
and  west  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 

00  Archery  Deer  Season— Jan.  3 to  Jan.  8 in  that  part  of  southwestern  Pennsylvania  south  of  Route 
422  between  the  Ohio  Line  and  Indiana,  Pa.,  and  west  of  Route  119  between  Indiana,  Pa.,  and 
the  West  Virginia  Line  and  in  that  part  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania  between  the  Susquehanna 
and  Delaware  Rivers  and  south  of  Route  22. 

000  Special  Regulations  Area— Only  buckshot  and  bow  and  arrow  may  be  used  for  taking  deer.  The 
use  or  possession  of  single  projectile  ammunition  (except  arrows)  or  the  use  or  possession  of 
rifles  or  handguns  discharging  a single  projectile  while  hunting  or  trapping  at  any  time  is  pro- 
hibited in  that  part  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania  bounded  by  the  following:  Beginning  at  New 
Hope  on  the  Delaware  River  west  on  Route  202  to  Route  309,  north  on  Route  309  to  its  junction 
with  Route  113,  southwest  on  Route  113  to  Schuylkill  River,  west  along  Schuylkill  River  to 
Route  100,  south  on  Route  100  to  Route  30,  west  on  Route  30  to  Route  10,  south  on  Route  10  to 
Oxford  and  continue  south  of  Oxford  on  Route  472  to  the  Pennsylvania  Line, 
oooo  Antlerless  Deer  Season— Dec.  13  to  Dec.  18  in  that  part  of  Berks  County  south  of  Route  22,  that 
part  of  Bucks  County  south  of  Route  202  (Buckshot  Area),  Chester,  Delaware  and  Montgomery 
Counties. 

00000  Beaver  Season-Feb.  12  to  Mar.  13  in  the  Counties  of  Lackawanna,  Monroe,  Pike,  Susquehanna, 
Wayne  and  Wyoming. 
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Liquid  Gold 


^ UDDENLY  we  are  all  worried  about  water! 

^ Just  as  though  it  happened  overnight,  the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia and  others  in  the  East  woke  up  this  summer  to  find  that  the  endless  sup- 
ply of  H20  could,  in  fact,  come  to  an  end! 

To  those  who  are  a part  of  the  conservation  movement  in  America,  the 
water  shortage  of  1965  is  tragically  humorous.  It  is  so  typical  of  what  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stuart  Udall  calls  in  his  book,  The  Quiet  Crisis,  the  “myth  of 
superabundance.”  Our  water  is  just  one  of  a long  list  of  natural  resources  which, 
for  many  reasons,  was  and  still  is  considered  endless  by  Americans  from  our 
pioneer  ancestors  down  to  and  including  present  generations.  Forest  and  soil 
resources  happened  to  be  in  trouble  sooner  than  water  and,  therefore,  more 
concern  has  been  shown  for  them  in  the  past  than  for  water.  Now,  we  will  all 
worry  about  water  in  this,  the  latest  chapter  of  the  quiet  crisis. 

In  spite  of  usually  dry  weather  during  the  last  three  years,  few  if  any  of 
these  water  shortage  problems  would  be  as  acute  if  good  water  conservation 
practices  had  been  used  on  all  levels— governmental,  industrial,  community 
and  even  household.  Our  natural  disrespect  for  this  valuable  resource  has  been 
a disgrace! 

It  takes  as  much  as  1,400  gallons  of  water  to  produce  one  dollar’s  worth  of 
steel,  nearly  200  gallons  for  a dollar’s  worth  of  paper. 

Today,  in  our  society  where  hygiene  is  almost  an  obsession,  more  than 
5,000  communities  with  many  millions  of  people  still  dump  their  raw  or  inade- 
quately treated  sewage  into  a convenient  stream  or  lake. 

The  demand  for  clean  water  will  increase  in  the  next  15  or  20  years  at  an 
unbelievable  rate.  Industry  is  currently  using  160  billion  gallons  of  water  a day 
in  its  production  processes.  In  20  years  the  requirement  will  be  close  to  400 
billion  gallons  of  water  a day. 

Agriculture,  the  second  largest  user,  now  consumes  141  billion  gallons  a day 
and  by  1980  it  will  need  166  billion.  Municipalities,  the  third  largest  users  of 
water,  require  more  than  22  billion  gallons  a day  and  by  1980  will  need  37 
billion  gallons  daily. 

One  way  to  meet  the  growing  demand  is  to  clean  up  the  dirty  water  we 
have  and  quit  wasting  the  clean. 

A step  in  the  right  direction  was  taken  in  August  in  Pennsylvania  by  our 
General  Assembly  and  Governor  Scranton  with  the  passage  of  a model  Clean 
Streams  Law.  This  along  with  the  Strip  Mine  Law  of  1963  will 
be  helpful,  but  still  far  short  of  the  goals  we  will  have  to  reach. 

Water  is  our  most  valuable  resource.  America  and  Pennsyl- 
vania have  been  well  blessed  with  it.  However,  at  the  in- 
creasing rate  of  consumption  by  an  apathetic  public  we 
are  headed  for  serious  trouble.  It  is  long  past  the  time  to 
be  concerned  —G.H.H. 
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You  Don't  Shoot  Them \, 

You  Shoot  at  Them  . . . 

THE  late  model  station  wagon  had 
two  bird  dogs  in  the  back.  The 
back  seats  were  folded  down  and  the 
floor  was  covered  with  an  old  o.d. 
army  blanket.  The  hood  of  the  wagon 
pointed  north  out  of  Sandy  Lake  and 
going  toward  New  Lebanon,  Pa.,  on 
Route  173.  Beyond  New  Lebanon  it 
took  the  blacktop  to  Carlton  that  runs 
along  Mill  Creek  and  off  the  blacktop 
onto  a dirt  road  that  crossed  Mill 
Creek.  The  hunters  were  in  grouse 
country. 

This  was  a place  of  old  abandoned 
farms.  Here  was  a perfect  model  of 
an  early  American  Western  Reserve 
style  country  farmhouse  with  the  little 
windows  peeking  out  from  underneath 
the  eaves  of  the  roof.  The  floors  sagged, 
the  roof  was  bowed.  It  was  unsafe,  but 
still  standing.  The  fields  were  wild 
grassland  meadows,  full  of  grasshop- 
pers, crickets,  worms,  fireflies,  bugs, 
berries,  seeds,  teaberries,  wild  grain, 
a garden  spot  for  quail,  grouse,  and 
pheasant.  The  ridges  on  each  side  of 
the  creek  had  been  planted  in  apples 
long  ago;  so  long  ago  that  you  could 
believe  Johnny  Appleseed  had  passed 
this  way.  The  old  abandoned  orchards 
were  surrounded  by  woods. 

This  is  where  the  big  woods  of 
Pennsylvania  begin.  Until  you  reach 
Sandy  Lake  and  New  Lebanon  you 
could  still  be  in  Ohio.  Black  sand- 
stone rocks  as  big  as  double  car  ga- 
rages lie  scattered  about  the  hillside. 
Mountain  laurel,  rhododendron,  moun- 
tain huckleberry,  teaberries,  beech 
trees,  wintergreen,  hemlock,  oak, 
maple,  sassafras,  hickory,  white  birch 
and  wild  grape  all  made  good  cover 
for  ruffed  grouse. 

“Last  fall  when  we  came  in  here 
deer  hunting  we  went  into  the  hem- 
lock to  push  the  deer  out,  and  the 
grouse  nearly  scared  us  to  death  when 
they  went  out,”  said  Ron.  “It  was 
worth  the  drive  up  from  Pittsburgh 


just  to  see  those  grouse.  The  weather 
was  really  rough  that  day.” 

“We’ll  pull  into  Nickolses  and  if  it’s 
all  right  with  him  we’ll  go  into  that 
hemlock  lot  today.  We’re  here,  there 
he  is  buzzing  wood,”  Joe  said. 

“Hi,  Mr.  Nickols,”  Ron  greeted  his 
host. 

“Good  morning.  You  fellows  must 
have  gotten  up  early.”  Nickols  stepped 
away  from  his  work  and  hit  the  switch 
that  turned  off  his  saw. 

“We’d  like  to  go  in  your  hemlocks 
and  see  if  we  can  get  a grouse,  if  you 
don’t  mind.  You  told  us  last  fall  we’d 
be  welcome  back  to  try.”  Ron  stated 
his  case.  “We  brought  a couple  of 
good  pheasant  dogs  that  we  hope  will 
work  on  grouse.” 

Nickols  sat  down  on  a log.  “Boys, 
you  won’t  find  any  grouse  in  the  hem- 
locks today,  but  you  can  hunt.” 

“Where  will  we  find  them?”  asked 
Joe. 

“It’s  going  to  be  a nice  day.  They’ll 
feed  out  in  the  open  and  they’ll  be  on 
the  ridge  where  the  old  apple  or- 
chards are. 

“Speaking  of  apples,  can  we  buy 
some  from  you?”  Joe  spoke  up.  “Those 
we  got  last  year  were  good  eating.” 

“I’ve  got  some  Spies  and  some  De- 
licious left,  all  sizes.  You  can  have 
some  of  those.” 

“Let’s  take  a bushel  of  each  and  I 
can  split  them  half  and  half,”  Ron 
suggested. 

“How  much?”  Joe  inquired. 

“Two  dollars  a bushel.  They  weren’t 
sprayed  this  year,  but  they  ain’t  wormy 
either,”  Nickols  said  as  he  accepted 
their  money. 

“Will  you  tell  us  about  this  grouse 
hunting?  We’re  new  at  it  and  any- 
thing you  tell  us  will  help.”  Joe  now 
had  the  dogs  quieted  down. 

“Sure,  I’ll  tell  you,”  Nickols  an- 
swered. “On  a good  day  like  today 
they’ll  be  in  the  open  or  in  the  or- 
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chards  feeding.  They  go  to  the  hem- 
locks in  bad  weather.” 

“What  do  they  feed  on?” 
“Teaberries,  grasshoppers,  wild 
grapes.” 

“Why  do  you  hunt  grouse?” 

“More  sport  than  pheasant,  they’re 
faster,  harder  to  hit.” 

“How  do  you  hit  them?” 

“You’ve  got  to  be  ready.  You  can’t 
bluff  your  way  hunting  grouse.  You 
can  be  an  expert  skeet  shot  but  a 
grouse  can  scare  you  to  death  when 
it  goes  out.  You  can’t  be  hunting 
squirrel  or  rabbit  or  daydreaming. 
You’ve  got  to  be  ready  when  the 
grouse  goes  out.  If  you  stumble 
around  a little  bit  you  don’t  get  him.” 
“What  type  shotgun  is  best?” 
“Well,  I use  a 12-gauge  open  choke.” 
“How  long  is  the  barrel?” 
“Twenty-six  inches.” 

“What  size  shot?” 

“Seven  and  one-half,  high  velocity." 
“Joe,  we  brought  the  right  weapons, 
but  I’ve  got  eight  shot  and  Joe  has 
number  six.” 

“That  should  kill  them,  if  you  hit 
them.” 

“Do  you  think  our  dogs  will  be 
O.K.?” 


BOTH  DOGS  came  to  point  at  the  base 
of  a clump  of  oak  brush.  The  air  was  soon 
full  of  feathered  rockets. 


“As  long  as  you  can  control  your 
dog,  you’ll  be  O.K.,  but  if  the  dog  gets 
away  from  you  the  grouse  will  flush 
too  far  in  front  of  you.  You’ve  got  to 
work  them  easy.  Why  don’t  you  start 
down  through  that  field  beyond  my 
horse  pasture?” 

“Thanks,  Mr.  Nickols,  we’ll  see  if  we 
can  follow  your  advice.  Can  we  leave 
the  car  here?” 

“Sure,  and  I’ll  put  your  apples  in 
for  you.” 

The  two  hunters  skirted  the  pasture 
with  their  dogs  and  stopped  to  talk 
just  before  entering  the  field. 

“Let’s  split  up,  about  75  yards  apart 
or  better,  then  if  anything  goes  out 
we  won’t  be  in  each  other’s  way. 
What  do  you  say?”  Joe  asked. 

“O.K.  by  me,  friend,”  Ron  answered. 

“Let’s  go.” 

The  men  split  wide  and  each  took 
his  own  dog  and  started  ranging  down 
the  field.  They  worked  through  the 
field  slowly,  carefully,  and  held  their 
dogs  in  close. 

A rabbit  went  out  in  front  of  Joe 
and  parted  the  grass  like  the  bow  of 
a ship  cutting  through  a calm  sea.  Joe 
pulled  up  and  then  let  him  go.  “I’m 
not  hunting  rabbits,”  Joe  said  to  him- 
self. “Got  to  remember  that  the  grouse 
will  make  me  jump  and  then  it’s  a 
fast  shot.” 

Werrrrrrrrrrrr  err;  err!  err!  A big 
cock  pheasant  went,  going  away  from 
Ron.  Ron  blasted  it  out  of  the  air, 
his  dog  had  been  on  it  and  he  was 
ready.  He  waved  at  Joe  and  held  it  up 
for  him  to  see. 

The  men  had  covered  the  field,  and 
they  walked  together. 

“Well,  the  day  isn’t  wasted.  I got  a 
pheasant.” 

“I  might  have  gotten  a rabbit  but  I 
passed  him  up.” 

“I  had  to  shoot  that  bird,  he  jumped 
right  up  in  front  of  me.” 

“Let’s  go  up  on  the  ridge  and  work 
the  orchard.” 

“O.K.,  let’s  stay  closer  together  this 
time,  maybe  between  us  we  can  get 
a grouse.” 
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The  dogs  moved  out  and  up  the 
bank  to  the  ridge.  It  was  a nice  grad- 
ual rise  and  about  ten  feet  up  the  side 
both  dogs  came  to  a point  on  a clump 
of  oak  brush. 

Boomwerrrrrrr  grouse  out. 

Bam!  the  shotgun  slammed. 

Bam!  the  second  gun  joined  in. 
“Skunked!  Never  touched  a feather.” 
“They’re  here;  dogs  are  working.” 
Boomwerrrrrrr! 

Bam!  “Got  him!  Got  him!” 
Boomwerrrrrrrrrr! 

Bam!  “Got  him!  Got  him!” 

B oom  werrrrrr  rr ! 

Bam!  “Missed!” 

Boomwerrrrrrr! 

Bam!  “Got  him!” 

“Wow,  what  action.  I’m  done,”  said 
Joe.  “I’ve  got  my  two  grouse.” 

“Well,  I’ve  got  a pheasant  and  one 
grouse,  not  bad,”  said  Ron,  “but  I 
want  to  work  ahead  and  see  if  I can 
pick  up  another  grouse.” 

“I’ll  come  along.”  Joe  walked  over 
to  Ron.  “Try  using  your  shotgun 
from  the  hip  like  a water  hose— just 
point  it  like  a water  hose— that  worked 
for  me.” 

“Boy  are  these  good  juicy  apples 
still  on  the  trees,  really  cold.” 

“The  dogs  are  working,  watch  it!” 
Boomwerrrrrrrrrr! 

“I  got  him!” 

“Let’s  lay  them  out.” 

“This  one’s  head’s  bigger  and  he’s 
more  colorful.” 

“Must  be  two  and  two,  two  males 
and  two  females— they  went  out  in 
pairs.” 

“Look  up,  Joe.” 

“Where?” 

“At  the  edge  of  the  woods.” 


THIS  ONE'S  head  is  bigger  and  he's  more 
colorful;  must  be  a male.  Big  day!  We 
got  our  grouse. 

“It’s  a buck.” 

“A  big  one.” 

“Yeah,  look  at  the  rack.” 

“We’ve  got  to  come  back  in  deer 
season.” 

“Look  at  him  go,  he  scented  us.” 
“What  a day!” 

“Big  day!  We  got  our  grouse.” 

“We  ll  work  the  field  back  and  see 
if  we  can  pick  up  another  pheasant.” 
They  didn’t;  the  pheasants  had  left, 
but  the  men  had  their  grouse  and 
home  to  Pittsburgh  they  drove. 

Joe’s  wife  was  speaking,  “You  mean 
you  drove  150  miles  for  these  two 
little  things.  Why  didn’t  you  get  a 
pheasant  or  two?  Some  hunter.  Good 
apples,  though.  And  you  saw  a deer?” 


First  Antlerless  Season 


Pennsylvania’s  first  open  season  on  antlerless  deer  occurred  in  1923  when  100 
special  licenses  were  issued  by  the  Game  Commission  and  a total  of  8 
were  harvested. 
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FROM  the  way  he  hurried  up  the 
wooded  hill  and  pushed  into  the 
pine  thicket  at  the  summit  you’d  have 
sworn  the  hunter  wasn’t  really  hunt- 
ing. But  you’d  have  been  wrong. 
Scarcely  a minute  after  he  disappeared 
into  the  shadows  the  sound  of  his 
crow  call  rang  out  across  the  autumn 
countryside.  Wild  and  urgent,  it  was 
the  cry  of  a crow  shouting  for  re- 
inforcements. 

Across  the  hollow  a real  crow 
got  the  message  and  came  a-yelling, 
closely  followed  by  two  more  from 
farther  down  the  ridge.  As  they  made 
the  second  pass  over  the  pines  the 
gun  spoke,  and  the  middle  one  cart- 
wheeled to  earth. 

The  others  merely  flared  momen- 
tarily, then  came  back  to  take  up  the 
cry  as  three  latecomers  joined  them. 
Twice  more  the  shotgun  barked  and 
two  black  forms  crumpled  in  midair. 
The  call  snarled  without  interruption 
for  another  minute,  but  it  was  all  over. 
The  survivors  had  silently  flown  away. 

This  is  one  brand  of  crow  hunting, 
and  if  it  looks  easy  it’s  simply  because 
the  hunter  knows  a lot  about  crows. 
These  big,  black  rascals  are  among 
the  most  intelligent  of  all  birds,  and 
they  are  most  adept  at  taking  care  of 
themselves. 


Proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  their 
numbers  have  been  growing  since  the 
days  of  Colonial  America.  Always 
adaptable,  they  found  the  clearing  of 
forests  and  the  spread  of  farmland 
much  to  their  liking.  Benefiting  from 
practically  everything  man  did,  they 
ate  insects  and  mice  produced  on  his 
farmland,  and  ate  the  crops,  too,  when 
they  felt  like  it.  His  garbage  dumps 
became  their  smorgasbord,  and  they 
thrived  on  everything  from  the  eggs 
laid  by  his  poultry  to  the  rabbits  he 
killed  on  his  highways. 

Today  crows  are  common  every- 
where, nesting  in  nearly  every  part  of 
the  country.  They  nest  throughout 
Pennsylvania,  and  except  in  some 
northern  counties  are  abundant  the 
year  ’round. 

Crows  are  sturdy  birds,  measuring 
about  nineteen  inches  in  length,  with 
heavy-duty  bills  and  strong  feet  and 
claws.  They  are  entirely  black,  in- 
cluding their  bills  and  feet,  and  the 
plumage  is  glossed  with  purplish  or 
bluish  iridescence.  Their  wings  are 
moderately  long,  their  tails  of  medium 
length  and  slightly  rounded  at  the 
tip. 

Only  two  other  birds  can  be  con- 
fused with  the  crow— the  smaller  fish 
crow  and  the  raven.  The  former  is 
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best  identified  by  its  note,  a nasal 
“car”  or  a “car-a”  quite  unlike  the 
crow’s  ringing  “caw.”  It  is  most  com- 
mon on  the  coast,  but  ranges  up  the 
Delaware,  Susquehanna,  and  other 
rivers  flowing  into  tidewater. 

The  big  raven  measures  about  two 
feet,  and  can  be  distinguished  in 
flight  by  its  somewhat  wedge-shaped 
tail.  Ravens  occur  chiefly  in  the  moun- 
tainous northern  counties. 

The  crow’s  voice  is  as  familiar  as 
his  sable  form.  The  most  common 
note  is  the  loud,  clear  “caw,”  leisurely 
repeated,  by  which  he  keeps  in  touch 
with  his  fellows.  There  is  also  a 
strange,  rattling  “cr-r-r-r-uck”  often 


uttered  by  the  advance  guard  or 
flanking  sentinels  when  the  flock  is 
moving.  I don’t  know  its  exact  mean- 
ing, but  it  seems  to  be  something  of 
an  all  clear.  Three  sharp,  staccato 
notes  in  rapid  succession  usually  mean 
“here  comes  a guy  with  a gun,”  while 
a series  of  urgent  shouts  is  the  usual 
signal  when  an  owl  is  discovered.  The 
* latter  is  usually  followed  by  the  well- 
known  snarling  insults  that  bespeak 
intense  and  frustrated  hatred. 

Each  spring,  before  the  twigs  show 
a trace  of  new  green,  the  male  crow 
goes  a’wooing.  A ludicrous  ritual,  the 
courtship  calls  for  solemn  bowing  and 
strutting  to  the  accompaniment  of 
strange  cooing  notes  and  occasional 
throaty,  rattling  exclamations. 


Should  the  female  play  hard  to  get  r( 
he  will  pursue  her  in  surprising  dis-  ra 
play  of  aerial  gymnastics— swerving,  ei 
swooping,  turning,  and  somersaulting,  ,, 
until  she  abandons  the  idea  of  eluding  w 
him,  if  that’s  what  she  really  had  in 
mind.  Should  another  male  muscle 
in  there  will  likely  be  a fight,  a rough 
and  tumble  affair  with  growling  and 
snarling  in  the  clinches,  but  little  ! 
bloodshed. 

Soon  after  pairing  is  accomplished  1 
the  nest  site  is  chosen.  Evergreen  ll; 
woods  are  favorite  spots,  but  where 
suitable  pines  or  hemlocks  are  scarce  '!l 
the  birds  will  readily  build  in  a hard- 
wood tree.  They  usually  select  a site 
in  the  woods,  but  I’ve  seen  their  nests  11 
in  tall  fencerow  trees  as  well.  In  dense  rj 
pine  woods  they  often  nest  in  loose  " 
colonies,  but  in  deciduous  forests  their  ! 9 
nests  are  usually  far  apart. 

Both  sexes  gather  the  nesting  ma- 
terial but  the  female  does  the  actual  ni 
building.  First  she  constructs  a large,  , Ci 
bulky  cup  of  sizable  twigs  and  " 
branches.  This  is  lined  with  fine  twigs  (l 
and  strips  of  grapevine  bark,  with  0 
moss,  grasses,  hair,  or  leaves  as  the  j 11 
final  touch. 

The  three  to  six  eggs  are  laid  around  \! 
the  beginning  of  April  in  southeastern  j 
Pennsylvania,  later  in  the  north.  Their 
color  is  pale  greenish  blue  or  olive  ; P 
flecked  and  speckled  with  brown  and  1 v 
gray.  1 J 

During  the  advanced  stages  of  in- 
cubation the  female  often  sits  remark-  1 
ably  tight.  When  she  does  fly,  she 
leaves  in  silence,  rarely  protesting  like  1 " 
most  other  birds  do,  except  from  a ! a 
distance.  11 

Eggs  Hatch 

After  eighteen  days’  incubation  the  ,, 
young  emerge,  and  from  the  age  of  a 
week  or  so  their  appetites  are  abso-  | 
lutely  insatiable.  Fortunately  for  the  g 
overworked  parents  they  will  eat  any- 
thing,  and  are  consequently  stocked  j 
with  grasshoppers,  caterpillars,  mice,  ( 
young  birds,  eggs,  worms,  snakes, 
garbage,  and  anything  reasonably  ed-  ! 
ible.  Because  the  adults  are  not  above  | 
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robbing  the  nests  of  other  birds  they 
must  run  the  gantlet  on  practically 
every  trip  to  and  from  their  own  nest, 
pursued  and  pecked  by  every  red- 
wing, kingbird,  robin,  and  catbird  in 
the  neighborhood. 

Not  Safe  Himself 

But  the  crow  himself  is  not  safe 
from  nest  robbers.  The  stealthy  rac- 
coon hears  the  nestlings’  cries  for  food, 
and  some  dark  night  he  may  make  a 
meal  of  the  brooding  female  and  her 
youngsters.  The  great  homed  owl,  too, 
has  a family  to  feed,  and  they’d  as 
soon  eat  crow  as  anything. 

Of  course,  there’s  always  man  to 
reckon  with.  Not  only  is  he  always 
ready  with  a gun,  but  he  often  takes 
the  nestlings  as  pets.  Young  crows 
grow  up  to  be  utterly  fearless  and 
completely  domesticated,  rarely  re- 
verting to  the  wild.  A few  learn  to 
mimic  their  masters,  acquiring  a vo- 
cabulary of  five  or  six  commonly-used 
words,  and  practically  all  perform 
tricks  that  are  extremely  entertaining 
or  extremely  exasperating,  depending 
upon  your  viewpoint. 

One  tame  crow  in  our  neighborhood 
took  a fiendish  delight  in  tormenting 
his  master’s  beagle,  hopping  along 
behind  the  poor  dog  to  repeatedly 
peck  his  tail.  Of  course,  when  the 
victim  whirled  around  the  bird  would 
spring  out  of  reach,  and  eventually 
the  dog  stoically  accepted  the  aching 
tail  as  a part  of  life. 

Another  friend’s  pet  was  possessed 
with  typical  corvine  kleptomania.  On 
several  occasions  he  threw  his  owners 
into  mild  shock  by  flying  to  the  house 
roof  with  a lighted  cigarette  butt  in 
his  beak.  But  more  exasperating  was 
the  time  my  friend  was  painting  his 
house.  No  sooner  had  he  put  down  the 
brush  than  the  crow  picked  it  up, 
flew  to  the  roof,  and  dropped  it  in  the 
rain  gutter.  There  was  nothing  for  my 
friend  to  do  but  get  a ladder  and  re- 
trieve the  brush  before  he  could  finish 
painting. 

In  the  wild,  young  crows  depend 
upon  their  parents  for  food  even  after 


they  are  large  as  adults.  By  their  first 
winter  they  resemble  mature  crows, 
but  can  be  distinguished  by  their 
grayer  bills  and  feet  and  by  the  lack 
of  iridescence  in  their  plumage.  Un- 
like most  birds,  they  will  not  pair 
during  that  first  spring,  but  will  be 
nearly  two  years  old  before  respond- 
ing to  the  mating  urge. 

In  the  fall  many  local  crows  move 
southward,  while  thousands  of  the 
birds  pour  into  our  area  from  Canada. 
Few  people  are  aware  of  this  move- 
ment, but  Maurice  Broun,  in  his  fas- 
cinating book,  “Hawks  Aloft,”  tells  of  a 
flight  of  more  than  two  thousand 
crows  passing  the  Hawk  Mountain 


lookout  on  a certain  October  19. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  the  birds 
habitually  travel  in  flocks,  rather  than 
in  the  small  family  groups  of  summer- 
time. It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a 
hundred  or  more  crows  feeding  in  a 
field  or  winging  across  the  sky.  Always 
cagey,  they  usually  send  a couple  of 
individuals  ahead  to  “case  the  joint” 
before  moving  in  to  their  chosen  feed- 
ing grounds.  While  the  flock  feeds  a 
few  of  the  birds  usually  station  them- 
selves in  nearby  trees  from  where 
they  can  watch  the  surrounding  coun- 
tryside. 

By  now  the  birds  have  established 
their  winter  roosts  — areas  in  either 
evergreen  or  deciduous  woods  where 
all  the  crows  that  feed  within  a radius 
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of  ten  or  twenty  miles  gather  to  spend 
the  night.  A few  birds  begin  moving 
toward  the  roost  early  each  afternoon, 
feeding  as  they  go.  Later  more  birds 
from  every  direction  will  follow  suit, 
and  by  late  afternoon  the  homeward 
bound  birds  have  consolidated  into 
tremendous  flocks  that  stream  across 
miles  of  sky. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  roost  there  is 
bedlam.  Thousands,  or  even  tens  of 
thousands  of  crows  blacken  every 
limb,  and  the  roar  of  their  combined 
voices  must  be  heard  to  be  believed. 
Now  and  then  a segment  of  the  horde 
will  suddenly  move  to  another  part  of 
the  roost,  precipitating  an  incredible 
increase  in  the  already  deafening 
noise.  Not  until  the  last  traces  of 
afterglow  are  fading  in  the  western 
sky  do  they  settle  down  for  the  night. 

The  only  thing  that  can  approach 
the  noise  level  of  the  roost  is  the 
mobbing  of  a great  homed  owl  by  a 
flock  of  the  black  rascals.  The  owl  is 
their  mortal  enemy,  their  only  serious 
predator  besides  man.  The  crows  know 
he  has  no  heart  for  a fight  in  broad 
daylight,  so  whenever  they  find  an 
owl  taking  his  ease  in  the  shadowy 
foliage  of  a hemlock  they  call  in  all 
the  gang.  What  a rumpus!  Milling 
about  in  an  ever-increasing  throng 
they  shriek  with  rage  and  take  turns 
swooping  at  him.  The  owl  turns  on  a 
malevolent,  burning  stare,  but  sits 
unmoved  unless  a particularly  bold  at- 
tacker zooms  too  close  to  his  ears. 
Then  he’ll  jerk  his  head  about  to  meet 
the  attack,  flicking  a wing  to  maintain 
his  balance,  and  the  yelling  chorus 
will  swell  to  a roar. 

All  this  commotion  doesn’t  really 
scare  the  owl.  On  several  occasions 
when  I’ve  heard  this  familiar  din  I’ve 
called  in  the  besieged  bird  with  an 
imitation  of  his  hoot.  Although  fol- 
lowed by  a stream  of  hysterical  crows 
the  owl  in  every  case  landed  in  the 
tree  above  my  head  or  one  nearby 
and  continued  to  answer  me  hoot  for 
hoot.  When  the  annoyance  became  too 
great  he  merely  flew  to  a more  con- 


cealed perch.  Eventually  the  crows  f 
tired  of  their  sport  and  left,  but  the 
harassment  sometimes  continued  for 
an  hour  or  more. 

Great  horned  owls  aren’t  the  only 
objects  of  the  crow’s  abuse.  Barred 
owls,  barn  owls,  large  hawks,  and 
foxes  are  frequently  heckled,  as  are  r, 
domestic  cats  and  dogs  on  occasion. 

Crows,  in  turn,  have  been  picked  on  m 
by  man  for  centuries,  chiefly  because 
their  omnivorous  appetites  make  no  t 
distinction  between  what  is  man’s  and  j 
what  isn’t.  They  feed  shamelessly  on 
corn— freshly  sprouted,  in  the  milk, 
or  matured  and  hard.  Sprouting  wheat 
and  oats  are  relished,  too,  as  are 
apples,  watermelons,  and  a variety  of 
garden  truck.  Crows  are  egg  lovers,  i 
and  it  matters  not  whether  the  eggs  J; 
are  those  of  a song  sparrow,  a ring- 
neck,  a mallard,  or  a chicken.  Baby  f 
birds  and  infant  rabbits  are  also  con-  r 
sidered  taste  treats,  as  are  beneficial 
spiders  and  toads. 

However,  the  crow  isn’t  all  bad.  He  y 
is  an  avid  devourer  of  field  mice,  wire  y 
worms,  grasshoppers,  weevils,  May  st 
beetles,  cutworms,  and  various  cater-  j j 
pillars,  all  of  which  are  agricultural  j ]j 
pests  of  the  first  order.  He  cleans  up  r( 
carrion— highway  kills,  as  well  as  the 
dead  wildlife  he  finds  in  more  remote  j y 
areas.  ; u 

The  common  crow  is  one  species  5 
that  can  be  hunted  by  every  means,  j t] 
fair  and  foul,  and  still  maintain  its  v 
numbers.  For  generations  Pennsyl-  1 fl 
vania  hunters  have  waylaid  these  birds  j e 
along  flight  lanes  between  roost  and  j Cl 
feeding  grounds,  and  ambushed  them  n 
on  their  roosts  in  the  dead  of  night. 
They  have  lured  them  into  shooting  r[ 
range  with  callers  and  owl  decoys,  j n 
Now  a new  weapon  has  joined  the  I cj 
campaign  — the  electronic  caller,  a (| 
portable  phonograph  which  plays  a L 
record  of  actual  crow  voices.  But 
with  every  man’s  hand  against  them 
for  200  years  crows  are  still  very  much  j j, 
with  us.  I’m  sure  you’ll  notice  no  i f, 
shortage  of  raucous  caws  ringing  from  j ,, 
hill  to  hill  this  November.  i 1, 
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Gun  Sales  Slump  in  Philadelphia  . . . 

The  Gun  Law’s  Deadly  Recoil 

Reprinted  through  the  courtesy  of  The  Greater  Philadelphia  Magazine 


THERE  were  a number  of  crimes  of 
violence  in  Philadelphia  during  the 
month  of  April.  Some  of  these  were 
very  nasty.  But  the  one  with  poten- 
tially the  most  widespread  conse- 
quences occurred  on  the  16th  of  that 
month  when  the  controversial  gun 
registration  law  became  effective. 

That  was  the  day  Philadelphia 
murdered  its  gun  business. 

The  purpose  of  the  gun  registration 
law  is  to  curtail  the  indiscriminate 
sale  of  firearms  to  those  who  would,  in 
times  of  passion  or  poverty,  use  them 
to  make  unauthorized  holes  in  their 
fellow  citizens. 

It  was  strongly  supported  by  Police 
Commissioner  Howard  Leary,  Mayor 
Tate  and  City  Council  President  Paul 
D’Ortona,  all  of  whom  were  under- 
standably alarmed  at  the  way  Phila- 
delphia murderers  started  off  the  year 
like  they  were  out  to  set  the  world 
record. 

The  city  officials’  reasoning  was  that 
it  is  just  too  easy  for  anybody  to  pick 
up  guns  around  Philadelphia.  They 
figured  by  installing  some  control  over 
the  sale  of  firearms  they  would  pre- 
vent or  at  least  make  more  difficult, 
the  wrong  people  acquiring  them.  A 
curtailment  of  weapons  could  con- 
ceivably result  in  a curtailment  of 
murders,  they  hoped. 

It  is  hard  to  put  into  words  how 
much  the  gun  dealers  and  the  sports- 
men disagreed  with  them.  They 
claimed  (in  a bitter  all-day  hearing 
that  lasted  until  2 a.m.)  that  few 
crimes  are  committed  with  legally 
purchased  guns  to  begin  with,  and  the 
law  offered  no  real  obstacle  to  acquir- 
ing weapons  because  all  a buyer  had 
to  do  was  step  across  the  city  line 
into  the  suburban  counties  or  run  over 
to  Jersey  or  down  to  Delaware  and 


PGC  Photo  by  Bob  Parlaman 

THE  LAW  that  severely  restricts  gun 
ownership  will  cause  a direct  loss  of  re- 
tail sporting  goods  business.  Philadelphia 
store  owners  are  quickly  finding  this  out. 

pick  up  all  the  gats  he  wanted  with 
very  little  trouble. 

They  said  the  law  would  only  be 
an  unnecessary  hardship  to  law-abid- 
ing citizens  and  would  be  happily 
ignored  by  criminals. 

Twisting  somewhat  the  meaning  of 
the  constitution,  they  argued  that  the 
right  to  bear  arms  was  being  abridged 
by  the  law. 

They  also  thought  it  ridiculous  to 
include  rifles  and  shotguns  under  the 
law  because  these  are  not  the  typical 
armaments  of  holdup  men. 

And  the  gun  dealers,  they  protested 
that  the  only  tangible  effect  of  the 
law  would  be  the  ruination  of  their 
business. 

Council  went  ahead  and  passed  the 
bill  anyway,  noting  that  it  couldn’t 
tell  the  Federal  or  state  governments 
what  to  do  and  it  couldn’t  tell  the 
neighboring  counties  what  to  do 
either,  but  as  for  Philadelphia,  some- 
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thing  was  going  to  be  done  about  the 
accessibility  of  deadly  weapons.  Bang. 

It  is  too  early  to  say  whether  the 
law  will  have  a measurable  effect  on 
crime  in  our  streets,  but  it  is  not  too 
early  to  say  that  the  worst  fears  of  the 
city  gun  dealers  have  been  realized. 
Their  profits  have  been  riddled  by  a 
point-blank  legal  broadside.  So  great 
has  been  the  injury  that  the  future  of 
the  gun  business  in  Philadelphia  seems 
to  be  in  jeopardy. 

Deadly  Crossfire 

The  dealers  now  report,  after  three 
months  under  the  gun  law,  that  their 
business  is  off  anywhere  from  33  to 
97  percent.  They  admit  this  with  a 
combination  of  bitterness  and  gloating 
we-told-you-so  satisfaction. 

Shops  dealing  exclusively  in  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  say  it  is  nearly 
impossible  for  them  to  continue  in 
business  under  the  circumstances,  and 
several  dealers  have  already  begun 
hunting  for  locations  outside  the  city. 

General  sporting  goods  dealers  are 
bracing  for  what  is  expected  to  be  a 
drastic  cutback  in  sales  of  accessories 
related  to  the  shooting  games— tents, 
targets,  mess  kits,  hunting  knives, 
hunting  togs  and  boots,  insulated  un- 
derwear, fishing  tackle,  bug  ointment 
—everything  the  modern  woodsman 
needs,  demands  and  buys. 

“It’s  gotta  be  that  way,”  one  down- 
town dealer  complains.  “I  used  to 
have  at  least  eight  customers  a day 
from  jersey  come  in  here.  Now  I see 
none  of  them.  These  are  people  who 
have  been  coming  to  me  for  years. 
Now  they’re  gone.” 

The  full  force  of  the  law’s  effect  is 
expected  to  be  felt  in  the  fall  when 
'hunters  stock  up  for  the  season.  Or- 
dinarily this  is  the  gravy  hour  in  the 
sporting  goods  business,  but  buyers, 
expecting  a sharp  reduction  in  sales 
of  outdoor  wares,  are  limiting  their 
stock  accordingly. 

The  legislation  became  effective  in 
mid-April.  Between  then  and  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  398  applications  for 
permits  were  received.  Of  these,  303 


THE  GUN  is  the  lever  which  one  million 
Pennsylvanians  use  each  year  to  justify 
being  in  the  woods.  Firearms  in  them- 
selves are  not  dangerous  and  the  vast 
majority  of  our  hunters  use  them  safely. 


were  approved,  seven  were  disap- 
pxoved  and  88  had  not  completed 
processing. 

This  means  that  no  more  than  303 
firearms  (pistols,  rifles  and  shotguns) 
could  have  been  legally  purchased  in 
Philadelphia  between  April  16  and 
July  1. 

This  is  a very  interesting  statistic 
because,  according  to  the  dealers,  a 
total  of  32,000  guns  (6,000  of  which 
were  handguns)  were  sold  in  the  city 
last  year.  This  averages  out  to  about 
2,600  per  month  and,  even  allowing 
for  the  usual  slowness  of  the  early 
summer  business,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  new  legislation  has  shot  the  pants 
off  the  firearms  business.  In  Philadel- 
phia, people  have  simply  stopped  buy- 
ing guns. 

If  it  is  clear  that  gun  business  is 
not  being  done  in  Philadelphia,  is  it 
elsewhere?  The  city  dealers  are  con- 
vinced their  loss  is  the  suburb’s  gain. 
But  suburban  gun  shops,  although 
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they  admit  business  is  good,  claim 
their  increase  hasn’t  nearly  been  pro- 
portionate to  the  city’s  decrease. 

“It  hasn’t  been  any  bonanza  for  me,” 
says  Paul  Jaeger,  who  runs  a shop  in 
Jenkintown.  “I  know  the  city  dealers 
think  it  has  but  I think  I’ve  only  sold 
two  people  from  Philadelphia.  But  I 
feel  sorry  for  these  boys  in  Philadel- 
phia. Some  of  them  are  just  about  out 
of  business.” 

Another  suburban  dealer,  Leslie 
Edelman  in  Horsham,  says  the  new 
law  has  hurt  him. 

“It’s  against  the  law  to  buy  a gun 
here  and  take  it  back  into  Philadel- 
phia,” he  says,  “so  it’s  hurt  me,  too.” 

Philadelphia  dealers  are  skeptical. 
They  think  their  suburban  counter- 
parts, sensing  an  onrush  of  competi- 
tion if  the  city  merchants  should  move 
into  their  territory,  are  minimizing 
whatever  benefits  the  law  might  have 
brought  to  them. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  a lot 
of  the  former  business  is  simply  not 
being  done,  not  in  Philadephia,  not 
elsewhere. 

The  sharp  slump  in  Philadelphia’s 
gun  business  is  most  directly  attrib- 
utable to  the  inconvenience  of  the  new 
procedures.  The  visit  to  City  Hall,  the 
photograph  and  fingerprinting  and  the 
wait  for  approval  strike  most  people 
as  a nuisance  at  best,  and  an  uncon- 
stitutional invasion  of  privacy  at  worst. 

Another  factor,  and  an  ominous  one 
from  the  dealers’  point  of  view,  is  that 
aside  from  the  inconvenience  angle, 
the  legislation  is  resented  by  the 
woodsy  set.  They  consider  it  insulting 
to  them  and  feel  their  rights  are  being 
tampered  with.  They  are,  moreover, 
not  above  making  their  resentment 
felt  on  the  market  front. 

The  hunters  are  a sizable  minority. 
A million  hunting  licenses  are  issued 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Several  sporting  groups  have  called 
for  a retaliatory  boycott  of  Philadel- 
phia sporting  shops  and  the  move- 
ment seems  to  be  gaining  strength 
among  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 


clubs.  The  Cambria  County  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  has  gone 
further  than  most.  The  western  Penn- 
sylvania group  has  advised  its  mem- 
bers to  boycott  everything  in  Phila- 
delphia, related  or  unrelated  to  the 
pursuit  of  sport. 

This  could  amount  to  a perceptible 
business  hurt  if  the  word  gets  around 
and  is  obeyed  by  the  sportsmen.  Some 
gun  clubs  are  advising  their  members 
to  avoid  Philadelphia  entirely  when 
traveling  interstate  for  hunting  pur- 
poses, since  technically  they  would  be 
in  violation  of  the  law  if  they  were 
caught  passing  through  town  with  an 
unregistered  deer  rifle  in  their  trunk. 

What  sort  of  business  is  it,  anyway, 
that  has  been  dealt  such  a damaging 
blow?  It  is  quite  a varied  one,  sup- 
ported by  those  who  love  firearms  and 
buy  all  they  can,  as  well  as  those  who 
distrust  guns  generally  but  think  a 
pistol  in  the  top  drawer  isn’t  a bad 
idea  in  this  age  of  burglary  and 
larceny. 

Big  Gun  Buyers 

There  are  the  gung-ho  sportsmen 
who  buy  a gun  for  every  animal  in 
the  zoo.  A safari-bound  soul  might 
choose  a 300  Weatherby  magnum  with 
scope  and  mounts,  a $500  invest- 
ment. 

There  are  collectors  who  own  hun- 
dreds of  guns  of  all  descriptions  and 
who  swap  weapons  like  kids  trade 
bubble  gum  cards.  They  might  find  a 
Nevada  Centennial  matching  set  of 
pearl-handled,  long-barrelled  Colt 
,45’s  a reasonable  buy  at  $300. 

For  the  swashbuckler,  how  about 
a set  of  double-barrelled  coach  pistols, 
vintage  1812,  for  just  $1,500.  A man 
with  elegant  taste  might  select  a Win- 
chester shotgun  with  little  gold  dogs 
engraved  on  the  hand-carved  French 
walnut  stock,  only  $1,500. 

Wild  West  fanciers  wouldn’t  think 
of  going  without  the  engraved  Sam 
Colt  Sesquicentennial  .45.  You  can 
pick  it  up  for  a grand. 

Then  there  is  the  police  business, 
very  big  in  the  city.  This  involves 
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mostly  .38  revolvers,  either  the  con- 
ventional four-inch  barrel  or  the  snub- 
nosed detective  special.  Prices  are 
around  $50. 

For  home  or  business  protection 
( a surprisingly  large  number  of  pistols 
are  sold  for  these  roles ) the  used 
versions  of  the  .38  standard  and  snub- 
nosed are  most  popular.  Thirty  bucks 
and  up. 

Automatics  have  never  been  popu- 
lar in  the  United  States  except  with 
colorful  gangsters,  but  for  those  who 
want  them  prices  range  from  about 
$32  for  a Browning  .25  to  $74  for  a 
German  Walther  PPK  7.65.  The  latter 
is  James  Bond’s  discriminating  choice. 

A list  of  amendments  is  reportedly 
being  drawn  up  by  the  police  depart- 
ment which  is  designed  to  bring  max- 
imum relief  to  the  suffering  dealers, 
at  the  same  time  preserving  the  spirit 
of  the  law.  The  amendments,  which 
will  probably  be  voted  on  by  City 
Council  in  time  for  the  fall  shopping 
rush,  would  correct  many  of  the  ob- 
vious weaknesses  in  the  present  lan- 
guage of  the  law. 

They  would,  for  instance,  require 
“traders,”  collectors  who  buy  and  sell 
guns  often,  to  secure  one  $5  permit 
good  for  a full  year.  Currently,  they 
need  a separate  permit  for  each  trans- 
action. 

They  would  also  provide  for  appli- 
cations after  5 p.m.  at  the  Police  Ad- 
ministration Building.  Many  com- 
plaints have  been  received  that  the 
Department  of  Licenses  & Inspec- 
tions’ 9-to-5  day  is  inconvenient. 

The  amendments  would  permit  a 
number  of  exceptions  to  the  registra- 
tion requirement,  including  police, 
military  with  letters  of  approval  from 
their  commanding  officers,  corpora- 
tion and  prison  guards,  licensed 
dealers  (who  now  must  go  through 
the  same  red  tape  as  anybody  else 
when  they  buy  weapons)  and  out-of- 
towners  who  have  letters  of  endorse- 
ment from  their  local  police  chiefs. 

It  is  also  proposed  that  police  be 
given  discretionary  powers  to  make 


exceptions  where  the  spirit  of  the  law 
has  not  been  violated,  such  as  people 
traveling  into  the  city  for  shoots. 

The  police  are  also  reportedly  work- 
ing to  speed  up  the  registration  proc- 
ess. Recent  applications  have  been 
going  through  in  15  days  and  the  po- 
lice are  hopeful  this  can  be  lowered 
to  10  days  or  less. 

This  still  is  not  impressively  com- 
petitive with  dealers  just  across  the 
city  line  who  advertise  48-hour  ser- 
vice on  pistols  (rifles  you  can  take 
home  with  you). 

The  amendments,  which  will  very 
likely  pass  City  Council  with  little 
static,  should  go  a long  way  toward 
relieving  the  current  crisis  in  the  gun 
shop,  but  it  is  doubtful  that  anything 
less  than  outright  repeal  will  restore 
the  firearms  business  to  its  former 
stature. 

Enter  Uncle 

The  city  seems  willing  to  live  with 
the  painful  effects  of  its  new  law,  at 
least  until  it  is  able  to  determine 
whether  the  benefits  are  worth  the 
price.  It  may  also  take  some  consola- 
tion in  the  knowledge  that  it  is  pio- 
neering what  could  become  a national 
trend. 

Other  cities  with  comparable  crime 
problems  have  kicked  around  the  idea 
of  gun  legislation  and  now  Connecti- 
cut Senator  Thomas  Dodd  is  pressing 
for  Federal  legislation.  This  would  be 
the  most  effective  approach.  Even  the 
sportsmen  admit  that  a uniform  na- 
tional standard  which  would  make  it 
as  tough  for  criminals  to  get  guns  in 
the  South  (where  it  is  now  notoriously 
easy ) as  it  is  now  in  Philadelphia 
would  be  more  palatable  to  their  set. 

But  for  the  moment,  Philadelphia 
is  like  the  town  that  suddenly  votes 
dry  in  the  midst  of  wet  neighbors.  The 
multitude  of  people  who  don’t  buy 
guns  may  like  the  gun  law,  but  the 
minority  who  do  the  buying  do  not 
like  it.  They  are  the  people  who  spend 
money  on  guns  and  Philadelphia  is 
the  place  where  they  have  stopped 
spending  it. 
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IT'S  A GOOD  bet  that  the  turkey's  eye  is  on  YOU  before  you  spot  HIM.  The  success- 
ful turkey  hunter  needs  more  than  luck.  A good  understanding  of  the  bird's  habits 
will  put  more  gobblers  in  the  pot. 

To  Help  You  Get  a Bird  . . . 

Turkey  Hunting  Secrets 


By  Louis  W 

IT  IS  an  accepted  fact  that  fishermen 
are  liars  not  only  in  regards  to  the 
size  and  number  of  fish  they  catch  but 
also  as  to  the  choice  spots  where 
they  go  fishing.  Turkey  hunters  have 
taken  the  spotlight  away  from  the 
fishermen  in  the  matter  of  fabrication 
of  the  truth.  Did  you  ever  ask  a tur- 
key hunter  if  he  knew  where  there 
was  a flock  of  turkeys?  Did  you  ever 
find  any  turkeys  in  the  place  he  indi- 
cated you  would  find  them?  Of  course 
not,  the  whereabouts  of  a flock  of  tur- 
keys couldn’t  be  sweated  out  of  a 
“dyed-in-the-wool”  turkey  hunter  by 
the  best  interrogation  team  of  our 
“brainwashing  Asian  neighbors.” 

With  the  thought  that  I might  be 
able  to  contribute  a little  toward 
helping  some  hunter  reply,  “Yep,” 


. Stevenson 

when  asked,  “Did-ya  get  your  tur- 
key?” I am  going  to  give  you  a few 
pointers  on  the  art  of  turkey  hunting 
that  I have  learned  from  many  years 
of  turkey  hunting  in  Pennsylvania. 

First,  don’t  get  the  idea  that  I am 
an  expert  at  turkey  hunting  nor  do  I 
consider  myself  to  be  an  expert.  It 
just  happens  that  I either  hunt  or 
think  of  hunting  turkeys  about  365 
days  of  the  year  and  in  the  process  I 
have  accumulated  a little  knowledge 
on  the  subject  that  I will  pass  on  to 
you. 

Where  should  you  hunt  for  turkeys? 
The  answer  naturally  is  in  a location 
where  you  know  there  are  turkeys  to 
be  hunted.  And  how  do  you  find  out 
just  where  that  is?  Start  asking  farmers 
if  they  have  seen  any  birds  in  the 
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AT  THE  CRACK  of  dawn  the  big  birds 
drop  out  of  the  roost  and  start  a new  food 
hunting  day.  The  sound  of  a flock  leav- 
ing the  roost  will  quicken  the  heartbeat 
of  the  most  iron  nerved  hunter. 

vicinity  of  their  farms.  Drive  the  back 
woods  roads  before  the  season  and 
keep  your  eyes  open.  Ask  the  District 
Forester  if  he  knows  of  any  particular 
area  where  there  is  a good  crop  of 
beechnuts,  wild  cherries,  wild  grapes 
and  acorns. 

After  you  have  located  a flock  or 
have  found  a place  where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  food,  go  there,  not  once 
or  twice  but  many  times.  Look  for 
signs  of  scratchings,  droppings,  any- 
thing that  might  indicate  the  birds  are 
frequenting  the  area.  Once  you  have 
found  your  turkey  hunting  spot  con- 
centrate on  it  during  the  season. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  hunt  for 
^turkeys?  Guess  the  best  answer  would 
be,  “Whenever  you  can,”  however,  I 
prefer  the  early  morning  and  late 
evening.  I like  to  get  into  the  place 
where  I plan  to  hunt  while  it  is  still 
dark.  I like  to  get  well  hidden  before 
the  turkeys  leave  the  roost.  There  is 
no  thrill  to  compare  with  the  sound  of 
a flock  of  turkeys  leaving  a roost  and 
starting  on  their  search  for  food.  As 
each  bird  reaches  the  ground  it  starts 


calling  and  if  the  flock  is  large  the 
woods  will  be  ringing  from  the  sound 
of  hens  and  gobblers  all  trying  to 
outdo  each  other.  If  the  flock  hap- 
pened to  be  scattered  late  the  previous 
afternoon  and  didn’t  get  together  be- 
fore going  to  roost  you  are  really  in 
luck.  They  seem  to  be  less  suspicious 
of  a call  from  a hunter  at  this  time 
than  at  any  other  time  of  the  day.  A 
couple  of  soft  “yelps”  on  your  turkey 
call  may  be  all  that  is  needed. 

If  a flock  is  not  broken  up,  try  to 
scatter  them.  Trying  to  stalk  a flock  of 
turkeys  very  seldom  is  successful.  Take 
after  them  on  the  run.  Fire  at  them 
even  if  out  of  range,  a little  yelling 
helps.  Get  them  scattered  then  get 
hidden,  and  put  your  call  to  work. 
Let  them  hunt  you. 

Incidentally  there  is  one  breed  of 
hunter  that  turkey  hunters  don’t  as- 
sociate with,  don’t  speak  to,  in  fact 
they  are  considered  to  be  the  lowest 
type  of  hunter.  I refer  to  those  indi- 
viduals who  always  seem  to  be  on 
hand  to  take  a shot  at  a squirrel,  a 
chipmunk,  a rabbit  or  even  a crow, 
just  when  the  turkey  you  have  been 
waiting  hours  for  is  about  to  come 
into  range.  In  the  same  category  are 
hunters  who  come  strolling  past  your 
hiding  place  talking  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  in  the  next  county  and  mak- 
ing as  much  noise  as  a herd  of  ele- 
phants on  the  move. 

Calling  Turkeys 

How  do  you  call  turkeys?  Guess  the 
best  answer  here  should  be,  not  very 
often.  There  are  many  types  of  tur- 
key calls  available  on  the  market  to- 
day, they  all  have  instructions  with 
them.  Learn  to  follow  the  instructions 
so  that  you  can  make  a sound  that  a 
turkey  might  recognize  as  coming 
from  another  turkey.  I have  heard 
hunters  sending  out  calls  that  sounded 
like  a wounded  duck.  Turkeys  just 
don’t  respond  to  that  kind  of  a call. 

Use  a call  sparingly.  Give  three  or 
five  soft  yelps  and  wait  at  least  ten 
minutes  before  you  call  again.  Sit  still, 
don’t  move  around,  don’t  smoke  and 
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be  ready  to  shoot  as  soon  as  a bird 
appears.  If  you  hear  a rustling  in  the 
leaves,  to  your  right  or  left  or  to  the 
rear  and  you  can’t  see  what  is  causing 
it,  don’t  twist  around  or  stand  up  for 
a better  look.  Chances  are  it’s  a sus- 
picious turkey  surveying  the  scene 
before  coming  into  the  open  and  you 
could  scare  it  away  before  you  would 
be  able  to  get  off  a shot.  Sit  tight, 
don’t  move  and  wait. 

To  Dress  a Turkey 

How  should  you  dress  for  turkey 
hunting?  The  answer  is  warm,  very 
warm!  You  can’t  sit  still  and  wait  out 
a turkey  while  you  are  shivering  and 
your  teeth  chattering.  Be  comfort- 
able and  in  that  respect  always  carry 
something  to  sit  upon,  a small  pillow, 
a piece  of  foam  rubber  or  plastic. 
One  of  the  best  things  is  one  of  the 
kneeling  pads  that  your  wife  bought 
to  use  when  she  scrubs  the  floors. 

What  color  clothes?  Well,  if  you 
like  to  live  dangerously  and  have 
plenty  of  insurance  and  no  family  at 
home  to  worry  about  then  get  a cam- 
ouflage suit,  hide  in  a brush  pile,  use 
a call  and  pray  that  nothing  but  tur- 
keys hear  the  call.  If  another  hunter 
hears  it  and  comes  to  investigate  pray 
again  that  he  is  a hunter  that  doesn’t 
shoot  at  the  sound  instead  of  the  sight 
of  game.  Safest  of  course  is  to  wear 
red  or  yellow. 

What  about  hiding?  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Law  states  that  it  is  il- 
legal to  hunt  wild  turkeys  from  a blind. 
I don’t  believe  that  if  you  conceal 
yourself  in  a clump  of  hemlock  or  a 
brush  pile  that  you  will  be  violating 
the  law.  Main  thing  is  don’t  hide  so 
thoroughly  that  you  can’t  see  the  sur- 
rounding area.  I prefer  to  sit  with  my 
back  to  a big  tree  or  a stump,  not 
behind  anything.  Raising  your  head 
above  a stump  or  log  or  peeking 
around  a tree  might  be  all  the  move- 
ment needed  to  spook  a turkey. 

What  gun  should  you  use?  Boy, 
that’s  a dandy  one  to  answer.  Some 
like  rifles,  some  shotguns,  some  hunt- 
ers carry  both,  others  use  over  and 


under,  rifle  and  shotgun.  I prefer  a, 
shotgun,  twelve  gauge,  tight  choke, 
nothing  smaller  than  number  4 shot 
in  the  heaviest  load  the  gun  will  safely 
handle.  What  about  a .22-cal.  rimfire? 
One  of  my  best  friends  uses  a .22 
rimfire  and  he  gets  a turkey  nearly 
every  year  but  he  is  a good  shot.  He 
doesn’t  shoot  unless  the  birds  are  in 
good  shooting  range  and  he  can  place 
the  shot  where  he  wants  it.  He  is  the 
exception!  They  say  that  the  .22  mag- 
num rimfire  is  the  real  turkey  rifle. 
Jim  Varner,  who  knew  rifles  as  few 
are  privileged  to  know  them,  claimed 
it  was  not  powerful  enough  for  tur- 
keys at  other  than  close  range.  I have 
hunted  with  men  who  have  wounded 
turkeys  with  .22  magnum  rimfires 
when  the  birds  were  actually  in  good 
shotgun  range  and  they  have  gotten 
away.  As  to  the  high  velocity  varmint 
rifles,  they  kill  turkeys  dead,  very 
dead,  in  fact  so  much  so  that  you  often 
have  nothing  but  a mess  of  skin  and 
feathers  left  after  they  are  hit.  The 
majority  of  dedicated,  rifle  totin’  tur- 
key hunters  use  solid  jacket  bullets 
with  a reduced  velocity  that  will  give 
range,  accuracy  and  sufficient  killing 
power  and  still  not  blow  the  game 
to  pieces.  Don’t  forget  to  sight  in  with 

HERE  THE  AUTHOR,  using  the  box 
caller  which  he  designed,  tries  to  tempt  a 
tom  turkey  to  reveal  himself.  Although 
Lou  Stevenson  prefers  the  12-gauge  he 
doesn't  knock  those  who  use  a rifle. 
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these  special  loads.  They  won’t  shoot 
to  the  same  point  of  impact  as  deer 
loads  do. 

Guess  I better  stop,  I am  treading 
on  dangerous  ground.  I am  not  a gun 
expert,  just  like  to  hunt  turkeys.  Use 
whatever  gun  you  have;  only  know  its 
capabilities! 

Now  if  you  follow  all  the  pointers 
I have  given  you  and  someone  asks, 
“Didya  get  your  turkey?”  and  you 
truthfully  must  answer,  “No,”  don’t 
forget  that  if  you  have  found  a flock 
and  you  are  asked  if  you  have  seen 
any  turkeys,  you  always  reply,  “Nope, 
I’m  still  lookin’.” 

A WILD  GOBBLER  like  this  would  make 
anyone  smile!  In  Pennsylvania  turkey 
country,  a 15-pounder  is  common  and  18- 
pounders  are  not  unusual. 


Fall  Is  for  the  Hunter 

EARLY  fall,  late  fall,  fall  before  winter.  . . . September,  October  and  No- 
vember. . . . Hunter’s  months.  . . . Lazy  full  moons,  red  and  big  in  early 
evening;  white  and  not  so  big  at  frosty  dawn.  . . . The  summer  green  of  every- 
where slowly  changing  to  the  early  red  of  the  gum  tree,  the  red  and  yellow  of 
the  sassafras.  . . . The  orange  of  the  dogwood.  . . . With  nature’s  finale  of  all 
colors,  all  places.  . . . Ending  with  bare  trees,  leaf-covered  ground,  perhaps  even 
a tracking  snow.  . . . Early  evening  shadows  longer  and  alluring.  . . . Farmers 
bring  forth.  . . . Time  when  power  mowers  can  be  retired,  and  power  saws  put 
to  work.  . . . Old  signs  of  summer  that  was,  new  signs  of  winter  to  be.  . . . 
World  series  in  the  air  and  football  on  the  field.  . . . Swimming  pools  empty 
and  school  buses  full.  . . . The  song  of  the  whippoorwill  and  the  croak  of  the 
frog  replaced  by  the  honk  of  geese  overhead  and  the  snort  of  a big-rack  buck 
in  cover.  . . . The  time  when  bugs  and  snakes  turn  in,  and  most  of  nature 
turns  out.  . . . Birds  no  longer  busily  paired,  but  wisely  grouped.  . . . When 
frost  replaces  dew.  . . . When  the  woods  and  fields  take  on  a “come  hither” 
look.  . . . Days  when  a beagle’s  bark  becomes  music,  and  a setter’s  point,  art. 
. . . When  a man’s  trigger  finger  becomes  itchy,  and  a dog’s  tail  becomes 
happy.  . . . Indian  summer  and  squaw  snow  days.  . . . With  dainty  feminine 
smells  of  the  arbutus,  lilac,  and  honeysuckle  having  given  way  to  the  scent  of 
late  cut  fields.  . . . Climaxed  by  the  he-man  smells  of  burning  leaves,  exploded 
gunpowder  and  wet  dogs.  ...  A time  for  old,  warm,  easy-fitting  clothes.  . . . 
With  weeks  of  memories  past,  and  days  of  action  ahead.  . . . What  is  ending 
was  great.  . . . Great  for  the  many,  the  golfer,  the  fisherman,  the  camper,  the 
swimmer,  the  tourist.  . . . What  is  coming  up  is  also  great.  . . . And  it  is  here. 
. . . Fall  in  Pennsylvania.  . . . And  fall  in  Pennsylvania  IS  for  the  hunter. 

—George  W.  “Heap”  Alexander 
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A Fine  Combination  . . . 


Wild  Ducks,  Wild  Geese— 
And  Wild  Rice 


By  Bill  Walsh 


CARDINAL  sin  in  the  eyes  of  a 
waterfowler  is  over-estimating  the 
range  of  incoming  ducks  or  geese 
when  autumn  rolls  around  and— as 
our  friend  John  Madson  says— it’s  time 
for  duck  hunters  to  “defend  their 
marshes  against  the  invasion  of  wild- 
fowl.” 

Second  most  heinous  crime  is  im- 
proper preparation  of  the  succulent 
flesh  of  the  birds  when  the  hunt  is 
over.  On  the  other  hand,  the  teasing 
aromas  that  emanate  from  the  kitchen 


sanctuary  of  a savvy  waterfowler  are 
enough  to  make  a fellow  trade  his 
Model  12  for  a knife  and  fork— with 
or  without  a napkin. 

Culinary  artistry  and  duck  hunting 
go  hand  in  hand.  For  despite  the  fact 
that  he  must  adhere  to  the  stem  prac- 
ticalities of  his  sport  to  get  a duck  or 
goose  close  enough  to  shoot  at— and 
be  something  of  a miracle  man  with 
a scattergun  to  hit  it  as  it  hurtles 
through  the  air  at  50  to  90  feet  a 
second  — the  waterfowler  is  mostly  a 


CULINARY  ARTISTRY  and  duck  hunting  go  hand  in  hand  says  the  author.  In  this 
article  he  sets  out  to  prove  that  he  can  cook  'em  as  well  as  shoot  'em.  Pay  attention, 
honey — the  man  just  may  have  something  here. 
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romanticist  at  heart.  Half  the  fascina- 
tion of  his  sport  lies  in  his  understand- 
ing that  the  swift-winged  creature 
dropping  into  his  decoys  is  not  usually 
a resident  neighbor  but  a wild  stranger 
flying  the  whispered  course  of  his  in- 
stinct out  of  the  far,  mysterious  north. 

When  it  comes  to  cooking,  the  Can- 
ada goose  is  often  the  most  misunder- 
stood of  the  webfeet.  This  is  especially 
true  if  the  cook  has  had  previous  ex- 
perience with  the  domestic  goose.  The 
similarity  between  the  wild  and  barn- 
yard varieties  ends  with  the  name. 
Not  casting  aspersions  on  domestic 
geese,  mind  you.  We’ve  eaten  ’em  and 
enjoyed  ’em— but  wild  goose  is  de- 
liciously different;  not  so  much  fat 
between  skin  and  flesh,  yet  richer; 
darker  and  of  finer  texture.  After  all,  a 
domestic  goose  is  not  called  upon  to 
fly  several  thousand  miles  each  spring 
and  autumn. 

This  kind  of  exercise  puts  a kind  of 
top-condition,  physical  fitness  “tone” 
into  the  breast  muscles  of  all  wild 
waterfowl  which  enhances  the  flavor 
and  does  not— as  might  be  suspected— 
toughen  the  meat. 

The  crowning  culmination  of  any 

THE  HUNTING  IS  fun,  make  no  mistake 
about  it.  The  cooking  can  be,  too.  And 
the  eating?  Contrary  to  some  thoughts, 
the  amount  of  flying  that  ducks  do  does 
not  toughen  the  meat. 


goose  hunt  is  not  the  crumpling  of  the 
bird  in  the  crisp  November  or  Decem- 
ber air,  but  rather  the  serving  of  the 
steaming  roast  goose— golden  brown, 
filled  with  stuffing,  and  surrounded  on 
the  serving  platter  with  any  one  of  a 
number  of  suitable  garnishes— at  the 
dinner  table. 

Singe  the  Bird 

What  do  you  do  first,  on  emerging 
from  the  pile  of  feathers  and  down 
that  accumulates  as  you  clean  and 
dress  a wild  goose?  We  usually  take 
a shower.  After  that,  singe  the  bird 
and  wipe  it  with  a damp  cloth— then 
a dry  one.  Put  your  favorite  stuffing 
neatly  inside  (choose  from  those  de- 
scribed later  in  this  article)  and  pop 
it  into  an  oven  which  you  have  pre- 
heated to  500  degrees  for  15  minutes. 
If  you  can’t  keep  womenfolk  from 
cluttering  your  kitchen  during  your 
performance  as  chef,  one  or  more 
ladies  may  insist  that  this  is  too  hot 
an  oven  ( it  happened  at  our  house ) 
but  pay  no  attention  to  these  well- 
intentioned  remarks. 

Every  five  minutes  bring  the  bird 
out  and  brush  it  with  a mixture  of  a 
quarter  pound  of  melted  butter,  a tea- 
spoonful of  curry  powder,  a teaspoon- 
ful of  salt,  and  a half  teaspoonful  of 
paprika. 

At  the  end  of  this  first  15-minute 
period,  drop  the  heat  to  350  degrees 
and  finish  out  the  roasting— continuing 
to  baste  every  ten  minutes  now— at  the 
rate  of  total  elapsed  time  equalling 
20  minutes  per  pound  for  a goose  in 
the  eight-pound  category.  A goose  be- 
tween five  and  seven  pounds  will  re- 
quire about  15  minutes  per  pound  but 
a honker  that  tips  the  scales  at  ten 
pounds  and  over  will  need  about  25 
minutes  per  pound.  Take  our  advice 
and  don’t  roast  a wild  goose  that 
pushes  the  scales  beyond  the  12-pound 
mark.  Prepare  it  one  of  the  other 
ways  suggested  later  on. 

Serve  the  roast  goose  on  a heated 
platter,  ringed  with  cooked  figs  or: 
spiced  crabapple;  pineaj)ple  chunks; 
baked  apples;  browned  sausages— or 
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whatever  your  own  good  taste  tells 
you  will  complement  the  flavor  of  the 
bird.  And  as  with  all  waterfowl,  select 
accompanying  dishes  that  “go”  with 
the  main  course.  For  example,  baked 
potato  rather  than  French  fries;  but- 
tered corn  rather  than  Spanish  rice;  a 
simple  tossed  salad  rather  than  an 
elaborate  potato  salad,  etc.  As  with 
any  game  dinner,  hot  means  piping, 
almost  - too  - hot  - to  - hold-the-plate,  siz- 
zling hot. 

There’s  an  old  saying  in  our  house 
(we  originated  it)  that  you  can  carve 
ANY  bird  in  five  minutes  if  you’ve 
sharpened  the  carving  knife  for  half 
an  hour.  Loosely  interpreted,  this 
means  a sharp  knife  will  prevent  the 
carver  from  pushing  the  carvee  off  the 
plate  into  someone’s  lap.  To  carve  a 
goose  like  an  expert,  first  remove  the 
wing,  then  the  leg  and  thigh  from  one 
side  of  the  bird.  Only  experience  will 
tell  you  where  the  joints  are  located 
but  an  air  of  confidence  helps.  Dive 
in  as  though  you’d  done  it  hundreds 
of  times. 

Next  make  a neat  cut  completely 
along  the  length  of  the  bird  on  the  side 
of  the  breastbone  ( the  same  side  from 
which  the  wing  and  leg  have  been 
removed),  cutting  as  deeply  as  the 
knife  will  go.  Working  from  the  front 
of  the  bird,  keep  the  edge  of  the  knife 
right  down  on  the  breastbone,  fol- 
lowing its  contours,  and  eventually 
lifting  the  entire  breast  off  that  side— 
as  you  would  fillet  a fish.  Place  the 
breast  on  a separate  platter  and  carve 
it  into  portions  as  you  wish,  serving 
one  to  a customer.  This  gives  each 
diner  a complete  section  of  breast— 
from  the  well-done  outside  to  the 
near-rare  next-to-the-bone  inside.  Re- 
peat the  process  on  the  other  side. 

Use  Shears 

With  a pair  of  fowl  shears,  cut  away 
a section  of  the  exposed  breastbone 
and  rib  cage  on  either  or  both  sides, 
exposing  the  stuffing.  Easy  to  get  at 
this  way.  When  carving  a goose— or 
any  bird  for  that  matter— we  use  a pair 
of  tongs  as  companion  to  the  knife. 


Photo  by  Don  Shiner 

A MEAL  FIT  for  a duck  hunter  is  roast 
duck.  The  author  takes  you  "tastefully" 
through  the  steps  of  preparing  waterfowl 
for  the  table.  Care  in  the  kitchen  means 
dividends  at  the  table. 

Handier  than  a fork  in  handling  wings, 
thighs,  and  gripping  the  rib  cage  for 
the  shears. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  ways  to 
cook  anybody’s  goose  eliminates  table 
carving.  Of  course,  table  carving  gives 
the  hunter  the  best  opening  in  the 
conversation  (when  all  hungry  eyes 
are  upon  him)  to  relate  how  hard  he 
worked,  how  well  he  shot,  or  how  far 
he  traveled  to  bag  the  bird.  He  can 
also  throw  in  such  juicy,  well-remem- 
bered details  as  how  cold  it  was  and 
exactly  what  hour  and  minute  of  the 
day  it  was  when  the  birds  came  wing- 
ing trustingly  into  the  well-placed 
decoys.  Admittedly,  all  this  may  be  a 
difficult  option  to  surrender.  Goose 
saute  with  wild  rice,  however,  is 
worth  some  sacrifice. 

Like  any  other  webfoot,  a goose  is 
mostly  breast— the  leg  and  thigh  be- 
ing only  slightly  larger  than  that  of  a 
hefty  canvasback’s.  Remove  the  breast 
meat  from  the  bone  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  you  would  fillet  a large  fish. 
Cut  this  meat  into  inch-and-a-half 
cubes.  Separate  the  leg  from  the  thigh 
and  count  each  leg  as  one  cube.  If 
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the  thigh  is  abnormally  large,  halve 
it  with  a cleaver.  Figure  on  a medium- 
sized goose  serving  6 to  8 persons. 

In  a large  frying  pan,  melt  a quarter 
pound  of  butter.  When  the  butter  is 
piping  hot  and  beginning  to  brown, 
stir  in  one  teaspoonful  of  curry  pow- 
der and  a half  teaspoonful  of  paprika- 
nothing  more.  Add  the  cubes  and  turn 
frequently.  Cook  until  tender.  Over- 
cooking here— as  well  as  steaming- 
will  only  toughen  the  cubes.  Add  more 
butter  if  necessary.  What  you  are  try- 
ing to  do  here  is  to  get  as  much  but- 
ter as  possible  into  the  exceptionally 
lean  meat  and  flatter  its  flavor  with 
the  spices.  If  you  were  trying  to  KEEP 
the  initial  moisture  of  the  flesh— which 
it  doesn’t  have— your  approach  would 
be  a batter  of  some  kind  for  pan- 
frying. We  mention  this  in  the  event 
the  lady  of  the  house  is  peering  criti- 
cally over  your  shoulder,  asking  why 
you  don’t  fry  it  the  same  way  she 
fries  cut-up  chicken.  Just  assume  a 
knowing— almost  condescending— pose 
and  tell  her  this  isn’t  fried  goose  but 
goose  saute. 

You  can  prepare  any  of  the  “eating” 
ducks  in  the  same  way  — especially 
mallards,  black  ducks,  teal,  canvas- 
backs,  redheads,  pintails,  and  the 
scaups. 

A Specialty 

Devotees  of  the  ancient  and  re- 
viving art  of  shish  kebabbery  also  use 
cubed  waterfowl,  skewering  them  in 
intimate  association  with  such  delica- 
cies as  peeled  and  deveined  shrimp, 
mushroom  buttons  as  large  as  one 
can  find  or  afford,  cubes  of  partially 
broiled  salt  pork  or  chunk  bacon, 
small  round  onions,  inner  slices  of 
small  green  tomatoes,  and  other  as- 
sorted tidbits. 

Allow  fifteen  to  20  minutes  in  the 
broiler  or  over  glowing  charcoal,  bast- 
ing with  a quarter  pound  of  butter 
( melted ) into  which  you’ve  squeezed 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon  or  lime  and 
stirred  in  half  a teaspoonful  of  pa- 
prika. Baste  every  five  minutes. 

Wild  game  was  everyday  fare  to 


our  pioneer  forefathers.  Today’s  hunter 
sits  down  to  so  comparatively  few 
game  dinners  that  they  are  adequate 
excuse  to  make  a festive  occasion  out 
of  any  such  event  and  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  fussing  with  choice 
ingredients  in  the  kitchen.  When  you 
can  invite  your  hunting  companions— 
and  their  ladies— it  also  creates  a good  : 
opportunity  to  relive  the  hunt.  Ducks 
with  “smorgasbord”  dressing  ( or  stuff- 
ing) make  such  an  occasion  one  to  i/i 
remember. 

Basic  Stuffing 


Make  a basic  bread  stuffing,  figuring 
about  a cup  and  a half  for  each  duck 
you  will  stuff  and  roast— using  chopped 
onion,  celery,  and  apple  in  desired 
amounts  and  a modicum  of  poultry 
seasoning.  Transfer  a cup  of  stuffing 
at  a time  into  a separate  mixing  bowl 
for  individual  treatment  and  distinc- 
tion-mixing a fresh,  cut  up  orange 
into  one  batch  and  the  following  into 
the  others  in  half-cup  quantities:  roast 
chestnuts;  preserved  whole  plums; 
stewed  prunes;  whole  Concord  grapes 
or  other  varieties;  mushrooms;  oysters; 
minced  clams;  precooked  sausages— 
or  similar  delicacies  that  come  to  mind 
and  suit  your  individual  taste.  Guests 
can  then  be  served  roast  ducks  that 
look  alike  from  the  outside— but  with 
stuffing  of  their  individual  choice. 

The  traditional  and  most  lip-smack- 
ing companion  dish  for  wild  water- 
fowl  is  wild  rice— served  in,  over,  or 
beside  the  duck  or  goose.  Here  is  a 
good,  basic,  wild  rice  recipe  to  which 
an  ingenious  chef  can  add  fanciful 
touches  of  his  own  with  such  additions 
mushrooms,  chestnuts,  oysters, 


as 


clams,  sausages,  etc.  Since  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  enough  stuffing  into 
the  comparatively  tiny  cavity  of  duck 
or  goose,  one  makes  enough  for  the 
capacity  of  the  birds— and  more  on 
the  side  to  accommodate  those  re- 
quests for  “seconds”  that  are  bound 
to  be  heard. 

Saute  a finely  chopped  medium- 
sized onion  in  one-eighth  pound  of 
butter.  Mix  in  three  cups  of  boiled 
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COOKING  A GOOSE  that  is  nearly  as  big 
as  a small  boy  requires  some  planning. 
There  are  some  gravy  making  tips  in  the 
story  that  had  the  editor  drooling.  First 
requirement — shoot  a goose! 
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wild  rice,  add  a teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  mix  lightly.  Simple  as  that!  Dress 
it  up  with  diced  green  peppers,  finely 
chopped  chives  and  other  additions 
as  mentioned  before  and  place  inside 
the  bird  or  birds.  If  it  is  desirable  to 
provide  for  “seconds”  double  the  por- 
tions. Place  the  second  helping  re- 
serve in  a baking  dish  and  pop  into 
the  oven  with  the  roasting  birds  just 
as  they  are  nearing  completion  and 
only  long  enough  to  slightly  brown  the 
top  layer.  Serve  with  several  pats 
of  butter  melting  down  into  the  depths 
of  this  delightful  dish  as  it  reaches 
the  table. 

The  drippings  from  roast  or  pan- 
fried waterfowl  are  treasures  that 
must  be  saved  for  the  last  official  act 
in  the  kitchen— concocting  the  gravy. 
For  each  cup  of  gravy,  use  from  one 
to  four  teaspoonfuls  of  flour  depend- 


ing on  how  thick  you  want  your 
gravy  to  be.  One  will  make  it  thin, 
four  very  thick  — and  in  between 
amounts  make  for  in-between  con- 
sistency. 

Let’s  say  you  want  to  end  up  with 
two  cups  of  gravy  on  the  medium- 
thick  side  you’ll  get  with  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  flour  for  each  cup.  That’s 
six  tablespoonfuls  in  all.  Remove  an 
equal  amount  (six  tablespoonfuls)  of 
drippings  from  the  pan  in  which  the 
ducks  were  fried  or  roasted  and  place 
into  the  pan  in  which  you’ll  make  your 
gravy.  Add  the  flour  and  stir  con- 
stantly until  bubbles  appear.  Add  a 
little  more  of  the  drippings  and  con- 
tinue to  stir  for  five  minutes.  This  last 
is  important  to  banish  the  “raw”  taste 
of  the  flour.  Add  the  remainder  of  the 
drippings  and  enough  water  or  milk 
or  a combination  (many  use  a little 
cooking  wine  at  this  point)  to  give 
you  the  quantity  of  gravy  desired. 
Continue  to  stir  until  the  entire  mix- 
ture reaches  the  consistency  you  are 
after. 

Another  tip  for  zestier  flavor— salt 
and  pepper  in  the  last  moment  or  two. 
And,  as  with  venison,  a tablespoonful 
of  mint  or  grape  jelly  stirred  into  the 
gravy  creates  a flavor  that  just  seems 
to  go  with  wildfowl. 

Ripe  Olive  Gravy 

Another  neat  trick  in  making  gravy 
waterfowl  style  is  to  use  the  liquor 
drained  from  a can  of  ripe  olives  in- 
stead of  water  or  milk.  The  “smoky” 
flavor  will  not  only  have  your  guests 
asking  for  more— but  also  asking  for 
the  recipe.  You  can  use  similar  con- 
nivery  to  concoct  dressings  for  tossed 
salads  by  combining  the  liquor  left 
over  from  a jar  of  sweet  pickles  or 
gherkins  with  salad  oil  in  the  percent- 
age of  proportions  you  like  best.  We’d 
suggest  one-fourth  liquor  to  three- 
fourths  oil.  This  is  not  only  an  eco- 
nomical suggestion  but  a taste  treat, 
for  the  folks  who  preserve  pickles  in 
this  fashion  have  used  rare  and  costly 
spices  and  herbs  in  creating  the  flavor 
of  the  liquor— and  it  would  take  a 
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whole  cupboardful  of  spices  for  you 
to  duplicate  it  at  home. 

Folks  who  enjoy  roast  fowl  but  who 
frown  on  the  usual  stuffings  for  the 
birds  can  try  something  different— 
especially  with  bluebills,  cans  and 
redheads.  Rub  generous  amounts  of 
salt  and  pepper  into  the  stuffing  cavity 
and  stuff  with  sauerkraut  from  which 
you  have  drained  every  possible  drop 
of  the  juice.  The  result  can  best  be 
described  with  a one-syllable  utter- 
ance out  of  the  gourmet’s  dictionary- 
spelled  “Mmmmmmnnnnnn!” 

About  the  Title 

Now  we  have  talked  at  length  about 
wild  ducks,  wild  geese  and  wild  rice— 
which  our  title  promised  we  would 
do— as  well  as  other  assorted  banquet 
fare.  Although  many  hunters  shun 
them  as  inferior,  coots  may,  with 
proper  treatment,  be  just  as  attractive 
on  the  plate.  A word  of  caution— skin 
’em!  You’ll  be  up  to  your  elbows  in 
pin  feathers  if  you  don’t.  Young  coots 
can  be  stuffed  and  roasted  like  ducks. 
Older  birds  ( you  can  tell  them  by  the 
more  rounded  wing  tips,  less  flexible 
breastbones  and  harder  bills)  can  be 
cubed  for  soups,  pies,  or  shish  kebab- 
bing.  On  an  average,  younger  birds 
will  outnumber  the  older  ones  in  most 
any  day’s  bag— as  with  other  water- 
fowl.  Nature  has  it  rigged  that  way. 

The  coot  is  an  interesting  form  of 
wildlife.  Regrettably,  some  hunters 
shoot  them  and  do  not  utilize  them 
for  food  — apparently  regarding  the 
birds  as  live  “clay  pigeons’’  on  which 
their  marksmanship  can  be  demon- 
strated and  their  sportsmanship  mo- 
mentarily forgotten.  You  can  see  the 
lifeless  forms  of  these  slate-gray  birds 
floating  and  bobbing  uselessly  on  most 
any  marsh  these  days  at  the  end  of  a 
day’s  hunt.  This  represents  a lack  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  supply  of 
these  chicken-like  birds.  The  great 
size  of  their  flocks  at  certain  times  of 
the  year  creates  a false  impression  of 
their  abundance. 

The  loving  care  you  give  your  wild 
waterfowl  in  the  kitchen  can  make  or 


break  the  banquet  of  course.  So  can 
your  attention  to  the  bird  in  the  field. 
You  wouldn’t  dream  of  eating  a 
chicken  or  turkey  that  had  been  killed 
in  the  morning  and  left  to  lie  in  the 
sun  all  day  undrawn,  yet  many  hunt- 
ers give  ducks  and  geese  this  careless 
treatment.  Actually  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  clean  the  waterfowl  quickly 
because  shot  may  have  penetrated 
organs  such  as  the  gizzard  and  “sour” 
juices  may  be  draining  into  the  cavity, 
imparting  an  unpleasant  taste  to  all 
the  flesh  with  which  they  come  into 
contact. 

It  may  create  some  difficulty  in  the 
blind  or  stand,  but  the  flavor  of  your 
birds  will  be  markedly  improved  if 
you  draw  them  immediately  and 
spread  them  out  or  hang  them  in  a 
cool,  shady  place  in  which  the  body 
heat  can  be  quickly  dissipated  in  the 
air.  The  body  temperature  of  a mal- 
lard in  life  is  about  107  degrees  and 
most  ducks  come  close  to,  or  exceed, 
this. 

If  birds  are  frozen  for  later  use,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  “aging” 
does  not  take  place  in  the  freezer 
where  all  processes  are  stopped,  but 
before  freezing  or  after  thawing— 
better  before  freezing  for  uninter- 
rupted action  of  the  enzymes  which 
make  aging  possible.  Unless  you  like 
’em  extra  “gamey”  two  or  three  days 
in  your  refrigerator  in  a covered  pan 
will  age  your  dressed  birds  to  per- 
fection. 

To  close  — a few  general  mouth- 
watering principles  concerning  water- 
fowl:  ducks  and  geese  are  better 
served  slightly  rare  rather  than  even 
slightly  overdone;  they  should  always 
be  served  piping  hot  on  hot  plates; 
do  not  serve  other  meats  with  water- 
fowl  except  as  ingredients  for  stuffing 
or  as  garnishes;  select  side  dishes  that 
complement  the  main  dish  and  do  not 
overpower  it;  and,  most  important  of 
all— don’t  forget  to  brag  a bit  about 
your  marksmanship. 

After  all— the  proof  will  be  right 
there  in  front  of  you! 
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Shoot  to  Kill . . . 


Let’s  Stop  Wounding 
Wild  Turkeys 

By  Arnold  H.  Hayden 
Game  Biologist 


IT  IS  believed  that  for  every  wild 
turkey  successfully  bagged,  an  ad- 
ditional bird  was  also  wounded  or 
killed.  Some  of  the  wounded  birds  are 
harvested,  some  recover,  but  many 
die.  Most  of  the  blame  can  be  traced 
to  the  hunters  miscalculation  of  dis- 
tance and  misjudgment  in  the  use  of 
his  gun. 

Studies  in  Virginia  indicate  a self- 
sustaining  turkey  population  cannot 
withstand  much  more  than  a 50  per- 
cent annual  mortality  without  reduc- 
ing the  huntable  population  the  fol- 
lowing fall.  In  Pennsylvania  it  is 
estimated  that  only  25  percent  of  the 
fall  population  can  be  legally  har- 
vested because  of  the  high  crippling 
loss  and  substantial  number  of  illegally 
killed  turkeys.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
crippling  loss  may  be  as  high  as  20 
percent.  Other  factors  such  as  disease, 
predation,  winter  mortality,  and  nat- 
ural mortality  also  remove  a segment 
of  the  population.  One  direct  approach 
to  having  a greater  number  of  turkeys 
to  harvest  would  be  to  decrease  the 
crippling  loss.  This  can  only  be  done 
with  the  hunter’s  cooperation.  A good 
percentage  of  the  crippling  loss  could 
be  placed  in  the  hunter’s  bag  if  only 
good  old  common  sense  was  used. 

Two  of  every  three  turkey  hunters 
use  a shotgun  in  pursuit  of  their  sport. 
Attempting  to  shoot  at  turkeys  beyond 
the  effective  range  of  the  shotgun  is 
the  greatest  fault  of  most  hunters.  The 
temptation  to  shoot  at  a turkey  at  60- 
70  yards  is  very  hard  to  overcome, 
especially  if  a hunter  has  been  unsuc- 
cessful for  a number  of  days.  The  tur- 
key is  a hardy  and  durable  bird  and 


A WILD  SHOT  at  an  out-of-range  gobbler 
usually  means  a lingering  death  for  the 
bird  and  an  empty  shell  for  the  hunter. 
For  shotgunners,  a turkey  over  45  yards 
away  is  just  too  far. 

has  been  known  to  escape  with  a 
direct  hit  of  shot  pellets  at  30  yards. 

How  can  the  wounding  loss  be 
remedied?  It  can  never  be  eliminated, 
but  it  certainly  can  be  decreased.  First, 
all  hunters  using  shotguns  should  limit 
their  shooting  to  turkeys  within  45 
yards.  A good  way  to  judge  this  dis- 
tance is  to  step  off  45  yards  and  make 
a mental  note  of  the  measurement. 
Secondly,  a shot  size  should  be  used 
to  fit  the  situation  you  are  going  to 
create.  Hunters  who  prefer  to  stalk 
and  flush  turkeys  should  use  a mag- 
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num  charge  containing  No.  6 shot. 
While  the  magnum  shell  carries  a 
killing  charge  good  for  an  extra  10-12 
yards,  it  will  also  insure  a clean  kill 
when  a turkey  is  within  normal  shot- 
gun range.  Stretching  shots,  even  with 
a magnum  shell,  will  only  result  in  an 
additional  bird  being  wounded.  One 
word  of  caution,  be  sure  the  gun  is 
capable  of  shooting  magnum  shells 
and  use  only  the  correct  length  shell 
for  the  gun. 

If  the  range  is  too  great  for  a clean 
kill,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
break  up  the  flock.  Following  a scat- 
tered flock,  the  hunter  should  move 
into  the  vicinity  where  the  birds  will 
again  congregate.  If  the  flock  flew 
in  one  general  direction  the  hunter 
should  move  to  the  approximate  area 
where  they  landed.  If  they  flew  in  all 
directions  on  the  break  it  is  best  to 
sit  right  in  the  same  area.  The  aid  of  a 
turkey  call  is  very  effective  in  a situ- 
ation such  as  this.  If  you  are  suffi- 
ciently hidden,  a turkey  can  be  called 
or  lured  into  shotgun  range.  In  choos- 
ing a hiding  place  you  should  not  pick 
an  area  where  another  hunter  might 
mistake  you  for  a turkey.  A brush  pile 
is  taboo  while  a depression  in  the 
ground  on  a hillside  is  good.  Don’t  be 
hasty  when  the  turkey  starts  to  ap- 
proach, let  the  bird  come  as  close  as 
possible  without  alarming  it  before 

TWO  SHOTGUN-KILLED  gobblers.  A 
magnum  load  of  6 ©r  Vh  shot  will  do  the 
job  if  the  head  shot  is  taken.  The  density 
of  the  pattern  will  put  several  pellets  into 
the  vital  head-neck  area. 

PGC  Photo  by  John  C.  Behel 


attempting  a shot.  The  type  of  shot  to 
use  varies  considerably  in  this  type 
situation.  The  magnum  No.  6 is  well 
suited.  A 7/2  high  velocity  shell  for  a 
head  and  neck  shot  is  an  excellent 
load.  A few  pellets  in  the  neck  and 
head  region  will  usually  result  in  a 
clean  kill.  A magnum  shell  should  fol- 
low the  7/2  shell  just  in  case  the  bird 
attempts  to  escape.  Not  only  will  call- 
ing the  bird  to  within  easy  shotgun 
range  result  in  a lower  crippling  loss, 
but  the  thrill  of  a turkey  responding  to 
the  call  cannot  be  matched  in  any 
other  sport. 

Turkey  hunters  using  rifles  also  tend 
to  shoot  at  far-away  birds.  Many  times 
a turkey  has  been  knocked  down  at 
200-300  yards  only  to  have  it  flop 
down  over  the  mountainside  before 
the  hunter  can  reach  it.  And  another 
turkey  is  unnecessarily  lost  to  a hunter. 

Turkey  hunters  with  rifles  can  lessen 
the  wounding  loss  by  restricting  their 
shooting  to  stationary  turkeys,  espe- 
cially when  shooting  across  large 
fields.  A turkey  in  flight  should  not  be 
shot  at  because  there  is  a good  chance 
of  crippling  the  bird  and  there  is  also 
a chance  the  stray  bullet  may  hit  a 
fellow  hunter.  Bullets  that  inflict  mass 
destruction  of  meat  should  not  be 
used.  Shooting  a turkey  through  the 
wing  butts  will  insure  a clean  kill. 
Many  hunters  who  use  calls  prefer  a 
rifle  over  a shotgun,  as  the  range  is 
ordinarily  short  and  a bullet  can  be 
aimed  at  a vulnerable  spot. 

While  the  center-fire  ,22’s  are  pop- 
ular turkey  rifles,  the  .22  magnum  has 
also  proven  to  be  an  excellent  choice 
because  of  good  bullet  penetration.  It 
does  not  cause  excessive  damage  to 
the  flesh.  Many  calibers  can  be  used 
for  turkey  hunting  if  the  correct 
bullet  and  powder  charge  are  used. 

As  you  venture  forth  into  Penn’s 
Woods  this  hunting  season  make  sure 
of  your  target,  make  sure  the  game  is 
within  range,  and  know  the  capabili- 
ties of  your  gun.  A high  crippling  loss 
only  results  in  a terrific  waste  of  recre- 
ation to  the  hunters  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Advice  to  Women  . . . 


How  Not  to  Be  a Gunning  Widow 

By  Kay  Evans 


MY  FIRST  years  as  an  upland  gun- 
ner’s wife  were  passive.  Passive 
like  climbing  up  and  down  Allegheny 
ridges  for  six  hours,  pushing  through 
“laurel  hells,”  crossing  un-bridged 
streams  with  only  rarely  the  remains 
of  a tram-road  trestle.  But  to  my  hus- 
band’s disappointment,  I did  not  want 
to  carry  and  shoot  a gun.  He  felt  I 
couldn’t  quite  share  the  full  pleasure 
of  the  hunt  without  active  participa- 
tion. I felt  I did. 

Following  at  proper  distance  I saw 
Old  Blue’s  points;  saw  George’s  shots, 
misses,  hits;  saw  his  happiness  as  he 
stroked  the  beautiful  bird  he  accepted 
from  Blue;  shared  the  disappointments 
that  are  part  of  gunning  but  that  dis- 
appear in  that  after-hunt  hot  tub  so 
that  later  as  you  stretch  your  legs 
toward  the  fire  you  think  life  is  good. 

Once,  during  those  passive  hunting 
years,  a grouse  unexpectedly  got  out 
behind  me  and  sailed  down  ridge 
over  George’s  head.  I called  in  warn- 
ing—not  a professional  “Mark  left!” 
but  it  sufficed— George  swung,  shot, 
and  Ruff  delivered  a big  bronze.  That 
night  George  wrote  in  his  shooting 
diary:  “Kay  achieved  the  ultimate  in 
performance  as  a gunner’s  wife— per- 
fect bird  work.”  I thought  my  partici- 
pation in  the  hunt  had  reached  its 
peak. 


The  peak  was  not  reached,  however, 
until  I actually  became  an  active 
shooting  companion. 

A friend  lent  me  a “shooting  iron” 
so  exactly  right  for  me  that  we  won- 
der why  we  hadn’t  thought  of  it  our- 
selves. A movie  camera! 

My  first  production  was  filmed  in  a 
wild  tributary  valley  of  the  Youghio- 
gheny  River.  Besides  sharing  acting 
honors  with  two  orange  belton  setters, 
George  was  the  director.  Opening 
scene:  the  take-off,  George’s  red  cap 
accented  against  rhododendron,  the 
two  setters  ordered  to  “stay”  until  two 
blasts  of  the  whistle  and  a wave  of 
George’s  hand  sent  them  into  the 
woods.  I followed  this  with  some  foot- 
age of  the  dogs  quartering.  Then  Epi- 
sode One:  Feathers  honoring  Ruff’s 
point  followed  by  Ruff’s  retrieve.  Fol- 
lowed by  another  point.  I was  elated. 
My  director  suggested  that  on  the 
screen  the  action  was  going  to  be  too 
telescopic,  it  lacked  the  actual  shot. 

He  outlined  a plan.  Before  the 
chance  of  another  retrieve,  I was  to 
take  a sequence  of  him  shooting. 
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Never  mind  whether  it  was  a hit  or  a 
miss,  by  the  time  I knew  that,  it  would 
be  too  late.  Just  take  him  firing  the 
gun.  I understood. 

When  it  came  I was  lucky  enough 
to  be  warned  by  a point.  I knew  not 
to  shoot  at  that  point,  the  gun  was  the 
thing.  I strained  my  ears  for  the  warn- 
ing sound  of  a grouse  flushing.  The 
noise  was  terrific  with  the  blast  of  the 
gun  instantaneous.  The  “star”  was 
never  before  so  satisfied  with  a miss— 
it  was  the  film  that  mattered.  “Get 
it?”  It  was  more  like  a statement. 

I shook  my  head  to  clear  it  of  sound 
but  it  served  for  a negative  answer. 

“That’s  all  right,”  he  said  kindly. 
“Next  time.” 

Grouse  were  at  the  peak  of  their 
cycle  that  fall  in  western  Pennsylvania 
and  that  day  they  were  cooperating. 
So  was  the  gunner,  though  not  with 
his  usual  intent  upon  the  bird.  His 
mind  was  on  the  camera.  The  camera 
in  the  hands  of  a dud!  I’d  never  been 
bird-shy  before.  Now  I flinched  with 
each  flush. 

It  was  getting  late  when  we  paused 
to  pull  ourselves  together. 

“Set  the  exposure  at  1.9,”  George 
said  as  we  started  back  the  hemlock- 
darkened  path.  He  sounded  a little 
ragged  after  so  many  misses.  “The 
flash  from  the  gun  might  show  up 
even  better  in  this  light.” 

Then,  with  time  running  out,  George 
beckoned  and  indicated  that  Ruff  was 
on  point  up  to  our  right.  “Get  ready.” 

That  did  it.  His  voice  put  the  bird 
up  wild.  But  not  to  let  me  down, 
George  fired  anyway.  Then  he  turned 
to  me  and  smiled.  “Well,  you  got  it 
that  time.” 

“No.” 

Well,  why  not? 

I wish  I knew. 

Hunting  days  passed.  I started  each 
one  eagerly  and  determinedly.  We 
gave  up  on  the  production  sequence 
and  I got  some  nice  shots  of  the  dog 
work,  interspersing  retrieves  with  a 
snake  skin,  a carpet  of  red  leaves  un- 
der a bare  maple,  and  a shot  of  me 


sharing  my  lunch  with  Feathers  sitting 
on  a stone  wall  taken  by  George.  But 
what  I wanted  most  was  a picture  of 
the  shot. 

A fine  November  day,  the  same  four 
of  us  were  in  the  woods  with  gun  and 
camera.  We  were  walking  down  an 
old  logging  path,  both  setters  circling 
to  our  left.  From  my  right  I heard  the 
take-off  run  of  a grouse  in  dry  leaves, 
so  faint  that  George,  in  front  of  me, 
couldn’t  hear.  I raised  the  movie  cam- 
era, focused  on  George  and  managed 
two  or  three  feeble  whistles  in  warn- 
ing. 

I think  I heard  the  shot.  The  next 
thing  I was  really  conscious  of  was 
George’s  jubilant,  “Well  you  got  it 
that  time.” 

“I  didn’t!”  I searched  for  a reason. 
“My  finger  wouldn’t  press  the  trigger.” 
I understood  just  what  buck  fever 
was  like. 

“Okay.  Get  the  retrieve.” 

“Oh— you  hit  it?” 

“Yes,  and  the  way  you  had  the 
camera  lined  up  you  could  have  caught 
the  bird  falling.” 

I got  Ruff  bringing  the  bird  over  a 
log,  stopping  to  lay  it  down  to  get  a 
better  hold  in  his  soft  mouth  and,  I 
suspect,  to  prolong  the  pleasure.  At 
George’s  feet  he  sat  to  deliver.  Feath- 
ers came  in  to  admire  and  it  was  a 
happy  threesome  with  me  a downcast 
number  four. 

Before  we  started  on,  I said, 
“George,  when  you  shoot,  please  don’t 
ask,  ‘Did  you  get  it?’  If  I ever  do,  I’ll 
tell  you.” 

Applies  to  Wives 

He  laughed  as  he  apologized.  Dr. 
Charles  Norris,  in  his  EASTERN  UP- 
LAND SHOOTING,  makes  a point  of 
the  Did-you-get-it  phrase  in  his  chap- 
ter on  shooting  etiquette.  It  applies 
as  well  to  wives  with  cameras. 

We  moved  on,  into,  and  miracu- 
lously through,  blackberry  briers;  along 
a deer  path  that  made  me  aware  of 
how  much  lower  a deer’s  head  is  than 
mine;  crossed  a stream  and  climbed 
the  shady  side  of  the  valley. 
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Although  I had  changed  the  aper- 
ture from  5.6  to  wide  open,  when 
Feathers  made  a nice  point  against 
dark  brush  I knew  I couldn’t  get  it. 
It  was  a little  lighter  along  the  path 
and  I pointed  the  camera  at  George’s 
back.  There  was  the  shot  and  I heard 
the  camera  whirring.  A second  shot 
and  I realized  I was  still  seeing  it 
through  the  finder. 

“Feathers  has  it—”  George  called— 
“a  big  one.  Get  this  retrieve.” 

I turned  to  track  Feathers  in. 

It  was  the  first  time  I’d  filmed  a re- 
trieve of  Feathers,  one  of  the  biggest 
birds  that  year!  But  that  wasn’t  why 
I shouted  to  the  whole  mountain: 

“I  took  it.  I got  the  shot.  I got  it  all!” 
Had  I been  tired  five  minutes  ago? 
There  was  a pink  cumulus  cloud 
above  us.  I think  I stepped  upon  it 
and  floated  the  mountain  mile  back  to 
our  station  wagon. 

Using  a 16  MM. 

Even  before  this  I had  known  that 
hunting  would  never  again  be  com- 
plete for  me  without  a movie  camera. 
I’d  been  using  our  friend’s  16  mm., 
giving  a lot  of  thought  to  the  type  we 
wanted  for  ourselves.  We  decided 
upon  8 mm.  for  ease  of  handling  and 
economy  of  ammunition.  And  over  the 
years  we’ve  saved  many  dollars  with 
reel-type  instead  of  magazine-type 
film.  But  changing  or  turning  film  in 
the  field  can  be  an  awkward  proce- 
dure, working  under  a shooting  jacket 
to  shut  out  light.  And  the  last  few  feet 
of  film  have  a way  of  running  out  at 
the  beginning  of  a hunt  when  every- 
one, including  a brace  of  hysterical 
dogs  is  eager  to  get  going.  At  such 
times,  inserting  a magazine  film  like  a 
clip  of  cartridges  would  seem  worth 
the  price. 

In  movie  cameras,  as  in  guns,  you 
can  go  in  for  as  elaborate  a specimen 
as  you  care  to.  We  have  a friend  who 
on  two  occasions  has  returned  from 
distant  fishing  trips  with  as  much  as 
500  feet  shot  with  a special  movie 
camera  that  has  everything,  to  find 
that  he  has  recorded  exactly  nothing. 


He’s  asked  me  how  I get  my  results.  A 
simple  camera.  There  is  too  much  go- 
ing on  in  the  woods  for  me  to  turn 
engineer.  Some  people  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  special  features  but  I like 
a fixed  focus  with  no  need  to  give 
thought  to  anything  but  aperture  set- 
tings for  degrees  of  light.  A large 
viewfinder  is  important  and  a wide- 
angle  lens.  Telephoto  might  be  fun 
but  I’ve  never  felt  I’d  have  need  for 
one  on  a hunt.  Slow-motion,  as  we 
found  with  the  16  mm.,  can  be  set  off 
accidentally  and  adds  nothing  to  au- 
thenticity. 

Nonwing-shooting  friends  seeing 
our  movies  are  sometimes  impressed 
by  my  shots  of  birds  in  flight.  One 
even  declared  I was  as  good  a shot  as 
George,  not  realizing  that  I have 
neither  the  problem  of  lead  nor  the 
decision  when  to  pull  the  trigger.  But 
it  did  seem  at  first  I’d  never  learn  to 
get  on  them. 

We  began  my  second  season  of 
movie  making  with  an  early  October 
visit  to  our  friend,  Dr.  Norris,  at  “Fair- 
hill”  near  Bryn  Mawr.  We  shot  with 
him  at  his  pheasant  club,  and  there, 
in  open  fields,  with  time  to  get  on  big 
slower-rising  birds,  I learned  to  be 
ready  with  the  flush  to  track  the  bird. 
Back  home  in  grouse  woods  I con- 
tinued in  the  same  way— except  that 
opportunities  were  rarer.  Just  as  with 
a gun  you  don’t  get  grouse  unless  you 
pull  the  trigger,  I often  try  “improb- 
ables”  and  get  a smear  of  trees  and 
sky.  An  interesting  result  of  swinging 
with  the  bird  is  an  occasional  sharp 
image  of  a grouse  against  a blur  of 
foliage. 

Production  continuity  is  secondary 
to  crystalizing  the  experience  afield, 
but  I do  try  to  place  each  day’s  start 
(for  the  whole  grouse  season  will  be 
spliced  onto  one  reel  and  labeled  with 
that  season’s  date).  Sometimes  abridge 
or  road  marker  will  help,  or  familiar 
landmark,  but  on  film  a lot  of  grouse 
woods  look  alike.  Also  I try  to  vary 
the  take-off:  assembling  of  gun  at 
station  wagon,  or  the  “stay”-and-“go 
on”  sequence  with  the  dogs,  or  a few 
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seconds’  dwell  on  the  anguished  brace 
who  must  wait  in  the  station  wagon 
for  the  second  turn.  If  there  is  a shoot- 
ing companion,  he,  along  with  the 
dogs  on  the  hunt,  is  filmed. 

On  the  rare  times  I’ve  got  a grouse 
falling,  it  has  just  happened  as  I was 
filming  the  shot.  That  quick  action  is 
so  fleeting  on  the  screen  that  often  we 
have  to  view  a film  several  times  be- 
fore we  can  see  it  and  can  rarely  point 
it  out  to  friends.  But  it  is  a fragment  of 
that  day  that  the  movie  brings  back. 

What  we’d  give,  now,  to  be  able  to 
see  Old  Blue  on  those  wonderful  hunts 
we  shared  for  so  many  unfilmed  years, 
and  his  lovely  Dawn.  Their  son  Ruff 
is  on  yards  of  film  but  we  wish  we  had 
movies  of  him  as  a puppy.  Feathers 
was  over  a year  old  and  Shadows  half 
grown  when  we  took  our  first  movies. 
But  Dixie  is  completely  filmed.  We 
took  the  first  movie  of  her  (indoors 
under  lights ) when  she  and  her  seven 
brothers  were  less  than  24  hours  old. 
That  day-old  to  8-week-old  puppy 
film  is  one  of  my  favorites. 

Movies  bring  characters  to  life  more 
than  still  pictures  and  with  that  a 
problem  new  to  this  age.  How  soon 
can  you  first  enjoy  seeing  your  very 

BIRD  DOGS  IN  ACTION  make  wonder- 
ful film  footage.  Your  favorite  dog's  point 
can  be  seen  at  any  time  when  preserved 
in  motion  pictures.  The  thrill  of  a hunt 
can  be  relived  again  and  again. 
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dear  lost  companions  so  much  alive 
on  film?  Wilda,  Ruff’s  beautiful  blue 
belton  wife  and  the  mother  of  his 
sons,  Feathers  and  Shadows,  died  five 
years  ago  and  as  we  come  upon  her 
now  in  our  movies,  it  is  with  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  that  we  see  her,  gay 
wild  flower  that  she  was.  We  have  not 
shown  our  movies  for  four  months, 
since  we  lost  Feathers.  It  is  just  too 
soon.  Nor  have  we  looked  at  those 
special  reels  of  Dr.  Norris  and  his 
setter  Charm  and  pointer  Nellie  in 
the  half  year  since  his  death,  pre- 
ceded so  shortly  by  Charm,  followed 
so  soon  by  Nellie.  But  we  know  that 
one  of  these  days  we’ll  happily  watch 
our  lovable  Feathers  in  countless  se- 
quences and  see  our  fine  friend  at  his 
pheasant  club  and  at  “Fairhill,”  both 
living  the  full  life  they  loved— and  it 
will  be  good  to  see. 

Record  of  the  Season 

My  movies  are  a journal  of  each 
shooting  season,  giving  us  the  best 
part  of  each  year  to  savor  over  and 
over.  Our  dogs  are  there  for  all  time, 
not  just  those  lying  now  by  our  hearth 
but  all  of  them  from  the  time  of  our 
first  movie.  When  gunning  friends 
come  to  see  us  in  off-seasons,  we  share 
with  them  the  shooting  and  the  dog 
work  on  the  screen.  Sometimes  strang- 
ers come  to  see  our  strain  of  setters. 
What  is  Ruff’s  style  on  point?  How  do 
our  dogs  range?  retrieve?  We  can’t 
always  take  them  into  the  woods  but 
we  can  show  them  on  film. 

But  the  most  gratifying  part  of  the 
movies  is  this:  It  is  an  ideal  way  for 
a wife  to  share  her  husband’s  sport. 
I believe  a majority  of  wives,  like  my- 
self, do  not  care  to  shoot.  In  doing  the 
camera  work  on  a hunt,  they  can  add 
to  the  experience  in  a way  no  com- 
panion with  a gun  can  or  will.  For 
husbands  who  think  that  their  wives 
would  be  in  the  way,  I suggest  that 
they  give  film  coverage  a try.  It  will 
make  a happier  “hunting”  marriage. 
In  my  case  it  is  participating  in  a part 
of  life  so  important  that  not  to  share 
it  would  leave  me  a gunning  widow. 
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An  “E-Gull” 

BUCKS  COUNTY  - On  a recent 
evening  we  received  a telephone  call 
from  a lady  who  reported  that  she 
had  found  a baby  eagle  which  had 
been  injured.  She  requested  permis- 
sion to  keep  the  bird  and  care  for  it 
until  it  recovered.  We  explained  the 
policy  governing  the  possession  of 
eagles  and  asked  one  of  the  Deputies 
to  drop  by  and  pick  up  the  bird. 

The  following  day  he  reported  that 
the  eagle  was  actually  a herring  gull 
which  had  somehow  wandered  into 
this  strange  environment.  Although  we 
cannot  give  this  particular  naturalist 
a very  high  grade  in  bird  identifica- 
tion, we  will  happily  give  her  an  “A” 
in  the  heart  department.  What  hap- 
pened to  the  gull?  It  rested  up  and 
was  last  seen  flying  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  Delaware  River.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  W.  ].  Lockett, 
Perkasie. 


Find  Your  Own  Pasture 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY -The  do- 
mestic animals  in  my  Farm  Game 
Project  seem  to  have  an  ill  feeling 
towards  our  deer  population,  as  one 
of  the  residents  of  Washington  Town- 
ship can  verify.  One  evening  while  he 
and  his  family  were  out  for  a drive, 
they  happened  by  the  farm  of  Charles 
Cribbs  where  a riding  horse  was  at 
pasture.  While  they  were  admiring 
the  horse,  two  deer  entered  the  field 
and  grazed  toward  the  farm  animal. 
When  the  horse  spotted  the  deer,  he 
charged  them  with  flailing  hooves  and 
drove  them  from  the  field.  He  ap- 
parently did  not  choose  to  share  his 
dining  area.— District  Game  Protector 
George  W.  Miller,  Sigel. 


A Big  Catch 

VENANGO  COUNTY  - While 
checking  a live  trap  I have  set  for  a 
bear  which  has  caused  some  excite- 
ment in  the  area  where  it  stays. 
Deputy  Spangler  observed  that  the 
big  steel  door  had  been  dropped  in 
place.  Looking  into  the  trap  expecting 
to  see  a nice  black  bruin,  all  he  saw 
was  a little  raccoon  looking  back  at 
him.— District  Game  Protector  Lor- 
raine E.  Yocum,  Oil  City. 

Home  Sweet  Home 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  - Butch 
Shaffer  was  having  coon  Rouble  at 
his  refuse  pit  so  he  set  a box  trap. 
The  next  morning  instead  of  a coon 
he  had  a skunk  in  the  trap.  Not  want- 
ing to  cause  any  odor,  he  opened  the 
door  so  the  skunk  could  walk  out. 
The  skunk  did  walk  out,  got  some 
more  to  eat,  and  went  right  back  into 
the  trap.  Finally  Butch  just  left  the 
door  of  the  trap  off  and  the  skunk 
used  it  as  his  home  for  two  weeks 
—coming  out  at  night  and  sleeping  in 
the  trap  in  the  daytime.  As  it  says 
in  the  book,  you  must  have  both  food 
and  cover  to  make  good  wildlife  hab- 
itat.—District  Game  Protector  John  R. 
Miller,  Meadville. 
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Two  at  a Time 

INDIANA  COUNTY— In  servicing 
a complaint  of  squirrels  being  in  a 
wall  attached  to  a garage  at  the  Carol 
Moorhead  residence  at  Indiana,  I 
caught  two  red  squirrels  in  the  same 
trap  at  one  catch.  A total  of  six  have 
been  caught  to  date.  If  they  would  al- 
ways go  in  a trap  in  two’s,  it  would 
complete  the  job  sooner.  — District 
Game  Protector  Anthony  J.  Zaycosky, 
Indiana. 

Escape  Artist 

ERIE  COUNTY— There  has  been 
an  explosion  in  the  chipmunk  popula- 
tion, and  generally  they  are  welcome 
around  the  habitations  of  humans 
until  they  start  digging  up  flower 
bulbs,  etc.  Ward  Bliley  of  Union  City 
is  using  a box  trap  to  catch  and  trans- 
fer the  little  varmints  and  has  been 
quite  successful  except  for  one  indi- 
vidual, Alvin,  who  appreciates  the  nut 
meats  put  in  the  trap  but  is  able  to 
reach  his  little  paw  around  the  edge 
of  the  trap  door  and  pull  it  just 
enough  to  prevent  Alvin’s  escape  even 
though  he  has  watched  him  enter  the 
trap  and  as  soon  as  the  door  closed 
tried  to  prevent  the  quick  exit.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Elmer  Simpson, 
Union  City. 

You  Couldn’t  Blame  Him 

CRAWFORD  AND  ERIE  COUN- 
TIES— The  following  was  related  to 
me  by  Kenneth  Huntsman,  Jr.,  dur- 
ing my  vacation  in  Bedford  County. 
For  several  evenings  the  Huntsman 
family  had  seen  and  heard  skunks 
around  the  house.  One  evening  as 
“Sonny”  and  his  mother  were  on  the 
front  porch,  they  heard  an  unusual 
noise  from  the  nearby  woods.  Sonny 
took  his  shotgun  and  a flashlight  to 
investigate.  He  found  about  a dozen 
skunks  surrounding  a big  tree,  all 
looking  up  and  making  noises  at  a 
coon  in  the  tree.  What  sort  of  griev- 
ance do  you  suppose  those  skunks 
held  against  that  coon?— LMO  James 
C.  Hyde,  Townville. 

NOVEMBER , 1965 


A Good  Nose 

BUTLER  COUNTY  - This  sup- 
posedly true  story  was  related  to  me 
by  Deputy  Game  Protector  Charles 
Thompson  of  Boyers  — incidentally 
whose  truthfulness  is  unquestionable? 
? ? A certain  Edward  Ellis  of  Forest- 
ville,  Pa.,  and  his  faithful  hunting  dog 
were  hunting  rabbits  last  fall.  A rab- 
bit was  routed  and  shortly  took  shelter 
under  an  abandoned  privy.  Ed  de- 
cided that  if  he  lifted  on  one  side 
the  rabbit  might  run  out  and  he  could 
get  a shot.  Laying  his  shotgun  nearby, 
and  straining  hard,  he  managed  to  get 
one  side  of  the  privy  well  off  the 
ground.  And  he  was  right— the  rabbit 
did  run  out.  However,  he  hadn’t 
counted  on  one  thing:  no  sooner  was 
the  privy  raised  than  the  dog  dashed 
under  it.  As  Ed  tried  vainly  to  coax 
his  dog  to  come  back  out,  the  rabbit 
hopped  slowly  away.— District  Game 
Protector  Ned  Weston,  Boyers. 

Food  Plots  Help 

CENTRE  COUNTY  - I’ve  often 
been  asked  by  sportsmen  about  the 
value  of  food  plots  on  our  Game 
Lands  and  how  much  does  wildlife 
utilize  them.  Seeing  is  believing. 
While  inspecting  food  plots  on  State 
Game  Lands  No.  100,  with  Land 
Manager  Sam  Reed,  we  observed  3 
hen  turkeys  with  25  poults,  a brood 
of  young  grouse  and  2 does  with  twin 
fawns.— District  Game  Protector  Jo- 
seph L.  Wiker,  Pine  Grove  Mills. 
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Skunks  Increasing 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY- 
The  skunk  population  has  greatly  in- 
creased in  my  district.  I have  received 
more  complaints  of  damage  by  skunks 
this  summer  than  at  any  time  since 
I have  been  a Game  Protector.  One 
lady  complained  that  her  house  cat 
encountered  the  woods  variety  on  two 
occasions  and  came  out  second  ( stink- 
ing) both  times.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Joseph  M.  Maholtz,  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant. 

All  Ears 

SOMERSET  COUNTY— THE  SE- 
CRET IS  OUT— We  all  have  encoun- 
tered that  particularly  evasive  rabbit, 
especially  during  the  hunting  season. 
Now  it  has  been  related  to  me  that  a 
rabbit  with  four  (4)  ears  has  been 
seen  enjoying  the  cover  and  protec- 
tion of  a local  resident’s  yard.  If  he 
doesn’t  hear  us  talking,  maybe  we  can 
trap  it  for  research  study.— District 
Game  Protector  James  Burns,  Jr., 
Stoystown. 

Antlered  Doe 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY  - While 
on  night  patrol  in  the  Curwensville 
area.  Deputy  Ernest  Punchios  and 
myself  saw  an  antlered  doe  with  twin 
fawns.  We  watched  her  for  about  20 
minutes  from  a distance  of  30  feet. 
The  doe  had  a perfect  six-point  rack. 
What  I would  have  done  for  my 
camera!  — District  Game  Protector 
Donald  E.  Benner,  Luthersburg. 
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You  Can’t  Miss  It! 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY- Early  in  the 
third  week  of  August,  I had  received 
a request  for  a bounty  affidavit  from 
an  individual  near  Milroy,  Pa.,  Mifflin 
County.  Not  knowing  where  he  lived 
I requested  directions  to  his  place. 
These  are  the  directions  I received: 
“Take  the  road  on  the  back  road  to 
Siglerville  from  J.  H.  Bittner’s  Store. 
After  you  pass  the  shale  bank  and 
several  turns  you  make  the  last  turn 
right  and  the  left  turn  left  and  go 
straight  past  the  first  barn  on  the 
right  turn  and  turn  left,  go  one  rod 
past  the  first  turn  to  the  first  mail- 
box.” Me,  I’m  still  trying  to  find  the 
store.— District  Game  Protector  James 
D.  Moyle,  McVeytown. 

Coons  Innocent 

One  of  our  Division  Office  person- 
nel has  a large  vegetable  garden  and 
thought  he  was  having  raccoon 
trouble  in  his  sweet  corn.  He  set  traps 
and  didn’t  catch  anything  and  from 
the  large  amount  of  damage  began 
to  think  he  was  losing  his  grip  as  a 
trapper.  Then  one  morning  after  a 
shower  he  checked  his  traps  and 
again  didn’t  have  any  coon.  In  check- 
ing for  tracks  in  the  soft  earth  he 
couldn’t  find  any  raccoon  tracks,  but 
he  did  find  lots  of  dog  tracks.  After 
watching  at  a distance  for  a short 
time  he  found  the  culprit.  His  ten- 
year-old  pet  dog  had  developed  a 
taste  for  corn  and  was  doing  the  dam- 
age he  had  blamed  on  the  ( this  time ) 
innocent  raccoons.— John  H.  Doebling, 
P-R  Area  Leader,  SC  Division. 
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Junior  School  Worthwhile 

Recently  it  was  my  pleasure  to  as- 
sist with  the  Hunter  Safety  Course  of 
Instruction  at  the  Pennsylvania  Fed- 
eration of  Sportsmen’s  Junior  Conser- 
vation School.  The  school  is  located 
in  a beautiful  woodland  setting  near 
Pine  Grove  Mills  in  Centre  County 
and  is  owned  by  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  The  costs  for  the  two 
weeks’  course,  including  tuition,  food 
and  lodging  are  borne  by  various 
clubs  affiliated  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen.  The  Federa- 
tion certainly  deserves  the  thanks  of 
all  conservation-minded  persons  in  the 
Commonwealth  for  contributing  their 
funds  to  such  a worthy  cause.  The 
program  develops  an  understanding 
of  the  need  for  the  wise  use  of  all  our 
natural  resources  by  the  students  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  be  selected 
to  attend  the  school.— CIA  Stephen  A. 
Kish,  Avoca. 

Last  Virgin  Timber 

On  August  27,  1965,  we  Student  Of- 
ficers had  the  pleasure  of  a guided 
tour  around  the  very  beautiful  Tion- 
esta  Scenic  Area  of  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest.  This  4,000  acres  of 
forest  is  one  of  the  last  remaining 
tracts  of  virgin  timber  in  our  state. 
Our  able  guide  and  instructor  for  the 
day  was  Larry  Stotz,  District  Ranger 
of  the  Sheffield  District.  I believe 
that  everyone  could  profit  from  a 
trip  such  as  this  to  see  some  of 
nature’s  last  holdouts  of  truly  big 
timber  in  Pennsylvania.— Student  Offi- 
cer James  R.  Fagan. 

Highway  Kills  Go  On 

MONROE  COUNTY- During  the 
month  of  August  1965,  in  District 
5-45-1,  Monroe  County,  I had  sixteen 
male  and  twenty-six  female  deer  killed 
on  highways  by  vehicles.  This  repre- 
sents a lot  of  mileage  and  much  time 
is  consumed  in  picking  up  and  dis- 
posing of  the  deer.— District  Game 
Protector  John  Spencer,  Mt.  Pocono. 


Neon  Frogs 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  - The 
Perkiomen  Valley  Sportsmen  Club, 
located  at  Collegeville,  Pa.,  puts  out 
a monthly  bulletin  for  its  members. 
Last  month  there  was  a very  amusing 
article  in  it  which  I enjoyed  reading 
very  much.  The  story  as  printed  reads 
as  follows:  “Jon  Storey,  son  of  Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs.  George  Storey,  of  Col- 
legeville, Pa.,  Montgomery  County, 
had  a unique  experience  the  other 
evening  at  dusk  when  he  threw 
‘lightning  bugs’  into  the  Storey  gold- 
fish pond  to  feed  several  young  pet 
frogs  he  is  raising.  The  frogs  swal- 
lowed the  ‘lightning  bugs’  and  for  a 
short  time  the  Storeys  could  follow 
the  frogs  in  the  dark,  as  they  swam 
under  water,  by  the  light  of  the 
‘lightning  bugs’  inside  the  frogs.”— 
District  Game  Protector  W.  E.  Shaver, 
Harleysville. 

Rain  Helped 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY- Above 
normal  rainfall  during  August  is  a 
boon  for  wildlife  here  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania.  Just  when  cover  condi- 
tions are  beginning  to  deteriorate, 
these  welcome  showers  have  had  an 
opposite  effect  on  growth  of  cover 
plants.  Small  game  population  is  at 
an  all-time  high  right  now  and  lush 
cover  growth  will  provide  protection 
going  into  the  hunting  season.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  John  L.  Alt- 
miller,  Clarks  Summit. 
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Made  of  Tough  “Stuff” 

On  our  August  Land  Management 
Field  Training  Assignment,  Student 
Officer  Barney  and  myself  were  as- 
signed to  Land  Manager  Samuel 
Reed.  Mr.  Reed  is  a man  about  sixty 
years  old  and  recently  out  of  the  hos- 
pital. It  seems  that  these  older  Game 
Protectors  must  be  made  out  of  pretty 
tough  “stuff”  because  he  could  move 
through  the  woods  with  ease  and 
great  speed,  making  us  hustle  and 
sometimes  almost  run  to  keep  up  with 
him.— Student  Officer  Clyde  E.  Burk- 
holder. 


Taste  for  T-Bone 

PIKE  COUNTY— A mother  bear 
and  2 cubs  had  things  in  quite  a stir 
at  the  Pickerel  Point  camping  area  of 
Promised  Land  State  Park.  The  usual 
night’s  foray  resulted  in  about  50  gar- 
bage cans  turned  over  and  papers, 
etc.,  strewn  around.  One  camper  lost 
about  $10  worth  of  choice  T-bone 
steaks  plus  a styrofoam  chest  bursted 
in  small  pieces.  Mother  bear  exercised 
complete  control  of  her  cubs  who 
watched  from  a distance  as  Mom 
hunted  for  a meal  for  them.  This  party 
made  nightly  visits  during  the  early 
part  of  August  and  things  now  have 
quieted  down  since  the  campers  have 
departed.  — District  Game  Protector 
Albert  J.  Kriefski,  Hawley. 


Good  Chance 

BUTLER  COUNTY -l  have  heard 
many  hunters  state  that  the  ring- 
necked pheasant  will  destroy  rabbits. 
For  the  fourth  year  in  a row  we  have 
caught  at  least  one  rabbit  out  of  the 
park’s  pheasant  pen.  Here  is  a case 
where  one  or  more  rabbits  will  live 
and  survive  in  a pen  of  2,500  square 
feet  with  about  500  ring-necked 
pheasants.  It  seems  to  me  if  the 
pheasants  were  going  to  harm  the  cot- 
tontail, this  would  be  where  they 
would  have  a golden  opportunity.— 
District  Game  Protector  Jay  D. 
Swigart,  Butler. 


The  Name’s  the  Same 

LUZERNE  COUNTY  - Working 
with  both  wildlife  and  the  public  in- 
volves many  humorous  and  unusual 
circumstances.  Every  Game  Protector 
is  long  accustomed  to  being  referred 
to  by  many  different  names.  Ref- 
erences to  game  warden,  ranger,  and 
rabbit  cop  are  commonplace.  Other 
terms  are  unprintable  and  definitely 
not  complimentary.  My  feelings  really 
suffered,  however,  when  on  three  sep- 
arate complaints  this  past  month,  I 
was  referred  to  as  the  “Squirrel  Man.” 
—District  Game  Protector  Howard  W. 
Bower,  Jr.,  Wilkes-Barre. 

Plucky  Bird 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY  - Joseph 
Kelly  and  his  daughter  Hazel  Wine- 
gar  of  R.  D.  1,  Wampum,  related  the 
following.  Three  deer  came  toward 
the  Kelly  residence  and  were  being 
observed  by  those  mentioned.  Sud- 
denly a male  pheasant  appeared  and 
attacked  the  buck  deer.  The  two  fe- 
male deer  looked  on  for  a short  time, 
then  detoured  around  the  fracas.  Mr. 
Buck  stood  his  ground  and  each  time 
he  came  forward  the  cockbird  flew  at 
him  in  anger.  After  some  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes  of  standing  off  the  deer, 
the  fight  ended.  You  guessed  it.  The 
deer  detoured  around  the  battle- 
ground. You  see  there  was  a hen 
pheasant  on  a nest  of  eggs  in  her  own 
“safety  zone.”— District  Game  Protec- 
tor Calvin  A.  Hoope,  Jr.,  New  Castle. 
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Governor  Announces 
Conservation  Award  Program 


Governor  Scranton  announced  in 
August  a statewide  awards  program 
to  honor  outstanding  Pennsylvania 
leaders  in  the  field  of  conservation. 

The  program  is  being  sponsored  by 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation  and 
its  Pennsylvania  affiliate,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs,  through  a grant  from  the  Sears 
Roebuck  Foundation. 

Competition  will  be  held  in  10  sepa- 
rate categories  of  conservation  activity 
with  the  winners  to  be  presented 
unique  and  handsome  wildlife  statu- 
ette trophies  at  a banquet  in  Harris- 
burg on  December  7. 

“The  competition  for  these  awards 
is  open  to  everyone  in  the  state,”  Gov- 


ernor Scranton  said,  “and  we  both 
welcome  and  expect  nominees  from  all 
of  our  67  counties.” 

“The  concept  of  this  awards  pro- 
gram,” the  Governor  said,  “is  a signal 
tribute  to  the  very  people  who  have 
worked  so  hard  to  conserve  our  nat- 
ural resources  and  wildlife. 

“Pennsylvania  is  now  embarking  on 
a new  era  of  conservation  and  it  is 
only  right  that  the  people  who  benefit 
most  from  conservation  should  create 
this  award. 

“The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation  and  the  Sears  Roebuck 
Foundation  are  to  be  commended  and 
congratulated  for  receiving  and  im- 


THIS  DISTINGUISHED  GROUP  OF  professional  conservationists,  outdoor  writers, 
and  sportsmen's  representatives  met  in  Harrisburg  on  September  23  to  select  the 
recipients  of  the  Sears  Roebuck  Conservation  Awards.  pgc  Photo  by  Ralph  Cady 


plementing  this  program.” 

Under  the  program,  all  10  of  the 
state  winners  will  then  become  eligible 
for  corresponding  National  awards  in 
their  same  categories  and  compete 
with  the  recipients  of  similar  awards 
from  the  other  49  states.  National  win- 
ners will  be  announced  by  the  Wild- 
life Federation  in  January  of  next 
year  at  a dinner  meeting  honoring 
the  winners  in  Washington. 

Highlighting  the  various  categories 
will  be  the  Governor’s  Award  to  the 
State  Conservationist  of  the  Year.  This 
will  be  the  person  or  group  who  made 
the  most  significant  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  conservation  or  toward 
the  solution  of  a major  conservation 
problem  in  the  state  during  the  year. 
This  winner  could  also  be  a winner  in 
a specific  category  as  well. 

The  other  awards  will  recognize  in- 
dividuals, groups  and  organizations  in 
the  following  nine  categories:  Wild- 
life, Soil,  Water,  Forest,  Education, 
Youth,  Legislative,  Communications, 
and  Organization. 

Each  winner  automatically  becomes 
eligible  for  consideration  in  the  Na- 


tional awards  program  and  the  winner 
of  the  “Governor’s  Award”  in  every 
state  will  receive  an  expense-paid  trip 
to  Washington  for  the  National 
awards  banquet  where  one  of  the  fifty 
will  be  awarded  America’s  Conserva- 
tionist of  the  Year  trophy  and  pre- 
sented a $2,000  cash  prize.  National 
winners  selected  from  state  winners 
in  the  other  nine  categories  will  also 
receive  an  expense-paid  trip  to  the 
National  banquet,  a trophy  and  a 
$1,000  cash  award. 

Overall  objective  of  the  program  is 
to  stimulate  efforts  at  the  local,  county 
and  state  level  to  make  better  use  of 
natural  resources,  as  well  as  preserve, 
or  restore  and  protect  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  countryside  and  the 
wildlife  found  there. 

“We  trust  this  new  recognition  of 
community  and  state  conservation 
leaders,”  Governor  Scranton  said,  “will 
also  stir  a new  awareness  among  all 
Pennsylvania  residents  for  the  need  to 
use  and  wisely  manage  our  soils,  wa- 
ters, forests  and  wildlife  upon  which 
our  very  social  and  economic  well- 
being are  based.” 


HUNTING  LICENSE  NUMBER  1A  is  presented  to  Governor  William  W.  Scranton 
by  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  President  Loring  H.  Cramer  as  Acting  Executive 
Director  Glenn  L.  Bowers  watches.  PGC  Photo  by  Ralph  Cady 


New  Technique  to  Be  Used 


0 • • 


Estimating  Small  Game  Harvests 


SINCE  the  early  1950’s  there  has 
been  a gradual  change  in  the  way 
man  uses  his  leisure  hours.  With  the 
passage  of  time  more  and  more  people 
are  searching  for  new  off-time  activi- 
ties. If  hunting  is  to  remain  competi- 
tive as  a form  of  outdoor  recreation, 
wildlife  agencies  must  make  the  sport 
as  attractive  as  possible  by  producing 
maximum  game  populations,  provid- 
ing more  opportunities  afield,  and 
maintaining  an  adequate  carryover  of 
breeding  stock.  Failure  to  meet  this 
challenge  will  surely  result  in  reduced 
hunting  license  sales  and  loss  of  oper- 
ating revenue  for  wildlife  manage- 
ment activities  and  programs. 

All  business  ventures  constantly 
strive  to  remain  competitive  by  pro- 
viding better  services  or  products. 
This  requires  periodic  surveys  of  raw 
materials,  marketing  methods,  pro- 
duction costs,  and  consumer  demand. 
An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  annual 
harvest  of  game  birds  and  mammals 
means  the  same  to  wildlife  manage- 
ment as  the  volume  of  sales  does  to 
business. 

Game  kill  statistics  have  been  ob- 
tained by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  in  a number  of  different 
ways  including  mail  surveys,  personal 
interviews,  hunter  bag  checks,  check 
stations,  hunting  license  report  cards, 
and  estimates  by  field  personnel.  Dur- 
ing the  period  1937  through  1944, 
Pennsylvania  employed  a mandatory 
game  take  report  from  all  licensed 
hunters.  The  Game  Commission  has 
since  used  Game  Protector  estimates 
as  the  basis  for  determining  annual 
small  game  harvest  totals  and  fluctua- 
tions in  wildlife  populations. 

A comparison  of  the  two  tech- 
niques revealed  that  field  officer  esti- 
mates invariably  ran  from  25  to  30 
percent  below  figures  secured  from 
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THE  NEW  SMALL  GAME  harvest  report 
card  is  explained  to  a hunter  by  District 
Game  Protector  William  Griffie  of  York 
County. 

individual  reports  from  license  holders. 
These  discrepancies  can  be  attributed 
to  inherent  weaknesses  in  the  systems, 
and  not  the  personnel  involved.  To- 
day’s demands  on  the  wildlife  supply, 
and  its  management  require  a degree 
of  accuracy  unattainable  through  per- 
sonal estimates.  In  essence,  the  Com- 
mission finds  itself  in  the  position  of 
continually  “underestimating”  itself  as 
far  as  game  harvests  are  concerned. 

From  a study  of  the  various  meth- 
ods used  in  collecting  game  kill  data, 
the  mail  survey  sampling  technique 
shows  the  most  promise  of  supplying 
more  accurate  estimates  of  small  game 
harvests.  Its  advantages  include:  (1) 
relatively  low  cost,  ( 2 ) application  on 
a statewide  basis  and,  with  refine- 
ments, to  individual  Game  Protector 
districts,  and  (3)  resultant  data  is 
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sufficiently  accurate  to  be  useful  for 
game  management  purposes. 

During  1965  a total  of  28,000  ques- 
tionnaires will  be  used  in  the  Game 
Commission’s  pilot  survey.  This  figure 
was  selected  by  drawing  on  the  knowl- 
edge that  approximately  700,000  small 
game  hunters  make  an  average  of  four 
trips  afield  during  the  season  for  a 
total  statewide  gunning  effort  of  2,- 

800.000  man-days.  While  more  than 
one-half  of  the  hunters  contacted  are 
expected  to  provide  the  requested  in- 
formation, a questionnaire  return  of 

14.000  cards  (50  percent)  should  pro- 
vide a workable  sample  of  the  total 
gunning  pressure.  By  subjecting  the 
information  to  statistical  analysis,  the 
adequacy  of  the  response  and  the  reli- 
ability of  the  data  can  be  determined. 
In  this  manner  any  necessary  modi- 
fications could  be  made  in  the  1966 
program. 

Each  Game  Protector  and/or  his 
Deputy  force  will  participate  in  the 

THE  PROPOSED  Allegheny  River-MaSi 
Creek  Valley  State  Park  is  here  discussed 
by  Maurice  K.  Goddard,  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters,  and  H. 
L.  Buchanan,  immediate  past  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
at  a meeting  in  Franklin. 
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program  to  the  extent  of  randomly 
distributing  a total  of  225  question- 
naires at  predetermined  times  in  his 
assigned  district.  The  distribution 
schedule  and  the  number  of  question- 
naires involved  per  date  is  as  follows: 

Number  of 
Questionnaires 

.......  25 

100 

.......  25 

25 

........  25 

25  (any- 
time during 
the  period ) 

This  approach  eliminates  the  neces- 
sity of  compiling  lengthy  mailing  lists 
from  the  previous  year’s  hunting  li- 
cense records  and  saves  the  Commis- 
sion thousands  of  dollars  in  postage 
fees  and  secretarial  help. 

In  addition  to  providing  a state- 
wide picture  of  the  small  game  har- 
vest, it  will  eventually  be  possible  to 
provide  each  Game  Protector  with 
game  kill  statistics  for  his  particular 
district. 

The  questionnaire  itself  consists  of 
a two-part,  postage  prepaid,  mailing 
piece  containing  pertinent  questions. 
Game  Protector  district  number,  and 
the  date  of  distribution.  Sportsmen 
are  instructed  to  complete  one-half  of 
the  card  and  mail  it  to  the  Commis- 
sion the  same  day  as  received.  The 
other  portion  is  to  be  filled  out  and 
returned  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

With  information  derived  from  more 
uniform  sampling  techniques  and 
standardized  procedures,  the  Commis- 
sion will  be  in  a better  position  to 
evaluate  management  programs  in 
terms  of  game  production  and  hunter 
harvest. 

In  light  of  the  many  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  this  and  subsequent  sur- 
veys, the  need  for  willing  and  com- 
plete cooperation  by  hunters  involved 
cannot  be  overstressed. 


Date 

October  16 
October  30 
November  1 
November  6 
November  13 
Dec.  27- Jan.  1 
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Help  Manage  the  Deer  Herd  . . . 

Check  Your  Deer  at 
Official  Station 

The  buck  deer  you  shoot  this  fall 
will  be  loaded  with  valuable  informa- 
tion. Your  Game  Commission  urges 
you  to  stop  at  any  one  of  the  three 
official  deer  check  stations  long  enough 
to  allow  Game  Biologists  to  look  at 
your  buck. 

If  you  take  your  deer  to  one  of 
these  checking  stations,  it  will  be 
weighed;  its  antlers  will  be  measured 
and  its  teeth  will  be  examined  to  de- 
termine its  age. 

After  recording  and  analyzing  this 
information,  the  Game  Commission 
will  be  able  to  determine  the  physical 
condition  of  both  the  range  and  the 
deer  themselves. 

Not  All  Examined 

Naturally,  not  all  of  the  thousands 
of  buck  deer  killed  in  Pennsylvania 
can  be  examined.  But  by  checking 
those  brought  to  the  examination  sta- 
tions enough  information  can  be  ob- 
tained to  point  the  way  to  future  herd 
management.  So  if  you  kill  a deer, 
whether  it  is  large  or  small,  and  you 
are  close  to  a station,  pay  a visit.  Five 
to  ten  minutes  is  all  the  time  the  ex- 
amination will  take,  and  you  will  get 
added  value  from  your  deer  by  letting 
it  supply  facts  that  will  help  your 
sport  next  year.  In  addition,  valuable 
information  for  the  hunter  will  be 
available  free  at  each  station. 

Operated  First  Week 

These  stations  will  be  operated  at 
least  the  first  three  days  of  the  ant- 
lered deer  season  beginning  Novem- 
ber 29.  Deer  will  be  examined  from 
7:00  a.m.  until  12  midnight  each  day 
weather  permitting. 

All  stations  will  be  well  marked 
with  signs.  The  northwest  station  is 
located  just  west  of  Clarion  on  high- 
I way  Route  322.  The  central  Pennsyl- 
vania station  is  13  miles  north  of  Har- 


risburg on  Routes  22  and  322  just  off 
the  east  end  of  the  Clarks  Ferry 
Bridge.  The  northeast  station  is  west 
of  Tunkhannock  on  Route  6.  Cooper- 
ate by  stopping  at  any  “deer  check 
station”  and  contribute  to  your  future 
deer  hunting  pleasures. 

Locations  shown  above. 

A TYPICAL  SCENE  at  deer  check  sta- 
tions in  Pennsylvania.  Information  ob- 
tained at  these  examination  points  assists 
Commission  Biologists  in  deer  herd  man- 
agement. Photo  by  Vannucci  Foto,  Williamsport 
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Bounty  Dropped  on  Horned  Owls 

The  $5.00  bounty  on  great  horned  owls  has  been  discontinued  in  Penn- 
sylvania by  resolution  adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  This 
action  was  taken  at  the  Commission’s  October  11-12  meeting  held  in  Meadville. 

The  $4.00  bounty,  however,  on  both  red  and  gray  foxes  will  be  continued 
following  the  current  hunting  seasons  on  January  2,  1966.  As  in  past  years, 
bounties  are  not  paid  during  the  fall  hunting  seasons. 

The  first  bounty  on  horned  owls  in  Pennsylvania  was  established  in  1937 
when  $2.00  was  paid  for  each  killed.  The  bounty  was  removed  on  the  owl  in 
1939  but  again  established  in  1944.  The  horned  owl  has  had  a price  on  his 
hide  in  Pennsylvania  ever  since. 


Pennsylvania  Ikes  Posh  "HAT" 

The  Pennsylvania  Division  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  is 
actively  promoting  their  organization’s  national  program,  “Hunt  America 
Time,”  this  year. 

In  an  effort  to  gain  more  respect  by  hunters  for  private  landowners  and 
to  promote  safe  hunting,  the  Ikes  are  actively  publicizing  their  program  which 
pledges  to  abide  by  the  game  laws,  respect  the  rights  and  properties  of  others 
and  to  be  careful  with  fire  and  firearms. 

The  “HAT”  program  in  Pennsylvania  is  being  carried  on  through  the  use 
of  bumper  stickers,  signs,  posters,  news  releases  and  proclamations.  The 

"HUNT  AMERICA  TIME"  Proclamation  is  signed  by  Gov.  Scranton  and  witnessed 
by,  left  to  right,  Oscar  Becker,  Izaak  Walton  League;  Earl  P.  Strine,  Chairman, 
National  Hunt  America  Time  Committee;  Harvey  Adams,  President,  Pennsylvania 
Division,  Izaak  Walton  League;  Loring  Cramer,  President,  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission; Glenn  L.  Bowers,  Acting  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion; and  Maynard  Hench,  Chief,  Division  of  Forest  Management,  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters.  PGC  Photo  by  Ralph  Cady 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  and  its  officers  have  volunteered  to  help 
the  local  chapters  with  the  promotion  of  this  worthwhile  effort. 

In  the  following  official  proclamation  by  Governor  William  W.  Scranton, 
‘ Hunt  America  Time”  in  Pennsylvania  is  from  October  30  to  December  14: 

PROCLAMATION 

HUNT  AMERICA  TIME-OCTOBER  30-DECEMBER  14,  1965 

WHEREAS,  Public  hunting  as  a national  sport  is  a rich  heritage  to  be 
cherished  by  all  Americans;  and 

WHEREAS,  Hunting  as  an  invigorating  and  healthful  outdoor  experience  has 
increased  steadily  in  popularity,  stepping  up  the  demand  for  use 
of  Pennsylvania’s  forests,  fields,  and  farmlands;  and 
WHEREAS,  This  increased  use  of  lands  by  spiralling  numbers  of  our  popu- 
lation requires  increased  hunter  safety  education,  greater  respect 
for  the  landowner  and  a deeper  awareness  that  hunting  is  a 
privilege;  and 

WHEREAS , Recognizing  that  public  hunting  as  one  of  America’s  recreation 
freedoms  is  becoming  jeopardized  through  severe  restrictions 
and  limitations  brought  about  by  abuse  of  hunting  privileges, 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  its  state  divisions  and  local 
chapters,  instituted  Hunt  America  Time  in  1958— a program 
based  on  the  fundamentals  of  respecting  the  rights  of  land- 
owners  by  hunters,  using  sporting  arms  wisely,  adhering  to  the 
letter  of  the  law  throughout  the  hunting  season;  and 
WHEREAS,  The  1963  Hunt  America  Time  program  brought  improved  sports- 
man-landowner relations  across  the  nation,  inspiring  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  to  again  sponsor  Hunt  America  Time  in  1964; 
and 

WHEREAS,  The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  administers  two  programs, 
the  Farm  Game  and  Safety  Zone  Programs,  under  which  more 
than  three  million  acres  of  private  land  are  open  by  agreement 
to  public  hunting  in  the  Commonwealth;  and 
WHEREAS,  The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  engages  in  an  active  hunter 
safety  training  program  in  the  interest  of  safer  handling  of  sport- 
ing arms,  greater  respect  for  game  laws  and  rights  of  landowners 
by  hunters; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  as  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  I 
hereby  proclaim  October  30-December  14,  1965,  as  HUNT 
AMERICA  TIME  in  Pennsylvania,  whose  citizens  recognize  that 
hunting  is  an  important  source  of  healthful  outdoor  recreation 
for  ourselves,  our  neighbors  and  future  generations;  that  the 
purpose  of  Hunt  America  Time  is  to  preserve  hunting  as  the 
ancient  and  honorable  sport  it  should  be;  and  that  responsive 
citizens  should  at  all  times  be  law-abiding,  respect  the  rights 
and  properties  of  others  and  to  be  careful  with  fire  and  firearms. 
GIVEN  under  mv  hand  and  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State,  at  the 
City  of  Harrisburg,  this  seventeenth  day  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and 
of  the  Commonwealth  the  one  hundred  and  ninetieth. 
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WILLIAM  W.  SCRANTON 
Governor 
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A LENGTHY  LINEUP  for  antlerless  deer 
licenses  started  on  Sunday,  September  19, 
at  the  Venango  County  Courthouse  in 
Franklin.  By  dawn  Monday  the  line  en- 
circled the  building.  Venango  County  re- 
ceived 6,900  antlerless  licenses. 


Public  Shooting  Center  Opens 

One  of  the  most  diversified  outdooi 
shooting  developments  in  Pennsylva- 
nia opened  at  Indian  Lake  Reservatior 
near  Central  City  in  Somerset  County 
on  August  28.  It  was  the  new  Indiar 
Lake  Winchester  Public  Shooting 
Center. 

The  first  Winchester  franchised  pub- 
lic shooting  installation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Indian  Lake  facility  is  the 
21st  opened  in  a nationwide  network 
of  public  shooting  grounds  by  that 
corporation. 

The  center  has  five  fields— two  each 
of  skeet  and  trap  plus  a practice  area. 
All  fields  are  fully  lighted  for  night 
shooting. 

The  new  shooting  center  with  its 
modern  clubhouse,  complete  with 
lounge  and  machine-dispensed  re- 
freshments, will  be  operated  for  the 
public,  Tuesdays  through  Fridays  (2- 
10  p.m.),  Saturdays  (10  a.m.-lO  p.m. ) 
and  Sundays  (noon-10  p.m.). 

Winchester  shotguns,  ammunition 
and  free  instruction  will  be  available 
on  the  grounds.  Ammunition  will  be 
sold  for  use  on  the  premises  only  and 
guns  can  be  rented  at  nominal  cost. 
Shooters  who  wish  to  bring  their  own 
guns  and  ammunition  will,  of  course, 
be  welcome  and  will  be  charged  only 
for  clay  targets. 

In  addition  to  trap  and  skeet,  the 
new  center  will  offer  rifle  and  pistol 
shooting  facilities  to  its  patrons.  Both 
a running  deer  target  range  and  a 200- 
yard  rifle  range  with  ten  firing  points 
are  also  available  to  shooters.  The  lat- 
ter range  eventually  will  be  expanded 
to  accommodate  500-yard  firing  points. 


Carnegie  Museum  Again  Wants  Antlered  Does 

FEMALE  deer  with  antlers  are  of  special  interest  to  scientists.  Anyone  kill- 
ing such  an  animal  during  the  1965  season  is  requested  to  call,  collect,  Dr. 
J.  Kenneth  Doutt,  area  code  412,  621-7300.  He  would  like  to  examine  the  re- 
productive tract  of  the  animal,  and  the  kidneys  which  contain  the  adrenal 
glands.  If  possible  the  entrails  should  be  removed  intact,  and  kept  in  cold 
storage  until  Dr.  Doutt  can  be  contacted. 
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DISTRICT  GAME  PROTECTORS  met  at  the  Harrisburg  Hunters  and  Anglers  Club 
on  September  8,  to  compete  in  the  1965  Game  Commission  Pistol  Match.  Shooting 
here  are  officers  of  the  Northeast,  Southeast,  and  Southcentral  Divisions. 


Delaware  Water  Gap  Is  Newest  Recreation  Area 


Final  approval  on  the  measure  to 
create  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  was  re- 
ceived in  Washington  in  September. 
Launched  in  Congress  as  the  Tocks 
Island  National  Recreation  Area,  after 
the  name  of  an  island  near  the  site  of 
an  authorized  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers’ impoundment  on  the  Delaware 
River,  the  new  name  pays  honor  to  a 
more  famous  nearby  landmark,  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap. 

The  project  will  include  nearly  72,- 
000  acres  of  land,  counting  the  24,300 
acres  initially  authorized  for  the  water 
storage  impoundment  and  limited  rec- 
reation facilities.  The  reservoir,  with 
a surface  acreage  of  slightly  more  than 
12,000,  will  be  37  miles  long,  with 
more  than  100  miles  of  shoreline.  The 
cost  of  land  acquisition  and  full  de- 
velopment of  recreational  facilities  is 


estimated  to  exceed  $55  million  for 
the  completed  project. 

The  nation’s  newest  national  recre- 
ation area  lies  within  a 2-hour  drive 
of  the  30  million  residents  of  Phila- 
delphia, Trenton,  New  York  City,  Wil- 
mington, and  intermediate  points.  It 
is  readily  accessible  from  some  of  the 
country’s  most  heavily  traveled  inter- 
state highways.  Cost  of  the  new  area 
will  be  offset,  at  least  in  part,  from  the 
admission  and  user  fees  that  will  be 
charged  under  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act. 

The  Delaware  Water  Gap  National 
Recreation  Area  will  give  Federal, 
state  and  local  park,  recreation,  fish 
and  wildlife,  and  other  planners  and 
managers  a severe  test  of  their  ability 
to  work  together  and  plan  and  de- 
velop what  swiftly  will  become  the 
nation’s  most  heavily  used  recreation 
area. 
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Forest  Industries  and  Tree  Farm 
Lands  Open  t©  Hunting 


More  than  440,000  acres  of  tree 
farms  and  other  forest  lands  owned 
by  the  wood-dependent  industries  in 
Pennsylvania  will  again  be  open  to  the 
hunter  this  season,  according  to  Tom 
W.  Leete,  of  Roulette,  chairman  of 
the  Wildlife  and  Recreation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Pennsylvania  Forest 
Industries  Committee. 

He  said  the  industries  were  making 
the  land  available  again  this  year  as  in 
the  past  years  because  “we  believe  in 
and  are  practicing  the  multiple  use 
principle  of  forest  land  management. 
This,”  he  explained,  “means  using  for- 
est resources  for  a combination  of 
continuous  timber  growing,  soil  and 
water  conservation,  wildlife  habitat 
and  recreation.” 

The  figures  on  industry  land  open 
to  hunting  were  compiled  by  a survey 
taken  by  the  committee.  Mr.  Leete 
estimated  that  there  is  at  least  50,000 
additional  acres  open  owned  by  com- 
panies which  did  not  respond  to  the 
survey. 

Tree  Farmers  Benefit 

Tree  farmers  and  timber  land  own- 
ers, Mr.  Leete  pointed  out,  benefit 
from  hunters’  use  of  their  land— the 
harvest  of  deer.  Most  of  our  land  and 
tree  farms,  he  said,  are  suffering  deer 


overbrowsing  damage  which  is  pre 
venting  maximum  growth  of  new  tre< 
crops. 

“Heavier  deer  harvests  on  the  lam 
will  help  us  grow  more  timber  ant 
trees  for  the  future,”  the  industry 
spokesman  added.  We  are  anxious  t< 
have  substantial  deer  hunting  on  ou 
lands,  particularly  during  the  antler 
less  season. 

Tree  farmers,  he  said,  have  also  ap 
predated  hunters’  assistance  in  shoot 
ing  porcupines  because  the  porkie: 
girdle  and  damage  trees  in  many  sec 
tions  of  the  state. 

“Whenever  possible,”  Mr.  Leet( 
said,  “most  industrial  timberland  own 
ers  are  glad  to  make  their  land  avail 
able  for  hunting  provided  the  safet) 
of  sportsmen  is  not  endangered  anc 
logging  operations  severely  ham 
pered.” 

However,  he  added,  free  hunting  oi 
industry  land  is  definitely  a privileg( 
and  not  a right. 

Sportsmen,  he  suggested,  can  helj 
insure  their  continued  welcome  b) 
being  good  guests.  Hunters  shoulc 
always  be  careful  with  fire,  clean  uj 
litter,  avoid  acts  of  vandalism  such  a: 
breaking  fences  and  gates  or  shooting 
signs,  and  should  take  care  to  avoic 
blocking  logging  roads. 


COMPANDS  AND  ACREAGE  OPEN  INCLUDES 


Acres 

Counties 

138,000 

Warren,  McKean,  Elk,  Cameron, 
Tioga,  Bradford,  Lycoming,  Clin- 
ton, Centre,  Forest,  Wyoming 

135,000 

Erie,  Crawford,  Venango,  Warren, 
McKean,  Tioga,  Potter,  Forest 

8,000 

Forest,  McKean,  Warren 

500 

Greene 

2,000 

Potter 

49,000 

Potter,  McKean,  Cameron 

Contact  for  More  Information 

C.  H.  Smalley,  Woodlands  Mgr.,  Armstronj 
Forest  Company,  Johnsonburg,  Pa.  (Fre< 
Permit  Required) 

N.  C.  Tuttle,  Woodlands  Mgr.,  Hammermil 
Paper  Co.,  Erie  6,  Pa. 

R.  J.  Gustafson,  Endeavor  Lumber  Co. 
Endeavor,  Pa. 

Russell  E.  Headlee,  Garads  Fort,  Pa. 

Tom  W.  Leete,  Leete  Lumber  Co.,  Roulette 
Pa. 

John  U.  Villesvik,  Plateau  Woodlands,  Wes 
Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Coudersport 
Pa. 
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Photos  by  American  Forest  Products  Industries 

DEER  HUNTING  IS  GOOD  on  the  Armstrong  Forest  Co.  Tree  Farm  in  McKean 
County.  William  Buttlar  of  Bridgeville  took  this  130-lb.  buck  there  on  the  1964 
opening  day.  At  right  Tree  Farm  owner  W.  L.  Dodd  of  Pine  Grove  Mills  shows  his 
sign  to  Norman  Sunday  of  State  College. 


1,000 

Warren,  Potter 

7,000 

Potter,  Tioga 

3,000 

Elk 

500 

Cambria 

4,500 

Crawford,  Erie,  Warren,  Forest, 
Venango 

15,000 

Elk,  McKean 

5,600 

Cambria,  Somerset,  Bedford 

3,800 

Venango,  Warren,  Forest 

8,000 

Northumberland,  Union 

2,560 

Fayette 

500 

Bedford 

3,000 

Sullivan,  Lycoming 

15,000 

Clarion,  Forest,  Venango,  Jefferson 

. 25,000 

Somerset 

t 1,800 

Sullivan,  Columbia 

, 

10,000 

McKean 

S 


L.  H.  Noll,  Larimer  & Norton,  Tidioute,  Pa. 
George  F.  Patterson,  Patterson  Lumber  Co., 
Wellsboro,  Pa. 

Edward  A.  Pontzer,  Corbett  Cabinet  Co., 
St.  Marys,  Pa. 

Louis  Krumenacker,  Krumenacker  Lumber 
Co.,  Carrolltown,  Pa. 

Joseph  Arnold,  Eager  Beaver  Lumber  Co., 
Townville,  Pa. 

Frank  Novosel,  Novosel  Lumber  Co.,  R.  D. 
2,  Box  66,  Kane,  Pa. 

Arthur  Poorbaugh,  R.  A.  Poorbaugh  & Son, 
R.  D.  3,  Stoystown,  Pa. 

John  W.  Cubbon,  R.  D.  1,  Oil  City,  Pa. 
Stephen  Tressler,  Barrett  Division,  Allied 
Chemical  Corp.,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

Fred  Sproul,  Sproul  Lumber  Co.,  P.  O.  Box 
911,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Oscar  Foor,  Everett  Hardwood  Lumber  Co., 
Everett,  Pa. 

Dwight  G.  Lewis,  Gleason  & Lewis  & Son, 
Hillsgrove,  Pa. 

Burnett  Mealy,  P.  A.  Niedritter  & Co., 
Marble,  Pa. 

Thomas  M.  McNeal  Lumber  Company, 
Windber,  Pa. 

Miles  Little,  Otto  G.  Little  & Son,  Benton, 
Pa. 

William  Faull,  Pres.,  Hardes  Lumber  Corp., 
Box  335,  Bradford,  Pa. 
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Pennsylvania  Official  1965  Open  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  in  Harrisburg  on  June  5,  1965,  established  the 
following  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  resident  game  and  furbearers  for  the  1965-1966  hunt- 
ing license  .year  which  begins  September  1. 


SMALL  GAME 

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (combined)  , 

Ruffed  Grouse  ( not  more  than  10  in  combined  seasons ) 

Wild  Turkey— Counties,  and  parts  of,  listed  below® 

—Counties,  and  parts  of,  not  listed  below 
Rabbits,  Cottontail  (not  more  than  20  in  combined 

seasons ) 

Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only  

Bobwhite  Quail  

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  or  Varying  Hare  

Raccoons  (hunting  or  trapping)  

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  

Crackles  . 

Squirrels,  Red  (Closed  Oct.  1 to  15,  incl.)  


Daily 

Season 

DATES  OF 

OPEN  SEASONS 

Limit 

Limit 

First  Day 

Last  Day 

6 

30 

Oct.  16 

Dec.  27 

......  Nov.  27  AND 

Jan.  1 

2 

10 

Oct.  16 
Dec.  27  . 

......  Nov.  27  AND 

Jan.  1 

1 

1 

......  Oct.  30 

.....  Oct.  30 

....  Nov.  20 
......  Nov.  13 

4 

20 

..  ...  Oct.  30 
......  Dec.  27 

......  Nov.  27  AND 

Jan.  1 

2 

8 

Oct.  30 

......  Nov.  27 

4 

20 

. ....  Oct.  30 

......  Nov.  27 

2 

6 

.....  Dec.  27 

Jan.  1 

Unlimited 

No  close 

season 

Unlimited 

No  close 

season 

Unlimited 

No  close 

season 

Unlimited 

All  months  except 

Oct.  1-15,  incl. 

BIG  GAME 


Bear,  over  one  year  old,  by  individual  

Bears,  over  one  year  old,  by  hunting  party  of  3 or  more 

Deer,  Archery  Season,  any  deer— Statewide  

—parts  of  State  listed  be- 
low®*   

Deer,  Antlered,  with  2 or  more  points  to  an  antler  or 

a spike  3 or  more  inches  long  

Deer,  Antlered  and  Antlerless,  with  required  antlerless 
license,  buckshot  only  in  Special  Regulations  Area 

listed  below®®®  

Deer,  Antlerless— Statewide  

—Counties,  and  parts  of,  listed  be- 
low® “®“  


FURBEARERS 

Skunks  and  Opossums  

Minks  

Muskrats  ( traps  only ) 

Beavers  ( traps  only ) — Certain  Counties  listed  be- 

low*®®*®  

Beavers  (traps  only )—  Remainder  of  State  


i 

......  Nov.  22  ... 

...  Nov. 

27 

2 

Nov.  22  ... 

....  Nov. 

27 

Oct.  2 ... 

__  Oct. 

29 

Jan.  3 ... 

...  Jan. 

8 

1 

Nov.  29  ... 

...  Dec. 

11 

Nov.  29  ... 

...  Dec. 

11 

Dec.  13  ... 

...  Dec. 

14 

Dec.  13  — 

...  Dec. 

18 

Unlimited 

No  close 

season 

Unlimited 

Nov.  25 

Jan. 

16 

Unlimited 

Nov.  25 

Jan. 

16  AND 

.....  Feb.  12 

Mar. 

13 

6 

.....  Feb.  12 

Mar. 

13 

; 3 

.....  Feb.  12 

Mar. 

13 

NO  OPEN  SEASON— Hen  Pheasants,  Cub  Bears,  Elk,  Otters,  Hungarian  Partridges,  Chukar  Partridges, 
Sharp-tailed  Grouse. 


SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

“ Wild  Turkey  Season-Oct.  30  to  Nov.  20  in  the  Counties  of  Cameron,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming, 
McKean,  Potter,  Sullivan,  Tioga,  Union,  and  in  those  parts  of  Forest  and  Warren  Counties  east 
of  the  Allegheny  River,  and  in  that  part  of  Venango  County  south  and  east  of  the  Allegheny 
River  and  north  and  east  of  Route  322,  and  in  those  parts  of  Clarion,  Clearfield  and  Jefferson 
Counties  north  of  Route  322,  that  part  of  Centre  County  east  of  Route  322  north  of  Philipsburg 
and  east  of  Route  350  south  of  Philipsburg,  that  part  of  Blair  County  east  of  Route  350,  that 
part  of  Huntingdon  County  east  of  Route  350  north  of  Water  Street  and  north  of  Route  22  east 
of  Water  Street,  that  part  of  Mifflin  County  north  of  Route  22  west  of  Lewistown  and  north  of 
Route  522  east  of  Lewistown,  and  that  part  of  Snyder  County  north  of  Route  522,  and  those 
parts  of  Bradford,  Columbia,  Luzerne,  Montour,  Northumberland  and  Wyoming  Counties  north 
and  west  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 

“®  Archery  Deer  Season— Jan.  3 to  Jan.  8 in  that  part  of  southwestern  Pennsylvania  south  of  Route 
422  between  the  Ohio  Line  and  Indiana,  Pa.,  and  west  of  Route  119  between  Indiana,  Pa.,  and 
the  West  Virginia  Line  and  in  that  part  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania  between  the  Susquehanna 
and  Delaware  Rivers  and  south  of  Route  22. 

®°®  Special  Regulations  Area— Only  buckshot  and  bow  and  arrow  may  be  used  for  taking  deer.  The 
use  or  possession  of  single  projectile  ammunition  ( except  arrows ) or  the  use  or  possession  of 
rifles  or  handguns  discharging  a single  projectile  while  hunting  or  trapping  at  any  time  is  pro- 
hibited in  that  part  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania  bounded  by  the  following:  Beginning  at  New 
Hope  on  the  Delaware  River  west  on  Route  202  to  Route  309,  north  on  Route  309  to  its  junction 
with  Route  113,  southwest  on  Route  113  to  Schuylkill  River,  west  along  Schuylkill  River  to 
Route  100,  south  on  Route  100  to  Route  30,  west  on  Route  30  to  Route  10,  south  on  Route  10  to 
Oxford  and  continue  south  of  Oxford  on  Route  472  to  the  Pennsylvania  Line, 
oooo  Antlerless  Deer  Season— Dec.  13  to  Dec.  18  in  that  part  of  Berks  County  south  of  Route  22,  that 
part  of  Bucks  County  south  of  Route  202  ( Buckshot . Area ) , Chester,  Delaware  and  Montgomery 
Counties. 

»“““»  Beaver  Season-Feb.  12  to  Mar.  13  in  the  Counties  of  Lackawanna,  Monroe,  Pike,  Susquehanna, 
Wayne  and  Wyoming. 
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AUMGARDNER 


R.  E.  HOLTZAPPLE 


R.  G.  METZ 


R.  F.  TURLEY 


A SPECIAL  retirement  dinner  held 
at  the  Elks  Home  in  Huntingdon 
on  September  17  honored  four  veteran 
Game  Commission  employes  whose 
combined  years  of  service  total  137 
years. 

Isaac  C.  Baumgardner  started  with 
the  Commission  as  a Refuge  Keeper 
in  1924.  During  his  41  years  of  service 
he  has  also  served  as  District  Game 
Protector,  Game  Farm  Superintendent, 
and  upon  retirement  held  the  position 
of  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Propa- 
gation. Ike  was  the  first  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Fisher  (now  Eastern)  Game 
Farm.  Honored  by  the  Commission 
in  1958  for  his  efforts  in  producing 
the  first  successful  hatching  of  wild 
mallard  duck  eggs,  he  is  truly  a pio- 
neer in  game  propagation  programs. 

Raymond  E.  Holtzapple  began  his 
years  with  the  Commission  as  a Dep- 
uty Game  Protector  in  Snyder  County. 
He  attended  the  Ross  L.  Leffler  School 
of  Conservation  and  graduated  with 


the  second  student  officer  class  in 
1938.  In  1958  Ray  became  a Land 
Manager,  a position  he  held  until  his 
retirement.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  and  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Police. 

Ross  G.  Metz  started  his  career  with 
the  Commission  in  1927  as  a Refuge 
Keeper.  He  has  also  served  as  a Land 
Manager  and  as  District  Game  Protec- 
tor. “Boots”  Metz  was  especially  in- 
terested in  the  restoration  of  the  wild 
turkey  in  Pennsylvania,  and  worked 
hard  to  help  bring  this  program  into 
reality. 

Roland  F.  Turley  went  to  work  for 
the  Commission  as  a laborer  in  Clear- 
field County  in  1935.  In  1937  he  was 
accepted  as  a student  in  the  second 
officer  training  class  at  the  Commis- 
sion’s training  school  in  Brockway. 
Mr.  Turley  has  since  served  the  Game 
Commission  as  Land  Manager,  Game 
Protector,  and  Land  Management 
Officer. 
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HUNTER  SAFI 
EDUCATION 


BILL  LEE,  District  Game  Protector  in 
Crawford  County,  assists  in  the  Hunter 
Safety  Course  sponsored  by  the  Oil  Creek 
Beagle  Club  of  Titusville.  Behind  the 
table  are  instructors  Harold  Ashcraft, 
George  Laird  and  Kenneth  Bruce. 


Oil  Creek  Club 
Stresses  Seif-Control 

The  Oil  Creek  Beagle  Club  spon- 
sored a one-day  hunter  safety  course 
last  winter  for  the  young  hunters  of 
the  area  which  included  an  afternoon 
of  shooting. 

Presented  by  club  instructors  and 
assisted  by  District  Game  Protector 
Bill  Lee,  proper  methods  of  handling 
guns  in  the  fields,  home  and  trans- 
portation of  firearms  was  a part  of  the 
six-hour  course. 

Included  in  the  many  rules  of  gun- 
manship  the  young  hunter  was  in- 
structed how  to  cross  fences  when 
alone  or  with  another  hunter,  when 
to  shoot  a game  bird  or  animal  and 


Pa.  Game  Commission 
Hunter  Safety  Certified 

To  Date: 

Instructors— 6,417 
Students— 78,152 


when  to  let  it  escape;  how  to  load  a 
firearm,  and  carrying  methods  in  the 
field.  Game  laws  were  explained  by 
Mr.  Lee  and  why  they  are  made  from 
a legal  standpoint,  but  also  from  a 
moral  viewpoint.  Importance  of  self- 
control  was  also  explained,  and  how 
many  accidents  have  been  prevented 
by  its  practice. 

Both  boys  and  girls  were  on  hand 
to  receive  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  Hunter  Safety  Course 
and  a lunch  was  served  by  the  women 
of  this  active  Beagle  Club  from  Titus- 
ville, Pa. 

Safety  *7e<zc6er 

A MIDDLESEX  teacher  and 
marksman  has  provided  the  most 
essential  part  of  hunting  education  for 
North  Higgs  youngsters  of  this  Butler 
County  community. 

Dave  Harmer,  who  began  shooting 
when  he  was  eight,  has  been  teaching 
Hunter  Safety  and  Basic  Rifle  Marks- 
manship Courses  for  the  past  five 
years  at  the  Richland  Sportsmen’s 
Club,  Gibsonia,  Pa. 

During  the  summer  Dave  teaches 
these  11-14-year-old  hunters  the  basic 
fundamentals  of  safe  gun  handling 
and  shooting.  His  course  is  designee 
for  use  in  any  community  where  pub- 
lic spirited  citizens  desire  to  study  the 
problem  of  firearm  accidents,  anc 
how  to  prevent  them.  No  grades  arc 
given  in  the  courses,  but  students  maj 
“pass”  or  “fail.”  This  is  pretty  mucl 
up  to  the  instructor,  who  asks  him 
self,  “Do  I believe  this  student  wil 
be  a safe  hunter  in  the  field?” 

Mr.  Harmer  has  been  a certifiec 
Hunter  Safety  and  Rifle  Marksman 
ship  Instructor  for  five  years,  and  i: 
also  certified  to  teach  pistol  and  home 
firearms  safety. 
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A Problem  of  the  ' 60s  . . . 


Access  to  Land  - Critical 
in  Wildlife  Recreation 

By  R.  G.  Wingard 

Chairman,  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management  Extension 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University 


Farm-City  Week,  which  will  be  ob- 
served November  18-25,  offers  rural 
landowners  and  urban  recreationists 
the  opportunity  to  think  about  and 
plan  seriously  for  the  future  of  wild- 
life recreation  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Wildlife  is  unique  among  natural 
resources.  The  public,  both  rural  and 
urban,  owns  it;  government  adminis- 
ters it;  private  landowners,  both  farm 
and  forest,  help  produce  it;  it  gener- 
ates economic  benefits  to  the  com- 
munity; recreation-minded  people  use 
it;  and  nearly  everyone  misunder- 
stands it. 

Access  to  land  and  water  is  the  cen- 
tral issue  in  the  development  and  use 
of  wildlife  resources.  In  the  “good  old 
days”  you  could  drive  to  the  country 
to  hunt  with  little  or  no  interference. 
It  was  assumed  that  land  and  water 
automatically  provided  outdoor  rec- 
reational opportunities,  and  that  all 
people  had  to  do  was  head  for  the 
farms  or  forests  where  everything 
would  be  in  order.  With  today’s  hunt- 
ing pressure,  the  need  is  clear  for 
wildlife  management  programs  which 
include  access  to  the  land  as  a major 
consideration. 

Despite  the  loss  of  some  wildlife 
habitat  to  the  forces  of  our  growing 
and  changing  urban  society,  less  than 
10  percent  of  Pennsylvania’s  nearly  29 
million  acres  are  in  urban  or  built-up 
1 uses.  This  means  over  90  percent  of 
the  Commonwealth  is  in  some  form  of 
farm  or  forest  use  suitable  for  wildlife 
recreation  in  its  many  forms. 

Even  with  a fine  system  of  public 
e lands  including  over  one  million  acres 
of  State  Game  Lands,  nearly  two  mil- 
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Photo  by  the  Author 

SIGNS  LIKE  THESE  usually  go  up  be- 
cause the  landowner's  rights  have  been 
abused.  Better  hunter  and  agency  treat- 
ment of  property  holders  can  reduce  the 
acres  of  posted  private  land. 

lion  acres  of  State  Forests  and  Parks, 
one-half  million  acres  of  National, 
along  with  small  public  ownerships, 
it  is  clear  that  wildlife  recreation  in 
the  state,  and  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  largely  depends  on  four-fifths 
of  the  land  which  is  privately  owned. 
The  relatively  small  size  of  private 
land  holdings  in  the  state  makes  access 
arrangements  difficult.  The  100,000 
farms  average  about  120  acres  while 
nearly  300,000  forest  owners  have 
tracts  averaging  about  40  acres.  An 
exception  to  this  pattern  is  the  sizable 
holdings  of  the  forest  industry  of  the 
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PROGRESSTHROUGH  UNDERSTANDING 


URBAN  AND  RURAL  citizens  must  at- 
tempt to  understand  each  other's  prob- 
lems. The  city  dweller  wants  to  hunt — the 
farmer  owns  the  Sand — it's  that  simple. 

state  with  nearly  one-half  million 
acres  of  forest  open  to  hunting,  and  on 
which  the  owners  of  these  rural  lands 
encourage  hunting  by  urban  hunters. 

The  Game  Commission’s  Farm 
Game  Cooperative  Program  and 
Safety  Zone  Program  are  both  excel- 
lent examples  of  meeting  the  need 
for  public  access  to  private  land  for 
wildlife  recreation.  Over  three  million 
acres  of  private  land  involving  about 
20  percent  of  the  farms  in  the  state 
participate  in  these  programs.  There  is 
an  unfulfilled  demand  by  Pennsylvania 
farmers  to  become  part  of  this  co- 
operative program. 


The  essential  features  of  these  state 
lease  arrangements  insure  landowners 
protection  of  private  property  by 
strengthened  law  enforcement  and 
management  efforts  by  professional 
staff.  In  return,  more  orderly  hunter 
use  and  access  is  insured  on  these 
lands.  This  is  clear  evidence  of  bene- 
fits to  farm  owners  and  urban  hunters, 
an  example  of  Farm-City  cooperation 
in  action. 

Landowners  and  hunters  alike  are 
searching  for  sensible  control  and  ac- 
cess arrangements  for  private  land. 
The  signs  owners  use  to  restrict  anc 
regulate  access  by  posting  are  elo- 
quent proof  of  this  concern. 

There  are  many  choices  on  how  ac- 
cess will  be  developed  for  the  future 
Should  hunting  access  be  exclusivel} 
acquired  by  public  ownership?  How 
will  they  be  financed?  Should  more 
state  leasing  of  hunting  rights  be  un- 
dertaken? How  should  this  cost  be 
handled?  Should  Forest  Game  Co- 
operatives be  developed  to  serve  the 
vast  forest  acreage  in  small  ownership 
in  a manner  similar  to  the  Farm  Game 
Cooperatives?  Should  all  hunting  be 
developed  on  private  preserves  on  £ 
direct  fee  basis?  Should  hunters  ac 
quire  their  own  hunting  club  lands: 
Should  research  seek  new  systems  o 
land  access  and  orderly  use  of  wildlife 
resources?  Or  should  we  do  nothing: 
Which  of  these  alternatives  will  satisfy 
the  interests  of  farm  and  forest  own 
ers,  sportsmen,  businessmen,  public 
officials,  and  the  community? 

Discussion  leading  to  action  on  thi: 
issue  could  be  a meaningful  part  o 
Farm-City  Week  programs  for  1965. 


Perambulating  Pintail 

A Russian  hunter  who  bagged  a Canadian-born  pintail  duck  last  spring 
tasted  fowl  with  an  international  flavor,  according  to  a report  by  the  U.  S 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  regional  office.  The  pintail  was  banded 
when  a juvenile,  in  June,  1958,  by  one  of  the  Bureaus  game  managemen 
agents  who  was  on  a banding  assignment  near  Blackie,  Alberta.  The  per 
ambulating  pintail  was  bagged  in  the  Kamchatka  region  of  Soviet  Siberia 
west  of  Alaska.  Its  aluminum  leg  band  was  returned  to  this  country  througl 
the  chief  of  the  Bird-Ringing  Centre  in  Moscow,  U.S.S.R. 

GAME  NEW . 


Danny's  Day  for  Ducks 


OUT  GO  THE  DECOYS  as  Danny  and  his  dad  prepare  for  the  morning  mallards. 
Duck  hunting  as  Danny  discovered  is  an  "early  to  bed,  early  to  rise"  sport. 


OPENING  day  of  duck  season 
found  Danny  kneeling  beside  his 
father  in  a makeshift  blind  erected  on 
the  banks  of  the  sprawling  Susque- 
hanna River.  He  had  waited  patiently 
for  several  weeks  for  this  day  to  arrive. 
At  last  he  would  experience  his  first 
real  glimpse  of  duck  hunting.  Decoys 
had  been  arranged  in  a shallow  cove 
in  front  of  the  blind.  A cold  north- 
! erner  blew  downstream.  Suddenly 
Danny  grew  warm.  Specks  on  the 
horizon  winged  toward  them.  As  the 
flock  came  nearer.  Father  sounded  a 
series  of  loud  QUACK,  QUACK, 
Q-U-A-C-K-S  from  his  call.  The  flock 
! angled  in,  feathered  props,  dropped 
landing  gear  and  without  hesitation 
, settled  among  the  decoys.  Danny  be- 
t came  so  engrossed  in  watching  the 
• thrilling  sight  of  ducks  settling  among 
i,  their  decoys  that  he  paid  no  mind  to 
li  the  ear-splitting  roar  of\  his  father’s 
shotgun.  One— two— three  shots  echoed 


across  the  river.  Two  mallards  somer- 
saulted in  midair  and  pitched  into 
the  shallow  water.  The  remaining  web- 
feet  flared  off  out  of  range.  The 
whole  affair  spanned  a few  swift 
blinks  of  an  eye.  Suddenly  all  grew 
quiet  again  except  the  pounding  in 
Danny’s  chest. 

“Come  on,”  Dad  whispered,  “we 
must  wade  out  and  retrieve  those  two 
ducks  before  currents  carry  them 
downstream.” 

The  two  hunters  climbed  from  the 
blind  and  prepared  to  wade  into  the 
river  for  the  two  mallards.  In  those 
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few  short  moments  Danny  became 
convinced  that  duck  hunting  is  one 
of  the  most  exciting  sports  on  the 
North  American  continent. 

Before  dawn  this  morning,  Father 
tiptoed  to  Danny’s  room,  opened  the 
door  and  quietly  called  his  name. 
“Danny  . . . Danny  . . . come  on,  it’s 
time  to  hit  the  deck.  Today  opens  the 
duck  season.  . . .” 

Danny  had  been  fully  awake  for 
several  minutes.  He  was  waiting  for 
streaks  of  daylight  to  enter  his  window 
and  tell  him  the  appointed  hour  had 
arrived.  He  jumped  from  bed.  In  a 
blur  of  motion  he  climbed  into  the 
warm  clothes  that  Mother  had  draped 
over  the  chair  beside  his  bed. 

Last  evening  they  had  packed  de- 
coys, portable  blind,  game  call,  shot- 
gun and  ammunition,  raincoats  and 
boots  into  their  station  wagon.  Now 
they  had  only  to  fill  a vacuum  with 
warm  coffee,  pack  lunch,  have  break- 
fast and  be  off  on  their  waterfowl 
adventure. 

The  site  chosen  for  this  initial  duck 
outing  was  located  some  twenty  miles 
upstream  from  their  home.  As  they 
drove  along  the  highway,  Danny 
handed  his  dad  one  question  after  an- 
other about  ducks  and  duck  hunting. 

“How  many  kinds  of  ducks  are 
there,  Dad,”  Danny  questioned. 

“Oh,  there  must  be  thirty  or  more 
species  that  migrate  each  year  from 
Canada  down  over  the  United  States,” 
Father  replied.  “Hunters  usually  speak 
of  them  as  belonging  to  two  groups, 


DANNY'S  DAD  tunes  up  the  duck  call!  in 
an  attempt  t®  lure  the  mallards  in  to- 
wards their  decoys. 


namely  the  ‘puddlers’  and  ‘divers.’  The 
main  difference  being  that  puddlers 
frequent  shallow  marshes  and  rivers 
rather  than  large  lakes  and  bays 
These  feed  on  aquatic  plants  by  dab- 
bling or  tipping  rather  than  submerg- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  divers,  as  the 
name  implies,  frequent  larger,  deeper 
lakes  and  coastal  bays.  They  dive 
often  to  considerable  depth  to  catd 
fish,  mollusks  and  aquatic  plants.  The 
two  are  readily  identified.  The  diver: 
have  small  wings  in  proportion  to  the 
size  and  weight  of  their  bodies  anc 
thus  have  a more  rapid  wing  beat  ir 
comparison  to  the  puddlers. 

“Mallards,  blacks,  widgeons,  gad 
walls,  shovelers,  teals,  pintails  anc 
wood  ducks  are  puddlers,”  Fathe: 
continued.  “Divers  include  canvas 
backs,  redheads,  goldeneyes,  buffie 
heads,  scaups,  ring-necked  ducks 
ruddy  ducks  and  the  mergansers.  The 
two  types  rarely  mingle.  Our  decoy 
are  painted  to  represent  mallards,  pin 
tails  and  blacks.  Most  puddlers  wil 
decoy  to  these  blocks,  but  divers  wil 
rarely  settle  among  them.” 

Danny’s  father  pulled  a small  book 
let  from  his  shirt  pocket  and  handec 
it  to  the  boy.  The  booklet,  titlee 
Ducks  at  a Distance,  was  a 24-pagi 
waterfowl  identification  guide  pub 
lished  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv 
ice,  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior. 

“Study  the  colored  drawings  in  thi 
booklet,  Son,”  Father  instructed.  “The; 
will  help  you  identify  ducks  that  w 
may  observe  along  the  river  today. 

They  soon  arrived  at  the  chosei 
site.  The  redness  of  dawn  had  fade< 
into  a dull,  steel  gray  light,  givin 
warning  of  an  imminent  storm.  Mak 
ing  certain  that  rain  parkas  were 
part  of  their  gear,  they  draped  th 
sacks  of  decoys  over  their  shoulder 
and  climbed  down  the  steep  bank  t 
the  sprawling  river. 

The  waterway  was  unusually  quie 
Gusts  of  cold  wind  rustled  the  fe\ 
remaining  leaves  on  the  shorelin 
brush.  A few  harsh  calls  from  distar 
crows  drifted  to  them.  No  ducks  c 
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other  hunters  were  in  sight. 

“First  we  will  anchor  decoys  about 
30  feet  from  shore,”  the  elder  hunter 
directed.  “This  distance  will  serve  as 
a guide,  telling  us  when  incoming 
ducks  are  in  gun  range.  Make  certain 
each  decoy  is  securely  tied  to  the  an- 
chor rope  and  anchored  firmly  to  the 
bottom  to  prevent  drifting  from  our 
spread.  We’ll  arrange  the  decoys  in 
the  shape  of  a large  fishhook.  Incom- 
ing flocks  generally  settle  in  the  open- 
ing near  the  bend  of  the  pattern.” 
The  two  hunters  positioned  the  two 
dozen  decoys  in  the  cove.  They  re- 
turned to  shore  to  set  up  the  portable 
blind.  Danny  unrolled  the  chicken 
wire  which  had  been  covered  with  dry 
grasses.  Father  cut  several  branches 
from  the  shoreline  brush  to  make  a 
canopy  for  the  blind.  Now,  with  all  in 
readiness,  they  climbed  into  the  blind, 

! prepared  to  wait  for  flocks  of  water- 
| fowl  to  move  along  the  river. 

Their  wait  proved  of  short  duration. 

[ Twenty  minutes  past  the  opening 
] hour,  Father  nudged  Danny,  pointing 
to  specks  on  the  horizon.  A flight  con- 
sisting of  seven  ducks  came  upstream, 
j Wing  beats  which  were  not  particu- 
j larly  rapid,  coupled  to  the  wing  lin- 
, ings  and  whitish  tail  feathers  indicated 
they  were  mallards.  Father  placed  the 
call  to  his  lips  and  sounded  a series 
of  loud  QUACKS,  interspersed  with 
a few  lower-pitched  KWEK-KWEK 
„ calls. 
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The  decoy  spread  looked  inviting. 
The  come  hither  calls  helped,  too. 
The  mallards  angled  slightly,  then 
came  in  on  feathered  props,  landing 
gear  lowered  as  they  settled  into  the 
decoy  pattern.  Danny  trembled  with 
excitement.  The  sight  of  those  ducks 
winging  in  was  about  the  most  thrill- 
ing spectacle  he  had  witnessed  out- 
doors. He  became  so  engrossed  in 
watching  the  mallards  that  he  paid  no 
mind  to  the  roar  of  his  father’s  gun. 
Three  times  the  gun  spoke.  Two  ducks 
hit  the  water.  The  remaining  flock 
flared  out  of  range  and  quickly  sped 
upstream.  The  mallards  uttered  a 


DANNY'S  DESCRIPTION  of  duck  hunt- 
ing was  "it's  great!"  Both  hunters  hoped 
there  would  always  be  ducks  and  geese 
migrating  across  their  autumn  skies. 


loud  chorus  of  quacks  as  they  de- 
parted. 

The  two  hunters  quickly  climbed 
from  the  blind  to  retrieve  the  mal- 
lards. Pulling  hip  boots  to  the  upper- 
most heights,  they  each  waded  toward 
a particular  duck  in  the  cove. 

Back  on  shore  Danny  examined  the 
pair  of  mallards.  He  was  noticeably 
impressed  with  the  soft,  cushioning 
plumage.  “Those  feathers  are  oily  to 
prevent  absorption  of  water,”  his  dad 
explained.  “The  heavy  padding  of 
down  keeps  ducks  warm  as  toast  in 
winter.” 

An  hour  elapsed  before  the  next 
flock  came  into  range.  These  were 
pintails.  Father  managed  to  zero  in  on 
one  from  this  flock.  The  others  scat- 
tered well  out  of  range.  Several  more 
flocks  of  mallards  and  a few  wood 
ducks  passed  by  at  midstream  range. 
They  showed  no  interest  in  the  decoy 
spread. 

The  morning  was  relatively  quiet, 
with  only  a few  volleys  heard  much 
farther  downstream.  Toward  noon  the 
action  in  the  airlanes  dwindled  to  a 
standstill.  He  decided  to  pull  up  the 
decoys  and  move  to  a nearby  marsh. 

“Like  duck  hunting?”  Father  asked 
as  they  pulled  in  the  string  of  decoys. 

“Gee,  Dad,  it’s  great,”  Danny  an- 
swered. 

“Let’s  hope  there  will  always  be 
ducks  and  geese  migrating  across  our 
autumn  skies,”  Father  remarked  wish- 
fully. 


■s 
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The  Bow  Is  Fine  for  ..  . 


Cottontail  Targets 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  by  the  Author 


LAST  winter  provided  me  with  one 
of  the  greatest  hunting  thrills 
I’ve  ever  experienced.  And,  it  was  a 
lowly  cottontail  that  turned  the  trick. 
It  was  a high  spot  in  considerable 
hunting  with  the  bow  which  has  also 
taught  me  some  new  facts  of  wildlife. 

Normally,  rabbit  shooting  is  con- 
fined to  November  when  the  back- 
drop is  the  drab  curtain  of  dead  and 
dying  vegetation  and  brush.  If  snow 
comes,  as  it  sometimes  does  late  in 
the  month,  it  usually  brings  nasty 
weather  that  drives  rabbits  under- 
ground. However,  the  extra  days  after 
Christmas  require  a new  look  at  rab- 
bit hunting. 

The  first  severe  weather  to  hit  in 
late  fall  or  early  winter  invariably 
drives  small  game  to  its  coverts.  Even 
ringnecks  will  hit  the  ground-hog 
holes  to  share  this  traditional  shelter 
with  rabbits. 

Later  on  in  winter,  days  which 
would  be  considered  severe  in  autumn 
are  mild  by  comparison  with  current 
weather.  This  is  the  time  that  small 
game,  and  particularly  rabbits,  emerge 
to  soak  up  whatever  heat  is  available. 
Whether  snow  is  on  the  ground  or  not 
makes  no  difference  to  the  rabbits. 
The  only  difference  is  that  you  can 
find  the  rabbits  much  easier  in  the 
snow  than  when  the  fields  are  car- 
peted with  dead  grass  and  weeds  of 
the  same  color. 

Consequently,  rabbit  hunting  now 
requires  two  looks.  The  first  is  the 

/a\\ 

FROM  THE  BOWSTRING' 


one  with  which  we  are  most  familial 
during  November.  The  other  involve: 
a different  season  and  set  of  circum 
stances. 

Hunting  rabbits  with  the  bow  dur 
ing  the  regular  season  was  coverec 
here  last  November  (“Big  Thrills  Fron 
Small  Game”).  There  is  little  differ 
ence  between  hunting  with  the  gui 
and  the  bow  at  this  time  of  year. 

Nevertheless,  bow  hunting  is  mucl 
slower,  and  you  should  concentrati 
your  hunting  at  all  times  on  the  mor< 
obvious  spots  where  cover  permit 
you  to  find  rabbits  before  they  tak 
off.  While  it  will  ever  be  a thrill  t< 
shoot  at  a running  rabbit  with  ai 
arrow,  the  odds  against  a score  pre 
elude  confining  your  shots  to  movin; 
targets. 

There  is  the  occasional  time  whei 
a cottontail  will  sit  up  to  look  an< 
listen  for  the  dog.  Or,  you  migh 
catch  him  hunched  down  in  the  gras 
hoping  that  he  will  be  overlooke< 
after  he  has  been  bounced  from  hi 
nest.  Otherwise,  most  kills  will  b 
confined  to  cottontails  which  sit  tight 
trusting  to  their  amazing  camouflag 
to  escape  detection. 

During  the  extended  small  gam 
season  in  December  when  snow  is  o: 
the  ground,  a rabbit  may  be  eve: 
tougher  to  see  since  he  is  aware  tha 
he  stands  out  against  the  white  bacl< 
ground.  Consequently,  he  is  apt  t 
dig  under  whatever  dead  grass  i 
available,  and  it  takes  keen  vision  t 
spot  him.  Since  tramping  around  i 
the  snow  is  tough  going,  you  don 
want  to  cover  any  more  territory  tha: 
absolutely  necessary.  It  is  importar 
then  to  know  where  to  look  for  target: 

The  most  obvious  way,  of  course,  i 
to  look  for  rabbit  tracks.  Sometime 
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you  can  follow  these  tracks  to  a nest. 
More  often  though,  at  the  times  rab- 
bits are  moving,  the  snow  is  crusted 
over  or  powdery  when  the  tempera- 
ture drops  at  night  and  few  tracks  are 
visible.  Nevertheless,  rabbit  tracks  are 
a sure  indication  any  time  that  there 
are  rabbits  about. 

Another  sign  to  look  for  is  a patch 
of  brush  or  apple  trimmings  where 
rabbits  have  concentrated  on  remov- 
ing the  bark.  Cottontails  frequently 
resort  to  tree  bark  when  food  is  scarce 
in  the  winter  much  to  the  chagrin  of 
orchardists. 

Incidentally,  you  may  find  yoursell 
welcome  at  an  orchard  where  gun 
hunting  is  prohibited  because  of  the 
potential  damage  to  young  trees  by 
shot  shells.  The  orchardist  has  a bit  of 
a dilemma.  He  is  frequently  afraid  t6 
permit  gun  hunting  for  the  afore- 
mentioned reason.  Yet,  he  is  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  the  rabbits  that  can 
cause  him  considerable  and  serious 
damage. 

You  may  also  find  this  true  in  other 
areas  where  gun  hunting  is  prohibited 
because  of  domestic  stork  which  is  lat- 
er brought  into  shelter  for  the  winter. 

Use  Small  Targets 

Regardless  of  when  you  decide  to 
go  rabbit  hunting  with  the  bow,  I 
strongly  recommend  that  you  do  some 
practice  shooting  at  small  targets  first. 
The  fellow  who  can  score  well  at  20 
yards  on  small  targets  may  get  some 
unpleasant  surprises  when  he  attempts 
to  shoot  at  a rabbit  which  may  be  any- 
where from  10  to  30  feet  from  him 
despite  the  fact  that  it  is  a stationary 
target  in  most  cases. 

We  frequently  use  an  empty  milk 
carton,  or  any  other  small  cardboard 
box,  as  a target  to  practice  up  on  close 

0 shooting  before  we  go  hunting.  It 
D isn’t  difficult  to  hit  small  targets  at 
t short  distances  after  a bit  of  practice. 
n But,  those  first  few  shots  may  be 

1 quite  embarrassing. 

. Of  one  thing  you  can  be  certain 
Ij  when  you  go  hunting  for  cottontails 
in  late  fall  or  early  winter.  They  will 


A TRICKY  TARGET  for  the  gunner,  the 
cottontail  offers  a still  more  challenging 
mark  for  the  archer.  Hitting  him  on  the 
run  is  a real  thrill  when  armed  with  bow 
and  arrow. 

never  be  far  from  cover.  This  may  be 
a big  brier  patch,  an  old  shed,  or  the 
familiar  ground-hog  hole. 

Occasionally,  a cottontail  will  sit 
within  a few  feet  of  a hole  if  the 
weather  is  exceptionally  bad.  Under 
normal  circumstances,  however,  he 
will  avoid  giving  away  his  hiding 
place  by  sitting  quite  some  distance 
from  it.  In  winter,  when  cover  is 
sparse,  a rabbit  is  more  apt  to  run 
directly  to  his  cover  than  to  circle  as 
he  would  normally  do  when  there  is 
plenty  of  cover  available. 

There  is  one  important  thing  to  re- 
member when  hunting  with  a bow.  If 
you  spot  a sitting  rabbit,  you  must 
make  up  your  mind  fast  what  to  do 
next.  You  cannot  very  often  success- 
fully stop,  and  then  change  your  posi- 
tion, and  have  the  rabbit  remain  in 
its  nest.  It  will  normally  hold  well 
when  you  make  your  first  stop,  and 
you  usually  have  sufficient  time  to 
take  careful  aim.  If  you  attempt  to 
change  position  for  a better  shot,  how- 
ever, you  are  most  likely  to  be  forced 
into  shooting  at  a running  target. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  spot  a 
rabbit  and  don’t  like  the  angle,  you 
can  usually  continue  moving  to  a bet- 
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A LIGHT  BLANKET  of  snow  helps  the 
archer  spot  his  target.  When  shooting  at 
running  rabbits  a lot  of  shots  will  be 
taken  for  "exercise,"  but  the  occasional 
hit  makes  it  all  worthwhile. 

ter  position  as  long  as  you  don’t  actu- 
ally stop.  Remember  that  the  rabbit 
heard  you  coming  long  before  you 
approached  his  nest.  If  he  wanted  to 
take  off,  he  had  plenty  of  time  before 
you  got  close.  Instinctively,  and 
through  many  experiences,  he  knows 
that  you  are  most  likely  to  continue 
on  without  seeing  him  at  all.  When 
you  stop,  he  will  frequently  draw  his 
feet  under  him  ready  to  take  off  if 
things  don’t  look  right  to  him.  Be 
ready  to  shoot! 

Many  hunters  rarely,  if  ever,  see  a 
rabbit  sitting  in  its  nest.  There  is  no 
secret  or  necessarily  extra  keen  vision 
connected  with  finding  sitting  rabbits. 
It  is  more  a case  of  knowing  what  to 
look  for.  You  not  only  look  at  a par- 
ticular bit  of  cover,  you  must  look 
into  it.  The  first  part  of  a rabbit  that 
is  usually  visible  is  its  large  eye.  With- 
out this  revealing  orb,  rabbits  would 
be  much  more  difficult  to  find.  Fre- 
quently, all  you  see  is  the  eye  at  first 
glance,  and  it  takes  a bit  of  looking 
•to  make  out  the  form  of  the  animal 
itself. 

Any  bit  of  grass,  or  weeds,  which 
appears  darker  than  normal  may  con- 
tain a hidden  cottontail.  Stop  at  a 
reasonable  distance  and  look  it  over 
closely.  Even  then,  you  may  not  dis- 
cover the  rabbit  even  when  it  is 
sitting  there,  but  at  least  you  will  get 
a running  shot  if  you  further  check 


the  bit  of  cover. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  an  area 
which  appears  to  be  loaded  with  rab- 
bits before  the  regular  hunting  season 
starts.  After  the  first  day,  it  seems  as 
though  they  have  all  been  shot  off.  A 
trip  afield  after  the  first  snowfall  will 
usually  prove  how  wrong  you  are 
since  it  is  difficult  to  overshoot  good 
rabbit  cover.  If  you  see  plenty  of 
tracks,  and  the  first  snow  when  the 
weather  is  relatively  warm  is  more 
apt  to  produce  tracks,  then  you  know 
that  you  have  a good  spot  for  bow 
shooting  later  on. 

Probably  the  best  personal  example 
of  this  produced  a set  of  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  aforemen- 
tioned big  thrill  for  me  last  winter. 
There  is  a patch  of  ground  not  far 
from  home  that  is  usually  loaded  with 
rabbits.  Although  the  area  is  quite 
close  to  town,  it  is  never  posted 
against  hunting.  It  is  thoroughly 
tramped  almost  daily  by  town  hunt- 
ers who  know  of  its  good  rabbit  pro- 
duction. In  fact,  we  worked  it  over 
several  times  during  the  gunning  sea- 
son with  only  modest  success. 

After  the  first  snow  fell,  we  noticed 
that  there  were  plenty  of  rabbit  tracks 
to  indicate  that  the  gunners  didn’t  get 
them  all.  During  the  post-Christmas 
season,  my  son,  Brian,  and  I tramped 
the  area  with  shotguns,  and  we  had 
more  shooting  than  we  had  had  at 
any  time  during  the  regular  small 
game  season.  We  decided  to  wind  up 
the  season  with  the  bow  on  the  last 
day. 

We  hadn’t  hunted  over  five  minutes 
when  I discovered  the  first  cottontail 
sitting  in  a patch  of  snow-covered 
goldenrod.  At  20  feet,  I drilled  him 
well,  but  he  managed  to  make  it  to  a 
nearby  woods  patch  where  Brian 
caught  him  before  he  made  a ground- 
hog hole  beneath  a tree.  From  then 
on,  we  had  a number  of  shots  at  run- 
ning rabbits.  As  before,  some  of  them 
were  getting  out  wild,  and  our  shots 
were  more  for  exercise  than  with  any 
real  hope  of  scoring. 
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Deer  Season— Almost  Here  . . . 

Not  for  Power  Alone 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  the  Author 


THE  tracks  in  the  snow  were  fresh, 
and  the  uprooted  ground  left  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  several  deer 
had  recently  been  feeding  here.  Fol- 
lowing the  zigzagging  trail  through 
the  woods,  I used  every  trick  I knew 
to  slip  up  on  the  deer  without  alarm- 
ing them.  I knew  I had  to  get  close 
to  one  of  the  does  to  make  a clean 
kill  since  my  rifle  was  just  a .22 
Hornet.  A half  hour  of  stalking 
brought  me  in  sight  of  an  abandoned 
strip  mine  whose  spoil  pile  rose  fifty 
feet  into  the  air.  A stiff  freezing  wind 
had  left  a cliff  of  snow  hanging  sev- 
eral feet  from  the  top  of  the  nearly 
perpendicular  spoil  pile,  and  I knew 
that  if  the  deer  I was  following  had 
gone  up  that  miniature  mountain, 
ithey  were  safe  from  me.  As  I came 
nearer  the  strip  job,  the  underbrush 
became  thicker,  and  tracking  with  any 
great  degree  of  quietness  was  next  to 
impossible.  While  trying  to  get  a bear- 
ing on  the  situation,  I was  surprised 
to  see  four  does  start  up  the  side  of 
the  spoil  pile  and  then  stop.  I had 
been  spotted,  and  their  nervousness 
!and  fixed  stares  in  my  direction  froze 
me  for  a full  minute.  Their  tails 
switched  back  and  forth;  one  snorted, 
and  I knew  that  in  a flash  they  would 
be  gone.  Keeping  my  eyes  on  them, 
I slipped  the  rifle  to  my  shoulder  and 
picked  out  the  doe  standing  back  of 
the  group.  It  was  a beautiful  shot, 
and  there  was  absolutely  nothing  be- 
tween my  rifle  and  the  deer.  As  the 
cross  hairs  settled  on  her  neck,  I 
touched  off  the  little  chuck  rifle  only 
to  see  my  deer  rear  up  and  take  off 
for  the  top  of  the  strip  job.  The  steep- 
ness of  the  bank  and  the  overhanging 
snow  forced  my  deer  to  flounder  long 
enough  for  me  to  get  off  the  second 


Photo  by  Valley  Daily  News,  Tarentum 

IT  WOULD  BE  TOUGH  to  lose  a fine 
trophy  like  this  due  to  an  inadequate 
rifle.  Robert  Hazlett  of  Freeport  took  this 
dandy  in  Armstrong  County  during  the 
1964  season. 

shot.  The  doe,  along  with  the  other 
three,  at  last  gained  the  top  of  the 
barren  strip  job  and  disappeared  from 
view.  I knew  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  fight  my  way  up  the  slope,  so 
I hurried  as  quickly  as  I could  through 
the  undergrowth  to  a place  where  a 
road  had  been  cut  down  the  side.  I 
reloaded  the  clip  as  I ran,  and,  with 
all  the  endurance  left  in  me,  raced 
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FOR  THE  BOWLING  alley  shot  at  the  left,  the  hunter  can  squeeze  through  with  a 
light  bullet.  For  the  rough  pole  stand  on  the  right,  a heavy,  thickly  jacketed  pill 
would  be  the  only  choice. 


up  this  old  road  in  hopes  of  seeing 
the  deer  somewhere  out  on  the  open 
top.  Just  as  I reached  the  top,  I was 
met  head  on  by  three  deer  that  were 
coming  full  tilt  down  the  same  road 
I was  on.  Frantically  and  very  fool- 
ishly I flipped  off  the  safety,  spun 
around  toward  the  passing  deer  and 
fired.  My  results  this  time  were  that 
I missed  the  deer  by  a yard  and  that 
I had  both  feet  fly  out  from  under 
me,  landing  me  squarely  on  my  back. 
I lay  there  in  humiliation  at  getting  a 
slight  case  of  deer  fever  along  with 
missing  a point-blank  shot!  Rising  to 
my  feet,  I dug  my  rifle  out  of  a drift, 
brushed  off  the  snow,  and  checked  my 
barrel  to  see  if  it  might  be  plugged. 
Satisfied  that  I could  resume  hunting, 
I was  surprised  to  see  a doe  out  on 
the  strip  job  not  forty  yards  away 
standing  with  her  head  down  in  the 
snow.  It  was  apparent  that  this  deer 
was  wounded  and  could  not  keep  up 
with  the  others.  I felt  sure  this  must 
be  the  deer  I had  fired  at  earlier.  I 
planted  a fifty-grain  slug  right  in  the 
rib  cage  only  to  hear  a big  “woof” 
out  of  the  deer  as  it  staggered  down 
into  a gully  out  of  my  sight.  I raced 
after  the  deer  and  found  it  struggling 
in  the  deep  snow.  Another  shot  at  ten 
yards  finally  stopped  the  animal  and 
finally  ended  another  deer  hunt. 


With  my  deer  hanging  outside  and 
with  my  heavy  clothes  and  boots  off, 
I leaned  back  in  the  big  rocking  chair, 
put  my  feet  up  on  the  potbellied 
stove,  sipped  at  a fat  mug  of  coffee 
and  thought  back  over  what  had  been 
a rather  dissatisfying  morning.  A 
check  of  my  deer  showed  the  first 
shot  to  be  a near  fatal  one.  It  had 
just  nicked  the  jugular  vein,  and  in 
time  the  deer  would  have  bled  to 
death.  My  second  shot  had  been 
poorly  placed;  it  had  hit  the  hip,  but, 
with  any  other  caliber  I believe  my 
deer  would  have  failed  to  make  the 
top  of  the  strip  job.  Later  when  I cut 
up  the  doe,  I found  that,  even  though 
the  light  bullet  had  struck  squarely  on 
the  hip  joint,  it  had  caused  very  little 
bone  damage.  I doubt  if  this  shot 
would  have  even  left  the  deer  a 
cripple.  The  third  shot  in  the  rib  cage 
had  no  real  effect  on  my  game,  and 
I think  it  may  have  gone  for  quite 
some  distance  if  it  had  not  already 
lost  a considerable  amount  of  blood. 
The  last  shot  near  the  head  would 
have  killed  my  deer  quickly  and 
humanely.  As  I sat  there  unwinding, 
I came  to  the  definite  conclusion  that 
I had  shot  my  last  deer  with  the  .22 
Hornet,  and,  while  I was  at  it,  I 
added  the  .218  Bee  to  the  list  of 
rifles  that  I felt  could  not  be  con- 
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sidered  adequate  deer  killers.  The 
passing  of  more  than  a dozen  years 
since  that  unpleasant  experience  has 
not  caused  me  to  change  my  mind 
one  bit,  and,  in  fact,  I have  added 
several  more  center-fire  .22  rifles  to 
that  list. 

What  set  of  standards  can  be  used 
by  the  hunter  in  the  selection  of  a 
suitable  and  adequate  big  game  rifle? 
What  must  be  considered  in  order  to 
assure  the  buyer  that  the  rifle  he 
chooses  will  be  the  best  for  him?  Is 
the  caliber  of  the  rifle  the  one  thing 
that  should  receive  the  most  thought? 
Why  is  so  much  ado  made  over  big 
game  rifles  when  any  center-fire  rifle 
will  kill  either  a bear  or  a deer. 

It’s  a fact  that  even  the  light,  fast 
varmint  rifles  will  kill  quickly  if  the 
bullet  strikes  the  head,  neckbone,  or 
spine,  but  shooting  so  precisely  is  next 
to  impossible  in  most  cases  and  be- 
comes sheer  luck  if  the  game  is  any 
distance  away  or  running.  If  a rule 
must  be  established  in  regards  to 
power,  should  we  use  the  simple 
factor  of  bullet  energy  at  100  yards? 
Would  this  draw  the  line  between 
rifles  that  should  be  or  should  not  be 
used  on  big  game  hunts?  Can  we  say 
that  any  rifle  capable  of  producing 
1,500  foot-pounds  of  bullet  energy  at 
100  yards  certainly  has  enough  power 
to  handle  Pennsylvania’s  big  game? 
This  would  eliminate  the  Hornet,  Bee, 
Swift,  .222,  some  in  the  .25  calibers 
and  would  even  dispose  of  the  well- 
known  .35  Remington  and  the  incom- 
parable .30-30.  All  these  rifles  would 


fail  this  test  with  many  of  their  bul- 
lets. It  should  be  apparent  that  draw- 
ing a line  based  on  bullet  energy 
alone  is  not  the  complete  answer.  The 
.220  Swift  has  as  much  or  more  bullet 
energy  at  100  yards  as  does  the  .30-30 
or  .35  Remington,  but,  for  an  all- 
around  big  game  rifle,  it  can’t  come 
near  to  the  two  old-timers  mentioned. 
These  lighter  calibers  I have  men- 
tioned will  kill,  but  they  lack  some 
of  the  things  that  are  essential  in 
defining  a big  game  outfit.  For  one 
thing,  the  light  fast  bullet  is  suscep- 
tible to  every  branch  in  the  woods, 
and,  even  if  it  does  reach  its  destina- 
tion, it  does  not  have  the  tough  thick 
skin  to  hold  it  together  for  deep 
penetration.  To  cite  an  example  of 
this  failure,  a friend  of  mine  fired  a 
50-grain  .220  Swift  bullet  into  the 
rear  section  of  a running  buck  at 
about  125  yards.  The  bullet  struck 
high  on  the  left  hip  angling  toward 
the  right  shoulder.  Instead  of  break- 
ing the  hip  joint  along  with  the  back- 
bone, the  bullet  blew  up  on  contact 
with  the  hip  and  did  nothing  more 
than  sever  an  artery.  The  buck  ran 
for  over  a half  mile  and  was  finally 
stopped  by  another  hunter.  The  Swift 
tore  up  the  meat,  but  it  failed  to  dis- 
able the  buck,  and  my  friend,  whose 
.30-06  was  in  its  case  at  home,  has 
not  forgotten  the  10-pointer  he  lost 
due  to  using  an  inadequate  rifle.  At 
this  short  range,  the  “.06”  would  have 
easily  passed  through  the  hip  and 
even  might  have  damaged  the  right 
shoulder.  My  friend’s  .220  Swift  is 


THE  OLD  "CORNSHELLER"  Remington  on  the  right  has  been  a good  handling 
deer  slayer  for  years.  The  modern  offerings  on  the  left  may  not  have  the  history 
to  back  them  up,  but  they  can  be  had  in  more  powerful  calibers. 


now  strictly  for  chucks. 

Both  bullet  energy  and  bullet  con- 
struction are  of  real  significance  in 
classifying  calibers  that  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  big  game  hunter, 
but,  he  should  choose  a caliber  whose 
bullet  is  designed  to  withstand  the 
shock  of  coming  into  contact  with  the 
heavier  boned  animals.  Bullets  con- 
structed primarily  for  small  varmint 
type  animals  will  not  give  the  hunter 
the  deep  shocking  power  of  the 
heavier  type  bullets  regardless  of  the 
energy  expanded.  The  .280  Reming- 
ton and  the  .270  Winchester  give  tre- 
mendous results  with  bullets  weigh- 
ing only  around  130  to  140  grains,  but 
the  construction  is  such  that  the  bul- 
let expands  instead  of  disintegrating. 


GOING  FROM  LEFT  to  right  as  we  in- 
crease the  diameter  of  the  caliber  it  is 
obvious  that  the  larger  bullet  at  reason- 
able velocity  will  kill  better. 

To  understand  this  more  completely, 
we  must  realize  that  the  bullet  is  com- 
posed of  two  parts,  the  copper  jacket 
and  an  inside  core  of  lead.  The  cop- 
per jacket  serves  several  purposes;  it 
first  protects  the  lead  on  its  hot,  high 
velocity  flight  up  the  barrel  guaran- 
teeing accuracy.  The  jacket  also  con- 
trols the  degree  of  expansion  of  the 
lead  as  it  progresses  through  the  an- 
imal. Without  the  jacket,  we  could 
not  have  high  velocity  bullets,  nor 
would  we  have  the  benefits  of  tissue 
destruction  and  shock  that  come  from 
the  peeling  of  the  jacket  while  pene- 
trating. Hitting  a bear  in  the  chest 
with  a .222,  .220  Swift  or  with  some 
6 mm.  bullets  is  about  as  effective  as 
hitting  a chuck  with  a slingshot. 
Select  a rifle  together  with  the  proper 
bullet  to  kill  cleanly  the  game  you 
hunt. 


Choosing  a big  game  rifle  is  much 
more  than  just  a matter  of  sheer 
power.  A prime  factor  to  consider  is 
how  well  the  rifle  fits  you.  It  should 
come  smoothly  to  your  shoulder,  and 
your  eye  should  be  in  direct  alignment. 
Many  of  our  modern  rifles  come  with 
high  combed  stocks.  These  stocks  are 
designed  for  scope  use  since  the  top 
or  comb  of  the  stock  is  raised  to  per- 
mit the  cheek  to  rest  on  it  and  the  eye 
to  be  high  enough  to  see  through  the 
scope.  If  the  buyer  is  not  aware  of 
this  or  does  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  try  out  his  rifle  before  buying  it, 
he  will  be  purchasing  a rifle  that  will 
be  unsatisfactory  for  open  sights.  The 
potential  speed  of  the  fast  actions  such 
as  the  pump  and  lever  will  be  of  little 
consequence  if  the  rifle  does  not  fit 
the  user.  Too  long  a stock  will  not 
only  catch  under  the  hunter’s  arm  and 
make  the  trigger  hard  to  reach,  but 
it  will  definitely  lessen  his  ability  to 
get  the  most  out  of  the  action.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  that  is  too  short  will 
make  sighting  difficult  since  the  head 
will  be  thrust  forward,  and  the  hunter 
will  be  black  and  blue  from  the  recoil. 
A fair  way  of  measuring  a stock  is 
to  cradle  the  butt  plate  into  the 
elbow  joint  and  to  grasp  the  trigger 
with  the  index  finger.  If  the  index 
finger  easily  reaches  the  trigger  and 
can  wrap  the  first  joint  around  it,  the 
stock  should  be  right  for  that  person. 
More  exact  measurements  can  be  had 
by  having  the  stock  checked  by  a gun- 
smith. 

If  the  shooter  needs  the  extra  length 
or  if  the  rifle’s  recoil  is  severe,  a pad 
of  good  quality  should  be  properly 
installed. 

When  thinking  about  a rifle  for  the 
fall  hunts,  caliber  alone  is  not  the  only 
thing  to  be  considered.  Although  cali- 
ber is  of  genuine  significance,  the  fit  of 
the  rifle  and  its  type  of  action  should 
not  be  forgotten.  The  rifle  becomes  an 
integral  part  of  the  hunter,  and  it  must 
be  an  efficient  productive  part  of  him; 
if  any  part  of  it  is  not  suitable  to  him, 
chances  of  getting  his  game  will  be 
greatly  decreased. 
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your  gift  will  be  sent  to  the  people  you  list  below  . . . 

Send  check  or  money  order  . . . 

$1.50  for  one  year  ...  $3  for  2 years  ...  $4  for  one  3-year  subscription  ...  to 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.  O.  Box  1567 

South  Office  Building,  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 


GLENN  L.  BOWERS  ..  ...  ...  ..  . Acting  Executive  Director 

JOHN  M.  SMITH  Comptroller 

Division  of  Administration 

ROBERT  S.  LICHTENBERGER  Chief 

Division  of  Research 

HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS  Chief 

Division  of  Land  Management 

C.  C.  FREEBURN  Chief 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

THOS.  F.  BELL  Chief 

Division  of  Minerals 

JOHN  B.  SEDAM  - Chief 

Division  of  Propagation 

RALPH  E.  BRITT  Chief 

Division  of  Information  and  Education 

ROY  W.  TREXLER  Chief 


FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION— Lester  E.  Sheaffer,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin. 
Phone:  432-5610 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St„  Ligonier. 

Phone:  238-9523  or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION-Raymond  H.  Momingstar,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  216,  Avis. 
Phone:  Avis  753-3404 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— William  A.  Hodge,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Huntingdon. 
Phone:  643-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION— Norbert  J.  Molski,  Supervisor,  Box  218,  Dallas. 

Phone:  675-1122  or  675-1123 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION— Temple  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading. 

Phone:  926-6071 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM— Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville.  Phone: 
287-2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM— Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs. 
Phone:  5482 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM— Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville. 
Phone:  Loyalsock  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM— Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route, 
Williamsport.  Phone:  Loyalsock  478-2252 
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EDITORIAL 
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A New  Beginning 


ON  OCTOBER  12  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  named  Glenn  L. 

Bowers  Executive  Director.  In  doing  this,  they  opened  a new  chapter 
in  the  history  of  wildlife  management  in  this,  the  nation  s number  one  hunting 


Always  a crusader  in  the  conservation  movement,  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  now  has  an  even  greater  opportunity  under  Bowers  to  show  the 
way  in  this  increasingly  more  important  challenge  to  man. 


management  and  earlier  experience  in  the  field,  combined  with  his  administra- 
tive experience  as  the  Commission’s  Chief  of  Research  and  Deputy  Executive 


As  would  be  expected,  Bowers  has  a list  of  long-range  plans  for  the  agency 
he  now  heads.  In  these  complex  times,  planning  for  the  future  cannot  be  over- 
looked. Neither  employes  nor  sportsmen  will  fully  dedicate  themselves  to 
our  game  management  programs  unless  they  have  worthy  goals  for  which  to 
strive.  These  plans  include  changes  in  present  programs,  for  only  through 
change  will  progress  be  realized. 

One  of  Bowers’  chief  concerns  is  the  solvency  of  the  Game  Fund.  In  spite 
of  the  recent  increase  in  the  license  fee,  financial  problems  are  looming  earlier 
than  expected.  Bowers  will  investigate  additional  sources  of  revenue  without 
greater  levies  on  the  hunter. 

Also  high  on  his  priority  list  will  be  personnel  management.  He  will  try 
to  put  new  vigor  in  the  efforts  of  his  some  300  salaried  officers  and  technicians. 
Following  administration  of  the  oath  of  office  the  new  Director  told  the 
Commission,  “In  my  efforts  I will  strive  for  the  following  with  our  personnel: 
to  develop  and  enhance  a team  approach,  to  stimulate  initiative  and  creative- 
ness, to  share  an  understanding  of  the  problems  of  personnel  so  that  each 
employe  can  gain  additional  satisfaction  from  his  work,  and  to 


state. 


Bowers  is  well  suited  for  the  job  ahead  of  him.  His  training  in  wildlife 


Director  have  given  him  a wealth  of  background  from  which  to  draw  upon. 


seek  continuously  improved  performance  and  efficiency.”  He  will 
continue  efforts  to  upgrade  salaries,  increase  expense  allocations, 
and  acquire  better  equipment. 


Other  important  items  on  Bowers’  agenda  for  the  future  include 
increased  recreational  opportunities  for  hunters,  more  participation 
in  our  wildlife  management  programs  by  the  nonhunting  public 
and  additional  incentives  to  keep  private  land  open  to  public  hunt- 
ing. Bowers  will  undoubtedly  continue  present  efforts  to  purchase 
more  land  for  public  hunting  in  the  million-acre  State  Game 
Lands  program. 


Bowers  is  intensely  aware  of  the  fact  that  public  hunting  as  we 
know  and  like  it  is  facing  a greater  challenge  today  than  ever 
before.  He  also  knows  that  the  Commission’s  program  must  be 
aggressive  and  dynamic  to  meet  demands  of  an  ever-expanding 
society.  We  think  he  is  just  the  man  that  can  do  it.— G.H.H. 
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The  Story  Behind  . . . 

No.  1 Pennsylvania  Buck 

By  Raymond  E.  Miller 

Editor’s  Note.  . . . GAME  NEWS  is  proud  to  present  this  story  by  Ray- 
mond E.  Miller  describing  how  he  bagged  the  highest  scoring  typical 
white-tailed  deer  ever  taken  in  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Miller  was  honored 
at  the  Awards  Banquet  of  the  Pennsylvania  Deer  Records  Program  on 
September  25,  1965,  in  Harrisburg. 


DOWN  he  went,  hard,  and  I knew 
I had  him!  But  I worked  the  bolt 
to  chamber  another  cartridge  just  to 
be  sure.  The  fired  shell  wouldn’t  come 
out!  I kept  my  eyes  glued  on  the 
downed  buck  hoping  that  he  wouldn’t 
try  to  get  up  again,  for  my  gun  was 
out  of  commission.  . . . 

It  was  the  second  day  of  the  1957 
buck  season  and  plans  for  this  hunt 
had  been  made  the  night  before.  My 
father,  Dick  Miller,  and  my  older 
brother,  John  (Bud)  Miller,  were  to 
be  at  my  place  at  6:00  a.m.  The  hunt 
would  take  place  in  the  Pigeon  Hills 
area  of  Bedford  County.  I told  my 
dad  that  we  would  leave  the  house 
early,  because  we  wanted  to  be  at 
our  stands  before  daybreak.  I was  up 
this  morning  at  4:30.  This  gave  me 
time  to  eat  a good  breakfast  and  pack 
my  lunch,  while  I waited  for  them. 

The  territory  I hunt  on  I know  like 
a book.  I used  to  refer  to  this  part  of 
Pigeon  Hills  as  a hunter’s  paradise. 
That  was  before  the  timber  was  cut 
off.  For  many  years  I hunted  squirrels 
in  that  section  of  the  Hills  called  New 
Comer  Hollow.  This  experience  taught 
me  the  habits  of  the  deer  in  that  area 
and  their  movement  pattern  while 
traveling  from  their  feeding  ground  to 
the  bedding  down  spots.  It  was  the 
usual  thing  to  see  deer  moving  up  the 
hollow  during  the  morning  between 
8:30  and  9:30.  This  was  a favorite 
route  for  the  deer  of  Pigeon  Hills.  It 
always  seemed  that  when  they  came 
to  this  spot  they  would  play  around 
and  act  a little  foolish.  This  section 


of  the  woods  also  has  a water  hole 
near  a sumac  thicket.  The  balance  of 
the  woods  consisted  of  red  and  black 
oak,  sugar  maple,  ash,  hickory  and  a 
few  old  dead  chestnut  snags.  To  me 
this  was  a hunter’s  dream— a place  I 
always  liked  to  hunt,  for  I had  killed 
other  deer  in  this  hollow  years  before. 
I really  felt  bad  after  the  timber  was 
taken  off. 

After  tucking  away  a good  break- 
fast I climbed  into  my  hunting  clothes. 
A temperature  check  proved  it  was 
about  20  degrees  outside  and  the  fore- 
cast did  not  call  for  much  change 
during  the  day.  I carried  my  lunch 
and  Thermos  bottle  to  the  truck.  The 
rifle  went  in  next.  It  was  a .270 'Model 
721  and  was  still  equipped  with  the 
standard  factory  sights.  It  wasn’t  long 
until  the  rest  of  the  hunters  arrived. 
I was  happy  to  see  that  they  made  it 
five  minutes  early.  I always  leave  at 
6:00  a.m.  and  wait  for  no  one  if  they 
are  late.  From  my  house  we  started 
out  the  Ridge  Road.  We  went  about 
a mile  and  turned  to  the  right  to  strike 
for  the  top  of  the  ridge.  We  reached 
the  ridge  top  in  about  ten  minutes.  It 
was  still  dead  black  outside,  but  I 
knew  the  area  so  well  we  had  no 
trouble  in  moving  across  the  ridge  top. 
I had  decided  to  place  Dad  and  Bud 
(who  had  difficulty  in  walking  as  a 
result  of  being  in  a B-29  crash  in  1945) 
on  stands.  “I’ll  put  you  two  on  stands,” 
I said,  “and  wait  until  I come  back 
which  will  be  around  9:30.”  I told  my 
dad  to  stay  at  this  old  field  and  watch 
for  deer  coming  in  off  the  flat.  Bud 
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was  placed  on  an  old  sawdust  pile 
above  the  spot  where  the  deer  used 
to  cross  before  the  area  was  timbered 
off. 

Wishing  them  both  good  luck  I 
started  up  the  ridge  feeling  my  way  in 
the  dark.  I reached  the  spot  I wanted 
to  find  and  climbed  up  on  an  old 
blowdown  tree.  As  I sat  there  wait- 
ing for  the  first  morning  light  to  crack 
through  the  clouds  I had  a quick 
thought  about  the  friendly  competi- 
tion my  brothers  and  I had  had  over 
the  years.  We  made  a big  thing  out 
of  seeing  who  could  down  the  buck 
wearing  the  biggest  antlers.  Carl,  my 
younger  brother,  who  was  not  with  us 
on  this  hunt  had  the  biggest  rack  to 
date. 


THE  SAWDUST  PSLE  was  above  the 
spot  the  deer  used  to  cross.  That  was  be- 
fore the  area  was  timbered  off. 

I glanced  at  my  watch  and  saw  that 
the  legal  hunting  time  was  here.  As 
the  minute  hand  struck  7 o’clock,  I 
heard  a few  shots  out  on  the  ridge.  I 
sat  tight  on  my  chosen  spot,  but  no 
luck.  For  the  next  two  hours  an  oc- 
casional shot  echoed  back  to  me  from 
the  ridgetop  but  no  deer  passed  my 
way.  I had  been  on  this  stand  long 
enough,  so  I climbed  down  from  the 
blowdown,  and  started  back  to  Bud  s 
sawdust  pile  stand. 

By  the  time  I reached  Bud,  Dad 
had  walked  down  to  meet  us.  We  had 


all  heard  some  shooting  but  hadn’t 
seen  a thing. 

A quick  powwow  was  held  and  it 
was  decided  that  we  would  change 
locations.  “I  think  I’ll  work  my  way 
down  New  Comer  Hollow  to  the  old 
Shaffer  place,”  I announced.  “Then 
I’ll  come  back  up  the  side  of  the  ridge 
and  meet  you  fellows  here.  There  are 
corn  and  grain  fields  down  in  the  hol- 
low and  I figure  if  anything  jumps  out 
they  will  come  this  way.”  Dad  and 
Bud  agreed  to  this  and  said  they 
would  pick  new  stands  along  the 
ridgetop  and  wait  for  me  to  return. 

I started  down  the  small  valley  that 
took  me  into  New  Comer  Hollow.  I 
was  walking  very  slowly  and  watching 
that  I didn’t  step  on  anything  to  make 
noise.  Visibility  down  the  hollow  was 
excellent  now  that  the  timber  had 
been  removed.  All  that  was  left  were 
the  trunks  and  the  windrows  of  tree- 
tops.  The  wind  had  changed  for  me 
but  I hadn’t  noticed  it,  because  the 
road  was  clear  of  leaves  and  nothing 
was  stirring. 

Then,  all  at  once  I heard  a crackle 
of  leaves  in  the  windrow  just  below 
me.  I identified  the  sound  immediately 
as  a deer  bursting  out  of  the  wind- 
row. There  he  was!  It  didn’t  take  long 
to  see  the  horns  on  his  head!  Up  came 
the  .270  and  I took  a good  aim  at  his 
left  front  shoulder.  He  was  quartering 
up  hill  slightly  and  didn’t  seem  to  be 
running  too  fast.  The  range  appeared 
to  be  about  85  yards.  I tightened  up 
on  the  trigger,  the  rifle  barked  and 
down  he  went— and  then  up  again! 
He  was  just  about  to  go  into  another 
small  hollow  when  I shot  again.  This 
time  I missed.  I guess  I led  him  too 
much.  He  had  disappeared  again  into 
another  shallow  hollow,  but  I wasn  t 
too  worried,  for  the  open  terrain  would 
surely  allow  me  another  shot.  He 
popped  up  out  of  the  small  hollows 
on  the  hillside  and  I was  surprised  to 
see  how  far  he  had  traveled.  There 
were  no  trees  close  to  me  to  allow  a 
steady  rest  so  I wrapped  the  sling 
around  my  arm  and  hoped  for  the 
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best.  I calculated  it  to  be  a 220-yard 
shot.  I held  a little  high  on  his  front 
shoulder  and  touched  off  another  shot. 
...  As  I walked  up  to  him  I could  see 
that  he  certainly  did  have  a nice  set 
of  antlers.  After  looking  him  over  for 
a few  minutes  I called  for  my  dad  and 
brother  to  come  down  and  give  me 
some  help.  I was  about  three-fourths 
of  a mile  away  from  them,  and  I called 
quite  a few  times  before  they  heard 
me.  I heard  two  fast  shots  and  knew 
they  were  on  the  way  to  help  me  out. 

As  I waited  for  them  I examined 
the  bullet  holes.  The  first  shot  had  en- 
tered his  left  hind  leg  and  went  out 
through  the  stomach.  The  second  shot 
was  a miss,  and  the  third  shot  went 
through  the  rib  cage  just  above  the 
heart. 

By  now  I could  hear  Bud  calling, 
“Where  are  you?”  I called  back  to  him 
through  the  still  air,  “Come  on  down 
New  Comer  Hollow  about  400  yards.” 
Bud’s  first  words  were,  “Dad,  look  at 
the  antlers  on  that  deer  and  the  size  of 
it.”  Then  I couldn’t  resist  it  and  I said 
to  Bud,  “I  guess  you  know  who  has 
the  biggest  rack  now.”  I was  a pretty 
happy  hunter. 

Now  I set  about  the  chore  of  field 
dressing  the  big  deer.  This  job  per- 
haps indicated  why  the  deer  was  such 
a fine  specimen.  His  stomach  was  full 
of  grain  from  the  field  below.  This 
buck  had  apparently  enjoyed  a very 
fine  diet.  Bud  then  grabbed  the  deer 
by  the  back  legs  and  offered  to  drag 
him  down  the  hollow  and  wash  him 
out  in  the  stream  below.  I stopped 
him  and  said,  “Wait  a minute,  let  me 
take  him  by  the  horns.  I sure  don’t 
want  that  rack  broken  off.” 

The  washing  out  job  done,  I asked 
Dad  to  take  my  big  game  tag  out  of 
my  license  holder.  I filled  it  out  and 
wired  it  to  his  ear,  again  admiring 
those  big  antlers.  The  three  of  us  now 
discussed  how  we  were  going  to  get 
the  big  deer  out.  I had  been  quite 
lucky  up  to  this  point  and  good  luck 
continued.  Dad  cocked  his  ear  and 
said,  “Is  that  a motor  running?”  There 


was  a truck  coming  down  the  hollow. 

“Do  you  know  who  that  truck  be- 
longs to?”  Bud  said. 

“Yes,”  I answered,  “that’s  Jim 
Beegle’s  truck.  He  owns  most  of  this 
land  we  are  hunting  on.”  The  truck 
joggled  down  the  rough  woods  road 
and  stopped.  Jim  climbed  out  of  the 
truck  and  walked  straight  over  to  the 
deer.  “Who  killed  that  big  deer?”  I 
proudly  said  that  I did.  I asked  Jim 
if  he  would  haul  him  out  for  us.  He 


"I  HAD  BEEN  on  this  stand  long  enough. 
A quick  powwow  was  held  and  we  decided 
to  change  stands." 


volunteered  to  do  this  just  as  soon  as 
he  could  load  some  fence  posts,  which 
he  had  cut,  on  his  truck. 

With  four  of  us  helping,  fence  posts 
and  deer  were  soon  loaded  on  the 
truck.  Jim  was  sure  that  my  buck 
would  weigh  at  least  200  pounds.  We 
all  unloaded  our  rifles  and  climbed  into 
the  back  of  the  truck.  It  was  a rough 
woods  ride  hut  it  sure  beat  walking, 
and  in  20  minutes  we  were  back  at 
our  truck.  As  we  were  unloading 
the  buck  another  group  of  hunters 
came  along  and  admired  it.  One  of 
the  hunters  said  that  Dale  and  Paul 
Feathers  took  11  shots  at  this  deer 
and  it  went  across  an  open  field  on 
the  first  day.  I guess  I was  really 
lucky  to  get  him. 

My  wife,  Betty,  and  our  two  chil- 
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dren  came  out  of  the  house  as  soon 
as  we  pulled  up.  “How  do  you  like 
the  horns  on  him?”  I asked. 

She  said,  “They  sure  are  big.” 

The  children  thought  that  their  dad 
was  quite  a hero,  too.  Bud  suggested 
that  we  take  him  down  to  the  Eastern 
Express  Terminal  and  show  it  to  our 
fellow  employes.  When  we  pulled  up 
it  didn’t  take  the  fellows  long  to 
crowd  around  the  truck  and  start  ask- 
ing a lot  of  questions.  Almost  every- 
one asked  if  I was  going  to  have  the 
head  mounted.  I said  no,  that  I would 
probably  saw  off  the  antlers  and 
mount  them  on  a board.  Bob  Shaffer 
and  Dale  Williams  who  were  laying 
cement  blocks  at  the  terminal  at  the 
time  admired  the  deer  also.  They,  too, 
encouraged  me  to  have  the  head 
mounted.  ( It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Bob  Shaffer  is  now  a District 
Game  Protector  in  Juniata  County.) 

On  the  way  home  from  the  terminal 
we  were  forced  to  stop  many  times  to 
show  the  deer  to  interested  people. 
Each  time  we  stopped  the  advice  in- 
creased that  I should  have  the  deer 
mounted.  I was  still  determined  to 
mount  the  horns  on  a board,  as  I 
wasn’t  yet  convinced  the  deer  was  in 
the  record  class. 

That  night  I skinned  the  deer  out 

IT  DIDN'T  TAKE  long  to  see  the  horns 
on  his  head!  Up  came  the  .270  and  I took 
a good  aim  at  his  front  shoulder.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  about  85  yards. 


and  lopped  off  the  head.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  the  deer  had  survived 
this  long.  It  had  previously  been  shot 
in  one  front  leg  and  a hind  leg  and  a 
large  chunk  had  been  shot  out  of  the 
brisket.  These  areas  had  all  formed 
new  bone  and  gristle.  It  was  amazing 
to  me  that  the  deer  had  recuperated 
from  these  old  injuries. 

Later  that  night  I put  the  head  in 
the  back  of  my  truck  and  drove  to 
the  Shawnee  Sport  Shop.  There  was 
quite  a gang  of  deer  hunters  at  the 
shop  and  naturally  they  were  inter- 
ested in  looking  at  the  deer  head. 
Steve  Lichvar,  a great  deer  hunter 
himself,  said  that  was  the  biggest  rack 
he  had  ever  seen.  Steve  gave  me  a 
scolding  though,  and  said,  “Raymond, 
why  did  you  ever  cut  the  neck  off  that 
short?”  I told  him  that  I had  planned 
to  mount  the  horns  on  a board,  quite 
simply  because  I didn’t  feel  I could 
afford  to  have  it  mounted.  Steve  said 
don’t  worry  about  that,  the  Shawnee 
Sport  Shop  will  take  care  of  the 
mounting  for  you,— another  piece  of 
luck.  I told  Steve  that  was  O.K.  with 
me.  The  next  day  the  head  was  on  its 
way  to  Windber  to  be  mounted. 

The  following  spring  the  head  was 
returned  and  it  really  was  a nice 
looking  mount  in  spite  of  my  rather 
poor  job  of  cutting. 

In  1960  I took  the  head  to  The 
Pennsylvania  Recreation  and  Sports- 
men’s Show  in  Harrisburg.  There  my 
trophy  took  two  blue  ribbons,  and  I 
began  to  realize  that  my  deer  was  not 
simply  a big  one  but  an  outstanding 
one.  Each  hunting  season  I take  my 
trophy  to  the  Shawnee  Sport  Shop  to 
be  displayed.  This  has  become  a ritual 
with  my  family  and  each  year  they 
kid  me  and  say,  “Dad  will  bring  his 
‘pet’  home  for  Christmas.” 

The  biggest  thrill  was,  of  course, 
bagging  this  animal.  My  second  big- 
gest thrill  came  on  September  25, 
1965,  when  the  head  won  first  prize  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission’s 
Deer  Records  Program  as  the  No.  1 
typical  buck  taken  in  our  state. 
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A LINE  OF  BUCKS  like  these  may  be  the  ultimate  goal  of  hunters  at  camp,  but 
there  are  other  satisfactions,  too.  Good  companions  and  good  food  will  be  remem- 
bered long  after  the  hunt  is  over. 


By  Jim  Stevenson 


TO  MANY  nonhunting  residents  of 
Pennsylvania,  a hunting  camp  is 
nothing  but  a cold,  damp,  mouse  in- 
fested shack  in  the  woods  in  which 
certain  misguided  friends  and  relatives 
insist  on  living  for  several  days  each 
winter.  They  plan  for  months,  then 
drive  hundreds  of  miles  on  icy  roads 
to  sleep  under  musty  blankets  on 
lumpy  mattresses  and  eat  greasy  food. 
They  endure  all  manner  of  inconveni- 
ences and  hardships,  then  have  the 
gall  to  return  home  without  whatever 
it  was  that  they  were  hunting  for  and 
tell  in  glowing  terms  of  the  perfectly 
wondrous  time  they  had!  Just  what  is 
there  about  a lonely,  rustic  cabin  that 
lures  these  men  back  year  after  year? 

While  discussing  this  question,  nim- 
rods  will  quickly  reveal,  although 
sometimes  unknowingly,  that  the  act 
of  hunting,  in  itself,  is  only  one  of  sev- 
eral reasons  why  they  are  so  strongly 
attracted  to  camp.  The  cabin  may  be 
rustic  and  the  inconveniences  many 
but  it  is  these  so-called  unfavorable 
qualities  together  with  the  many  en- 
joyable features  of  camp  life  that  en- 


dear these  isolated  camps  to  their 
occasional  tenants. 

Looks  Are  Deceiving 
To  the  casual  observer  these  hunt- 
ing camps  may  look  rickety  but  this 
appearance  is  usually  deceiving  as 
they  must  be  solidly  built  to  withstand 
the  tremendous  snow  loads  of  Pennsyl- 
vania winters.  Most  cabins  consist  of 
only  one  room  and  are  furnished  ac- 
cording to  the  tastes  and  pocketbooks 
of  their  owners.  Heat  ordinarily  comes 
from  an  ancient  wood  stove  which 
often  doubles  for  cooking  but  occa- 
sionally you  will  find  a camp  warmed 
by  a fireplace,  an  oil  stove  or  even  a 
furnace.  The  magic  of  electricity  has 
reached  into  the  forest  and  nowadays 
refrigerators  and  bright  lights  are  a 
part  of  the  camp  scene  in  some  areas. 
However,  most  hunters  feel  that  a 
cozy,  warm  cabin  with  enough  facili- 
ties to  eat  and  sleep  in  comfort  is 
sufficient  and  they  shy  away  from 
anything  which  might  detract  from 
the  illusion  of  “roughing  it.” 

Probably  the  strongest  reason  for 
going  into  camp,  other  than  the  hope 
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of  bagging  a whitetail,  is  the  desire 
to  “get  away  from  it  all.”  Camp  tele- 
phones are  unheard  of  and  quite  often 
four-wheel  drive  is  the  sole  means  of 
reaching  camp  except  by  walking  so 
anything  short  of  an  emergency  waits 
till  you  get  home.  All  the  sundry  pres- 
sures and  anxieties  of  everyday  living 
are  left  behind.  As  you  head  into 
camp,  it  is  a tremendous  feeling  to 
realize  that  there  will  be  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  for  the  next  few  days 
but  hunt,  eat  and  sleep— in  that  order! 

In  many  camps  there  is  a hunter 
who  either  cannot  or  does  not  care  to 
hunt  far  from  camp  and  who  also 
loves  to  cook.  If  there  is  any  one  con- 
dition that  can  ruin  a hunting  trip,  it 
is  bad  cooking,  so  an  experienced  and 
willing  chef  is  the  key  man  in  camp. 
Do  not  feel  sorry  for  this  fellow  either, 
for  the  zest  with  which  the  other  men 
pitch  in  to  help  with  the  dishes  and 
“household”  chores  would  cause  many 
wives  to  stare  in  disbelief.  Also  this  fel- 
low often  drops  his  buck  within  sight 
of  the  cabin  and  has  the  savory  odor 
of  deer  liver  and  onions  to  whet  the 
appetites  of  his  bushed  pals  when 
they  straggle  in  about  dusk. 

Relaxing  after  supper  with  a cup 
of  boiled  coffee  and  a good  pipe,  it  is 
time  to  relive  the  experiences  of  the 
day,  frustrating  though  they  may  have 
been.  The  number  of  points  on  the 
buck  that  was  missed  grow  with  each 

AT  MANY  CAMPS  an  evening  card  game 
is  a regular  ritual.  With  a day's  hunt  be- 
hind and  a full  stomach  under  their  belts 
these  hunters  will  be  in  bed  soon. 

Photo  by  Hal  H.  Harrison 


telling  but  since  this  is  a hunter’s  pre-  ! 
rogative,  no  one  minds.  Soon  there  is 
a card  game  started  but  it  is  not  long 
before  the  cozy  warmth  and  tired 
muscles  take  their  toll,  sending  the 
hunters  to  their  bunks.  Most  of  the 
old  mattresses  have  been  replaced  by 
inflatable  ones  or  sheets  of  foam  plas- 
tic so  the  snoring  hunters  can  serenade 
the  rafters  in  solid  comfort.  If  needed, 
there  is  the  sizzling  of  a piece  of  wet 
wood  from  the  fire  or  the  faint  sighing 
of  the  winter  wind  in  the  hemlocks  to 
lull  them  to  sleep.  If  the  weather 
should  be  unseasonably  mild,  they 
may  hear  the  gentle  patter  of  rain  on 
the  roof,  the  most  soothing  of  all 
sounds. 

Another,  though  less  apparent,  rea-  , 
son  for  a man’s  affinity  for  a hunting 
camp  is  that  there,  for  a few  memo- 
rable days  each  year,  he  lives  under 
the  enchantment  of  Pennsylvania’s 
“big  woods.”  He  is  awed  by  the  gran- 
deur of  a hemlock  forest  after  a fresh 
snow  and  thrilled  by  the  sparkling 
beauty  of  a hardwood  ridge  on  a 
frosty,  sunlit  morning.  He  shares  the 
welcome  solitude  with  some  of  his 
tiny  forest  neighbors,  the  chickadees 
and  nuthatches,  and  pauses  to  wonder 
how  they  can  survive  the  unmerciful 
winter  cold.  To  him  these  cherished 
memories  are  synonymous  with  camp 
so  they  play  a leading  role  in  luring 
him  back,  again  and  again. 

To  a great  extent,  a hunting  camp 
is  a state  of  mind  created  by  a number 
of  incidents  and  impressions  which, 
taken  individually,  would  soon  be  for- 
gotten but  grouped  together  as  they 
are  within  the  interval  of  a few  days, 
unite  to  form  an  irresistible  urge 
which  returns  to  haunt  legions  of 
hunters  each  fall.  It  is  the  memory  of 
spontaneous  laughter  and  genuine 
contentment,  of  leisure  living  and 
good  fellowship.  It  is  the  odor  of  wet 
wool,  wood  smoke,  boiled  coffee  and  a 
good  pipe.  It  is  the  sound  of  blue  jays 
at  dawn  and  screech  owls  at  night,  of 
a crackling  fire  and  wind  in  the  trees. 

It  is  the  lure  of  a hunting  camp. 
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Not  to  Be  Read 


PeerPee 

By  MOMMA  DOE 

/4s  told  to  JIM  HAYES 


LAST  year,  during  the  antlerless 
deer  season,  this  button  buck  and 
I were  sneaking  up  a little  draw  to 
outflank  a hunter  heading  our  way. 
We  were  playing  it  real  cool.  We’d 
take  a couple  steps,  stop  to  listen,  and 
than  take  a couple  more  steps. 

As  we  approached  the  head  of  the 
draw,  the  button  buck  wanted  to  keep 
moving,  but  something  told  me  to  take 
it  easy.  So  we  stood  motionless  for  five 
minutes,  just  listening.  Suddenly,  a 
hundred  yards  ahead,  we  heard  an- 
other hunter  blow  his  nose.  Had  we 
kept  going,  we’d  have  walked  right 
into  him. 

As  it  was,  we  angled  to  the  left,  still 
pussyfooting,  and  managed  to  out- 
flank the  hunter  below  and  circle 
around  the  man  ahead. 

I tell  this  story  because  it’s  typical 
of  what  you  must  do  to  stay  out  of  the 
freezer  lockers.  As  you  know,  another 
deer  season  is  almost  with  us.  The 
hunters  are  already  banging  away  at 
grouse,  squirrels,  and  rabbits.  Soon  it 
will  be  our  turn. 

As  an  adult  doe.  I’ve  been  through 
this  before.  You  can’t  survive  four 
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hunting  seasons,  as  I’ve  done,  and  not 
learn  a thing  or  two.  So  everybody 
gather  around  and  let’s  review  the  sur- 
vival lessons. 

I don’t  have  to  tell  you  bucks  that 
things  shape  up  to  be  plenty  rugged 
out  here  the  next  couple  weeks.  You 
older  bucks  know  what  I mean.  Even 
you  younger  fellows  sporting  your  first 
legal  racks  remember  how  it  was  last 
antlerless  season  when  you  were  but- 
ton bucks. 

But  don’t  get  too  discouraged.  State- 
wide, about  four  out  of  every  ten  legal 
bucks  manage  to  pull  through  with 
antlers  intact.  You  can  do  it  too  if 
you’re  smart.  Your  best  bet  will  be  to 
team  up  with  us  older  does.  We’ve 
had  more  experience  than  you.  We 
can  show  you  the  best  trails  and 
escape  covers.  Follow  our  lead  and 
we’ll  tip  you  off  to  the  hunters. 

It’s  important  to  understand  about 
hunters.  Never  underestimate  them. 
They  have  keen  eyesight,  much  better 
than  yours.  They  can  spot  you  from  a 
long  distance.  Their  sense  of  smell  is 
poorly  developed  and  of  no  practical 
use  to  them.  Their  hearing  is  not 
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nearly  as  good  as  yours,  but  it’s  still 
plenty  sharp.  If  the  woods  are  dry  and 
noisy,  or  if  there’s  a crust  on  the  snow, 
they  can  hear  you  coming  from  a far 
piece. 

Fortunately,  few  hunters  use  their 
ears  to  best  advantage.  They  don’t 
have  the  patience  to  sit  still  and  listen. 
As  soon  as  they  get  bored  or  chilled, 
they  get  up  and  move  around. 

Unless  there’s  a wet  snow  on  the 
ground,  it’s  no  trick  at  all  to  keep  out 
of  the  way  of  walking  hunters.  You 
can’t  help  but  hear  them.  Even  when 
they  think  they’re  sneaking  along  quiet 
like  they  sound  like  an  elephant  walk- 
ing on  peanut  brittle. 

It’s  a different  matter  when  they’re 
standing  still.  Then  you  have  to  wait 
them  out.  Invariably  they  give  them- 
selves away  by  coughing,  blowing 
their  noses,  or  clearing  their  throats. 

When  you  hear  hunters  coming, 
don’t  run  any  farther  than  you  have  to. 
In  fact,  don’t  run  at  all  if  you  can  help 
it.  Just  tiptoe  off  to  one  side,  keeping 
alert  as  you  go,  and  chances  are  the 

MOST  HUNTERS  can  be  counted  on  to 
make  a lot  of  noise.  A lot  of  shooting  is 
done  at  cigarette  packs  and  tin  cans 
causing  no  one  much  trouble. 


hunters  will  pass  through  without  see- 
ing you. 

A couple  of  years  ago  this  friend  of 
mine,  a big  six-point,  spent  the  entire 
opening  day  in  a patch  of  oak  slash- 
ings no  bigger  than  a city  block.  Every 
time  he  heard  hunters  moving  in,  he’d 
hunch  down  low  and  creep  to  a new 
position. 

Unfortunately,  several  days  later  he 
got  boxed  in  by  hunters  on  a nearby 
ridge.  Instead  of  using  his  head,  he 
stampeded  down  the  hollow  to  where 
a stump  hunter  was  waiting  with  a 
,30-30. 

The  moral  of  the  story  is,  don’t 
panic!  Act  as  if  there’s  a hunter  be- 
hind every  tree  and  sitting  on  every 
stump.  Stick  to  the  slashings,  laurel 
and  pine  thickets,  and  the  second 
growth.  Confine  your  movements  to 
the  smallest  area  you  can.  Forget 
you’re  a deer  and  make  like  a rabbit. 

Most  hunters  seem  to  know  they 
don’t  have  a chance  at  you  in  the 
thickets.  So  they  hang  around  the 
edges,  or  watch  the  fields  and  open 
woods,  in  hopes  that  another  hunter 
will  rout  you  out. 

Move  Into  Wind 

If  you’re  forced  to  travel,  move  into 
the  wind.  That’s  smart  at  all  times,  but 
it’s  downright  critical  when  the  woods 
are  wet  or  covered  with  snow.  Then 
the  hunters  make  less  noise,  and  you 
have  to  depend  more  on  your  nose  and 
eyes  than  on  your  ears.  With  favor- 
able wind  conditions,  you  shouldn’t 
have  any  trouble  smelling  hunters 
from  a safe  enough  distance  to  avoid 
them. 

One  morning  last  year  I was  bedded 
down  in  a laurel  thicket  with  three 
other  does  and  a four-point  buck. 
There  was  a foot  of  snow  on  the 
ground,  and  it  was  so  quiet  you’d 
never  have  known  there  were  hunters 
in  the  woods.  All  of  a sudden  I caught 
a faint  whiff  of  a hunter.  Easing  up,  I 
peaked  out  over  the  laurel.  There  was 
no  one  in  sight,  but  the  scent  kept 
getting  stronger.  I knew  the  hunter 
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was  coming  through  the  woods,  head- 
ing our  way. 

I stomped  to  let  the  others  know  it 
was  time  to  move  out.  Then  we 
sneaked  out  the  back  way  and  eased 
over  the  ridge.  We  were  long  gone 
before  the  hunter  got  within  sight. 

If  you  don’t  make  any  mistakes  it’s 
possible  to  pass  within  ten  feet  of  a 
hunter,  or  let  him  pass  that  close  to 
you,  without  being  spotted.  The  best 
idea,  though,  is  to  keep  as  far  away 
as  you  can.  The  important  thing  is  to 
not  walk  into  one  hunter  while  you’re 
trying  to  outflank  another  one. 

Now  a word  about  trails  and  cross- 
ings. Hunters  know  all  about  them. 
They  make  it  a practice  to  watch  such 
places.  I realize  that  it’s  nearly  im- 
possible to  stay  off  the  trails  com- 
pletely. But  don’t  use  them  any  more 
than  you  have  to.  That  goes  double 
for  crossings. 

There’ll  be  a lot  of  shooting  out 
here  on  opening  day.  Try  not  to  let 
it  worry  you.  Chances  are  you’ll  never 
hear  the  shot  that  nails  you. 

Most  hunters  are  notoriously  poor 
shots.  You’ll  hear  them  blasting  away 
at  bucks  on  ridges  a mile  away.  You’ll 
hear  others  emptying  their  clips  at 
deer  high-tailing  it  through  the  woods 
and  thick  brush.  Some  of  the  shooting 
will  be  at  foxes,  crows,  tin  cans, 
bottles,  and  trees. 

Believe  me,  if  every  shot  you  heard 
meant  that  a deer  was  getting  tagged, 
there’d  be  darn  few  of  us  around! 

The  problem  is,  there’s  no  way  of 
telling  the  Daniel  Boones  from  the 
penny  arcade  types.  So  don’t  take  any 
chances.  They  can’t  hit  what  they 
can’t  see. 

End  as  Burger 

| We  all  have  to  realize,  of  course, 

I that  a lot  of  us  are  destined  to  con- 
i elude  this  deer  season  as  venison- 
t burger.  There  are  so  many  hunters 
I that  we  can’t  all  pull  through.  After 
i all,  nobody  lives  forever, 
t We  should  always  remember, 
[ though,  that  we  deer  lived  in  these 


THERE  ARE  A LOT  of  tricks  that  you 
bucks  can  use.  Remember,  four  out  of 
ten  antlered  bucks  manage  to  pull  through 
each  season  with  antlers  intact. 

woods  long  before  the  white  hunters 
crawled  out  of  their  caves.  We  out- 
lasted the  elks,  wolves,  bison,  cougars 
and  Indians,  and  chances  are  we’ll 
still  be  around  when  the  last  of  these 
hunters  have  passed  along.  So  play  it 
cool,  kids,  and  we’ll  bury  these  guys. 
Good  luck! 


Sunday  School  Lessons 

McKEAN  COUNTY  -On  August 
31,  1965,  while  working  at  an  exhibit 
for  the  Game  Commission,  an  old 
GAME  NEWS  customer  was  talking 
on  the  merits  of  the  GAME  NEWS 
magazine  and  told  Game  Protector 
Putnam  and  myself  that  he  uses  the 
GAME  NEWS  magazine  for  reference 
material  and  talks  on  it  almost  every 
Sunday  for  several  minutes  in  his 
Sunday  School  Class.  He  finds  the  ma- 
terial very  useful  in  his  illustrations 
for  good  living  for  his  class  of  boys. 
—District  Game  Protector  Robert  H. 
Myers,  Mt.  Jewett. 
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By  NED  SMITH 
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Twenty-five  years  is  a long 

time,  but  I remember  that  gray 
December  day  as  though  it  were  yes- 
terday. I was  hurrying  back  to  my 
new  job  at  the  tool  factory  by  a short- 
cut that  led  down  a crooked  path, 
across  a footbridge,  and  up  a weedy 
hillside  on  the  edge  of  town. 

just  over  the  bridge  a bird  whirred 
up  from  the  ground  and  perched  on  a 
bobbing  wild  sunflower  stalk  almost 
at  my  elbow.  It  was  a strange  and 
colorful  bird,  and  as  I stared  a stac- 
cato chorus  of  loud  calls  revealed 
more  of  them  sitting  on  neighboring 
weedstalks. 

Never  had  I seen  such  handsome 
creatures.  The  males  were  a rich  blend 
of  black,  olive,  and  yellow,  with  flashy 
white  patches  on  each  wing,  and  big 
ivory  colored  bills.  The  females  were 
mostly  gray  with  white  markings  and 
feather  edgings  on  the  wings  and  tail. 

They  were  evening  grosbeaks.  I 
recognized  them  at  once  from  a pic- 
ture in  my  well-thumbed  Chester 
Reed’s  “Bird  Guide,”  but  in  the  flesh 
they  were  infinitely  more  beautiful 
than  the  bird  in  that  dingy  illustration. 
Late  for  work?  I’m  afraid  I was. 

A number  of  years  passed  before  I 
saw  more  of  them,  then  they  began 
showing  up  in  increasing  numbers 


during  certain  winters.  Twenty  years 
after  that  first  sighting,  and  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  the  spot,  I was 
feeding  a flock  of  evening  grosbeaks 
that  consumed  250  pounds  of  sun- 
flower seeds  in  one  winter.  Today 
most  Pennsylvanians  are  as  familiar 
with  grosbeaks  as  they  are  with  robins. 

What  brings  them  to  our  state? 
Possibly  a shortage  of  preferred  food 
in  their  usual  wintering  range,  for  they 
visit  us  only  in  wintertime,  and  not 
every  year  at  that.  Last  winter  they 
didn't  put  in  an  appearance,  but  the 
previous  year  they  were  here  in  un- 
precedented thousands. 

They  are  passionately  fond  of  sun- 
flower seeds,  and  artificial  feeders 
loaded  with  those  striped  tidbits  have 
probably  been  the  reason  for  their 
coming  south  in  increasing  numbers. 
This  works  both  ways,  of  course.  The 
possibility  of  attracting  these  hand- 
some birds  has  swelled  the  ranks  of 
bird  watchers  and  bird  feeders  phe- 
nomenally. 

To  the  ear  attuned  to  such  sounds, 
the  first  hint  of  an  oncoming  “grosbeak 
winter”  is  the  loud,  clear  call  of  the 
vanguard.  The  usual  note  is  a ringing 
“kleer,”  or  a bold  chirp  that  closely 
resembles  an  extra  loud  house  spar- 
row. In  their  summer  home  the  males 
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THE  EVENING  GKOSBE-A^'S  RELATIVES 


Gbosbea/c 


B’OSB -&EEASTEP 

gbos&bak 


B/A/E 

GBOBBBAE 


are  said  to  sing  cheerily  each  morn- 
ing, but  we  never  hear  them  at  their 
best  this  far  south. 

Grosbeaks  already  have  relatives  in 
our  area.  The  familiar  cardinal  is  one. 
The  rose-breasted  grosbeak,  a hand- 
some black  and  white  cousin  with  a 
brilliant  carmine  patch  on  its  breast, 
is  a fairly  common  migrant  which 
sometimes  nests  in  our  northern  moun- 
tains. The  blue  grosbeak  is  a deep 
blue  southerner  not  often  seen  above 
our  southernmost  counties.  The  pink 
hued  pine  grosbeak  is  an  irregular 
visitor  from  the  north. 

Stout  bills  characterize  the  gros- 
beaks, and  the  evening  grosbeak  is  no 
exception.  My  bird  banding  friends 
wince  at  the  mere  mention  of  these 
birds,  and  they  readily  admit  that 
they  pull  on  their  gloves  when  han- 
dling these  intrepid  biters. 

Few  birds  are  as  pleasingly  colored 
as  these  starling-size  northerners.  The 
male  has  a glossy  black  crown,  bright 
yellow  forehead  and  “eyebrow.’’  The 
rest  of  the  body  blends  gradually  from 
a rich  olive  or  olive-brown  face  and 
neck  to  a clear  yellow  rump  and  belly. 
Both  the  tail  and  upper  tail  coverts  are 
plain  black.  The  wings  are  black,  each 
with  a dazzling  white  patch  formed  by 
the  immaculate  inner  secondaries,  ter- 
tials,  and  greater  coverts.  The  heavy 


bill  is  ivory  colored,  often  acquiring 
a greenish  tinge  in  the  springtime. 

The  female  is  chiefly  gray,  whitish 
underneath  and  on  the  rump,  with  a 
strong  olive-yellow  wash  on  the  back 
of  the  neck.  Her  blackish  wings  are 
marked  with  white  patches  and  white 
feather  edgings.  The  upper  tail  coverts 
are  tipped  with  white,  the  tail  feathers 
with  white  inner  vanes. 

Few  birds  are  more  trusting.  They 
are  easily  induced  to  come  to  window- 
sill feeding  shelves  and  have  even 
entered  doorways  for  a handout.  One 
winter  I persuaded  a female  to  take 
sunflower  seeds  from  my  hand,  and 
no  doubt  other  birders  have  done  the 
same.  They  are  admirable  subjects 
for  the  nature  photographer. 

Once  established  in  their  wintering 
territory  grosbeaks  usually  come  and 
go  on  schedule.  Certain  flocks  arrive  at 
certain  feeders  at  nearly  the  same  hour 
each  day,  and  their  day  begins  early 
in  the  morning.  Other  flocks  are 
greater  wanderers.  Banding  records 
reveal  that  some  flocks  will  travel 
30-40  miles  between  feeding  stations. 

Feeding  on  natural  foods,  grosbeaks 
are  quiet  and  sedate.  Fifty  birds  can 
be  tearing  apart  shrivelled  apples  be- 
neath the  same  tree,  mountain  ash 
trees  can  be  fairly  quaking  with 
greedy  birds,  but  there’s  little  conver- 
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sation  among  them. 

But  at  crowded  artificial  feeders 
there  is  uninhibited  squalling,  jostling, 
and  open-mouthed  threatening  until 
the  strongest  have  firmly  planted 
themselves  in  the  best  spots.  The  other 
grosbeaks  must  wait  until  they  have 
eaten  their  fill— and  there’s  no  hurrying 
them.  Smaller  birds— chickadees,  nut- 
hatches, woodpeckers,  siskins,  purple 
finches,  juncos,  and  sparrows— must 
content  themselves  with  policing  the 
ground  beneath  the  feeding  shelf  for 
crumbs.  Even  the  arrogant  starling 
wilts  before  their  gaping  beaks,  and 
only  a bluejay  or  mockingbird  drop- 
ping into  their  midst  can  put  them  to 
flight. 

It’s  fun  to  watch  how  each  bird 
handles  sunflower  seeds.  Chickadees 
and  titmice  hold  them  with  their  feet 
and  whack  the  hull  with  their  bills  to 
open  it.  Nuthatches  and  woodpeckers 
wedge  them  in  crevices  in  trees  or 
bark,  then  chop  them  apart.  Cardinals 
open  them  with  their  strong  bills,  and 
so  do  purple  finches.  Pine  siskins  and 
other  small  finches  manage  to  get 
them  open,  but  it’s  too  much  work 
when  there  are  plenty  of  crumbs  on 
the  ground.  The  evening  grosbeaks  are 
most  adept  at  opening  the  striped 
hulls,  rolling  them  up  on  edge  with 
the  tongue,  then  popping  them  in  two 
with  a munch  of  their  heavy  man- 
dibles. The  hulls  drop  from  their  beaks 
as  the  kernel  is  minced  and  swallowed 
—all  accomplished  without  hands  and 
without  seeing,  but  with  a noncha- 
lance that  is  amusing. 

Grosbeaks  are  fond  of  other  seeds, 
too.  Aside  from  the  apple  and  moun- 
tain ash  previously  mentioned,  they 
love  maple  seeds,  picking  the  winged 
samaras  off  the  ground  and  twirling 
them  around  in  their  long  bills  to 
shuck  out  the  kernels.  They  often 
gather  beneath  wild  cherry  trees  and 
split  the  hard  pits  for  the  meats 
therein.  Ash  seeds  are  eaten  with  rel- 
ish, as  are  several  others,  but  where 
sunflower  seeds  are  available  they  get 
top  priority. 


Grosbeaks  usually  quit  feeding  early 
in  the  afternoon,  and  by  three  or 
three-thirty  the  smaller  birds  have 
most  of  the  feeders  to  themselves.  As 
a matter  of  fact.  I’ve  seen  the  gros- 
beaks going  to  roost  in  leafy  oak  trees 
as  early  as  two  p.m.,  and  by  four 
o’clock  hundreds  were  settled  down 
for  the  night  (and  this  in  beautiful, 
clear  weather ) . Why  these  birds  from 
the  evergreen  forests  chose  the  sere, 
brown  leaves  of  an  oak  woods  as  their 
sleeping  place  is  a mystery  to  me,  but 
they  returned  every  afternoon  for 
weeks. 

We  can  look  for  the  first  grosbeaks 
in  Pennsylvania  in  mid-October,  pos- 
sibly earlier,  and  to  our  delight  they 
linger  far  into  the  spring.  On  a num- 
ber of  occasions  I have  seen  roving 
flocks  in  Dauphin  County  as  late  as 
the  first  week  of  May. 

Toward  the  end  of  their  sojourn 
evidence  of  the  oncoming  mating  sea- 
son is  sometimes  observed.  An  occa- 
sional male  may  be  seen  briefly  strut- 
ting before  a female  — chest  puffed 
out,  crown  feathers  raised,  wings  and 
tail  fanned.  She  feeds,  unmoved. 
His  wings  spread  wider,  their  white 
patches  glaring  in  the  sunlight,  and 
they  quiver  with  excitement.  The  fe- 

THE  SKILL  employed  by  grosbeaks  in 
cracking  sunflower  seeds  is  highly  de- 
veloped. The  hulls  drop  from  their  beaks 
and  the  kernel  is  minced  with  noncha- 
lance. 
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WHEN  GROSBEAKS  advance  on  a feeder 
there  is  a lot  of  noise  and  confusion.  The 
stronger  birds  will  get  their  seeds  first, 
the  others  must  wait  until  they  have  their 

fill. 

male  couldn’t  care  less.  Deflated,  he 
turns  again  to  the  maple  seeds  at  his 
feet. 

When  the  migration  finally  gets  un- 
der way  the  grosbeaks  head  northward 
and  westward.  Back  on  their  nesting 
grounds  in  the  evergreen  forests  court- 
ship will  commence  in  earnest.  Soon 


the  females  will  build  their  shallow, 
loosely  constructed  nests  of  small  twigs 
and  roots,  lined  with  rootlets,  in  suit- 
able conifers.  Their  eggs,  pale  green 
or  greenish  blue  speckled  with  gray 
and  brown,  will  follow  until  the  usual 
three  or  four  have  been  laid. 

Evening  grosbeaks  nest  over  a wide 
area,  the  principal  breeding  range  ex- 
tending from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
central  British  Columbia  and  south 
through  the  mountains  into  California 
and  Mexico.  A few  now  breed  as  far 
southeast  as  Massachusetts,  which  is 
quite  remarkable  considering  that  they 
were  unknown  in  New  England,  even 
in  wintertime,  until  1889.  Not  until 
1911  did  they  show  up  in  New  York 
City.  Luckily  for  us  Pennsylvanians 
they  pushed  farther  south  on  subse- 
quent migrations,  and  liked  what  they 
found  here  in  our  state.  They  don’t 
return  every  year,  of  course,  but  when 
they  do  the  in-between  years  are  for- 
gotten. Backyard  feeders  pop  up  over- 
night like  mushrooms,  and  sunflower 
seeds  disappear  from  dealers’  shelves 
almost  as  quickly.  For  the  next  few 
months,  at  least,  bird  watching  will 
be  the  favorite  outdoor  sport. 


Firearms  and  the  Los  Angeles  Riots 

According  to  a nationally  syndicated  columnist,  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency  is  considering  a law  to  forbid  the  sale  of  all  firearms 
in  areas  where  the  U.  S.  armed  forces  or  National  Guard  are  needed  to  main- 
tain order. 

Like  most  proposals  of  the  anti-gun  forces,  this  one  is  founded,  not  on  logic, 
but  on  fear  and  lack  of  understanding  of  guns  and  the  people  who  use  them. 

According  to  news  reports,  Los  Angeles  rioters  obtained  guns  by  simply 
breaking  into  sporting  goods  stores  and  pawnshops  and  helping  themselves. 
By  and  large,  it  was  the  responsible,  law-abiding  citizens  who  bought,  or 
attempted  to  buy,  guns  for  the  protection  of  their  families  and  homes. 

For  days  the  large  and  efficient  police  force  of  our  second  largest  city  plus 
the  state  police  and  National  Guard  of  that  state  were  unable  to  enforce 
law  and  order.  In  these  circumstances,  who  can  criticize  a responsible  citizen 
for  seeking  a gun  for  home  defense? 

Would  you  want  it  on  your  conscience  to  deny  a reputable  person  the 
means  of  protection  for  himself  and  his  family? 
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STEAKS  AND  BLACK  COFFEE  were  consumed  in  relative  silence.  Then  the  fire 
did  its  hypnotic  work  and  both  hunters  were  soon  in  their  sleeping  bags. 


44T  ET’S  camp  out,”  said  my  brother, 
Ben. 

It  was  a week  before  the  1964  buck 
season,  each  of  us  was  to  be  free  for 
only  opening  day,  and  we  had  been 
overworking  our  brains  figuring  how 
to  spend  that  day  in  prime  northern 
i tier  country  without  an  all-night  drive 
from  our  Pittsburgh  area  homes. 

As  most  Pennsylvania  deer  hunters 
know,  sleeping  quarters  in  buck  sea- 
son, unless  you  are  a camp  member  or 
make  early  reservations,  get  mighty 
scarce. 

We  were  anxious  to  cover  our  usual 
haunts  in  northern  Lycoming  and 
southern  Tioga  Counties,  but  we 
wanted  at  least  a fair  night’s  sleep, 
and  breakfast  besides. 

Ben’s  camp  idea  was  kicked  around 


for  a while,  then  began  to  take  shape 
as  an  interesting  venture.  We  were 
both  going  to  be  able  to  leave  on  the 
Sunday  preceding  the  first  day  of 
buck  season,  so  it  didn’t  take  us  long 
to  plan  this  day  for  the  trip  up,  with 
afternoon  time  left  for  a little  scouting. 

“We  can  do  it  this  way,”  I said. 
“Get  everything  assembled  and  loaded 
into  the  car  Saturday  night,  leave 
early  Sunday  to  arrive  at  the  camp 
area  in  midaftemoon,  scout  crossings 
until  late  afternoon,  then  zip  back  to 
set  up  camp  before  nightfall.” 

The  approach  seemed  feasible,  so 
we  went  about  collecting  and  ready- 
ing both  hunting  and  camping  gear 
during  that  last  week.  We  had  to  bor- 
row a few  items,  but  by  Saturday 
night  packing  time  everything  was 
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DOZENS  OF  WELL-WORN  deer  paths 
wound  up  the  flanks  of  the  ridge.  The 
next  day's  hunting  location  was  planned 
before  camp  had  been  established. 

checked  off  the  list. 

Our  load,  with  no  trimmings,  in- 
cluded two  mountain  pack  sleeping 
bags,  an  8 x 15  tarp,  Coleman  lantern 
and  two-burner  stove,  two  rubber  air 
mattresses,  two  GI  blankets,  a hand 
ax,  iron  skillet,  Scotch  cooler,  two 
flashlights,  a cooking  pot,  food,  condi- 
ments and  eating  utensils.  We  had  an 
empty  jug,  too,  for  drinking  water. 


All  the  hunting  equipment  and 
clothes  were  packed  in  the  rear  of  the 
car  and  camping  stuff  was  packed  in 
the  trunk  to  avoid  confusion.  This  way 
we  were  able  to  minimize  the  time 
needed  to  locate  camp  items  when 
we  were  hustling  to  pitch  camp  before 
dark.  We  would  also  be  able  to  easily 
break  out  our  hunting  clothes,  guns 
and  ammo  in  the  early  morning  dark- 
ness with  little  fumbling. 

So  . . . we  hit  the  road  at  7 a.m.  on 
Sunday,  looking  forward  to  a busy 
but  interesting  36  hours! 

Our  trip  to  deer  country  is  a di- 
agonal shot  across  the  middle  of  Penn- 
sylvania, ending  in  the  wild  and  very 
steep  mountains  flanking  Pine  Creek 
Gorge  in  northern  Lycoming  County. 
Six  hours  on  the  highway,  with  a mid- 
point brunch  stop  at  Hollidaysburg, 
put  us  in  familiar  hunting  territory 
at  1 p.m. 

We  knew  that  camping  on  State 
Game  Lands  was  not  permitted,  so  we 
located  the  forest  ranger  on  the  way 
up  the  gorge  and  took  care  of  a camp- 
ing permit  for  a spot  we  had  in  mind 
on  State  Forest  Land.  Then  we  headed 
for  the  area  to  be  hunted  Monday— it 
was  scouting  time. 

I had  a plan  in  mind  for  our  first 
hunt  of  the  season  which  the  scouting 
hike  was  intended  to  support. 

For  several  years  our  evening  en- 
tertainment during  summer  trout  fish- 
ing visits  had  been  after-dusk  spotting 
of  large  herds  of  deer  in  a tremendous, 
lush  mountaintop  meadow  which  is 
State  Game  Lands.  While  we  had 
never  hunted  this  specific  area  be- 
cause we  thought  the  hunter  popula- 
tion was  probably  dense,  we  had 
spotted  a number  of  nice  bucks  in 
velvet  there  on  summer  looking  trips. 

1 had  been  thinking  about  these 
bucks  between  seasons,  trying  to  plot 
the  probable  location  of  animals  using 
this  meadow  in  the  opening  minutes 
of  the  season.  My  reckoning  resulted 
in  the  guesstimate  that  bucks  using 
these  fields  would  be  heading  for  bed 
a half  mile  or  a mile  from  the  clear- 
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ing  at  the  opening  minute  of  season. 
Consequently,  our  scouting  probe  Sun- 
day was  focused  atop  the  first  ridge 
that  backdropped  the  big  meadow. 

Carrying  only  binoculars,  we  headed 
for  the  long  ridge  which  rose  perhaps 
300-400  feet  above  the  plateaulike 
meadow.  The  slope  approaching  the 
blade  of  the  ridge  was  fairly  steep, 
covered  with  a mixture  of  scrubby 
hardwoods,  stunted  hemlocks  and 
chest-high  laurel.  Dozens  of  well-worn 
deer  paths  wound  up  the  flanks  of  the 
ridge  through  this  laurel. 

We  aimed  for  a point  where  the  end 
of  the  ridge  bent  up  to  meet  the  main 
spine  of  the  topside  level.  We  were 
happy  to  note  that  the  last  bench  be- 
fore the  top  of  the  ridge  was  loaded 
with  deer  sign— apparently  a crossing 
area  for  many  of  the  lesser  trails  run- 
ning up,  across  and  around  the  ridge. 

There  was  no  snow,  but  recent  rain 
had  softened  the  ground,  so  we  could 
see  plenty  of  tracks  and  also  found 
several  antler-skinned  saplings  as  we 
looked  around. 

Ben  stayed  to  choose  a standing 
place  overlooking  this  promising 
bench,  while  I headed  out  the  ridge 
top  to  look  for  a second  stand.  The 
ridgetop  ran  for  a quarter  mile  before 
I found  a slight  saddle.  This  natural 
channel  for  moving  deer  showed  a 
heavier  than  usual  network  of  trails, 
so  I picked  a big,  hollow  stump  for 
my  next  morning’s  stand  and  returned 
to  pick  up  Ben. 

We  took  a last  look  at  the  cut  of 
the  ridge  so  we  could  find  our  spots  in 
the  dark,  then  dropped  off  to  hike 
back  to  the  car.  It  was  just  past  4 p.m. 
and  the  sun  had  fallen  abruptly  back 
of  the  mountain.  In  minutes  the  slight 
warmth  it  had  given  the  breeze  fell 
from  the  air.  The  wind  picked  up  as 
we  descended  and  began  to  sigh 
through  the  hemlocks.  Night  would 
come  quickly. 

It  was  about  20  minutes  over  dirt 
! mountain  roads  to  our  campsite  and 
we  got  busy  as  soon  as  we  arrived. 
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A SHOT  BOOMED  several  mountains 
away,  the  season  was  on.  "Com'on  buck," 
coaxed  the  author,  as  he  watched  the 
valley  below.  The  waiting  game  began. 

Since  we  would  be  needing  a heat 
fire  until  bedtime  as  well  as  for  cook- 
ing, I removed  the  grill  from  the  two- 
burner  camp  stove,  chopped  a rec- 
tangular recess  in  a shaley  slope 
against  the  bank  sheltering  our  site, 
then  leveled  the  grill  on  a U-shaped 
base  of  flat  stones.  The  stones  would 
keep  our  fire  localized  and  radiate 
heat  all  evening. 

Meanwhile,  Ben  plucked  a bag  of 
peeled  and  sliced  potatoes  from  the 
cooler,  started  his  small  cooking  fire 
and  put  a skilletful  of  potatoes  on  to 
fry.  Salt,  pepper  and  three  chopped 
onions  went  into  the  skillet  before  he 
set  the  lid  on.  He  kept  the  fire  low  so 
the  potatoes  could  fry  slowly  and  we 
spent  the  next  half  hour  arranging 
camp. 

I stocked  our  water  jug  and  kettles 
from  the  icy  creek  100  feet  down  the 
bank,  then  pulled  out  the  camp  gear 
still  in  the  trunk. 

I located  a level,  needle-carpeted 
spot  for  a sleeping  area  in  the  small 
pine  grove  just  up  the  bank  from  our 
fire.  Putting  out  three  short  stakes  in 
an  open  V— the  outer  ones  forked— I 
then  found  a dead  crosspole  to  span 
the  forks  and  draped  the  skeleton  with 
our  tarp  to  make  a quick  lean-to.  Into 
this  simple  shelter  I slid  two  inflated 
air  mattresses  topped  with  once-folded 
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Army  blankets  and  the  unrolled  sleep- 
ing bags. 

As  I backed  out  of  the  lean-to  and 
looked  toward  the  fire  I saw  Ben  hoist 
his  skillet  lid  and  whiff  the  steam  that 
billowed  around  his  head.  He  sniffed 
the  potato-onion-pepper  scent  and 
smiled  to  himself  — I,  inhaling  the 
penetrating  odor  of  pine  pitch  and 
needles,  smiled,  too.  We  were  already 
having  a great  time  and  hunting  didn’t 
start  for  half  a day! 

With  camp  organized  and  potatoes 
almost  done,  we  slid  the  skillet  to  a 
warming  position  and  put  on  a kettle 
of  corn,  a pot  of  coffee  and  a husky 
sirloin  steak.  Ben  rolled  up  two  heavy 
sections  of  a log  that  had  been  sawed 
by  timbering  people,  and  we  sat 
down  to  tend  the  steak. 

In  minutes  the  steak  was  broiled 
and  the  rest  of  the  dinner  hot,  so  we 
sliced  the  dripping  meat  in  two  and 
filled  our  metal  plates.  Relative  silence 
reigned  while  we  chewed  excellent 
steak  and  trimmings  and  sipped  hot, 
coal-black  coffee.  At  that  moment  we 
both  wished  we  had  time  and  food  for 
a week  of  such  eating. 

With  dinner  over,  we  washed  dishes, 
packed  all  the  cooking  and  eating  ar- 
ticles except  those  needed  for  break- 
fast, then  prepared  our  hunting  rigs 
for  firemanlike  dressing  and  departure 
in  the  morning. 

A short  fireside  chat  was  soon  beset 
by  drowsiness  as  we  digested  steak 
and  watched  the  hypnotic  flames.  By 
8:30  we  doused  the  fragments  of  our 
fire,  buttoned  up  camp  and  slid  into 
our  sleeping  bags.  I set  out  a small, 
but  loud  alarm  clock  keyed  to  bellow 
at  4 a.m.  We  zipped  the  warm  bags 
to  our  chins  and  were  both  asleep  in 
minutes. 

Up  at  Four 

At  4 the  faithful  sentry  jangled 
harshly,  sending  its  alien  sound  into  a 
still,  pitch-black  woods.  We  arose 
eagerly  and  lit  the  gas  lantern  that  we 
had  kept  hanging  on  a pine  branch 
stub  the  night  before,  then  began 
breakfast  by  lighting  the  ready-laid 


twig  fire  to  thaw  our  water  bucket  of 
solid  ice.  The  temperature  had  hit 
about  plus  15,  but  we  were  more  than 
warm  enough  in  the  mountain*  bags. 

While  I put  our  beds  back  in  the 
trunk  and  generally  packed  camp 
away,  Ben  fried  bacon,  scrambled 
eggs  and  made  coffee.  We  ate  a 
speedy  but  delicious  breakfast,  again 
washed  dishes,  then  put  the  entire 
camp  into  the  trunk  to  emerge  no 
more.  When  we  drove  away  to  start 
for  the  hunting  ground  about  5:30, 
our  camp  was  neatly  packaged  until 
we  arrived  at  home. 

Arrived  at  Area 

Driving  to  the  parking  spot  we  had 
used  for  the  previous  day’s  scouting, 
we  hurried  on  hunting  coats,  grabbed 
binoculars,  lunches  and  rifles  and 
headed  for  our  waiting  ridge.  Dawn 
was  beginning  to  show  the  long  profile 
of  the  ridge  against  pale,  gray  sky. 

A half  hour  put  us  at  Ben’s  stand— 
6:35— where  I reminded  him  to  make 
his  first  shot  count,  and  headed  for 
my  stump. 

Light  trickled  into  the  woods  and 
I felt  the  quiet  surge  of  excitement 
that  always  precedes  the  opening  min- 
ute. At  four  minutes  to  7 a big  doe 
walked  directly  toward  me  along  the 
ridge,  caught  my  scent  at  30  yards  and 
veered  with  a soft  snort  into  a wide 
arc  around  my  stand.  I waited— noth- 
ing followed  her. 

Shooting  time  came  and  ravens  be- 
gan their  hoarse  cawing  overhead.  A 
gray  squirrel  rattled  his  way  down  a 
small  hemlock,  paused  to  listen,  then 
jumped  to  the  leaves  with  a loud 
crunch.  He  froze  for  a second,  listen- 
ing again,  then  moved  off  to  feed. 

“Com’on,  buck.” 

A shot  boomed  faintly  several  moun- 
tains away.  The  season  was  on. 

Then  I heard  loud  shuffling  in  the 
leaves  to  my  rear  and  eased  my  eyes 
around  to  watch  the  top  edge  of  the 
ridge.  It  sounded  like  action.  The  noise 
got  louder,  then  I was  able  to  see,  at 
the  bare  limit  of  vision  through  the 
woods,  fleeting  glimpses  of  deer  backs, 
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ears  and  the  flash  of  white  tails.  The 
bunch  moved  through  and  dropped 
off  the  ridge,  too  far  away  for  any 
identification  of  a buck. 

I relaxed  into  waiting.  A drive 
started  in  the  hollow  below  me.  A 
shot  boomed  fairly  near.  Another  drive 
began  off  to  my  left,  but  far  away. 
Shooting  began  to  come  fairly  regu- 
larly from  all  around.  Two  does 
hustled  toward  me  from  down  the 
ridge.  They  stopped,  turning  their  big 
ears  forward  and  back,  testing,  then 
turned  and  hopped  on  over  the  top 
in  the  direction  of  the  previous  bunch. 

That  was  my  last  sighting  for  the 
stand.  It  was  9:30  amazingly  soon,  so 
I turned  toward  Ben’s  stand,  deciding 
to  make  a quiet  sweep  onto  the  flank 
of  the  ridge  where  the  two  groups  of 
deer  had  headed,  perhaps  to  push  a 
buck  to  him  out  of  the  low  laurel. 

Twenty  minutes  put  me  in  sight  of 
his  stand.  As  I got  close  I noticed  he 
was  breaking  sticks  for  a warming  fire. 
Although  it  was  chilly,  I was  a little 
disturbed  to  see  him  moving  around 
and  making  noise,  and  gave  him  a look 
of  disapproval  as  I bore  down  on  his 
little  fire.  He  looked  up  with  an  oblig- 
ing smile  as  I opened  my  mouth  to 
complain.  Then  I almost  fell  over  a 
seven-point  buck,  nicely  dressed  and 
reclining  by  Ben’s  small  blaze!  I closed 
my  mouth,  smacked  him  on  the  back, 
and  sat  down  to  hear  his  story. 

Ben  had  fired  one  shot  from  his  .264 
magnum.  ( He  had  seen  a number  of 
deer  moving  through  just  before  and 
after  shooting  time,  so  my  plotting 
seemed  to  have  timed  the  field-using 
deer  pretty  well. ) From  7 to  7: 10,  two 
does  stood  behind  him  at  about  thirty 
feet,  snorting  softly  and  stamping  their 
small  hooves.  Ben  had  to  freeze  in  his 
crouch  behind  a hemlock  butt  until 
they  hoisted  their  flags  and  pranced 
out  of  sight  into  the  laurel. 

Finally,  at  7:20  Ben  saw  a single 
deer  emerge  from  the  laurel  down  the 

I ridge  to  his  right,  and  swing  in  an  arc 
across  the  bench  below  at  about  100 
yards.  Spotting  a rack,  Ben  swung  to 
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BROTHER  BEN'S  BUCK  was  taken  at 
7:20  on  opening  day  of  the  1964  season. 
The  sleek  seven-pointer  was  proof  that  a 
short  time  "bed  roll"  hunt  can  be  a 
success. 

the  only  decent  hole  at  that  range  and 
touched  one  off  as  the  buck  walked 
through.  His  heart  sank  as  the  deer 
made  a tremendous  leap  out  of  sight 
into  thick  stuff. 

But  his  mental  picture  of  the  scope 
cross  hairs  sliding  across  the  buck’s 
ribs  was  a strong  image,  so  he  eased 
down  hopefully  to  the  jump-off  point 
to  look  for  blood.  The  buck  had  turned 
a single  somersault  and  lay  dead  at 
the  end  of  the  jump. 

It  would  be  great  to  report  that  I 
later  bagged  my  buck  to  make  us  two- 
for-two,  but  there  were  no  more  horns 
that  day.  We  loaded  Ben’s  nice  buck 
and  hunted  hard  the  rest  of  the  day, 
seeing  plenty  of  deer  and  several  tur- 
keys, but  no  antlers.  At  5 p.m.  we 
hoisted  our  tired  frames  from  the  edge 
of  the  woods  and  aimed  for  the  car, 
windburned  and  hungry,  but  happy. 

By  11:30  we  were  home,  after  a 
mid-trip  dinner  stop  and  already  plan- 
ning our  next  camp-hunt.  It  had  been 
easy  because  we  had  kept  equipment 
to  a bare  minimum,  inexpensive,  and 
had  proven  a fine  way  to  make  the 
most  of  a short-shot  hunting  trip. 

We  have  been  able  to  add  only  two 
potential  improvements  to  our  hastily 
designed  jiffy  camp  plan— more  days 
to  do  it  and  one  more  buck. 
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Affects  the  Antlers  . . . 


Deer  Range  Differences 

By  Lincoln  Lang 
Game  Biologist 


EPENDING  on  local  food  condi- 
tions, the  quality  and  size  of 
Pennsylvania  deer  vary  greatly  from 
place  to  place.  In  areas  where  the 
number  of  deer  exceeds  the  produc- 
tion of  plant  food,  overbrowsing  and 
malnutrition  occur.  This  lack  of  essen- 
tial protein,  minerals  and  other  re- 
quirements is  reflected  in  small  antlers, 
lowered  reproductive  capacity,  and 
poor  physical  development.  Con- 
versely, nutritional  difficulties  are  not 
encountered  where  the  size  of  the  herd 
does  not  exceed  the  food  supply.  In 
such  situations  the  whitetail  reaches 
its  full  physical  potential. 

By  annually  examining  thousands  of 
deer,  Game  Commission  personnel 
are  able  to  maintain  a constant  check 
on  the  health  of  the  herd  and,  indi- 
rectly, the  condition  of  the  range. 
Much  of  the  information  in  this  article 
was  compiled  from  examination  rec- 
ords obtained  at  check  stations  which 
some  of  you  might  have  visited  during 
the  deer  season  or  read  about  in  the 
GAME  NEWS. 

Examinations  at  these  stations  in- 
clude age  determination,  body  weight 
and  antler  development.  A record  is 
made,  listing  the  county  and  township 
where  each  deer  was  killed.  These  ani- 
mals are,  in  a sense,  representative  of 
the  deer  in  the  area  where  they  were 
killed.  Additional  knowledge  is  gained 
from  deer  checked  by  Game  Commis- 
sion personnel  at  cold  storage  plants 
and  similar  establishments  which  proc- 
ess deer  for  successful  hunters.  More 
information  comes  from  an  examina- 
tion of  deer  killed  by  vehicles  and 
other  causes.  These  examinations  are 
made  by  Game  Protectors  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  unborn  fawns  car- 


Photo by  Leonard  Lee  Rue , 111 

ANTLER  DEVELOPMENT  can  be  di 
rectly  related  to  quality  of  food  available. 
Measuring  deer  antlers  is  an  important 
function  of  deer  check  stations.  Knowing 
the  condition  of  our  deer  herd  helps  es- 
tablish good  management  practices. 

ried  by  does,  thus  enabling  a reliable 
measurement  of  fawn  production  in 
certain  areas. 

A most  apparent  fact  is  that  the  best 
deer,  from  a standpoint  of  size  and 
health,  are  found  in  places  not  neces- 
sarily considered  deer  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  the  poorer  quality 
deer  are  found  in  our  “big  woods’ 
country  where  deer  populations  are 
usually  high. 
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A look  at  how  some  areas  rate  as  to 
the  quality  of  deer  will  undoubtedly 
surprise  some  readers.  The  counties 
mentioned  are  listed  according  to  aver- 
age antler  development  and  weights 
of  1/2-year-old  bucks  and  fawn  pro- 
duction for  adult  does.  Here  is  the 
breakdown : 


Group  I.  Counties  with  excellent 
quality  deer  ( average  basal  diam- 
eter of  antlers  29/32"  with  5.1  or 
more  points  and  average  field 
dressed  weights  of  111  pounds  or 
over  for  long -yearling  bucks. 
Average  number  of  embryos  per 
bred  adult  does— 1.9  or  more). 


Bucks 

Butler 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Erie 


Mercer 

Snyder 

Susquehanna 

York 


Group  II.  Counties  with  very  good 
quality  deer  ( average  basal  diam- 
eter of  antlers  27/32"  or  28/32" 
with  4.6  to  5 points  and  average 
field  dressed  weights  of  106  to  110 
for  long-yearling  bucks.  Average 
number  of  embryos  per  bred 
adult  does— 1.8). 


Bedford 

Bradford 

Clarion 

Indiana 

Lancaster 


Perry 

Union 

Somerset 

Venango 

Wyoming 


Group  III.  Counties  with  good  quality 
deer  (average  basal  diameter  of 
antlers  25/32"  or  26/32"  with  4.1 
to  4.5  points  and  average  field 
dressed  weights  of  101  to  105 
pounds  for  long-yearling  bucks. 
Average  number  of  embryos  per 
bred  adult  does— 1.7). 


Adams 

Blair 

Cambria 

Fayette 

Jefferson 


Lebanon 

Luzerne 

Monroe 

Schuylkill 

Warren 


Group  IV.  Counties  with  fair  quality 
deer  (average  basal  diameter  of 
antlers  23/32"  or  24/32"  with  3.6 
to  4 points  and  average  field 


dressed  weights  of  96  to  100 
pounds  for  long-yearling  bucks. 
Average  number  of  embryos  per 
bred  adult  does— 1.6). 


Carbon 

Clearfield 

Elk 

Forest 

Huntingdon 

Lycoming 


McKean 

Potter 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Wayne 

Westmoreland 


Group  V.  Counties  with  poor  quality 
deer  (average  basal  diameter  of 
antlers  22/32"  or  less  with  3.5  or 
less  points  and  average  field 
dressed  weights  of  95  pounds  or 
less  for  long-yearling  bucks.  Aver- 
age number  of  embryos  per  bred 
adult  does— 1.5  or  less). 

Cameron  Clinton 

Centre  Pike 


Of  course  there  are  plenty  of  larger 
bucks  and  some  smaller  ones.  Repro- 
duction potentials  of  certain  deer  also 
differ  from  what  is  shown  here.  For 
comparisons,  however,  we  are  most  in- 
terested in  the  average  specimen. 

Emphasis  in  the  above  groupings 
was  placed  on  the  1/2-year-old  bucks. 
This  is  because  the  nutritious  quality 
of  food  consumed  is  most  easily  de- 
tected by  studying  that  age  class.  If 
the  county  in  which  you  are  most  in- 


EVEN  AGE  STANDS  such  as  this  are  not 
producing  much  game  food.  Good  land 
and  forest  management  are  equally  as 
important  as  adequate  harvests  in  insur- 
ing a healthy  deer  herd. 


/jf 
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Photo  by  C.  F.  Thiel 

ONLY  BY  HARVESTING  adequate  num- 
bers of  antlerless  deer  can  populations 
be  held  to  a manageable  figure.  Over- 
browsed deer  range  is  hard  to  repair. 
Surplus  deer  should  be  harvested,  and 
not  permitted  to  starve. 

terested  does  not  appear  in  the  lists 
given,  it  is  because  recent  records  for 
lM-year-old  bucks  are  too  limited. 


Although  the  Utopian  situation  of 
having  all  deer  of  excellent  quality 
throughout  the  state  may  never  be 
reached,  the  Game  Commission’s  pres- 
ent management  program  is  aimed  at 
reducing  the  number  of  poor  quality 
deer.  This  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  harvesting  adequate  numbers  of 
antlerless  deer.  A program  such  as  this 
can  hold  population  levels  within  the 
limits  of  food  supply  in  counties  with 
over-utilized  range.  It  will  also  prevent 
the  deer  herd  from  building  up  to  the 
danger  point  in  counties  with  better 
range.  Deer  quality  studies  in  Penn- 
sylvania have  dramatically  demon- 
strated that  proper  harvesting  of  both 
sexes  is  required  in  order  to  provide 
better  quality  deer. 

Full  attainment  of  these  manage- 
ment objectives  will  largely  depend 
upon  the  degree  of  understanding 
and  cooperation  received  from  sports- 
men. 

This  article  is  a contribution  of 
Federal  Aid  Project  W-48-R. 


RESOLUTION 

WHEREAS,  After  giving  due  consideration  to  the  question  of  bounty  pay- 
ments for  the  destruction  of  certain  predators; 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, acting  under  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  it  by  the  provisions  of 
Article  XI,  Section  1101  of  The  Game  Law,  by  Resolution  adopted  this  12th 
day  of  October,  1965,  hereby  directs  that  beginning  January  2,  1966,  the 
bounty  payments  authorized  for  the  animals  enumerated  below,  if  killed  in  a 
wild  state  in  any  county  of  the  Commonwealth  during  the  period  specified 
and  presented  in  the  manner  and  under  the  conditions  stipulated  in  the  Act 
aforesaid,  shall  be  as  follows: 


Gray  Fox $4  for  each  gray  fox  killed. 

Red  Fox _ $4  for  each  red  fox  killed. 


BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  the  foregoing  Resolution  shall  be 
published  in  the  Pennsylvania  GAME  NEWS,  also  to  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  by  news  release  and  other  sources  of  public  in- 
formation; and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  the  Executive  Director  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  certify  the  foregoing  as  an  act  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
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Winning  Pennsylvania  White-tailed 
Deer  Trophies  Announced 


A magnificent  white-tailed  buck 
owned  by  Raymond  E.  Miller,  R.  D.  1, 
Redford,  was  recognized  on  Septem- 
ber 25  as  the  finest  typical  deer  known 
to  have  ever  been  taken  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  record  typical  white-tailed 
buck  scored  177.5  by  Boone  and 
Crockett  standards.  It  was  taken  in 
Bedford  County  in  1957. 

Sharing  the  first  place  spotlight  at 
the  first  Pennsylvania  Deer  Records 
Awards  Banquet  was  the  top  non- 
typical specimen  owned  by  Ruth  Lan- 
dis. Her  husband,  Ralph  Landis,  killed 
this  spectacular  deer  near  their  home 
at  Port  Royal,  Juniata  County,  in  1951. 
This  head  racked  up  an  impressive 
207.7  score  in  the  non-typical  category. 

The  leading  archery  trophy  was 
taken  by  Marlin  E.  Spangler,  of  Bos- 
well, and  scored  131.7  typical.  This 
deer  was  taken  in  Cambria  County 
in  1962. 

The  First  Annual  Pennsylvania  Deer 
Records  Banquet,  held  at  the  Holiday 
Inn  Town,  Harrisburg,  culminated  the 
1965  measuring  sessions.  The  Deer 
Records  Program,  a new  innovation 
among  state  conservation  agencies, 
has  now  established  the  top  trophies 
in  Pennsylvania. 

The  three  top  winners  were  pre- 
sented with  specially  created  bronze 
medallions  sculptured  with  a deer 
head  on  one  side  and  inscribed  with 
the  winner’s  name  and  date  of  award 
on  the  other  side. 

For  many  years  Pennsylvanians 
were  forced  to  accept  the  bitter-sweet 
half  truth  that  their  state  contained  a 
lot  of  deer,  but  very  few  of  trophy 
proportions.  Many  people,  especially 
those  in  the  Game  Commission  and 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor 
Writers  Association,  felt  that  this  was 
an  unfair  assumption  to  make.  Indi- 
vidually, many  of  these  people  had 
seen  or  heard  about  fine  deer  heads 


PGC  Photo  by  Glenn  Hoy 

THIS  BEAUTIFUL  Bedford  County  buck 
took  top  honors  for  Raymond  E.  Miller 
at  the  Game  Commission's  Deer  Records 
Banquet.  Scoring  177.5  by  Boone  and 
Crockett  standards,  the  story  describing 
the  taking  of  this  animal  is  told  in  this 
issue  of  GAME  NEWS. 

that  had  not  received  the  acclaim 
which  was  rightly  due.  The  idea  of  a 
Deer  Records  Program  was  visualized 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion offered  to  be  the  official  measur- 
ing agency  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers 
Association. 

Measuring  sessions  were  scheduled 
for  the  six  Game  Commission  field  di- 
visions and  Boone  and  Crockett  trained 
employes  set  out  on  the  job  of  measur- 
ing over  1,300  white-tailed  heads. 

George  Norris,  Chairman  of  the 
Game  Commission’s  Measuring  Com- 
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mittee,  mentioned 
in  hi . introduction 
that  the  help  and 
advice  given  by 
the  Boone  and 
Crockett  Club 
were  invaluable. 

This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  its 
President  Robert 
S.  Waters,  of 
Johnstown,  who 
literally  “took  us 
by  the  hand” 
through  all  phases 
of  the  program. 

Sportsmen  and 
big  game  hunters  attending  the  ban- 
quet were  well  rewarded  for  their  in- 
terest in  this  event  by  hearing  a brief 
address  by  Dr.  Elmer  M.  Rusten, 
Chairman  of  the  Records  Committee 
on  North  American  Big  Game  for  the 
Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Dr.  Rusten, 
who  served  as  master  of  ceremonies, 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  nation’s 
top  authorities  on  trophy-class  animals 
in  the  United  States.  Before  the  pres- 
entations of  the  awards,  salutatory  re- 
marks were  made  by  Gene  Coleman, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor 
Writers  Association,  and  Glenn  L. 
Bowers,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 


The  awards 
ceremony  was,  of 
course,  the  high- 
light of  the  eve- 
ning, with  genu- 
ine admiration 
being  evident  as 
the  guests  were 
treated  with  the 
sight  of  the  most 
outstanding  group 
of  white-tailed 
deer  heads  ever 
assembled  in 
Pennsylvania. 

All  typical 
heads  which  re- 
ceived a score  of  140  or  more  and 
those  non-typical  heads  which  scored 
160  or  higher  were  given  certificates 
of  merit  which  indicated  the  trophy’s 
position  in  the  current  all-time  records 
for  Pennsylvania.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
300  of  these  certificates  were  pre- 
sented, indicating  that  Keystone  hunt- 
ers have  taken  many  outstanding  deer. 

Dr.  Rusten  praised  the  Game  Com- 
mission and  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor 
Writers  for  this  outstanding  contri- 
bution towards  better  documentation 
of  big  game  trophies. 

Tentative  plans  are  to  conduct  meas- 
uring sessions  at  two-year  intervals. 


Photo  by  Grant  Heilman 

CREATED  SPECIALLY  for  the  Game 
Commission's  Deer  Records  Program, 
this  sculptured  medallion  was  presented 
to  the  three  top  award  winners. 


WRITERS,  SPORTSMEN,  and  conservationists  from  all  parts  of  Pennsylvania 
gathered  at  the  1965  Deer  Records  Banquet  to  honor  the  award  winners. 

PGC  Photo  by  Ralph  Cady 
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THE  CAUSE 
Deer  Records 
rack.  Owned 
the  deer  was 
Arthur  Youn 


THE  NO.  1 buck  in  the 
archery  category  was 
taken  by  Marlin  E. 
Spangler,  of  Boswell. 
Here  John  Laudadio, 
president,  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen's 
Clubs,  presents  Spangler 
with  the  first  place  cer- 
tificate and  the  winner's 
medal.  Pleased  onlooker 
is  Mrs.  Spangler. 


BOONE  AND  CROCKETT 
Records  Committee 
Chairman,  Dr.  Elmer 
Rusten,  of  Minneapolis, 
addresses  the  Deer  Rec- 
ords Banquet.  Dr.  Rus- 
ten, serving  as  master  of 
ceremonies,  praised  the 
Commission  for  this  out- 
standing achievement. 


WINNING  BRONZE  MEDALLIONS 
first  place  archery,  score  131.7,  M. 
first  place  typical,  score  177.5,  Ra 
first  place  non-typical,  score  207.7, 
County. 


GAME  COMMISSION 

DEER  RECC 

HE  first  PENNSYLVANIA  DEEI 
the  Holiday  Inn  Town,  Harrisbur 
banquet  was  attended  by  300  sportsr 
three  top  winners  were  presented  w 
As  witnessed  by  those  attending  the 
but  few  of  trophy  proportions  was 


GAME  NEWS 


rsation  at  the 
i No.  3 typical 
^e.  Centre  Hall, 
iat-grandfather, 


THE  TOP  NON-TYPICAL 
certificate  and  medallion 
are  presented  to  Ruth 
Landis  by  Game  Com- 
mission President  Loring 
H.  Cramer.  The  prize 
winner  was  taken  by 
Mrs.  Landis'  husband  in 
1951. 


RAYMOND  E.  MILLER 
happily  accepts  the  win- 
ner's medallion  and  cer- 
tificate from  Lt.  Gov- 
ernor Raymond  P.  Shaf- 
fer. Miller's  own  story 
telling  how  he  bagged 
this  trophy  appears  in 
this  issue  of  GAME 
NEWS. 


! magnificent  trophies.  Left  to  right, 
Boswefl,  taken  in  Somerset  County; 
Bedford,  taken  in  Bedford  County; 
.andis.  Port  Royal,  taken  in  Juniata 


||  PGC  Photos  by  Ralph  Cady  and  Glenn  Hoy 

} BANQUET 

• ANQUET  was  held  September  25  at 
g nax  to  the  Deer  Records  Program,  the 
inters,  and  leading  conservationists.  The 
gj allions,  specially  created  for  the  event, 
j-iyth  that  Pennsylvania  has  a lot  of  deer 
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Deer  Killed  in  1830 
Ranks  Third  in  State 

During  the  recent  deer  measuring 
sessions  which  were  held  as  part  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission’s 
newly  created  Deer  Records  Program, 
some  interesting  “deer  tales”  and  deer 
hunting  history  were  uncovered.  Per- 
haps the  most  outstanding  of  these 
stories  involves  an  entry  from  McKean 
County.  A beautiful,  evenly  matched, 
twelve-point  set  of  antlers  was  pre- 
sented for  measuring  at  the  Lock 
Haven  session  on  June  19  by  C.  R. 
Studholme,  of  Centre  Hall.  By  the 
Boone  and  Crockett  scoring  system, 
the  head  tallied  an  impressive  175.4 
score,  which  placed  the  magnificent 
rack  solidly  in  third  place  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Big  Game  Records  Book.  This 
alone  was  newsworthy— but  truly  re- 
markable was  the  fact  that  the  deer 
from  which  these  antlers  were  re- 
moved was  killed  by  Mr.  Studholme’s 
great-grandfather,  Arthur  Young,  in 
1830! 

Arthur  Young  was  born  in  Che- 
nango County,  New  York,  in  1813.  His 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Young, 
moved  there  from  Rhode  Island  in 
1802.  One  of  the  possessions  accom- 
panying the  family  was  a powder  horn 
which  was  acquired  in  1769. 

Mr.  Young  again  moved  his  family 
in  1821,  this  time  to  McKean  County, 
Pennsylvania,  and  carved  a home  out 
of  the  hills  at  the  head  of  Potato  Creek 
near  the  place  where  Smethport  stands 
today. 

During  the  early  spring  of  1827 
Arthur’s  older  brother,  Clinton,  was 
required  to  leave  home  on  a business 
journey.  He  told  his  19-year-old 
brother  that  if  he  would  attend  to  his 
trapline  while  he  was  gone  he  could 
have  the  proceeds  of  the  furs  taken 
during  his  absence.  Arthur  was  pleased 
about  this  for  he  wanted  a new  rifle 
and  this  looked  like  the  way  to  get  it. 

With  the  money  received  from  the 


PGC  Photo  by  Ralph  Cady 


RANKING  THIRD  in  the  typical  category 
was  this  rack,  taken  in  1830  by  Arthur 
Young  in  McKean  County.  Accepting  the 
award  for  their  great-grandfather  were 
C.  R.  Studholme  and  Allen  T.  Studholme, 
brothers  who  both  hold  positions  with 
the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 


furs,  which  included  otter,  mink  and 
bear  pelts,  Arthur  journeyed  to  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  the  fall  of  1827  pur- 
chased his  new  rifle.  According  to 
family  records,  the  deer  killed  by 
Arthur,  which  now  ranks  as  number 
three  in  Pennsylvania,  was  killed  by 
him  in  1830  with  this  firearm.  The 
ancient  family  powder  horn  was  also 
carried  on  this  hunt.  Apparently  deer 
were  not  too  plentiful  during  this 
period,  which  probably  accounts  for 
mention  being  made  in  the  family 
history.  Even  at  that  early  date  the 
antlers  must  have  been  recognized  as 
a fine  prize,  for  they  were  carefully 
removed  from  the  head  and  kept  in- 
tact for  135  years! 

This  is  quite  unusual  because  most 
hunters  of  that  period  were  mainly 
interested  in  meat. 

Gun  fanciers  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  gun  was  originally  a 
flintlock,  which  at  some  undetermined 
lime  was  converted  to  a pill  lock.  The 
maker’s  name  is  not  known,  but  it  is 
presumed  that  the  gun  was  manu- 
factured in  Buffalo.  The  rifle  and  the 
powder  horn  are  currently  owned  by 
Mr.  Studholme. 
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Both  Losers 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY- On  Sep- 
tember 22,  while  patrolling  in  W. 
Penn  Township  with  Land  Manager 
Drasher,  we  came  on  the  results  of  a 
strange  wildlife  battle.  We  found  a 
dead  broad-winged  hawk  and  a head- 
less 22"  copperhead  snake  along  the 
edge  of  the  highway.  Upon  examina- 
tion it  was  apparent  the  hawk  tried  to 
make  a meal  of  the  snake,  and  had 
succeeded  in  clipping  its  head  off  but 
not  before  the  snake  got  in  a fatal 
blow  of  its  own.  — Acting  District 
Game  Protector  F.  M.  Spancake,  Pine 
Grove. 

He  Might  Be  Back! 

One  weekend  in  September  I was 
driving  to  some  friends’  house  when 
I spotted  a red  screech  owl  sitting 
along  the  road  in  broad  daylight.  He 
seemed  to  be  in  a daze  so  I put  him 
in  my  trunk  and  took  him  home  and 
set  him  in  a white  pine  tree  by  my 
house.  He  was  still  there  the  next 
morning  so  I called  the  vet  and  asked 
him  what  I could  do  for  it.  He  said 
try  forcing  a mixture  of  one-half  water 
and  one-half  whiskey  down  its  throat. 
This  must  have  helped  him  because  he 
was  gone  the  next  day.  Anybody  seen 
a drunk  screech  owl  flying  around?— 
Student  Officer  Ronald  G.  Clouser. 


Trap  Snapper 

BERKS  COUNTY  - During  the 
month  a local  trapper  decided  to 
spend  several  days  trapping  foxes  at 
his  cabin  in  Sullivan  County.  He  has 
had  good  success,  locally,  and  was  at 
a loss  to  understand  why  he  always 
found  his  traps  sprung  upstate  and 
nothing  in  them.  After  several  days 
he  finally  found  the  reason,  he  sighted 
a bear  at  one  of  his  sets. 

That  night  while  sleeping,  he  heard 
a loud  commotion  on  the  porch.  The 
next  morning,  his  pack  basket  was 
gone.  A search  revealed  equipment 
scattered  over  a wide  area  and  the 
basket  was  finally  found  some  distance 
away  in  the  brush.  He  surmised  that  it 
was  caught  on  the  bear’s  head  and 
paw  marks  were  noted  on  his  car.  The 
moral  is  “Bears  also  like  Limburger 
cheese”  which  he  was  using  in  his 
sets.  Maybe  the  bear  will  be  back  for 
beer  on  his  next  trip  up.  — District 
Game  Protector  J.  A.  Leiendecker, 
Reading. 


It’s  Worth  It 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY  - A Game 
Protector’s  job  has  many  “ups  and 
downs”  and  at  times  when  the  “downs” 
prevail  one  often  wonders  if  it  is  all 
worth  it.  Recently  when  I was  trans- 
ferred from  Delaware  County  the  or- 
ganized sportsmen,  Deputy  Game  Pro- 
tectors and  many  friends  took  time  to 
honor  my  wife  and  me  with  a banquet 
and  presented  me  with  a fine  gift.  It 
is  times  such  as  these  when  all  of  the 
“downs”  don’t  matter  and  a Game 
Protector  knows  it  is  all  worth  it.— 
District  Game  Protector  Richard  C. 
Feaster,  Scotland. 
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Veteran  Varminter 


MERCER  COUNTY -On  Septem- 
ber 22  1 talked  with  a woodchuck 
hunter  at  Clark  Mills.  He  is  F.  R.  Mc- 
Afoose,  of  Apollo,  Pa.,  who  owns  a 
cottage  near  Clarks  Mills.  Many  farm- 
ers in  northern  Mercer  County  know 
Mr.  McAfoose  and  are  his  host  to 
“chuck”  hunting.  This  ardent  hunter, 
who  will  be  82  years  old  on  his  next 
birthday,  has  killed  59  woodchucks 
this  summer.  His  59th  one  was  a beau- 
tiful jet  black  specimen,  a rarity  in 
chucks.  Mr.  McAfoose  has  lots  of  con- 
fidence in  his  .243  Winchester  as  a 
varminter,  and  rightfully  so.  Who  says 
hunting  is  only  for  young  and  middle- 
aged  people?— District  Game  Protec- 
tor Roger  J.  Wolz,  Greenville. 


Broken  Field  Runners 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY-On  Sep- 
tember 11,  as  Pine  Grove  High  School 
players  were  getting  ready  for  their 
first  football  game,  there  were  two  un- 
expected visitors  at  the  high  school. 
Two  buck  deer  were  apparently  tak- 
ing a drink  from  a fountain  in  front  of 
the  school  when  they  were  frightened 
by  approaching  people.  They  entered 
the  school,  through  a window,  and 
found  the  going  a bit  rough  on  the 
slippery  floors.  One  of  them,  a spike 
buck,  got  into  a stairway  and  the  cus- 
todian opened  a door  from  which  he 
made  his  exit  after  breaking  another 
windowpane.  The  other,  a six-point 
buck,  slipped  and  slid  around  the  halls 
until  he  was  unable  to  rise.  About  this 
time,  Deputy  Ward  Dissinger  arrived 
and,  with  some  assistance,  was  able 
to  wrestle  him  outside  where  he  took 
off  for  safer  parts.  Surprisingly,  the 
only  damage  done,  to  the  school,  were 
the  two  broken  windows.  Perhaps  the 
coach  should  have  tried  getting  the 
deer  into  uniform  and  using  them  as 
ball  carriers,  as  unfortunately  for  Pine 
Grove,  they  lost  the  football  game.— 
District  Game  Protector  L.  E.  Bittner, 
Tremont. 


BEDFORD  COUNTY  - While  on 
night  patrol  with  Deputy  Harry  Spiker 
a few  nights  back,  we  noticed  some- 
thing moving  on  the  road  ahead.  It 
first  looked  like  a pile  of  grass  and 
weeds,  but  closer  investigation  re- 
vealed an  opossum  with  a clump  of 
weeds  caught  on  it.  When  the  opos- 
sum ran  into  the  weeds  bordering  the 
road,  he  was  very  difficult  to  see.  Per- 
haps our  animals  are  taking  lessons 
in  the  fine  art  of  camouflage.— District 
Game  Protector  C.  J.  William,  Bed- 
ford. 


A Hero 

GREENE  CO t/NTY— Richard  Mor- 
gan, of  Waynesburg,  gave  this  story 
to  me.  For  many  years  bears  have 
been  rarely  seen  in  the  rolling  hills  of 
Greene  County.  But  two  weeks  ago 
gas  company  workers,  clearing  a right- 
of-way,  witnessed  a wildlife  “wing- 
ding”  that  made  a hero  out  of  a non- 
descript farm  animal.  Mr.  Bruin  was 
first  sighted  as  he  sent  a dozen  or  so 
“Champion  Belgian  Draft  Horses”  flee- 
ing over  the  hillside.  Emerging  from 
a shed  and  immediately  turning  the 
table  on  the  charging  bear  was  a 
three-foot-tall,  long-eared  jackass.  The 
jackass  was  last  seen,  with  heels  a-fly- 
ing,  as  he  chased  the  confused  and 
bruised  bear  into  a heavily  wooded 
ravine.— District  Game  Protector  The- 
odore Vesloski,  Carmichaels. 
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Just  for  Fun 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY  - At  the 
Bloomsburg  Fair  on  September  28, 
1965,  I had  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
at  length,  with  a Mrs.  Capoletta,  Elys- 
burg,  the  laws  and  all  relating  subjects 
dealing  with  archery  hunting.  After 
our  talk  and  as  she  was  about  to  leave 
the  Game  Commission  exhibit,  I 
wished  her  luck  with  the  bow  and 
arrow  hoping  she  will  be  successful 
in  bagging  a trophy  deer.  She  quickly 
informed  me  not  to  be  so  generous  in 
wishing  such  a fate  on  her.  “I  love  to 
hunt  and  be  out  in  the  woods  during 
the  autumn  and  I have  missed  many 
a deer  with  the  bow  and  arrow,” 
stated  Mrs.  Capoletta.  “But,  if  I hit 
and  kill  such  a beautiful  animal,  I’ll 
never  hunt  again.”— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Edward  F.  Sherlinski,  Mifflin- 
ville. 

Good  Explanation 

^ CARBON  COUNTY  - The  Game 
Commission  exhibit  at  the  Carbon 
County  Fair  included  mounted  speci- 
mens of  beaver,  bear  cub,  fawn  deer, 
etc.  As  we  were  assembling  the  ex- 
hibit before  the  fair  opened,  a small 
boy  approached  with  an  obviously 
younger  sister  in  tow.  He  pointed  to 
the  mounted  animals  and  addressed 
the  girl  in  a confidential  tone,  “I  don’t 
know  how  to  explain  this  to  you,  but 
they  were  all  real  once.”  — District 
Game  Protector  Mervin  L.  Warfield, 
Weatherly. 


Pennsylvania  Duck  Goes  North 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY  - Re- 
cently I received  a report  from  our 
Harrisburg  office  on  a mallard  duck 
band  number  82479.  This  duck  was 
released  in  Benton  Township  on  June 
21,  1960.  It  was  recovered  last  fall  by 
Andy  Lapiers,  of  Spenard,  Alaska.  Al- 
though this  duck  was  only  4 M weeks 
of  age  when  it  was  released  it  had  sur- 
vived four  seasons  of  hunting,  plus 
all  the  hazards  that  nature  could  throw 
at  it  in  four  years.  My  congratulations 
go  out  to  Andy  Lapiers  on  his  cooper- 
ation in  reporting  this  incident  and 
furthering  the  Game  Commission’s 
waterfowl  information  program.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  John  L.  Altmiller, 
Clarks  Summit. 

A Fox  Cat? 

PERRY  COUNTY— Many  of  us  own 
dogs  trained  for  hunting  foxes.  How- 
ever, I doubt  that  there  are  very  many 
trained  cats  used  for  this  pleasure. 
Recently  such  a case  was  brought  to 
my  attention  while  talking  to  Henry 
Urich,  of  Newport,  R.  D.  1.  Henry 
was  drinking  coffee  one  morning  when 
his  wife  called  him  to  the  window.  Up 
in  the  field,  their  cat  had  cornered  a 
red  fox.  They  were  looking  at  each 
other  and  as  the  fox  took  a step  to  the 
side  so  did  the  cat.  I do  not  know 
how  long  this  continued  but  long 
enough  for  Mr.  Urich  to  get  his  gun 
and  bag  the  fox.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector J.  I.  Sitlinger,  Newport. 
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Bowers  Named  Game  Director, 
Lichtenberger  Becomes  Deputy 


Glenn  L.  Bowers,  Acting  Executive 
Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  was  named  Executive 
Director  in  October.  He  succeeds  M.  J. 
Golden  who  retired  on  August  6. 

The  position  of  Deputy  Executive 
Director  was  filled  by  Robert  S.  Lich- 
tenberger, former  chief  of  the  Com- 
mission’s Division  of  Administration. 
Both  men  received  their  appointments 
at  the  October  11-12  meeting  of  the 
Game  Commission  in  Meadville. 

Bowers  has  been  Deputy  Executive 
Director  since  1959.  A Commission 
employe  since  1948,  he  has  served  as 
Game  Biologist  and  Chief  of  the  Com- 
mission’s Division  of  Research. 

A Dillsburg,  R.  D.  3,  resident,  Bow- 
ers is  a native  of  York  County.  He 
holds  a master’s  degree  in  Wildlife 
Management  from  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  Glenn  and  his  wife, 
Betty,  have  two  children  and  a grand- 
daughter. 

Lichtenberger,  of  Camp  Hill,  suc- 
ceeds Bowers  as  Deputy  Executive 


Director  after  being  Chief  of  Admin- 
istration for  six  years.  Upon  complet- 
ing forestry  courses  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University,  he  became  a 
Game  Commission  employe  in  July, 
1936.  Lichtenberger  has  served  on  the 
staff  of  the  Commission’s  Training 
School  (of  which  he  is  a graduate) 
and  Land  Management  Assistant  in 
both  Northeast  and  Northwest  Field 
Divisions  where  he  also  helped  in  the 
law  enforcement  program.  He  has 
been  a coordinator  for  the  Commis- 
sion’s Federal  Aid  Projects,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Commission’s  Howard 
Nursery  in  Centre  County,  and  Super- 
visor of  the  Food  and  Cover  Section, 
Division  of  Land  Management. 

Lichtenberger  is  vice-president  of 
the  Central  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of 
the  American  Society  for  Public  Ad- 
ministration. He  and  his  wife,  Pauline, 
have  two  children. 

No  successor  has  yet  been  named  to 
fill  the  position  as  Chief  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Administration. 
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Fasnacht  Confirmed  os 
Game  Commissioner 

Robert  E.  Fasnacht,  veteran  Eph- 
rata  sportsman  appointed  by  Gover- 
nor Scranton  last  March,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Pennsylvania  Senate 
on  October  5 to  serve  on  the  eight- 
member  board  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission. 

Fasnacht  will  fill  the  post  formerly 
occupied  by  Carroll  F.  Ilockersmith, 
of  Shippensburg,  whose  term  expired 
earlier  this  year. 


Fasnacht  is  the  first  man  from  Lan- 
caster County  to  serve  on  the  Game 
Commission.  Long  active  in  local  and 
statewide  sportsman  organizations,  the 
Ephrata  realty  and  insurance  business- 
man said  that  he  will  work  for  what  is 
best  for  hunters  and  conservationists 
of  the  state  as  a whole. 

Fasnacht  is  currently  serving  his 
third  term  as  president  of  the  Feder- 
ated Sportsmen  of  Lancaster  County. 
Previous  to  taking  office  as  president 
of  the  county  organization  that  num- 
bers over  5,000  sportsmen,  he  was 
the  group’s  secretary  for  15  years. 

In  addition  to  his  local  affiliations 
with  outdoor  activities,  Fasnacht  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Game  Commit- 
tee of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and  also  secretary 
of  that  group’s  Southern  Division  that 
covers  10  counties  and  numbers  in  ex- 
cess of  15,000  sportsmen. 

Fasnacht  will  directly  represent  the 
following  11  counties  on  the  Game 
Commission:  Snyder,  Mifflin,  Frank- 
lin, Perry,  Cumberland,  Adams,  Dau- 
phin, York,  Lebanon,  Juniata  and  Lan- 
caster. 

He  will  join  a Commission  that  in- 
cludes Loring  PI.  Cramer,  President, 
East  Stroudsburg;  Russell  M.  Lucas, 
Vice-President,  Philipsburg;  R.  G. 
Smith,  Secretary,  Berwick;  Brig.  Gen. 
Nicholas  Biddle,  Bethayres;  H.  L. 
Buchanan,  Franklin;  James  A.  Thomp- 
son, Pittsburgh;  Frederick  M.  Simp- 
son, Huntingdon. 


Anti-Gun  Law  Fund  Growing 

The  “Anti-Firearms  Legislation”  fund  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  continues  to  grow.  The  purpose  of  the  fund  is  to  finance 
a campaign  against  anti-gun  laws  no  matter  where  in  the  state  the  legislation 
crops  up. 

Among  the  latest  contributors  to  the  fund  were  the  Armstrong  County 
Conservation  League.  The  fund  currently  totals  $1,206.03. 

Individuals,  sportsmen’s  clubs,  and  persons  interested  in  contributing  to 
the  fund  may  do  so  by  mailing  a check  to  James  McKnight,  Treasurer  of 
PFSC,  R.  D.  1,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 
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Drawing  Held  for  Pymatuning 
Goose  Blind  Reservations 

One  thousand  happy  waterfowl 
hunters  received  reservations  at  the 
Pymatuning  Goose  Shooting  Area  this 
year  as  the  result  of  having  their  ap- 
plications drawn  from  the  14,693  ap- 
plicants Monday,  October  4.  Each 
blind  holder  is  permitted  to  bring 
three  guest  hunters  to  share  his  blind. 

Assisting  in  the  drawing  were  Rob- 
ert Moorehouse,  President  of  the 
Northwest  Federated  Sportsmen; 
Roger  Latham,  outdoor  columnist 
from  the  Pittsburgh  Press;  James  Rut- 
knowski,  President  of  the  Northwest 
Duck  Hunters  Association  and  Robert 
Palmer,  Director  of  the  Northwest 
Duck  Hunters.  Commissioner  Russell 
M.  Lucas  represented  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission. 

Opening  day  at  the  Goose  Shoot- 
ing Area  was  October  9.  This  starting 
day  applied  throughout  Crawford 
County,  and  coincided  with  the  open- 
ing day  statewide  for  ducks.  Hunters 
are  permitted  to  take  only  one  goose 
in  Crawford  County.  The  daily  bag 
limit  of  three  ducks  is  permissible, 
however. 

Shooting  hours  at  the  Goose  Area 
are  from  sunrise  until  noon  on  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays,  Fridays  and  Satur- 
days. Hunters  who  are  assigned  blinds 
will  be  given  copies  of  the  special 
regulations  which  apply  at  the  area. 
Where  not  specifically  stated  all  state 
and  Federal  regulations  which  regu- 
late the  taking  of  waterfowl  will  apply. 

The  first  application  drawn  was  that 
of  Harold  F.  McKenna,  Box  35,  Glen 
Willard,  Pa.  The  second  name  drawn 
was  David  C.  Schirmer,  1908  Hay- 
wood Extension,  Farrell,  Pa.,  and  the 
third  winner  was  Carl  Dappelhaver, 
1015  Rockridge,  Connellsville,  Pa. 
Number  nine  on  the  list  of  successful 
applicants  was  Shirley  Kirkwood,  R. 
D.  1,  Seneca,  Pa.,  first  lady  hunter. 

The  first  nonresident  drawn  was 
Arthur  B.  Gedeon,  5401  Alva  Avenue, 
Warren,  Ohio. 


Perfect  Duck  Hunting 
Weather  Produces  Good  Kill 

It  was  good  weather  for  duck  and 
duck  hunters  in  Pennsylvania  on  Sat- 
urday, October  9,  as  the  1965  duck 
season  began  at  sunrise.  Throughout 
the  state  it  was  cloudy,  rainy  and 
windy  but  hunters  turned  out  by  the 
thousands  to  bag  a good  take  of  wood 
ducks  and  mallards.  Teal  were  also 
reported  in  good  numbers,  according 
to  a state  Game  Commission  survey. 

At  the  Pymatuning  Goose  Manage- 
ment Area  in  Crawford  County,  139 
of  the  148  gunners  on  the  controlled 
shooting  area  dropped  Canada  geese 
as  the  season  opened  in  that  county. 

The  Game  Commission  report  also 
revealed  a perfect  safety  record  with 
no  accidents  reported  for  the  opener. 
Hunter  behavior  was  generally  good, 
but  numerous  violations  involved  early 
hunting. 

The  duck  season  in  Pennsylvania 
ended  on  November  2 but  resumed 
again  from  November  22-December  11. 

HONORED  BY  THE  American  Associa- 
tion for  Conservation  Information  were 
Ned  Smith,  wildlife  artist  from  Halifax 
(left),  and  Gene  Coleman,  President  of 
Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  (center). 
Presenting  the  Awards  of  Merit  was 
George  H.  -Harrison,  Editor  of  Penn- 
sylvania GAME  NEWS  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  AACI. 


PGC  Photo  by  Bob  Parlaman 
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Shooting  Deer  With  .22  Costs  Archers  $1,200 

A trio  of  Washington  County  men  paid  fines  and  costs  totaling  $1,200  as 
the  result  of  illegally  killing  an  eight-point  buck  in  Cameron  County  on  the 
night  of  October  6.  The  deer  had  been  shot  with  a .22  rifle  and  an  arrow  was 
stuck  into  the  bullet  hole  to  present  the  impression  that  the  deer  had  been 
legally  taken. 

Richard  Bissell,  Patrick  M.  Rice  and  Charles  R.  Harmon,  all  of  Monongahela, 
were  apprehended  by  District  Game  Protector  Norman  L.  Erickson  while  at- 
tempting to  capture  a five-point  buck  that  they  had  wounded  with  an  arrow 
sometime  after  midnight. 

On  July  16,  1965,  these  same  three  men  had  been  prosecuted  by  District 
Game  Protector  Richard  Curfman  in  Potter  County.  This  charge  was  also 
for  taking  a deer  illegally. 

The  offenders’  hunting  licenses  were  immediately  seized  by  officer  Erickson 
which  will  prohibit  them  from  hunting  the  remainder  of  this  hunting  license 
year.  Furthermore,  they  were  denied  hunting  privileges  for  three  years  as 
the  result  of  the  earlier  offense. 


DPI  to  Hire 

Conservation  Coordinator 

“A  conservation  education  specialist 
will  be  hired  by  the  end  of  this  school 
semester  (January,  1966),”  said  Dr. 
Stanley  Miller,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  General  and  Academic  Education, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public 


Dr.  Miller  at  Federation. 

Photo  by  OUTDOOR  PEOPLE 


Instruction.  He  made  this  statement  at 
the  September  24  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs  held  in  Harrisburg. 

Dr.  Miller  went  on  to  say  that  regu- 
lations covering  social  studies  were 
being  revised  to  include  conservation. 
Futhermore,  Dr.  Miller  pointed  out, 
the  conservation  specialist’s  job  would 
be  one  of  leadership.  This  person 
would  not  visit  every  school  in  the 
state,  but  would  be  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  school  administrators  and 
others  in  their  efforts  to  integrate  con- 
servation in  the  school  curriculum. 

The  announcement  about  the  ex- 
pected hiring  of  a conservation  spe- 
cialist in  DPI  came  after  many  months 
of  effort  toward  this  end  by  sports- 
men, conservationists  and  others  in- 
terested in  seeing  wise  resource  use 
taught  in  Pennsylvania  schools. 

The  Miller  announcement  was  re- 
ceived with  much  enthusiasm  from 
Federation  representatives  who  have 
played  a part  in  getting  the  job  re- 
established. 

The  conservation  position  was  first 
established  in  DPI  in  1958  but  was 
abolished  in  1962  due  to  a lack  of 
funds. 
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CREATOR  OF  THE  1965  Federal  Migratory  Waterfowl  Stamp,  artist  Ron  Jenkins, 
of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  compares  a stamp  with  the  original  painting.  Ron's  wife,  Marian, 
shares  his  approval. 


Pennsylvania  Hunting 
License  Sales  Up  in  1964 

Pennsylvania  will  undoubtedly  con- 
tinue to  be  the  nation’s  leader  in  hunt- 
ing license  sales  as  the  result  of  the 
final  report  for  the  1964-1965  license 
year,  which  ended  August  31,  1965. 

The  report,  released  in  October, 
showed  a total  sale  of  916,352,  up  more 
than  54,000  over  the  previous  year. 
The  greatest  increase  was  realized  in 
resident  license  sales  from  820,800  to 
868,972.  Nonresident  license  sales  rose 
from  40,956  to  47,380.  The  only  dis- 
couraging figure  was  shown  in  the 
sale  of  junior  licenses  which  dropped 
from  111,644  to  110,555. 

“We  are  pleased  to  see  this  in- 
crease in  license  sales,  particularly  the 
7,000  nonresidents,”  said  Glenn  L. 
Bowers,  Executive  Director.  “This  in- 
dicates to  us  that  citizens  of  other 
states  think  highly  of  the  hunting  op- 
portunities that  we  are  striving  to  pro- 
vide in  Pennsylvania,”  he  concluded. 

Again,  during  the  1964  license  year 
Allegheny  County  led  the  state  with 
the  sale  of  63,424  licenses.  Westmore- 
land was  second  with  35,491.  Other 
counties  with  sizable  license  sales 
were  Lancaster— 30,500,  York— 27,897, 
Luzerne  — 25,177,  and  Montgomery 
with  24,983. 


Sportsmen's  Federation 
Meets  in  Harrisburg 

The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  met  at  the  Nation- 
wide Inn  in  Harrisburg  for  their  reg- 
ular semiannual  meeting  during  Sep- 
tember 23,  24,  and  25.  The  three-day 
meeting  was  led  by  President  John  F. 
Laudadio,  of  Westmoreland  County. 

The  Federation  was  addressed  by 
department  heads  representing  a cross 
section  of  state  agencies  whose  pro- 
grams are  of"  interest  to  sportsmen  and 
conservationists . 

Of  particular  interest  to  Pennsyl- 
vania sportsmen,  and  to  hunters  every- 
where, was  Directors  Resolution  No. 
4 which  stated:  Be  it  therefore  re- 
solved that  the  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  request  the 
Pennsylvania  General  Assembly  to 
pass  a resolution  listing  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  as  being  in  opposition 
to  the  Dodd  Bill  on  Firearms  Control. 

Another  resolution  which  had  the 
overwhelming  support  of  the  voting 
delegates  requested  the  State  Legis- 
lature to  amend  the  Game  Code  to 
permit  archery  licenses  to  be  sold  by 
any  agency  now  selling  hunting  li- 
censes and  the  agents  to  receive  15c 
per  archery  permit.  Next  meeting  will 
be  held  at  Harrisburg  in  March. 
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TIPS  -FOR  HUNTERS 


For  cold  weather  hunting,  wear 
mittens  instead  of  gloves.  Mittens 
keep  the  hands  warm  and  they  can 
be  removed  faster  when  you  pre- 
pare to  shoot.— Owen  Penfield  Fox 


Will  Trad®  Licenses 

I need  these  hunting  licenses  for 
my  collection:  All  special  deer  tags 
and  antlerless  licenses  except  ’52,  ’61, 
’63;  will  trade  ’43,  ’44,  ’45,  ’47,  ’48,  ’49, 
’50,  ’51,  ’52,  ’53,  ’54,  ’55,  ’56,  ’57,  ’58, 
’59,  ’60,  ’64.  Does  anyone  have  resident 
or  nonresident  licenses  1946,  ’61,  ’62, 
’63,  ’64  with  last  numbers  67? 

Lloyd  S.  Deardorff 
255  S.  Walnut  Street 
Dallastown,  Pa.  17313 


NRA  Sightmg-k-Duy 

Clubs  affiliated  with  the  National 
Rifle  Association  will  again  open  their 
facilities  to  their  fellow  sportsmen  for 
the  purpose  of  sighting-in  their  fire- 
arms in  preparation  for  the  coming 
hunting  seasons.  This  is  the  fifth  year 
of  nationwide  sponsorship  of  sight- 
ing-in events  by  NRA. 

The  program  includes  the  provision 
of  ranges  for  firing  rifles  and  shotguns, 
assistance  by  range  personnel  in  mak- 
ing sight  adjustments  and  the  infor- 
mation on  the  performance  of  sporting 
guns  at  various  ranges.  In  addition, 
many  clubs  conduct  running  deer 
matches  and  provide  gunsmiths  for 
minor  gun  repairs. 

A properly  sighted-in  gun  increases 
the  chances  of  successful  hunting,  pro- 
duces more  clean  kills  and  enhances 
the  enjoyment  of  hunting.  Not  to  be 
overlooked  is  the  opportunity  for 
sportsmen  to  refresh  themselves  on  the 
fundamentals  of  safe  gun  handling 
and  good  marksmanship. 

Hunters  attending  an  NRA  Sight- 
ing-In-Day  will  learn  the  capabilities 
of  their  rifles  at  practical  hunting  dis- 
tances, shotgun  patterning  and  slug 
testing,  trajectories  of  various  rifle  cali- 
bers, differences  between  uphill  and 
downhill  shooting,  bullet  performance 
during  rain,  the  effect  of  cant  on  the 
point  of  impact,  plus  other  items  of 
importance  to  accurate  field  shooting. 

Complete  information  on  NRA 
Sighting-In-Day  is  available  to  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  by  writing 
to  the  National  Rifle  Association,  1600 
Rhode  Island  Avenue,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  20036. 


Smart  Bear 

Remember  all  the  jokes  about  Smokey  the  Bear?  He  doesn’t  mind.  In  fact, 
he  laughs  all  the  way  to  the  bank.  For  guess  who,  after  President  Johnson, 
is  the  highest  paid  “public  servant”  in  Washington?  You’re  right,  Smokey  the 
Bear.  Last  year  he  earned  $54,586.16.  So  far  this  year  he  has  been  averaging 
$9,000  a month.  Oh,  yes,  there  actually  is  a Smokey.  He  is  a 15-year-old  black 
bear  in  the  Washington  zoo.  By  law,  you  can’t  take  his  picture  commercially 
without  pay.  Every  penny  of  his  royalties  goes  to  the  Cooperative  Forest  Fire 
Prevention  Service.— Syracuse  Herald- American. 
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Deer  Kill  Good  for 
Pennsylvania  Archery  Opener 

Pennsylvania  bow  hunters  found 
good  deer  hunting  as  the  1965  season 
opened  on  October  2.  The  combina- 
tion of  quiet  woods  and  clear  weather 
gave  hunters  a better  than  average 
chance  to  bag  a whitetail. 

In  a statewide  survey,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  reported  an 
estimated  368  deer  taken  by  archers. 
This  was  18  more  than  last  year’s 
opening  day  estimate. 

The  Northcentral  and  Northeast 
field  divisions  claimed  the  highest  kills 
with  more  than  a hundred  in  each. 

The  Commission  also  noted  an  in- 
crease in  hunters  of  some  5 percent 
for  a total  of  45,000  archers  afield. 

Game  officers  know  of  only  two 
minor  accidents,  one  each  in  Blair  and 
Wayne  Counties.  A total  of  12  viola- 
tions were  reported,  mostly  for  hunt- 
ing after  hours. 

Game  officials  were  particularly 
pleased  with  the  wet  conditions  of  the 
woodlands.  Past  archery  openers  have 
been  veiled  with  threats  of  forest  fires. 


Photo  by  Guild  Photographers 

TO  ASSIST  VISITING  hunters  who  make 
northcentral  Pennsylvania  their  deer 
hunting  headquarters,  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  is  installing  special  switch- 
board centers  in  two  Potter  County  towns. 
Here  Bill  Hughs,  Assistant  Traffic  Super- 
intendent, and  Bill  Burkey,  service  fore- 
man in  Coudersport,  discuss  the  special 
installations  designed  to  handle  the  extra 
hunting  season  calls. 


Tests  Show  Plants  Absorb  Insecticides  From  Soil 

Three  Pennsylvania  State  University  scientists  have  exploded  the  long-held 
belief  that  plants  cannot  absorb  insecticides  from  the  soil.  Reporting  their 
findings  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  at  Atlantic- 
City,  N.  J.,  on  September  16,  Donald  E.  H.  Frear,  professor  of  chemical  pesti- 
cides; Ralph  O.  Mumma,  assistant  professor  of  biochemistry;  and  William  B. 
Wheeler,  instructor,  said  forage  crops  can  and  do  take  up  the  insecticide  DDT 
from  the  soil  through  their  root  systems  and  pass  it  into  grazing  cattle. 

Their  findings  explain  the  rash  of  reports  of  protesting  dairymen  who  have 
had  to  dump  milk  because  of  the  presence  of  DDT  or  dieldrin  in  their  dairy 
products.  Present  law  forbids  interstate  shipments  of  milk  containing  these 
insecticides  or  their  residues  in  any  degree  over  tolerance  levels  prescribed 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

The  Penn  State  report  showed  that  even  though  a crop  has  not  been  sprayed 
in  the  year  of  harvest,  pesticide  residues  remaining  in  the  soil  from  previous 
years  can  be  absorbed  in  the  unsprayed  new  crop  through  its  roots.  They  grew 
several  forage  crops  in  sand  and  soil  that  contained  radioactively  tagged 
dieldrin  and  other  insecticides.  Radioautographs  of  the  mature  plants  showed 
that  they  had  taken  up  the  pesticide  and  distributed  it  throughout  the  bulk 
of  the  plant. 
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Drink  from  the  Hunting  Cup 

h J2.  James  Sashline 


MY  FATHER  was  a hunter,  and 
because  of  this— so  am  I.  I might 
have  become  one  anyway,  but  it’s 
rather  doubtful.  Boys  need  the  inti- 
mate contact  with  their  father  or  some 
other  available  adult  if  they  are  to 
acquire  the  desire  to  follow  the  trails 
of  wild  creatures.  A youngster  who 
lives  apart  from  an  environment  of 
“hunting  talk”  can  seldom  grasp  what 
is  meant  by  the  expressions,  “buck 
fever,”  “cold  trail,”  or  “snap  shot.”  The 
early  life  of  many  men  who  are  now 
hunters  was  delightfully  punctuated 
by  sessions  of  just  sitting  and  listen- 
ing to  Dad  and  his  cronies  talk  over 
their  hunting  experiences,  or  to  Uncle 
Harry— expanding  a bit  on  that  buck 
he  killed  in  1918,  or  to  Grandpa  keep- 
ing us  spellbound  with  his  tales  of 
hard  trails,  strange  animals,  and  big 
game  bags.  Even  as  children  we  some- 
times wondered  a bit  about  the  valid- 
ity of  these  stories,  but  they  were  never 
questioned  ( even  when  the  details 
changed  a bit  in  the  next  telling).  For 
a boy  these  episodes  were  to  be 
savored,  and  carefully  catalogued,  and 
were  the  rich  lode  of  thoughts  to  be 
drawn  upon  while  sitting  in  school, 
lying  in  bed,  or  just  sitting  under  a 
tree,  thinking. 

When  I was  five,  I considered  my- 
self quite  a man,  and  Dad  consented 
to  take  me  along  hunting.  His  patience 
and  understanding  in  permitting  this 
is  well  understood  today,  but  it  cer- 
tainly must  have  been  a handicap  to 
have  a little  runt  not  too  long  out  of 
diapers  tagging  along  behind.  With 
each  passing  year  I became  a little 
more  valuable.  A nine  or  ten-year-old 
is  a good  “dog”  in  routing  out  bunnies, 
and  those  tight  sitting  grouse.  At  this 
stage  I was  always  given  credit  for 


the  game  we  brought  home.  “Jim 
scared  it  out  for  us,”  Dad  would  say, 
“wouldn’t  have  had  a chance  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  him.”  He  never  men- 
tioned the  number  of  times  a fine  shot 
was  passed  up  because  a small  boy 
was  in  the  line  of  fire. 

When  the  first  gun  finally  came,  a 
peculiar  transformation  occurred.  I be- 
came Daniel  Boone,  Kit  Carson,  the 
Lone  Ranger  and  all  other  “greats” 
who  had  ever  carried  a gun!  I was 
suddenly  a foot  taller,  several  degrees 
more  courageous  — and  extremely 
happy.  Many  targets  and  much  gun 
handling  later,  the  great  day  arrived. 
Dad  and  I would  go  hunting  together. 
We  had  done  this  many  times  before, 
but  this  time  would  be  different,  I 
would  be  carrying  a gun,  too. 

The  details  of  that  first  hunt  are 
well  focused  on  my  brain.  It  was  not 
an  extra  productive  hunt,  and  the 
telling  of  the  story  would  not  make 
very  good  reading,  but  I was  there, 
and  I killed  two  rabbits,  and  it  was 
glorious.  That  I would  be  a hunter 
was  a fact  I had  never  doubted.  That 
day  was  simply  the  seed  bursting  forth 
from  fertile  soil. 

A number  of  men  don’t  begin  to 
hunt  until  they  are  much  older.  The 
main  reason  for  this  is  lack  of  ex- 
posure. Often  this  is  due  to  a geo- 
graphic location  which  does  not  offer 
many  opportunities.  When  these  men 
do  finally  drink  from  the  hunting  cup, 
the  flavor  is  good,  but  it  does  not  have 
the  same  lasting  effect  that  early  ex- 
periences have  upon  a young  boy. 

If  possible— take  a boy  hunting  this 
year!  Allow  him  the  privilege  and 
thrill  of  gaining  a storehouse  of  early 
memories.  He’ll  be  a better  man  for 
it,  and  so  will  you. 
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Pennsylvania  Official  1965  Open  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  in  Harrisburg  on  June  5,  1965,  established  the 
following  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  resident  game  and  furbearers  for  the  1965-1966  hunt- 
ing license  year  which  begins  September  1. 


SMALL  GAME 

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (combined)  

Ruffed  Grouse  (not  more  than  10  in  combined  seasons) 

Wild  Turkey— Counties,  and  parts  of,  listed  below® 

—Counties,  and  parts  of,  not  listed  below 
Rabbits,  Cottontail  (not  more  than  20  in  combined 

seasons ) 

Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only  

Bobwhite  Quail  

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  or  Varying  Hare  __ 

Raccoons  (hunting  or  trapping)  

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  

Grackles  

Squirrels,  Red  (Closed  Oct.  1 to  15,  incl.) 

BIG  GAME 

Bear,  over  one  year  old,  by  individual  

Bears,  over  one  year  old,  by  hunting  party  of  3 or  more 

Deer,  Archery  Season,  any  deer— Statewide 

—parts  of  State  listed  be- 
low00   

Deer,  Antlered,  with  2 or  more  points  to  an  antler  or 

a spike  3 or  more  inches  long  

Deer,  Antlered  and  Antlerless,  with  required  antlerless 
license,  buckshot  only  in  Special  Regulations  Area 

listed  below000  

Deer,  Antlerless— Statewide  

—Counties,  and  parts  of,  listed  be- 
low0000   


FURBEARERS 

Skunks  and  Opossums  

Minks  

Muskrats  (traps  only)  

Beavers  (traps  only)  — Certain  Counties  listed  be- 
low**0*0 

Beavers  (traps  only ) —Remainder  of  State  


aily 

Season 

DATES  OF 

OPEN  SEASONS 

imit 

Limit 

First  Day 

Last  Day 

6 

30 

......  Oct.  16  .. 

...  Nov. 

27  AND 

Dec.  27  .. 

Jan. 

1 

2 

10 

Oct.  16  .. 

. . Nov. 

27  AND 

Dec.  27  .. 

Jan. 

1 

1 

1 

- „ Oct.  30  - 

— Nov. 

20 

Oct.  30  _ 

— Nov. 

13 

4 

20 

Oct.  30  - 

— Nov. 

27  AND 

--  Dec.  27  - 

— Jan. 

1 

2 

8 

Oct.  30  . 

— Nov. 

27 

4 

20 

— Oct.  30  - 

— Nov. 

27 

2 

6 

Dec.  27 

Tan. 

1 

Unlimited 

No  close  season 

Unlimited 

No  close  season 

Unlimited 

No  close  season 

Unlimited 

All  months 

except 

Oct.  1-15, 

incl. 

i 

1 

Nov.  22  - 

— Nov. 

27 

2 

2 

Nov.  22  - 

— Nov. 

27 

Oct.  2 — 

— Oct. 

29 

Jan.  3 - 

— Jan. 

8 

Nov.  29 

Dec. 

11 

1 

1 

— Nov.  29  „ 

Dec. 

11 

Dec.  13 

...  Dec. 

14 

......  Dec.  13  .. 

Dec. 

18 

Unlimited 

No  close  season 

Unlimited 

... ...  Nov.  25  ... 

Jan. 

16 

Unlimited 

Nov.  25  ... 

— Jan. 

16  AND 

- - Feb.  12  ... 

. Mar. 

13 

6 

6 

Feb.  12 

- Mar. 

13 

3 

3 

Feb.  12  ... 

— Mar. 

13 

NO  OPEN  SEASON— Hen  Pheasants,  Cub  Bears,  Elk,  Otters,  Hungarian  Partridges,  Chukar  Partridges, 
Sharp-tailed  Grouse. 


SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

0 Wild  Turkey  Season— Oct.  30  to  Nov.  20  in  the  Counties  of  Cameron,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming, 
McKean,  Potter,  Sullivan,  Tioga,  Union,  and  in  those  parts  of  Forest  and  Warren  Counties  east 
of  the  Allegheny  River,  and  in  that  part  of  Venango  County  south  and  east  of  the  Allegheny 
River  and  north  and  east  of  Route  322,  and  in  those  parts  of  Clarion,  Clearfield  and  Jefferson 
Counties  north  of  Route  322,  that  part  of  Centre  County  east  of  Route  322  north  of  Philipsburg 
and  east  of  Route  350  south  of  Philipsburg,  that  part  of  Blair  County  east  of  Route  350,  that 
part  of  Huntingdon  County  east  of  Route  350  north  of  Water  Street  and  north  of  Route  22  east 
of  Water  Street,  that  part  of  Mifflin  County  north  of  Route  22  west  of  Lewistown  and  north  of 
Route  522  east  of  Lewistown,  and  that  part  of  Snyder  County  north  of  Route  522,  and  those 
parts  of  Bradford,  Columbia,  Luzerne,  Montour,  Northumberland  and  Wyoming  Counties  nortf 
and  west  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 

00  Archery  Deer  Season— Jan.  3 to  Jan.  8 in  that  part  of  southwestern  Pennsylvania  south  of  Route 
422  between  the  Ohio  Line  and  Indiana,  Pa.,  and  west  of  Route  119  between  Indiana,  Pa.,  anc 
the  West  Virginia  Line  and  in  that  part  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania  between  the  Susquehanne 
and  Delaware  Rivers  and  south  of  Route  22. 

000  Special  Regulations  Area— Only  buckshot  and  bow  and  arrow  may  be  used  for  taking  deer.  Th( 
use  or  possession  of  single  projectile  ammunition  (except  arrows)  or  the  use  or  possession  ol 
rifles  or  handguns  discharging  a single  projectile  while  hunting  or  trapping  at  any  time  is  pro- 
hibited in  that  part  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania  bounded  by  the  following:  Beginning  at  New 
Hope  on  the  Delaware  River  west  on  Route  202  to  Route  309,  north  on  Route  309  to  its  junctioi 
with  Route  113,  southwest  on  Route  113  to  Schuylkill  River,  west  along  Schuylkill  River  t( 
Route  100,  south  on  Route  100  to  Route  30,  west  on  Route  30  to  Route  10,  south  on  Route  10  t( 
Oxford  and  continue  south  of  Oxford  on  Route  472  to  the  Pennsylvania  Line. 

0000  Antlerless  Deer  Season— Dec.  13  to  Dec.  18  in  that  part  of  Berks  County  south  of  Route  22,  tha 
part  of  Bucks  County  south  of  Route  202  (Buckshot  Area),  Chester,  Delaware  and  Montgomery 
Counties. 

00000  Beaver  Season— Feb.  12  to  Mar.  13  in  the  Counties  of  Lackawanna,  Monroe,  Pike,  Susquehanna 
Wayne  and  Wyoming. 
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PICKING  OUT  THE  Christmas  tree  is 
lots  of  fun.  Danny  and  his  dad  decided 
that  this  long-needled  pine  would  be  just 
right. 


Danny  Cuts 
His  Yule  Tree 


By  Don  Shiner 

Photos  by  the  Author 


iW'T'  HIS  morning,’’  Father  an- 
nounced  as  the  family  sat  down 
to  breakfast,  “we  are  going  to  cut  our 
Christmas  tree.” 

This  was  exciting  news  to  Danny. 
With  the  beloved  Christmas  holiday 
only  a few  days  away,  an  air  of  excite- 
ment filled  his  home  and,  indeed, 
overflowed  throughout  the  land.  Many 
outdoor  evergreens  within  the  neigh- 
borhood were  illuminated  at  night. 
Groups  of  carolers  gathered  nightly 
at  churches  to  sing  traditional  hymns. 
A.  hustling  and  bustling  of  activity 
shuffled  through  the  shops  and  depart- 


ment stores.  Danny  grew  more  rest- 
less as  the  important  day  drew  nigh, 
for  each  passing  year  brought  a 
greater  understanding  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  Christmas  and  the  Savior’s 
birth. 

Immediately  following  breakfast 
Danny  and  Father  climbed  into  their 
station  wagon  and  drove  to  their  camp. 
This  was  a parcel  of  land  not  far  from 
their  home  and  located  beside  the 
picturesque  Huntington  Creek.  Here 
Father  planted  a mixed  stand  of  ever- 
greens some  years  ago  to  cover  an 
eroding  hillside.  Firs,  spruces  and 
pines  now  ranged  in  height  from  four 
to  six  feet,  giving  them  their  first  op- 
portunity to  cut  a personally  grown 
Yule  tree. 

They  had  barely  gotten  under  way 
when  the  sun  sank  from  view  as  an 
overcast  of  steel  gray  clouds  filled  the 
horizon.  This  gave  the  promise  of  an 
impending  storm.  Perhaps  snow  would 
arrive  for  a white  Christmas.  Yet  they 
were  fortunate  that  snow  had  not 
come  before  this  time,  for  heavy  drifts 
would  close  the  rough  road  into  camp. 
This  would  mean  hiking,  rather  than 
driving,  to  their  modest  stand  of  coni- 
fers. 

Danny  remained  quiet  for  a portion 
of  the  drive.  Soon  he  asked  a question 
that  showed  his  father  that  he,  like 
other  youngsters  his  age,  was  begin- 
ning to  question  the  adult  world. 
“Dad,”  the  lad  questioned,  “how  did 
the  Christmas  tree  custom  get 
started?” 

“Well,”  Father  explained,  “some  of 
the  earliest  recovered  references  to 
this  custom  are  recorded  some  400 
years  ago,  around  the  end  of  the  15th 
century  in  the  area  around  Strassburg 
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in  Alsace.  Martin  Luther  at  that  time 
is  credited  with  the  first  Christmas 
tree.  Homeward  bound  after  a church 
meeting,  Luther  walked  beneath  lofty 
pine  trees.  Pausing  to  look  up  into  the 
night  sky,  he  marveled  at  the  beautiful 
sight  of  twinkling  stars  seemingly 
clinging  to  the  branches  of  the  tall 
pines.  That  night  an  evergreen  tree, 
glittering  with  star-bright  candles  be- 
came the  Christmas  gift  to  his  family. 

“From  thence  the  custom  spread  to 
other  parts  of  Germany.  During  the 
next  few  centuries,  the  custom  was 
carried  elsewhere  by  migrants,  travel- 


AS DANNY  CUT  the  Yule  tree,  his  father 
thought  of  the  many  uses  that  "old" 
Christmas  trees  can  be  put  to  after  the 
holidays. 

ers,  soldiers,  religious  refugees  and 
missionaries.  Finally  the  Yule  tree  ar- 
rived in  America  by  German  immi- 
grants who  sought  to  preserve  in  the 
land  of  their  adoption  this  Christmas 
custom  of  their  country. 

“Aside  from  sporadic  instances  of 
Christmas  trees  reported  in  sections  of 
Maine  and  Virginia,”  Father  contin- 
ued, “the  first  Christmas  tree  in  Amer- 
ica, according  to  authentic  records, 


was  set  up  in  Massachusetts  in  1832. 
Pennsylvania,  with  its  wealth  of  Ger- 
man and  Dutch  settlers,  played  a lead- 
ing role  in  the  history  of  the  Yule  tree 
in  America.  Yule  trees  were  reported 
in  Lancaster,  York  and  Philadelphia  in 
and  around  1815.  As  early  as  1747  the 
Moravians  in  Bethlehem  are  recorded 
as  having  used  pyramids  of  green 
brushwood  decorated  with  candles 
and  apples.” 

Soon  they  turned  off  the  rural  black- 
top into  the  rough  road  leading  to 
their  camp.  The  old  lane,  running  at 
the  apex  of  a sharp  hill,  permitted  a 
view  of  the  lovely  stream.  Ice  coated 
the  edges  of  the  still  pools.  The  long 
sections  of  swift  riffles  remained  open. 
After  less  than  a mile  of  jostling  over 
ruts  and  small  rocks,  they  reached 
their  destination.  Father  brought  the 
car  to  a stop  beside  their  camp  shelter 
and  outdoor  fireplace.  Both  pulled  up 
their  coat  collars,  for  the  December 
air  was  nippy  beside  the  stream. 

Danny  carried  the  saw  as  the  two 
walked  toward  the  stand  of  ever- 
greens. 

40  Million  Cut  Yearly 

1 read  just  last  evening,”  Father 
remarked,  “that  approximately  40  mil- 
lions of  Yule  trees  will  be  cut  for  the 
Christmas  season.  This  includes  all 
types  of  evergreens,  but  firs,  spruces 
and  pines  are  preferred.  Most  people 
prefer  the  balsam  fir.  This  conifer  adds 
a spicy  fragrance  to  the  holiday  at- 
mosphere. Spruces  are  apt  to  shed 
needles  after  a few  days  in  a warm 
room.  Long  needled  pines  are  also 
popular  because  their  needles  cling 
longer  to  the  branches.  Perhaps  we 
had  better  choose  one  of  these  today.” 

The  two  Christmas  tree  hunters 
walked  through  tne  young  stand  of 
conifers,  sizing  up  each  individual  tree. 
Father  had  sheared  the  pines  for  four 
consecutive  years  and  the  majority 
were  symmetrical,  with  dense,  green 
foliage.  The  choice  was  a difficult  one. 
Soon,  however,  Danny  pointed  to  a 
beautifully  shaped  pine,  so  heavily 
branched  that  it  seemed  to  be  a cot- 
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tony  mass  of  soft  needles.  “Let’s  cut 
this  one,”  Danny  begged.  “It  looks 
good  to  me,  too,  Son,  so  get  to  work 
sawing  the  trunk  tight  against  the 
ground,”  his  dad  replied.  Then  he 
added,  while  the  boy  began  cutting 
into  the  trunk,  “I  wish  more  people 
realized  that  the  tree’s  usefulness  need 
not  end  with  the  close  of  the  holiday 
season. 

“After  the  Christmas  season  and  the 
tree  stands  denuded  of  its  tinsel  and 
glitter,  it  can  be  put  to  any  one  of  a 
number  of  good  uses.  For  example, 
last  year  a neighbor  cut  off  the  tree’s 
branches,  wove  them  into  a section 
of  poultry  netting  (fencing)  and 
erected  this  as  a screen  around  a par- 
ticular shrubbery  planting.  This  screen 
could  also  be  used  to  protect  a door- 
way which  frequently  clogs  with  snow. 

“A  used  Christmas  tree,”  Father 
added  as  though  talking  more  to  him- 
self than  to  Danny,  “can  serve  as  a 
bird-feeding  station.  Set  upright  in  a 
sunny  spot  outdoors,  and  garnished 
with  such  foods  as  sunflower  seeds, 
popcorn,  bread  and  suet,  it  will  attract 
a variety  of  wild  songbirds  that  win- 
ter in  our  northern  latitude.  The  birds 
will  repay  not  only  by  brightening  the 
winter  scene  but  also  by  helping  to 
clear  trees  and  shrubs  of  insect  eggs 
and  wintering  larvae,  thus  lessening 
the  insect  menace  the  following  year. 

“Branches  cut  from  a Christmas  tree 
may  be  used  to  good  advantage  as  a 
mulch  material  to  cover  beds  of  per- 
ennials or  to  place  around  the  base 
of  trees  and  shrubs  which  require  an 
acid  soil. 

“And  make  no  mistake  about  it, 
used  Christmas  trees  scattered  on  piles 
in  fields  and  woodlots  provide  excel- 
lent cover  for  small  game  animals. 
Anchored  with  stones  and  deposited 
on  the  ice  of  farm  ponds,  the  tree  will 
sink  when  ice  melts  in  the  spring,  to 
provide  cover  for  small  fish. 

“I  know  of  one  family  who  usually 
selects  a red  cedar  for  a Yule  tree. 
After  the  excitement  of  Christmas 
subsides,  limbs  are  cut  from  the  trunk 


and  the  aromatic  and  beautifully 
colored  trunk  wood  used  to  make  all 
sorts  of  objects  such  as  canes,  rolling 
pins,  knife  handles,  even  short  legs  for 
stools.” 

“Your  asking  about  the  origin  of  the 
Christmas  tree,  reminds  me,”  Father 
said,  “about  the  mistletoe  and  its  illus- 
trious history.  This  plant  became  asso- 
ciated with  Christmas  in  the  days  of 
the  ancient  Druids  who  populated 
Britain  before  the  time  of  Christ.  The 
Druids  found  mistletoe  growing  atop 
the  great  oaks,  seemingly  drawing  its 
life  from  the  air.  They  said  the  plant 


HOME  GO  THE  TREE  hunters  with  their 
selection.  Soon  the  tree  will  be  festooned 
with  bright  tinsel  and  brilliant  glass  balls, 
as  a symbol  of  Christmas. 

was  heaven-sent  and  designated  purity 
and  love.  Thus  it  was  used  in  marriage 
ceremonies  and  gradually  came  in  use 
at  Christmastime. 

“The  custom  of  hanging  stockings 
by  the  fireplace  is  traced  to  New  Am- 
sterdam. The  Dutch  settlers  brought 
this  custom  to  America.  And,  of  course, 
the  origin  of  St.  Nicholas  (known 
widely  today  as  Santa  Claus)  was 
through  an  Archbishop  of  Myra  in 
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PRESENTS  GO  UNDERNEATH  the  tree 
in  anticipation  of  the  next  morning. 
Danny  could  not  imagine  Christmas  with- 
out a gayly  decorated  tree. 

Asia  Minor  during  the  4th  century. 
This  kindly  bishop  devoted  his  life  to 
the  welfare  of  children. 

“And  did  you  know,  Danny,  that 
not  all  Christmas  trees  are  spruce  or 
fir?  In  New  Zealand  there  is  one  called 
‘Christmas  tree,’  that  doesn’t  even 
need  decorating.  It  blooms  with  its 
own  red  flowers  and  is  so  named  be- 


cause it  blooms  in  December  and  Jan- 
uary,” Father  remarked. 

Danny  helped  drag  the  long-needled 
pine  to  the  station  wagon.  The  tree 
barely  fit  inside,  with  just  enough 
room  to  close  the  tailgate.  As  they 
started  to  retrace  the  miles  toward 
home  large  snowflakes  appearing  like 
tiny  feathers  floated  softly  down  from 
the  dark  sky.  It  would  indeed  be  a 
white  Christmas. 

That  evening,  at  home,  Father  and 
Mother,  Danny  and  his  younger 
brother  set  up  the  tree  and  began 
decorating  it  with  tinsel,  ornaments 
and  lights.  The  fragrant  aroma  of  pine 
filled  the  air.  The  fire  glowing  warmly 
from  the  hearth  reflected  in  the  shiny 
tree  ornaments.  Danny’s  heart  filled 
with  happiness  as  Mother  began  hum- 
ming a delightful  tune. 

“What’s  that  song  you’re  singing?” 
Danny  asked. 

“Oh,  it’s  the  fir  tree  song,  one  that 
I learned  as  a little  girl.  It  goes  thusly: 

TO  THE  FIR  TREE 

“O  Fir-tree  green!  O Fir-tree  green! 

Your  leaves  are  constant  ever, 

Not  only  in  the  summer  time. 

But  through  the  winter’s  snow  and  rime, 
O Fir-tree  green!  O Fir-tree  green! 

You’re  fresh  and  green  forever. 

“O  Fir-tree  green!  O Fir-tree  green! 

I still  shall  love  you  dearly! 

How  oft  to  me  on  Christmas  night 

Your  laden  boughs  have  brought  delight. 
O Fir-tree  green!  O Fir-tree  green! 

I still  shall  love  you  dearly.” 

—From  the  German. 

As  Christmas  Eve  settled  upon 
Danny’s  household,  peace  and  tran- 
quility filled  the  air,  a fitting  remem- 
brance of  the  Savior’s  birth. 


Big  Buck  Auto  Killed 

A 270-pound,  8-point  buck  was  killed  on  September  6 in  Cumru  Town- 
ship, Berks  County. 

According  to  District  Game  Protector  John  A.  Leiendecker,  the  auto-killed 
whitetail  was  weighed  on  a truck  scale  and  totaled  an  amazing  270  pounds. 
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DOGS,  BOW  HUNTERS  and  coons  all  add  up  to  a combination  that  spells  thrills  and 
confusion.  Any  type  of  raccoon  hunting  is  fun,  but  add  the  archer  and  you're  in 
for  a ball! 


For  Big  Excitement,  Try  . . . 


Raccoons  on 
the  Night  Shaft 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  by  the  Author 


44  V^\ATCH  the  dogs!’’ 

▼ ▼ “He’s  coming  down!”  “Watch 
the  dogs!”  “Hold  the  light  a little 
higher!”  “Watch  the  dogs!”  “Will  you 
pull  that  blankety  blank  limb  out  of 
my  face?!”  “Watch  the  dogs!” 

And,  so  it  goes. 

There  is  probably  no  one  who  has 
ever  engaged  in  a hunt  for  raccoons 
who  will  deny  that  the  culmination  of 
the  chase  is  one  of  the  most  exciting 
moments  on  the  hunting  scene.  Some 
quiet  spot  in  the  nocturnal  woods  is 
suddenly  blasted  into  a pandemonium 
of  barking  dogs,  excited  cries,  and 
flashing  lights.  It  is  always  a real  mid- 
night mess  when  you’re  gun  hunting 
for  coons. 

But,  take  along  some  bow  hunters 
and  you  can  multiply  everything  sev- 
eral times  over. 

A high  hanging  raccoon  is  a small 
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target.  Uncertain  and  wavering  flash- 
light beams  leave  something  to  be 
desired  in  illuminating  it.  The  masked 
marauder  of  the  cornfield  may  have  a 
long  and  a nerve-racking  wait  to  learn 
the  cause  of  all  the  excitement  and  the 
zip  of  arrows  whizzing  by  his  head 
or  clattering  against  the  limbs.  Trying 
to  drive  a shaft  at  night  by  flashlight- 
well.  . . . ! 

The  really  big  thing  in  raccoon 
hunting  is  the  sometimes  long  build 
up  of  anticipation  which  surrounds  the 
dog  sounds  in  the  night.  Hound 
voices  drown  out  the  scattered  scurry- 
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ing  of  tiny  feet  over  leaves  and  dry 
grass,  the  sleepy  twitter  of  restless 
birds  and  even  the  distant  groan  of 
laboring  trucks  and  dull  roar  of  oc- 
casional airplanes  blinking  overhead. 
The  chase  is  on  and  the  coon  hound 
is  king. 

Because  my  own  personal  experi- 
ence with  chance  shots  at  raccoons 
had  been  unsatisfactory,  I was  anxious 
to  give  it  a try  on  a planned  basis.  I 
had  found  raccoons  extremely  hard  to 
kill  with  an  arrow  and  I wanted  to 
confirm  or  reject  certain  opinions  I 
had  formed  over  my  years  of  bow 
hunting.  Consequently,  I decided  last 
fall  to  go  along  on  what  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  famous  bow  hunts  for 
raccoons  anywhere  in  the  country.  It 
is  held  at  tbe  Bow  Hunters’  Festival 
in  Forksville,  Pa.,  each  year. 

Of  the  1,730  registered  for  the  fes- 
tival in  1964,  there  were  at  least  125 
who  hunted  raccoons  the  first  night. 
There  were  65  who  went  out  the  next 
night  although  there  may  have  been 
some  repeat  performers.  Nevertheless, 
these  groups  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  more  hardy  among  the  bow  hunt- 
ers. And,  they  got  results.  The  first 
night,  Friday,  25  groups  of  five 

THE  FIRST  COON  was  a small  one,  but 
no  matter  what  size  they  are,  a raccoon 
up  a tree  at  night  is  a mighty  tough  tar- 
get with  a bow. 


brought  back  56  raccoons.  The  second 
night  produced  30  raccoons  for  a total 
of  86. 

From  conversations  and  personal 
experience  then,  certain  conclusions 
about  this  business  of  hunting  rac- 
coons with  a bow  and  arrow  have 
validity  based  on  more  than  a little 
information. 

For  the  Forksville  hunt,  I was  as- 
signed to  Leon  Robbins,  of  near  Ben- 
ton, who  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
coon  hunting  business.  With  him  was 
Marion  Derr,  a long  distance  neighbor 
and  hunting  buddy,  to  help  handle 
the  dogs— Old  Jack  and  Little  Jack.  It 
seems  that  half  the  coon  dogs  in  the 
area  are  called  Jack,  and  they  need  a 
first  name  to  tell  them  apart.  Three 
archers  from  the  Philadelphia  area 
completed  our  group.  I was  listed  as 
an  observer  since  I left  my  bow  in  the 
car  to  carry  the  camera  and  to  keep 
our  hunting  party  to  the  legal  limit  of 
five.  We  cleared  this  with  one  of  the 
Game  Protectors  assigned  to  an  exhibit 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion at  the  festival. 

Top  Raccoon  Country 

Our  group  drove  some  40  miles  to 
reach  an  area  recommended  to  us  by 
one  of  the  hunters,  Floyd  Norton.  It 
had  all  the  earmarks  of  top  raccoon 
territory— a long  beaver  dam  supplied 
by  a trout  brook  and  near  farmland. 

However,  the  nearest  thing  to  a 
coon  we  saw  was  an  old  track  in  the 
sand  along  the  edge  of  the  dam. 

It  was  obvious  there  had  been  rac- 
coons around  to  feed  on  the  crayfish, 
frogs,  and  fish  offered  by  this  habitat. 
The  1964  drought  was  at  its  driest, 
and  it  would  seem  that  our  quarry 
would  be  sticking  close  to  such  an 
obvious  supply  of  water  and  food. 

With  some  misgivings  we  hit 
high  ground  nearby,  where  cornfields 
topped  an  opening  in  the  surrounding 
woodland.  Almost  at  once,  the  dogs 
hit  pay  dirt! 

The  first  chase  had  all  the  appear- 
ances of  being  a real  quickie  to  make 
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up  for  time  already  lost. 

Although  we  had  no  way  of  know- 
ing in  the  darkness,  the  first  raccoons 
made  a beeline  for  a stone  row  and 
gave  every  evidence  that  our  chase 
was  ended  within  a few  hundred 
yards.  Our  two  dogs  went  straight  to 
the  base  of  a wild  cherry  tree  in  the 
stone  row  giving  voice  that  jarred 
the  hills  for  miles  around.  As  we 
circled  the  tree,  it  was  obvious,  or  so 
it  seemed,  that  our  quarry  had  to  be 
in  that  cherry  tree.  I decided  to  try 
for  a close-up  with  the  camera  and 
shinnied  up  the  old  cherry. 

Meanwhile,  the  old  dog  had  slipped 
away  and  was  running  the  line  down 
the  stone  row  toward  a heavily  for- 
ested area.  By  the  time  I had  collected 
a few  scratches,  bent  my  photo  re- 
flector, and  was  high  enough  in  the 
tree  to  realize  there  was  nothing  there 
but  me,  we  were  getting  long-distance 
information  from  the  deep  woods. 

Robbins  could  be  heard  calling  to 
us  in  between  the  furious  barking  of 
the  old  dog.  It  was  obvious  that  both 
were  hollering  “TREED!” 

We  galloped  across  the  field  with 
the  shamefaced  Little  Jack  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  noise  was 
emanating.  We  worked  our  way 
through  a thicket  of  hemlocks  and 
briar  patches.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
locate  our  objective  despite  the  dark- 
ness and  the  thicket  surrounding  the 
woods.  Old  Jack  sounded  like  a whole 
kennel  of  dogs  at  dinner  time. 

As  we  gathered  around,  flashlights 
soon  picked  out  first,  one,  then  an- 
other, and  finally  the  third  raccoon 
high  on  the  top  of  a hemlock! 

A Wild  Scramble 

Any  attempt  to  describe  accurately 
what  happened  during  the  next  10 
minutes  or  so  would  be  little  more 
than  a wild  guess.  It  was  tough  shoot- 
ing, and  the  dogs  were  impatient  with 
the  number  of  misses  required  before 
the  raccoons  came  down.  Then  it  was 
a wild  scramble  to  make  sure  there 
were  no  arrows  in  the  raccoons  before 
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the  dogs  were  turned  loose  to  make 
sure  that  the  job  was  properly  done. 

A good  raccoon  hunting  dog  comes 
high  in  price.  Whether  a mongrel  of 
questionable  vintage,  a registered 
Walker,  Black  and  Tan,  Redbone  or 
Bluetick,  among  the  coon  hunting 
fraternity,  he  is  worth  his  weight  in 
pleasure.  Also,  he  will  bring  a price 
that  can  vary  anywhere  from  $100  up. 
Consequently,  when  a raccoon  comes 
bouncing  down  the  light  beams  to 
the  waiting  dogs,  the  danger  of  a dog 
biting  into  a razor-sharp  arrowhead 
becomes  an  important  consideration. 

We  had  already  lost  a lot  of  time, 
and  there  was  a two  a.m.  deadline  to 
register  our  bag. 

As  though  sensing  the  importance 
of  the  moment,  the  dogs  lost  no  time 
in  getting  the  second  raccoon  started. 
This  one  emerged  from  the  edge  of  a 
hedgerow  along  a cornfield.  It  made  a 
quick  circle  which  brought  it  back  in 
front  of  three  of  us  who  could  see  it 
go  by  despite  the  darkness.  Whether 
it  sensed  our  presence  or  not,  this 
raccoon  decided  to  make  a real  chase 
of  it,  and  it  took  off  cross-country.  It 
was  finally  rounded  up  high  in  a tree 
in  a patch  of  slashings  and  was 
brought  to  quick  justice. 

The  fifth  raccoon  was  also  a long- 
distance runner.  It  ended  up  in  a small 
tree  along  a stonerow  just  short  of 
where  we  had  parked  the  cars  to 
head  it  off.  We  barely  made  it  back 
to  headquarters  within  the  required 
time.  Our  five  raccoons  helped  Rob- 
bins place  high  in  the  two-night  event. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  an  arrow  is 
an  efficient  instrument  to  dispatch  a 
raccoon.  However,  there  are  a num- 
ber of  considerations  which  do  not 
affect  the  hunter,  but  which  are  essen- 
tial to  a portion  of  this  midnight  mad- 
ness with  a bow  and  arrow. 

Since  the  first  consideration  of  any 
hunt  should  always  be  for  the  quarry 
we  seek,  it  is  my  firm  opinion  that  a 
pistol  or  a rifle  should  be  taken  along 
to  back  up  the  bowmen.  A raccoon  is 
an  extremely  tough  animal  and  even 
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OLD  JACK  IS  HELD  back  as  three  rac- 
coons are  spotted  high  in  a hemlock  tree. 
We  didn't  want  to  take  a chance  on  the 
dog  being  injured  by  tearing  into  a coon 
with  an  arrow  sticking  in  him. 

a rimfire  .22  bullet,  if  not  properly 
placed,  will  do  little  more  than  shake 
him  up.  An  arrow  provides  little 
shocking  power.  It  is  very  easy  to 
mortally  wound  a raccoon  that  will  still 
cling  to  its  life  and  the  limb  to  which 
it  is  firmly  attached  in  some  instances. 

If  a raccoon  is  high  in  the  tree,  hit- 
ting it  at  all  is  sometimes  difficult  if 
not  impossible  with  a bow  and  arrow. 
There  are  times  when  foliage  denies 
a shot  although  the  raccoon  can  be 
easily  seen  with  a light.  So,  even  if 
one  telling  shot  is  made,  and  the  rac- 
coon refuses  to  come  down,  it  is  time 
to  bring  up  the  guns.  Surely  no  one 
wants  to  see  an  animal  suffer  if  there 
is  a way  of  preventing  it. 

Shooting  expensive  arrows  out  into 
the  darkness  can  also  become  some- 
what foolhardy  beyond  a given  point. 
Nothing  less  than  a broadhead  point 
such  as  is  used  for  big  game  animals 
should  be  released  at  a raccoon. 

When  the  animal  does  come  down, 
it  is  essential  that  the  dogs  be  held 
back  until  it  is  determined  that  there 
is  no  arrow  in  the  animal.  Probably 
the  best  way  to  be  certain  of  no  arrow 
injuries  to  the  dogs  is  to  tether  them 
to  a tree  before  shooting  begins. 

They  aren’t  going  to  like  it,  and 
their  owner  may  not  like  the  idea 
even  though  he  would  be  first  to  in- 


sist upon  it  for  the  safety  of  his  ani- 
mals. In  fact,  this  may  discourage 
some  dog  owners  from  even  going 
along  with  the  idea  at  all.  But,  like 
everything  else,  if  a hunt  is  properly 
organized  in  advance,  this  should  pre- 
sent no  real  difficulty. 

Then,  there  is  this  matter  of  getting 
through  the  brush  with  a bow  in  pitch 
darkness.  Brush  buttons,  these  little 
rubber  gadgets  you  place  on  the  string 
next  to  the  bow  tips  to  keep  the  brush 
from  catching  beneath  the  string,  are 
certainly  a must  for  coon  hunting. 
Back  quivers  are  almost  essential  since 
you  may  cover  a lot  of  ground  and  a 
lot  of  shooting  before  you  get  back  to 
the  car.  You  need  plenty  of  ammuni- 
tion. These  are  extremely  troublesome 
when  going  through  thick  brush.  A 
side  quiver  is  not  much  better  since 
the  branches  that  grab  at  you  don’t 
confine  themselves  to  any  one  partic- 
ular height. 

There  is  one  more  consideration  for 
the  archer  who  is  not  accustomed  to 
shooting  up  hill.  The  normal  tendency 
is  to  shoot  low  at  the  upper  elevations. 
It  is  generally  a good  idea  to  get  in  a 
bit  of  practice  shooting  at  this  angle 
before  going  into  the  woods  on  a dark 
night. 

Hunting  raccoons  at  night  is  always 
an  uncertain  business.  It  takes  a stout 
heart  and  strong  ankles  to  go  hiking 
behind  the  hounds  over  rocky  high- 
lands and  soggy  marshes  where  briars 
and  switches  scrape  and  sting.  Roots 
reach  up  to  trip  you.  Potholes  and 
washouts  are  veritable  pitfalls  in  the 
darkness.  And,  you  sometimes  wonder 
if  your  wife  is  getting  nearer  the  truth 
each  time  she  questions  your  sanity. 

But,  one  thing  is  certain.  Aside  from 
the  thrill  of  taking  a nocturnal  trophy 
with  the  bow  and  arrow,  you’ll  find 
that  the  primitive  approach  will  mul- 
tiply the  excitement  all  around. 

All  you  need  is  the  stamina,  the  in- 
stinct, the  aggressiveness— of  a good 
coon  dog.  And,  the  dog. 
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THE  LAST  PACKAGE  under  the  tree  was  a long  narrow  one.  The  boy  knew  it  was 
for  him,  but  he  didn't  dream  that  it  contained  a rifle!  A rifle  to  call  their  own  is  the 
fond  wish  of  many  boys — will  they  use  it  wisely? 


By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  the  Author 


THE  last  package  under  the  Christ- 
mas tree  was  a long  narrow  one, 
and  the  thirteen-year-old  boy  eyed  it 
for  several  seconds  and  then  exclaimed 
excitedly,  “Here’s  another  one,  Dad!” 
“Well,  haul  it  out  and  see  who  gets 
it,”  replied  the  father.  The  youngster 
wasted  very  little  time  in  getting  the 
long  box  out  from  under  the  tree.  He 
i knew  it  was  for  him,  and  he  also  knew 
that  it  contained  a screen  for  an  old 
projector  his  grandfather  had  given 
r him  earlier.  It  wasn’t  that  he  wouldn’t 
, appreciate  it  or  make  a big  fuss  over 
it  for  the  benefit  of  his  parents,  but  it 
B wasn’t  what  he  had  wanted.  Every 
day  since  his  thirteenth  birthday,  he 
had  dreamed  of  having  his  own  .22 
rifle.  He  had  asked  his  parents  a num- 
ber of  times  during  the  summer,  but 
even  though  his  father  seemed  to 
'j  agree,  his  mother’s  firm  “no”  always 
ended  the  discussion.  It  was  hard  for 
him  to  understand  why  his  mother 
did  not  want  him  to  have  a rifle  since 
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most  of  the  members  of  her  family 
had  hunted  or  had  owned  gups.  She 
would  always  say  that  it  was  too 
dangerous  and  that  a rifle  was  a bad 
thing  for  a boy  to  have.  When  he 
asked  her  if  he  could  take  the  gun 
safety  course  offered  by  the  local 
Game  Protector,  she  refused  him  by 
telling  him  that  it  was  a definite  waste 
of  time  and  that  he  might  hurt  some- 
one. Dejected  and  close  to  tears,  he 
reminded  her  that  his  cousin  had  got- 
ten a car  for  a high  school  graduation 
present,  and  had  run  over  a neigh- 
bor’s cat  the  very  first  day.  He  bet  he 
wouldn’t  do  anything  that  bad  with 
a rifle!  In  his  last  attempt  to  prove  to 
his  mother  that  he  was  capable  of 
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learning  how  to  use  a rifle,  she  finally 
showed  him  a magazine  article  that 
plainly  stated  that  guns  were  the  cause 
of  much  of  today’s  crime.  It  warned 
all  parents  that  allowing  young  people 
to  own  or  use  guns  could  start  them 
on  the  road  to  delinquency  and  it 
insisted  that  guns  and  ammunition 
should  be  under  strict  Federal  con- 
trol. Hadn’t  our  nation  suffered  simply 
because  some  embittered  person  had 
easy  access  to  a cheap  rifle?  The  article 
claimed  that  if  we  had  no  guns,  there 
would  be  less  trouble  in  our  society 
and  that  people  could  live  without 
having  any  ill  will  toward  each  other. 
It  was  difficult  for  him  to  understand 
that  having  a gun  would  make  you 
dislike  people.  When  the  evening  news 
showed  a group  of  terrorists  bombing 
a United  States  building  in  a foreign 
country,  he  looked  at  his  mother  and 
said,  “Those  fellas  didn’t  have  any 
guns,  Mom,  and  they’re  mad  at  us.” 
Several  times  his  father  had  tried 
to  persuade  the  mother  to  think  dif- 
ferently, but  to  no  avail.  She  was  cer- 
tain that  a rifle  would  be  the  downfall 
of  her  son,  and,  besides,  she  did  not 
want  her  boy  to  grow  up  learning 
how  to  kill  innocent  wildlife— maybe 
even  shooting  someone.  There  were 
hundreds  of  other  things  a boy  could 
do  where  there  would  be  little  or  no 
chance  of  his  getting  hurt.  Hadn’t 

PROPER  TRAMMING  in  safe  gun  han- 
dling can  save  a lot  of  possible  heartache. 
Most  hunting  accidents  occur  because  of 
a lack  of  instruction. 


every  antigun  article  pointed  out  the 
possibility  of  having  an  accident  with 
a gun?  Why  couldn’t  people  see  this? 
If  she  would  not  allow  her  son  to  go 
out  for  freshman  football  in  high 
school  for  fear  of  his  getting  injured 
and  if  she  would  not  permit  him  to 
join  the  junior  mountain  climbing  club 
for  the  same  reason,  she  certainly 
would  never  agree  to  his  having  a 
rifle.  After  all,  she  was  only  trying  to 
do  what  would  be  best  for  her  son. 

A week  prior  to  Christmas,  an  inci- 
dent happened  that  caused  her  to  re- 
consider the  stand  she  had  taken 
against  guns.  While  working  as  a vol- 
unteer in  the  local  hospital,  she  was 
on  duty  when  a boy  several  years 
older  than  her  son  was  brought  in 
suffering  from  severe  electrical  bums 
and  shock.  While  she  was  trying  to 
calm  his  worried  parents,  they  related 
to  her  what  had  happened.  Like  all 
boys,  he  had  wanted  to  do  a lot  of 
thrilling  things,  such  as  mountain 
climbing,  water  skiing,  cart  racing  and 
others,  but  they  were  against  these 
sports  because  they  felt  there  was  a 
great  element  of  danger  in  them.  They 
were  afraid  he  might  get  hurt.  In  an 
attempt  to  divert  his  mind  from  these 
hazardous  sports,  his  father  insisted 
that  he  knew  the  boy  would  like  tin- 
kering with  old  radios  and  TV’s.  In 
fact,  he  would  help  him  fix  up  a place 
in  the  basement  and  see  to  it  that 
he  would  get  enough  tools  to  open 
up  a small  repair  shop.  He  might 
even  be  able  to  pick  up  some  extra 
money  doing  these  repairs.  At  first 
their  son  had  seemed  interested,  and 
they  were  perfectly  happy  to  have  him 
safely  in  the  basement  away  from  dan- 
ger. After  all,  there  was  not  much 
chance  of  his  getting  hurt  fooling 
around  with  some  junk  radios  and  TV 
sets.  This  was  much  better  than  hav- 
ing him  water  skiing  or  down  at  the 
cart  track.  Even  though  he  was  dis- 
appointed, they  were  only  doing  what 
had  to  be  done  for  his  own  good. 

A scream  of  pain  and  a crash  in  the 
basement  brought  this  made-to-ordei 
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setup  to  an  abrupt  end.  They  found 
him  staggering  through  his  workshop 
with  both  hands  over  his  face.  His 
right  hand  looked  as  though  it  had 
been  burned  with  a blow  torch. 

An  hour  later,  the  doctors  informed 
the  parents  that  their  son  was  a very 
lucky  boy  to  still  have  his  sight  and 
that  he  would  get  better  even  if  the 
right  hand  would  require  several 
months  to  heal.  After  she  accompanied 
the  relieved  parents  to  the  boy’s  bed- 
side and  listened  to  him  tell  what  hap- 
pened, one  of  the  hospital  staff,  who 
was  a ham  radio  operator,  shook  his 
head  in  disbelief.  In  trying  to  repair 
the  old  TV,  the  boy  had  reached  in- 
side the  high  voltage  rectifier  can! 
Why  parents  would  permit  an  inex- 
perienced boy  to  play  with  anything 
so  dangerous  was  beyond  his  con- 
ception. 

Lack  of  Proper  Instruction 

As  she  drove  home  from  the  hos- 
pital that  night,  she  thought  about 
this  boy  and  the  serious  accident  he 
had  had.  Her  mind  wandered  at 
length  over  some  of  the  other  acci- 
dents she  had  been  associated  with  in 
her  hospital  work  and,  in  almost  every 
case,  she  now  could  see  it  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  tool  or  machine.  The  acci- 
dent had  been  caused  by  a lack  of 
proper  instruction  in  the  use  of  the 
tool  or  machine.  One  man  pulled  a 
power  mower  back  on  his  foot;  a 
woman  turned  the  gas  on  in  her  oven 
and  then  answered  the  phone,  when 
she  struck  the  match,  she  nearly  blew 
the  house  apart.  Another  man  plugged 
in  his  electric  razor  while  standing  in 
a bathtub  full  of  water;  it  knocked 
him  unconscious  for  several  hours. 
Not  only  did  she  think  of  these  things, 
but  it  became  apparent  to  her  that  it 
was  sheer  folly  to  deprive  her  son  of 
something  he  wanted  to  do  simply  to 
keep  him  from  getting  hurt.  It  was 
ever  so  clear  to  her  that  we  have  no 
guarantee  of  life  or  safety  and  that  by 
refusing  to  let  her  boy  participate  in 
the  wholesome  things  of  life  she  was 


only  weakening  him.  How  could  he 
grow  up  to  take  his  rightful  place  in 
society  when  he  became  a man  when 
he  had  never  known  responsibility 
when  he  was  a boy!  As  her  car  slid 
quietly  through  the  darkness,  she  real- 
ized that  man  himself  was  responsible 
for  the  dark  deeds  he  performed  and 
that  the  blame  was  not  with  the  in- 
strument used.  Violent  actions  were 
not  motivated  by  material  things  pos- 
sessed. A man  does  not  bomb  a con- 
struction job  simply  because  he  owns 
dynamite,  nor  does  a janitor  become 
a bank  robber  because  he  carries  the 
bank’s  keys.  Neither  does  a man  be- 
come a killer  simply  because  he  owns 
a gun.  Man  is  a victim  of  his  own 
strange  makeup,  and  it  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  some  men  become  embittered 
and  hostile  to  our  society.  In  futile  at- 
tempts to  free  themselves  from  so- 
ciety’s persecutions,  they  force  all 
other  good  men  and  women  to  bear 
the  burden  of  their  folly. 

As  she  turned  into  her  driveway, 
the  welcome  signs  of  home  made  her 
feel  good  all  over,  and,  just  as  soon 
as  she  kissed  her  son  good  night,  she 
wanted  to  have  a long  talk  with  his 
father. 

She  Was  Anxious,  Too 

As  she  sat  in  the  easy  chair,  she, 
too,  watched  her  son  begin  to  open 
the  long  box.  She  knew  what  was 
going  on  in  his  mind,  and  she  was  as 
anxious  for  him  to  get  the  box  opened 
as  he  was  pretending  to  be.  When  the 
lid  came  off  and  he  looked  down  at  a 
genuine  .22  rifle,  he  was  speechless. 
As  he  blurted  his  thanks  a dozen 
times,  his  mother  knew  that  her  son 
was  a stronger  boy  this  morning.  He 
was  ready  to  begin  his  journey  into 
manhood.  She  was  not  filled  with 
doubts  or  apprehensions;  she  was  very' 
proud  of  her  son  and  his  new  rifle. 

Today,  as  seldom  before,  we  need 
men  and  women  with  good  common 
sense.  We  need  people  to  reason  and 
to  think.  This  is  not  a time  to  fall  into 
step  with  the  crowd  and  an  hour  later 
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THE  FATHER-SON  relationship  that 
springs  from  enjoying  shooting  together 
is  a bond  that  builds  mutual  trust  and 
admiration.  Guns  are  fun,  and  they  are 
as  safe  as  the  man  (or  boy)  behind  them. 

ask  where  we  are  marching.  Today, 
when  the  right  to  own  and  bear  arms 
is  being  challenged,  is  the  proper 
time  to  weigh  the  question  carefully. 
Would  crime  cease  if  each  citizen 
turned  his  rifle  over  to  the  govern- 


ment? Would  jealousies,  hatreds,  and 
civic  problems  immediately  disappear 
if  there  were  no  guns?  Would  acci- 
dents cease?  If  removal  of  all  things 
that  can  harm  or  destroy  life  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  a better  understanding 
in  our  nation,  what  shall  we  do  with 
the  sleeping  tablets,  ice  picks,  butcher 
knives,  ropes,  gas  vents  and  home- 
made bombs  that  we  own.  I do  not 
fear  the  man  on  my  left  because  he 
owns  some  dynamite;  I do  not  fear  the 
man  on  my  right  because  he  owns  a 
gun;  I am  not  fearful  of  the  boy  down 
the  highway  whose  shells  I load  so  he 
can  hunt  groundhogs.  I do  not  fear 
that  he  may  not  become  stable  enough 
in  our  anxious  society  to  govern  the 
world  that  my  generation  will  soon 
turn  over  to  him. 

As  we  teach  our  children  the  great 
heritage  from  our  forefathers,  we  can- 
not forget  the  rifle  and  the  part  it 
played  in  making  our  nation  great.  It 
is  a part  of  our  past;  it  still  is  essential 
to  our  greatness,  and  it  belongs  in  our 
future.  Every  boy  or  girl  who  so  de- 
sires should  own  a rifle  and  should  be 
taught  how  to  use  it  properly.  It  has  a 
unique  way  of  building  character. 
Surely  it  must  have  been  a wise  old 
shooter  who  said  that  it  is  better  to 
build  boys  than  to  mend  men.  . . . 


Turkey  Populations  on  the  Rise 

Turkey  brood  counts  made  by  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  field  per- 
sonnel show  a substantial  increase  during  the  1965  summer  season.  The  1964 
count  showed  a reversal  of  the  slight  downward  trend  in  poult  production  in 
most  of  Pennsylvania’s  turkey  range.  The  higher  turkey  brood  count  this  year 
is  partially  due  to  the  increased  amount  of  food  available  last  winter.  Light 
snow  coverings  across  most  of  the  state  gave  the  turkeys  an  opportunity  to 
seek  food  on  bare  ground.  In  addition  to  this,  milder  average  temperatures 
allowed  a much  higher  survival  rate  over  last  winter  for  adult  birds,  thus 
making  more  brood  hens  available. 

More  poults  were  observed  in  all  Commission  field  divisions  except  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  state  and  in  the  extreme  southeast  comer.  These 
areas  are  not  considered  prime  turkey  range. 

As  was  expected,  more  sightings  of  turkey  poults  took  place  in  northcentral 
counties.  This  is  considered  to  be  the  most  productive  turkey  range  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  is  the  focal  point  for  many  turkey  hunting  hopefuls.  The  1965 
data  indicates  that  turkey  populations  are  greatly  increased  in  Cameron,  Elk, 
Clinton,  Clearfield,  Potter  (the  southern  portion)  and  McKean  Counties. 
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SPORTSMEN  ACTIVITIES 

Blaine  Hill’s  Banner  Banquet— 

Eldy  Johnston  FEB 

Potter  County’s  Enterprising 

Sportsman— Del  and  Lois  Kerr  MAR 

Boy  Scouts  Cut  Browse  in 

Northcentral— Fred  Servey  MAY 

Instant  Quail— Eldy  Johnston JUN 

Finding  the  Lost— Paul  M.  Dubbs  ....  AUG 

TRAPPING 

Hudson  Bay  Days— Beaver  Action— 

Alexander  and  Bashline  JUN 

YOUTH 

Moving  Days  for  Cottontail— 

Putsee  Vannucci  JAN 

Danny  Feeds  the  Songsters— 

Don  Shiner  JAN 

“A”  Is  for  Antler  Rack— Don  Shiner  ....  FEB 
Danny’s  Remarkable  Clothes  Tree- 

Don  Shiner  MAR 

Danny  Discovers  the  Beaver- 

Don  Shiner  APR 

Danny’s  Flicker  Friend— Don  Shiner  __  MAY 
Danny  Totes  a Tankard— Don  Shiner  ..  JUN 
July  Fox  Hunt— Don  Shiner  JUL 

Discovering  Lacey  Lichens— 

Don  Shiner  ....  AUG 

Danny  Meddles  With  Nettle- 

Don  Shiner  SEP 

From  Marsh  to  Masterpiece- 

Don  Shiner  OCT 

Danny’s  Days  for  Ducks— Don  Shiner  NOV 
Danny  Cuts  His  Yule  Tree- 

Don  Shiner  DEC 
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hunting  and  the  latest  news  of  the  game  ...  an  attractive  card  announcing 
your  gift  will  be  sent  to  the  people  you  list  below  . . . 

Send  check  or  money  order  . . . 

$1.50  for  one  year  ...  $3  for  2 years  ...  $4  for  one  3-year  subscription  ...  to 
GAME  NEWS,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.  O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.  0.  Box  1567 

South  Office  Building,  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 

GLENN  L.  BOWERS  Executive  Director 

ROBERT  S.  LICHTENBERGER  Deputy  Executive  Director 

JOHN  M.  SMITH  Comptroller 

Division  of  Administration 

VACANT  Chief 

Division  of  Research 

HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS  Chief 

Division  of  Land  Management 

C.  C.  FREEBURN  Chief 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

THOS.  F.  BELL  Chief 

Division  of  Minerals 

JOHN  B.  SEDAM  - Chief 

Division  of  Propagation 

RALPH  E.  BRITT  Chief 

Division  of  Information  and  Education 

ROY  W.  TREXLER  Chief 

FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION-Lester  E.  Sheaffer,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rcl.,  Franklin. 
Phone:  432-5610 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier. 

Phone:  238-9523  or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Raymond  H.  Momingstar,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  216,  Avis. 
Phone:  Avis  753-3404 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION-William  A.  Hodge,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St„  Huntingdon. 
Phone:  643-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION-Norbert  J.  Molski,  Supervisor,  Box  218,  Dallas. 

Phone:  675-1122  or  675-1123 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION-Temple  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading. 

Phone:  926-6071 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM— Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville.  Phone: 

287-2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM— Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs. 
Phone:  5482 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM-Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursvillc. 
Phone:  Loyalsock  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM-Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route, 
Williamsport.  Phone:  Loyalsock  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM-Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant.  Phone: 
New  Bethlehem— BRoadway  5-7640 

STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM-Henry  R.  Pratt,  Game  Propagator  R.  D.  4,  Mead- 
ville.  Phone:  Conneaut  Lake  3755 

HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard.  Phone:  Bellefonte— ELgin  5-6171 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION— Donald  E.  Miller,  Superintendent,  R.  D. 
1,  Brockway.  Phone:  265-6978 


* * 


ITS  SO* 


EASY/ 


TO  SEND  GAME  NEWS 
FOR  A CHRISTMAS  GIFT 


Ancl,  it  will  give  anyone  twelve  lull  months  of  en- 
joyable reading.  Full  of  hunting  information  and  tidbits 
on  the  out-of-doors.  Do  it  now! 


Simply  hi  I in  the  handy  coupon  inside  with 
names  and  addresses,  and  we  ll  send  a card  with 
your  name  on  it  announcing  your  gilt  to  those 
on  the  list. 


Send  your  name, 
address,  and  check 
to 

ONLY  


GAME  NEWS 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
P.  O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Zip  17120 


1 Year  $1.50—2  Years  $3.00—5  Years  $4.00 


